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DISCIPLINl 


Article  1.     Tbit  Society  Hhall  be  culled  the 

AftT.  2.  It  Bhall  be  the  object  of  tbii>  Scrcielf  t 
public  Pmi>n». 

ArT'  S.  It  ahull  be  the  dut^  of  ihi»  B^ti^iyUi 
formotionof  one  or  mcj?e  Prbon  Dbciplide  Societi 
iLmi  to  coopetnte  with  all  such  Societies  in  necop 
the  eecond  arliele  of  thU  Curj^titution. 

Aut.  4,  Anj  Society,  haying  the  aiunt*  object 
inxiliDiry  to  llutf  and  >hall  contribute  la  its  fun 
Fneorifli  in  tlie  State  where  flucb  Society  ia  Iocs 
Soeiety. 

Hach  flubflcrtber  of  two  dolljirs,  anau 
Ejicb  subscriber  of  thirty  doliurs,  at 


Art.  5. 
Art.  6. 
for  Life. 
Akt.  7. 
AKt,  a. 


Each  subscriber  of  ten  doHnn,  annu. 
Each  aubacriber  of  one  hundred  dol 
tional  payfiientf  incroaae  hia  ofigintd  subBCriptie 
be  a  Director  for  Life, 

AaT.  D.  The  otficera  of  this  Soci«ety  ahall  b 
PreHtdenU  at  thdl)  be  deemed  pjEpodJipnt,  a  Trt 
ehoacn  annuiilly,  and  a  Board  of  MoJiagera,  wh 
the  busineis  of  the  Society.  This  B&ard  flhal]  ce 
layMeR^  of  whom  aix  ahall  reaide  to  tbe  city  of  £ 
»  quorum. 

lHvery  Mtni^tcF  tif  tk^  C^vpal,  who.  m  &  M^jsik 
titled  to  meet  and  df liberate  with  the  Board  of  A 

The  Mafiagera  ihall  call  special  tneetiiigis  of  tl 
ciea  as  may  occur  by  death  gr  otlierwiae  iu  tbeir 

Akt,  10.  The  President,  Viee-Preaidontfi,  T 
be,  ex  officio,  Membera  of  the  Board  of  Manager 

Art.  11.  Directora  ahall  be  entitled  to  meet  * 
Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  12.  The  annual  meetinga  of  thla  Soci€ 
the  week  of  the  General  Election,  when,  besidei 
(led  in  the  ninth  article,  the  accounts  of  the  Tre 
the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing-  year  reported^ 

Art.  13.  The  M imagers  atiaU  meet  at  such. 
Bo^ioOi  as  they  a  halt  appoint. 

Art.  14.  At  the  meelinga  of  the  Society,  an 
dent,  or,  in  hia  absence,  the  Vice-President  first 
in  the  absence  of  the  Pre ai dent  and  of  all  the  Vi 
ahall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shad  preside. 

Abt.  15.  The  Secretary,  in  concorrence  wit! 
the  ahience  of  the  Secretary,  any  three  of  the  Mi 
itigs  of  the  Board. 

AftT.  16.  The  miuutea  of  every  meeting  ehal] 
Secreury. 

Art.  17.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  pon 
ai  bave  renderrd  esaenliat  aerricea  to  tho  SeH^iel 
Directors  for  Life. 

Art.  Id.  No  alteration  thall  be  m^ide  in  this  i 
eiety,  at  an  acmuml  meeting,  on  the  recomniendat 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  TwentT-F^nt  Amma]  Bunneas  Meetinfir  of  the  Pris 
Society  wu  held  at  the  Coaunittee  Room  of  the  Tremont  Tempi 
May  25, 184a 

A  quorum  being  preaent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jerks,  the  oldest  Vice-l 
present,  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Hoi 
EuoT,  who  was  absent  from  the  city,  and  the  certificate  of  its  < 
the  Auditors,  William  W.  Stoiie,  Esq.  and  Amos  A.  Laweeh 
Report,  as  thus  read  and  audited,  was  accepted. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  distribute  and  collect  tb 
officers  of  the  ensuing  year.  William  W.  Stoke,  Esq.  and 
WiLus,  Esq.  were  appomted  for  this  purpose. 

The  votes  bein?  collected,  it  was  found  that  the  Rev.  Frarc 
D.  D.,  was  elected  President ;  that  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  p 
together  with  Rev.  Jared  Curtis  and  William  Lawrejtc 
elected  Vice-Presidents ;  that  R.  S.  Storrs,  A.  H.  Viwtor,  J 
Daniel  Safforo,  Barox  Stow,  Dahiel  Sharp,  Samuel  A 
U.  M.  Willis,  Silas  Aiken,  Samuel  K.  Lothrof,  John  ! 
A.  A.  Lawrence,  were  elected  Managers. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Treasurer. 

Louis  D wight.  Secretary. 

After  the  officers  were  elected,  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.  move 
Reports  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meetin 
be  taken  from  the  file,  and  incorporated  in  the  Annual  Report  ( 

This  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SocieQr  then  adjoamod,  aflor  pnyot  by  Mr.  Dwioov. 

The  Twenty-Firat  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Disc 
was  held  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  May  26,  at  10  o* 

The  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  Francis  Watlas 
the  chair,  and  called  on  Rev.  T.  S.  Clarre,  of  Stockbridge,  m 
meeting  by  reading  the  forty-first  Psalm,  and  ofiering  prayer. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  read  t 
Report. 

The  Secretary  read  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 

After  the  reading  of  these  eztzmcts,  Charles  Sumner,  £i 
foUowing  resolution:  — 

*'  Beiolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  bj  the  Chair 
•CTinhie  and  renew  the  character  of  the  former  printed  Report  of  1 
to  consider  and  review  the  course  of  the  Society,  and  whether  the  sax 
way  varied  and  amended,  that  the  oaefulness  of  the  Society  may  be 
to  make  a  foil  Report  thereon,  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

The  last  clause  of  the  resolution,  vil,  <<  At  the  next  Ann 
hRfiDg  been  proposed  and  adopted  as  an  amendment,  instead  of 
be  iuKrtad  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  and  printed  tl 
was  moved  and  seconded,  snd  pa«ed,  that  this  committee  be  noi 
Chair ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  following  gentlemi 
Igr  the  President,  and  appomted  by  the  Society:  BRADroRO 
CTharles  Sumner,  Esq.,  GEORas  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  Walt 
M.  D.,  and  Louis  Dwight  ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tafpan,  m 
Dwioht,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watland  was  added  to  the  eommittaa. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


M^< 


ANNUAL   REPORT. 

1110  Iff  humble  gratitude  to  ihe  Almighty  for 

I  mercyy  we  meet  to  celebrate  the  Twenty-First  Am 

'^  the  Prison  Discipliae  Society.     Wherein  we  hm 

perform  a  duty,  or  to  fulfil  a  trust ;  wherein  we  hi 
mtK  judgment^  or  been  uncharitable  ;  wherein  we  hav. 

JJJ2  ihRti   we   might  have  donej  or  in   any  respect  di 

—  we  seek  forgiveness  and  correction.     And  inasr 
fei5  have  been  kept  alive,  and  had  tho  promises  verifii 

lui  us,  notwithstanding  our  imperfections ;  in  being  fee 

have  attempted  to  do  good ;  in  having  otir  steps 

his  providence^  when  we  have  committed  our  wa 
t«o  %  in  receiving  the  desire  of  our  hearts  when  we  hav 

S^  ourselvcB  iu  the  Lord ;  and  in  having  his  aye  upoj 

we  have  hoj)ed  in  his  mercy  ;  — we  give  God  than! 

thing  we  are  sure,  —  there  can  be  no  better  master  tl 
^^  fess  to  serve.     May  we  possess  his  spirit ;  may  we 

1/  example;  may  wc  have  an  active  synif*athy  with  t 

wsk  and  daughters  of  poverty  and  want ;  may  we  shun 

for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner  and  the  insane,     F( 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  leai 

ye  have  done  it  unto  me,^' 

Having  made  this  acknowledgment  of  our  God 
*•  the  death  of  the  greatest  earthly  benefactor  of  this 

^^  the  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo,  of  Worcester,     We  neve 

tmi  get  his  last  words  to  us,  when  asked  to  renew  his 

^^  Society*     He  said,  in  substance,  *'How  can  I  wit 

such  a  cause  ?  **     He   made   llie   following   bequ 
%  Society:-  m 

fte  EMraci  from  the  Lusi  Will  of  ihe  Hon,  Danii 

1^  **  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Prison  Discipline 

BJiftp  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Six  Thousai?: 

to  be  expended  by  the  officers  of  that  Society  fo 
beingj  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  promote  the 
spiritual  interest  of  those  confided  to  their  care." 


life 


o  rmisom  disciplixe  societt. 

It  wiD  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  th 
legacy  has  been  received ;  and  that  it  is  well  investc 
permanent  fund,  bearing  the  beloved  name  of  the  dono: 

This  Report  is  submitted  imder  the  following  a 
ment:  — 

CcTTespondence. 

Plan  of  a  New  Prison, 

Points  of  Agreement  in  Prison  Discipline. 

Notice  of  Particular  Prisons, 

Moral  Means  in  Prison. 

Causes  of  Crime. 

Insanity  in  Penitentiaries. 

Reconvictions. 

List  of  Officers  and  Members. 

Treasurer's  Annual  Account. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations. 

Tables  relating  to  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philade 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

•«  Niw  York,  May  1! 
•My  dear  Sir: 

"  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to  receive  your 
vitiiig  me,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  arrangementa,  to  attend  an 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  in  Boston,  on 
instant ;  and  I  regret  exceedingly,  for  my  own  sake,  that  it  is  not  in 
to  return  a  positive  answer.  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  attend  if  I  pa 
but  that  present  appearances  render  it  very  miprobable  that  1  sball 
comply  with  your  request,  and  gratify  my  own  wishes. 

**  begging  you  to  assure  the  conmiittee  that  I  have  a  giatefol  se 
honor  they  nave  done  me, 

•  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

•  Veiy  tfoly  joma^ 
«  Rev.  Louis  D  wight."  *  iXO. 


•Rev.  Louis  DwiasT.  **  5s«  T vn,  Mmf  1 

«  Dear  Sir: 

**lmm  m  poanssioo  of  jf^tr  anrJbA^m^ m  vtlMtf  if 
suttee  of  mnffemtms^U^  attend  vmv  MfMnirmrj  a  faAM  ift  ^ 
•<I  shall  at  that  tira«  be  ectgafod  m  ^iAjk^  tKj  ^xvwry^  tiiipiiaK, 
therefore  be  out  of  my  y^mtt  v>  ^^^^  yn^  xuriaiu^u 

« I  regret  this  on  tmm  a^e^xnus.  xsA  t^sij  tuMn  -w^tmrn^s^  if  1M 
recoUecuon  I  have  of  tlw  ftaM«r  wive»  «if  hpjbww^  m.  fim  Mm.% 


TWENTT-FIE3T    REPORT 1S46. 

affisfded  me,  and  becaose  I  ahull  tliua  he  deprived  of  the  q] 
plointn^  in  peraon  to  you,  who  have  Imeti  th(?  pioneers  in  th 
ceaa  which  has  iitteaded  our  eflTorts  to  Jbllow  in  your  footilep 
I  ^  **  You  are  aware  Uiat  Uie  objects  of  our  society  are  faroi 

1  comprehending^  as  we  do,  tJie  relief  of  dischitrged  convicta. 

L.  branch  of  our  dutiea,  we  have  uiuturBd  a  system,  an  Acctm 

P^D  not  be  un interesting^  to  you, 

[  ^  We  huve  an  agent,  whose  whole  time  Is  demoted  to  th 

btiaineis;  and  durin^-  the  iB  monlha  of  our  existeneci  we  ha\ 
to  over  300  convicts. 

**The  relief'  we  afford  is  mainly  tn  the  form  of  aiding  them 
livelihoods,  that  being  the  end  whiuh,  above  all  othera,  we  h 
view. 

"  To  effect  this^  we  have  diflbrcnt  arrange menta  as  to  malei 

**  Jh  to  fimatfSj  we  have  a  hotaae  in  t!ie  upper  part  of  th 
denominaic  *  The  Home '^- which  is  under  the  imioediate 
niatrtcMjfl,  and  which  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  be  neve 
visit  it  duily,  and  control  and  direct  all  its  operations* 

*•  Into  *  The  Home  *  all  our  female  convicts  are  received 
remain  until  situations  can  be  obtained  for  them^  earning,  by 
la  much  t%a  poiisible  toward  the  expensns  of  keeping  up  the  & 

*'  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  has  been,  thai  we  have  re 
Home*  over  130  females,  and  tor  more  tliacj  Ijolf  of  them  « 
aittmtions ;  and  we  find  that,  as  we  progress  and  elevate  the 
institution,  the  demand  upon  us  for  servants  is  greater  than  o 
ply.  At  one  time  we  had  about  liO  inuiates,  but  now  we 
applications  are  made  to  ua  to  famish  servants  so  fast  as  thu; 
re  J  need  our  number. 

*♦  •!*  (q  m«/f^,  our  mode  of  proceeding  is  different  Wbe 
of  priiion,  we  prtx^ure  boarding  places  for  them  until  they  can  : 
Many  of  them^  having  trades,  are  soon  taken  care  of  But  w< 
occjision  to  advance  money  to  or  for  them,  to  buy  tools  or  othi 
kbor, 

H6.  *i  We  make  the  advancee,  and  take  their  promiie  to  repav  1 

e^nct  no  security  from  them  but  their  good  behavior,  and  alio 
the  amount  advanced  in  large  or  small  sums,  sja  may  be  com 

"The  number  whom  we  have  thui  aided  exceeds  170,  and  ' 
instfince.^  where  our  whole  advances  are  returned,  and  contri 
convicts  t'l  our  funds  over  and  above  the  advances  made  to  th 

**T|ie  success  which  has  aitended  our  operaliona  hae  b 
graliiyinc^  und  encouraging.  We  have  depended  for  our  me 
contributions,  and  they  have  been  very  liberal. 

**  The  legislature  hiks  sanctioned  our  eflbrts,  and  has  gi? 
incorporation,  clotlnnu  us  with  the  compulsory  power  of  inspe 
Prisons  in  the  sttitc,  and  authorising  ua  to  establish  a  \Voj 
reception  nf  vngmntJ  and  disorderly  persons  in  thi3  city* 

"  We  shflU  immediately  proceed  in  carrying  out  the  prorvb 
and  I  entertttin  no  doubt  of  our  being  able  soon  to  have  aiicJi 
Buccesfful  operation  here, 

"While,  however,  devotmg  our  attention  thus  to  the  cai 
convicts  and  oF  tho^e  charged  with  minor  offencps,  we  have  r 
fill  of  the  equally  interesting  subject  of  Prison  discrpline,  tho' 
that,  we  have  felt  that  we  are  but  your  younger  sister ;  and  i 
you  that  we  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  good  winch  you  have  i 
a  fervent  hope  that  prosperity  and  success  may  continue  to  fo 

«  Yourt  Me^  resp 
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Favorable  results  and  important  plans  of  the 
sociation  in  New  York  city,  as  stated  in  the  First  ] 

<*They  have  received  aVout  $3000,  in  donttions  of  money  and 

«  They  have  established  an  agency  and  an  office  for  nude  o 
123  persons  have  been  relieved. 

''They  have  established  a  *  Home'  for  females,  where  107 1 
eeived,  and  which  had,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  28  inmates. 

«*  They  have  found  places  of  employ  for  83  persons,  from  i 
good  accounts  continue  to  be  received. 

**  They  have  attended  to  the  cases  of  80  boys,  and  restore< 
to  their  parents  and  friends. 

^  They  have  attended  to  the  cases  of  several  who  have  bee 
flospicion  of  crime ;  — 

**  And  have  procured  the  release  of  six  who  were  confined  for 

*^  They  propose  to  employ  an  agent,  whose  whole  time  sht 
to  the  cause  of  those  who  are  arrested  and  detained  for  tris 
charges, — 

**  An  agent  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  discharge* 
procure  Uiem  employment,  — 

**  And  an  agent  who  shall  travel  through  the  state,  seeking 
establishing  auxiliaries,  and  diffusing  information  as  to  our  pur 
public  wants. 

**  They  propose,  also,  to  continue  the  establishment  of  'The 
reception  of  females,  and  enlar^  its  sphere  of  usefulness ;  — 

"  To  have  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  County  Prisons  of  ou 
end  that  their  evils,  being  known,  may  be  redre^ed  ;  — 

"  And,  finally,  to  establish  a  Work-House  for  the  reception  an 
those  who,  not  yet  criminal,  are  fast  verging  towards  crime,  sn< 
tion  or  h\l  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  ^ich  tliey  may  be  tre 


PLAN   OF   A  NEW  PRISON. 

In  a  good  Prison,  some  of  the  principal  things  tc 
are,— 

A  good  Site  ;  Convenience  for 

Classification  ;  fyi^g  in  Sickf 

Separation;  Relief  in  Necessi 

Security  ;  Draining  ; 

Supervision  ;  Cleanliness  ; 

Sunlight ;  Exercise  ; 

Artificial  Light ;  Labor  ; 

Heat,     Natural    and  Instruction; 

Artificial ;  Discipline  ; 

Natural  Ventilation;  Correction; 

Artificial  Ventilation;  Extension, 
Water,  Hot  and  Cold; 
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SITE. 


The  sita  should  be  highj  dry,  and  airy  ;  level  o 
face ;  easily  drained ;  not  surrounded  and  overi 
higher  grouuds  and  buildings ;  admitting  of  ^MSm 
out  inconvenience.  ^M 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  keeper's  house  and  entrance  to  the  Prison 
the  south  side,  and  the  front  of  the  Prison  facing 
in  the  proposed  plan- 

The  east  wing  is   for  debtors  and  witnesses  ; 
wing  for  untried  and  tried — ^the  east  side  for  the  f 
the  west  side  for  the  latter ;  atid  the  west  wing  fo 
and  females  -^  the  north  side  for  the  former,  and  the 
for  the  latter. 

These  classes  are  subdivided,  by  placing  the  h: 
most  diHicult  cases  on  the  lower  or  corridor  floor, 
cells  are  stronger  ;  the  best  and  most  hopeful  caj 
second  ajid  third  lioors,  or  galleries  ]  making  as  ms 
if  needful  J  as  there  are  galleries. 


SEPARATIOPT. 


d 


There  are  as  many  cells  as  there  are  supposed  to 
ersj  so  that  it  shall  never  be  necessary  to  place  tw 
together  at  night;  and  the  cells  are  large  enough 
poses^  day  and  night,  which  it  is  suitable  and  proper 
for  in  the  cells. 


SECURITY. 


It 


is  a  Prison  within  a  Prison  —  the  most  secure 
onsj  because  the  only  wall  which  can  be  broken 
hope  of  escape,  is  exposed  to  observation  from  the  gi 
and  even  if  that  were  broken^  and  the  prisoner  sht 
the  observation  of  the  guard,  he  has  another  wati 
so  that  the  security  is  twofold. 


SUPERVISION. 


4 


The  outside  and  inside  of  the  external  waits  anc 
the  corridors,  cell-doors,  and  windows,  the  galleries 
cases,  the  exercising  yards  and  vegetable  gardens,  th 
of  the  dwelling-house  and  the  Prison,  and  the  exerci 
are  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  sentinel  in  the  guard- 
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SUNLIGHT. 

The  corridors  and  galleries,  and  the  cell-doors  and  win 
in  the  wings,  are  open,  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  bui 
to  a  broadside  of  sunlight,  through  windows  9  feet  wid 
25  feet  high. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

The  lamps  suspended  in  the  corridors  are  all  seen  fro 
guard-room,  to  light  all  the  corridors,  and  cast  their 
into  the  cell  windows,  in  addition  to  the  light  allowed 
prisoner  in  his  cell. 

NATURAL  VENTILATION. 

In  a  pleasant  season  of  the  year,  as  spring,  summe 
autumn,  the  air  passes  freely  through  the  large  windo 
the  guard-room,  on  the  octagon  corners,  from  north-\i 
south-east,  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  from  the  en< 
dows  of  the  east  and  west  wings,  from  east  to  west,  an 
west  to  east ;  and  from  the  end  windows  of  the  north 
from  north  to  south-east,  and  from  north  to  south-west,  tl 
the  guard-room,  and  in  an  opposite  direction ;  thus  free 
thoroughly  ventilating  the  whole  building. 

ARTIFICIAL  VENTILATION. 

The  air  enters  the  air-chambers  from  without,  in  larg 
zontal  flues ;  is  warmed  around  the  tubes  or  pipes  of  th 
ing  apparatus,  in  large  air-chambers  in  the  basement  ; 
ducted  under  the  corridor  floor,  to  the  warm  air-flues  1 
to  the  cells;  thence  to  the  top  of  each  cell,  in  the  wa 
flue  appropriated  to  each  cell ;  thence  the  foul  air  it 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  to  the  top  of  the  block,  in 
air  flue  appropriated  to  each  cell ;  thence  to  the  end 
block  adjoining  the  guard-room ;  and  thence  to  the  great 
chimney,  which  is  kept  warm  by  the  escape  smoke  ai 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  basement,  and  a  fire  kindled 
upper  story  of  the  centre  building,  if  necessary. 

WATER,  HOT  AND   COLD. 

Both  are  laid  on  each  cell,  from  reservoirs  of  each 
the  attic.  This  water  is  saved  from  the  roofs,  and  ] 
from  reservoirs  below  into  the  attic,  so  far  as  the  sii 
sufficient  from  this  source.  The  remainder  is  supp 
pumps  from  wells.  It  is  heated  with  steam  or  hot-wat< 
so  far  as  need  be. 
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CLEANLINESS. 

Each  cell  is  supplied  with  a  wash-basin  and 
tub,  and  each  gallery  with  a  bathing*room,  coua^ 
the  privilege-room.  ^t 

Each  cell  may  be  supplied  with  a  water-close^i 
each  galiery  is  supplied  with  a  water-closet ;  and  j 
made  in  the  wall  for  a  water-closet  in  each  cell  ;  ac 
is  found  that  any  practical  iucouv^mence  arises  froi 
ing  one  in  each  cell,  it  may  afterwaids  be  supplii 
disturbing  the  wall,  ^— 

EXERCISE.  ^ 

Tliere  are  20  exercising  yards,  or  vegetable  gard< 

open  aifp  for  fair  weather,  each  about  SO  feet  long,  . 
to  15  feet  wide. 

There  are  18  galleries  and  floors,  where  an  equal 
prisoners  can  walk  in  foul  weather,  without  seeing  i 
while  they  are  all  under  eonstaiit  su|>ervision  from 
room.  ^m 

LABOR.  ^ 

So  far  as  it  can  be  performed  at  all  in  the  Bos 
mechanical,  it  can  be  performed  in  the  corridor 
cell,  both  being  spacious^  light,  and  airy  ;  also  on  t 
in  the  vegetable  gardens,  during  the  spring,  sui 
autumn. 

rNSTRUCTIDN.  H 

It  can  be  in  the  cell,  in  the  privilege-roomj  or  in  1 


DISCIPLINE. 


There  are  18  privilege-rooms  at  the  corners  o 
and  8  punishmcntH^ells  in  the  basement ;  the 
couiagement,  and  the  latter  for  correction. 


i 


EXTENSION. 

It  admits  of  extension  east,  west. 


^xt 


or  narlhj  w 
ranging  the  general  order  and  symmetry  of  the  j 
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**Statk  LctkatipV 

'^  Re?.  Loiris  Dw'ieB-r,  Bootoiw 

"^DearSir:  ^ 

*'  Your  favor  of  t\m  t^  inatoat  is  before  mei«^| 
City  Priaon  has  been  examined  vrith  w^tue  care,  nnd  it»  adaj^t 
ject  considered. 
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^  The  advantages  to  be  sought  in  such  a  building  are,  ea«e  and  < 
ntpervinon^  secuniy,  naiabU  separatum^  damjication^  adapUxiwn  to 
eiaty  lif^hiy  mtj  wanM  and  venidaUony  inatrucHon^  and  discipline, 

^  My  impression  of  your  plan  of  supervision  is,  that  it  is  the  b 
Been.  A  few  stationary  watchraen  can  see  a  greater  extent  of  the  i; 
exterior  of  the  building  than  I  have  elsewhere  known ;  and  it  is  a 
no  small  importance  tluit  they  can  view  the  external  approach  as 
movements  within.  I  believe,  also,  that  a  Prison  within  an  enclosur 
Btontial  external  wall  is  the  safest  of  any  mode  of  building.  A  Pri 
a  Prison  seems  to  afibrd  less  inducements  to  attempt  escape  than 
for,  breaking  through  the  walls  of  the  apartments  only  brings  the  pr 
an  open  area  strongly  enclosed,  in  direct  view  of  the  watchman 
hardly  fail  to  discover  him  before  he  can  break  through  another  w, 
view  of  the  guard. 

**  The  area,  wide  as  you  propose  it  to  be,  will  furnish  a  good  plac 
at  mechanical  trades  by  those  who  are  admitted  to  nltni  and  assoc 
And  I  can  discover  no  particular  objection  to  it,  as  each  |msoi 
through  with  the  necessary  search,  and  be  placed  immediately  in 
ment  By  this  means,  the  disgraceful  and  offensive  lock-aUp  will  t 
and  the  prisoner  be  safe  from  the  contaminating  influences  which 
nected  with  Prison  operations  know  to  result  trom  this  close  cont 
prisoner  with  another. 

*«  Your  plan  also  lights  the  building  better  than  any  other  tliat  I 
and  this  is  an  important  consideration  in  a  Prison.  Each  individ 
when  in  his  apartment,  to  be  able  to  see  the  light  of  heaven ;  to 
read ;  to  see  all  who  pass  by  him,  and  be  seen  of  them ;  unless  tl 
leges  are  forfeited  by  the  hemousness  of  his  offence,  or  his  incorri 
duct,  when  he  should  be  in  a  solitary  room,  compelled  to  labor  ale 
can  be  trusted  affain  in  the  silent  and  associated  department 

**  Your  plan  admits,  also,  of  a  system  of  thorough  warming  and  ^ 
alid  this  is  of  the  fiirst  importance  in  any  institution,  especially  one  in 
are  conflned  within  doors,  and  have  no  oppottunity  to  breathe  the  e 

^  In  constructing  any  public  building,  too  much  regard  cannot 
this  subject ;  and  if  it  is  not  attended  to  by  some  one  who  appr 
value  of  it,  a^d  understands  the  philosophy  of  it,  it  will  be  veiy  li 
defective.  If  none  but  a  natural  process  of  ventilation  be  attempt 
mission  of  air  must  be  in  ample  quantity,  and  the  means  of  esca 
air  no  less  ample.  There  should  be  no  heat  in  winter  but  what 
aid  ventilation.  This  I  would  establish  as  an  axiom  in  construct! 
lie  buildings,  and  I  would  add,  private  houses  alsa  The  fireplac 
of  warming  without  regard  to  economy,  but  the  air  in  such  apartnv 
erally  pure.  Warming  by  stoves,  with  all  apertures  for  the  escape 
closed,  is  objectionable;  and  air-tight  stoves  are  unwholesome, 
inadmissible  in  public  buildings. 

**If  you  have  air  warmed  by  every  furnace,  stove,  or  pipe  in  th 
ment,  and  free  egress  for  foul  air,  you  will  have  no  want  of  pure  i 
important  matter  will  be  neglected,  unless  it  be  thoroughly  attei 
Watched  fVom  tbd  commencement  of  the  foundation  till  Uie  compl 
Buperstrocture.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  artiH 
tion  adopted  at  Pentonville,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  for  the  Inst 
Britain.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  great  utility,  especially  in  citiei 
air  in,  around,  and  above,  must  be  more  or  less  vitiated  by  the 
causes  of  contamination  perpetually  in  operation. 

<*  There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  warming  a  public  buildi 
climate  it  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  more  expensive  than  in  £n| 
the  thermometer  never  sinks  below  20^  above,  and  here  it  falls  20^ 

*<  From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  Ist  of  April,  the  tempei 
State  Lunatic  Hospital  does  not  vary  l(f  either  way,  from  60^,  a 
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be  kept  In  a  most  aj^cable  an  J  healthy  temperature*  The  bni 
broad  itiifaces  to  tho  coldest  w iritis  ■  lias  hollo iv  walls  at  bri< 
colder  than  aoliii  one^f  and  the  latter  colder  in  winter  than  iitoii€ 
exterior  of  a  Prison  should  always  be  constructed* 

«  The  moisture  of  a  stone  wall  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  objection, 
warmed  by  heated  air »  as  this  mode  of  warming  tends  to  dry  tli 
in  houses  Duilt  of  wood,  but,  in  a  Prison,  would  not  be  Ukely  tc 
able  on  ihi^  account,  with  such  massive  walls. 

^^ The  large  window^  pro|>ofled  in  your  plan,  will  admit  a  free 
air  tJirough  the  Prison,  tmd  prevent  unwhol<  some  dfimpnesa  in  s 

**  The  cinmification  of  prisoners  ^s  a  broad  subject,  —  quite  U 
proper  con.^idenvtion  in  a  letter*  Notliinij  has  been  more  negle 
systems  of  Prison  disi^jpline,  so  far  a^  I  have  known.  The  ad 
syslefji  hiive  inajfited  on  its  exclusive  preference,  while  those  o( 
declnred  that  theirs  only  is  goodj  and  all  others  hi^dy  objection. 

**  1  am  glad  to  see  t^mt,  in  your  plnn  of  a  City  Prison,  you  p 
bine  the  two  systems,  which!  shall  denomins^te  the  soOinn/  sj 
system  of  silttil  and  ojjocmW  labi^r  /  —  the  fir^t,  the  Philadel] 
Other,  the  Auburn  and  \Vf*thersfit?ld  plan.  I  have  lon^  believi 
bination  of  these  two  ay  ate  oh  is  better  than  either  alone* 

**For  tbooe  who  have  comfnitted  high  oflencea,  those  wbos 
death  has  been  commuted  for  imprisoncnent  for  life,  and  for  tli 
been  sent  to  Prison  more  than  once  for  offences  of  mngnitude,  a 
incorrigible  offender,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  solitary  system  is 
objectionable  on  any  accountt  if  the  room  in  which  the  culpri! 
iufficiently  spacious^  and  well  isuppliei]  with  warmth,  pure  air,  a 
To  this  claa^  should  also  be  consigned  all  who  eonduct  badly  ir 
mentfl, 

"The  vio1:ktions  of  tlie  discipline  of  the  Wetherafield  Prison,  ' 
physician^  would  not  exceed  10  percent*  of  the  whole;  and,  witi 

fri=^oner8  above  named,  would  probably  never  have  exceeded  15 
f  these  bajd  men  con  be  removed  to  solitary  apartments,  the  i 
the  sdent  and  associated  system  ean  be  na  easy  and  as  perfe^^t  an 
"I  would  not  say,  by  any  means,  that  hope  should  not  be  h( 
bad  class  of  prisoner  of  improvement  of  condition,  by  long  ai 

f>od  conduct  Every  man  needs  a  moiive  to  induce  him  lo  d 
would  hold  out  to  the  worst  of  nien  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  i 
is  of  more  value  in  Prison  discipline  than  all  the  cats  of  nine 
water  that  can  be  presented  to  him  or  inflicted  upon  him. 

*^  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  in  the  e 
ciated  system,  is  more  desirable  lo  the  generality  of  priflODers  th 
We  like  to  have  as^ociateSj  if  we  cannot  spenk  lo  them ;  and 
of  others  around  us  are  interesting*  if  we  are  not  allowed  to 
The  motive,  therefore,  lo  be  promoted  to  this  cbiss*  by  those  i 
lineraent,  would  be  &  perjjetual  inducement  to  good  conduct,  wo 
punishment  more  endurable,  and  cheered  by  at  least  a  salitary 
a^ement  and  hope.     To  give  tliis  system  a  fair  trial,  the  seclusi 
tion  should  be  perfect*     I  am  not  cjuile  sure  that  there  is 
in  your  plan  to  make  it  so ;  if  n^it,  attention  should   be    i 
that  the  convict  be  solitary  and  ainne,  beyond  the  rciich  of  hut 
tlie  din  of  labor  in  other  paru  of  the  estabttshment.    The 
chaplain,  the  warden,  and  the  teacher,  should  visit  him;  and 
•ohtary  sesits  may  be  provided  for  him,  that  he  may  attend  reS 
on  the  Sabbath* 

» In  ray  view,  yon  are  right  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  \ 
apartiJients  of  silent  and  associated  labor.  This  is  punishiuc 
•evere  for  all  new  oflendera  for  ordinary  crimes,  and  for  such  o 
observe  the  rules  and  respect  the  disci phne  of  the  Prisoiu 
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constant  motive  to  do  weD,  to  avoid  aererer  ioflictiona,  which  tii 
others  suffer,  and  which  thej  know  they  shall  be  compelled  to  be 
disorderly,  rebelliooa,  idle,  or  lazy.  I  would  also  afford  them  b 
affement,  hold  out  to  them  more  cheering^  hope,  to  restrain  them  fi 
of  niles,  and  to  induce  them  to  conduct  with  propriety,  and  perfo 
faithfully. 

**  The  third  class,  which  I  propose  to  add  to  the  two  preceding, 
o^  social  and  associated  labor,  which  has  never  yet  been  introduce 
discipline,  as  far  as  I  have  known.  I  will  explain.  When  men 
served  out  the  term  of  their  sentence,  and  have  conducted  with  pi 
respects,  and  especially  when  there  is  evidence  of  reformation,  I 
them  together,  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  at  their  meals,  at  thi 
reading  room  and  school,  —  allowing  them  to  convene,  to  talk  al 
and  to  gain  intelligence  from  the  public  press  of  what  is  goi: 
world  without ;  and  thus  prepare  them  for  rc-admittance  into 
some  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  and  a  feeling  that  they  have  claims  \ 
munity,  and  tl^t  they  shall  be  admitted  a^ain  to  associate  with  ti 
gain  respect  and  confidence,  if  their  conduct  shall  merit  it  I  ^ 
select  and  careful,  at  first,  in  these  promotions,  but  would  hold 
ments  to  all  to  conduct  in  a  manner  that  will  secure  them  this  ij 
dition  in  their  turn.  The  motive  to  conduct  well,  thus  held  out  tc 
will  be  strong,  improve  his  character  and  conduct  while  in  Pris 
him  a  better  citizen  when  discharged. 

**  I  am  aware  Uiat  objections  will  be  made  to  this  mode  of  brii 
era  together,  by  those  who  advocate  the  total  and  entire  separatio 
that  they  shall  gain  no  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  have  do  van 
ciation  afler  discharge.  These  objections,  however,  are  of  littl 
is  rare  that  the  community  do  not  know  the  individuals  amonfl 
have  been  in  Prison,  and  the  cases  must  be  very  unfrequent  t£ 
have  been  in  Prison  live  in  the  same  community,  and  do  not  knov 
history. 

**  For  a  few  months  before  discharge,  they  may  be  permitted 
with  quite  as  much  propriety  as  afler.  The  knowledge  of  ea€ 
prisoners  who  have  conducted  well  in  confinement,  especially 
been  reformed,  mav  be  productive  of  as  much  good  as  evil ;  i 
much  more.  It  is  but  a  poor  report  to  make  of  Prison  reform,  th 
to  allow  such  persons  to  come  toother  in  presence  of  an  offi< 
and  eat,  and  read,  for  a  short  period. 

**  My  view  of  the  matter  is  quite  different.  Of  all  things,  it  i 
ble  with  the  discharged  prisoner,  that  he  should  not  feel  tha 
society  is  lost ;  that  he  is  to  be  discarded  and  shunned,  now  thi 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  is  restored  again  to  the  worid  for  go 
If  the  respectable  man  shuns  him,  and  treats  him  with  disrespect 
the  respectable  man,  and  seek  society  amongst  the  profligate 
perhaps,  even,  be  driven  to  the  haunts  of  vice  and  crime  for  socie 
life  has  not  destroyed  his  social  nature ;  he  cannot  live  alone  in  i 
he  has  made  good  resolutions,  and  determined  to  pmsoe  a  vi 
future,  how  chilling  and  disheartening  must  be  the  (rowm  and  n 
good  and  virtuous  of  his  acquaintance !  He  must  have  great 
adlierence  to  principle,  who  can  withstand  this  roMncas  and  ca 
world. 

(*  With  how  much  more  confidence  can  the  kecpci  of  a  1 
the  discharged  prisoner,  who  has  been  allowed 
here  proposed,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  tbeir  i 

^  Prison  keepers  are  generally  considered  Id  ke  eoU 
have  not  so  found  them.    Their  sympathy  far  the 
strong  and  active ;  they  are  ready  to  4 
an  interest  in  his  welfare^  and  f 
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"  Mm?  pmoners  ulao  farm  atrong^  attuchmDnt^  to  their  offi 
they  «peak  in  no  measured  terms  of  respect  &nd  gmlitude^  e 
dbchitrg'O. 

<*  Men  are  not  always  worse  for  havtnii  been  prlaonem^  nor 
tXwwys  the  woral  of  men*  Many  kind  anil  j^enerotis  hearts  ore 
tliem;  men  of  tulents,  enterprise^j  and  injafonuity.  Many  reforii 
Prison  as  worthy  of  conf^d^nce  and  onconm^ement  a^  the  Waal 
ftbiindttns  bis  cups,  and  re.^Iv^  to  live  a  life  of  uaefuJneas  and 

*'  If  the  principl«33  which  have  been  so  successfully  applied  t 
thoulil  be  extended  to  the  priHoneri  there  would  be  fewer  relafH 
and  fewer  recntnTnittHls.  A  man  now  is  sometimeB  glnd  lo  retu, 
avoid  tbe  frown  and  hoBtility  of  tlie  worlds  and  to  obtiin  the  me 
ence  by  his  own  effort;*,  which  he  cnnnot  always  do  abroad. 

**The  letonn   coateinpUted   in  Prison   discipline  will  diaca 
colored  garment,  tl*e  shaven  head,  the  degraded  lock-stepj  the 
as  an  indiscrinnnEit^  pnictice.     Gonlrdenct^  should  take  the  plac 
witij  all  except  tlie  incorrigible,  who  may  be  secured  m  this  mi 
their  contarnmuting  influence  be  avoided. 

''The  term;*  of  tlie  law  are  lenient  c  urn  pared  witli  tbe  pra 
Priscjna.  To  be  confined  at  hard  labor  is  fir  lesa  deeradlng  thai 
which  keeps  upon  a  man  the  evidence  of  his  humilijition  in  the 
wear*,  and  renews  the  waat  of  confidence  every  night  in  tJie  b> 
he  is  subjected  before  he  retires  lo  his  rest 

**  I  am  free  to  say,  that,  in  my  acquaintance,  the  want  of 
wholesome  food,  the  insolence  of  petty  otficera^  the  search ^  the  i 
mentii,  tlio  half-abaven  head,  and  tlie  ven^iin  on  hia  person  an 
celt,  afe  a  severer  iuHiction  on  the  prtsoner  than  ttie  sentenc 
This  IS  a  condition  of  thiuga  that  calls  loudly  for  reform ;  and  I 
the  time  has  come  when  it  can  be  effected. 

« It  m  reasiin-ible,  certainly,  tliat  the  prisoner  should  have 
compatible  ivitli  his  situation.  It  is  a  itir  greater  sufferinjr  to  ha^ 
of  fiiod,  or  food  of  bad  quality  and  in  bad  condition,  than  tc 
imp<ised  upon  him.  Who  would  not  prefer  to  work  all  day,  ml 
with  bu^  and  fleas  and  in  filthy  bed?  at  nig-ht?  These' in fli 
part  of  his  sentence,  and,  if  he  suffens  them,  his  punishment  ' 
law. 

"  Good  food,  frequent  ablution,  clean  beds,  kind  treatment,  re] 
tion,  friendly  advice^  and  the  comforts  of  wannth,  pure  air,  ani 
heaven,  —  none  of  which  are  forbidden  b^  the  hiw,  —  wdl  mafei 
situation  comparatively  comfortable,  and  mflnence  his  feelings  a 
most  favorably. 

**  Very  truly  ajid  respectful  1v, 

"  ^ours, 

*' SAMUEL  a 


1 


"  ST4ri    L&fTATIC   Ho! 

**  Woitc£flTxit,  Ma 
**  Rev*  Lodis  DwiGOT,  Boatoji. 
«^  Dear  Sir  t 

"  Yocur  favor  of  the  4th  instant  cam©  lo  me  tli 
have  examined  its  contents  with  care,  and  will  reply  briefly  to 
the  order  in  which  you  have  made  tlie  inquiries. 

"  Fttst,  With  regard  to  the  chapel^  I  aay^  I  cnnstder  a  chapel 
teaching;  of  primary  importance  —  indispensable  m  a  Priton  con: 
would  have  two  religious  services  on  the  13 ab bath ;  and  pruyer? 
twice,  a  day,    I  would  have  a  Sabbath  school  for  all^  and  a  day 
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better  class  of  prisooers  at  least,  and  iiistruction  in  reading,  speUing 
all  who  are  ignorant  of  these  elements  of  education. 

*^  My  opinion  is,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction,  as  a  discipli 
mind  and  feelings,  has  a  salutary  influence  on  the  prisoner ;  makes 
docile,  more  subdued,  and  more  ready  aiid  cheerful  to  bear  his  punisli 
makes  a  better  prisoner,  because  it  makes  a  better  man,  to  hear  thi 
truth,  to  assemble  in  religious  worship,  to  have  his  duty  explained  to 
the  consequences  of  wickedness  presented  to  him  in  plain,  practical 
instruction.  Without  a  chapel  and  opportunity  to  attend  public  wo 
Sabbath  is  the  most  tedious  of  all  the  days  of  the  week ;  it  is  a  pi 
which  transcends  the  law,  and  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  on  any  prisor 
sentence  of  the  law  often  imposes  a  number  of  days  in  solitary  con 
before  hard  labor  commences ;  and  the  prisoner  will  generally  say,  i 
are  the  hardest  days  of  his  punishment;  but  the  want  of  a  chap 
solitary  confinement  on  each  prisoner,  every  Sabbath  of  his  impr 
Where  this  is  the  regulation,  the  prisoner  dreads  the  Sabbath,  and  fe 
worst  humor  on  that  day.  The  Sabbath  is  also  a  day  to  plot  misch 
neas  with  the  prisoner  is  as  injurious  as  idleness  elsewhere  on  t 
character  of  man. 

^  Let  the  prisoner  have  a  bath  on  the  Sabbath,  dress  in  his  Sunday  si 
chapel  and  the  Sabbath  school,  and  let  the  better  class  assemble  to 
presence  of  an  officer,  read,  converse,  write  lettera  to  their  friends, 
Sabbath  will  be  hailed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  enjoyment ;  the  associa 
be  pleasant ;  these  exercises  and  tliis  social  intercourse  will  be  deligi 
an  influence  may  be  established  that  will  extend  far  beyond  the  Prise 

**  The  religious  teaching  of  the  Sabbath  may  here,  as  elsewhere 
radical  change  of  character,  and  result  in  an  entire  amendment  of  Um 

**  I  should  think  the  room  over  your  guard-room  would  be  favor 
chapel,  large,  well-ventilated,  and  easy  of  access.  Morning  and 
prayers  may  be  attended  elsewhere,  perhaps,  if  the  assembling  in  t 
would  be  attended  with  inconvenience  or  delay.  These  morning  an 
services  should  be  short,  never  exceed  15  minutes  if  the  prisoner  is 
or  20  if  he  is  sitting. 

**  This  room  may,  I  think,  be  very  properly  used  as  a  school-too 
week  time,  and  for  a  Sabbath  school  also.  It  will  be  convenient  as 
which  the  better  class  of  prisonera  may  be  permitted  to  spend  an  houi 
in  social  intercouree,  in  presence  of  one  or  more  officers. 

^  I  see  no  objection  to  your  door  but  the  expense  of  it,  and  pet 
ought  not  to  be  made,  if  it  is  necessary.  The  iron  door  is  important  ' 
door  on  the  outside  will  be  well  for  the  doora  of  those  who  may  condi 
The  Venetian  blind  door  may  be  used  for  the  better  class,  at  the  cot 
the  prisoner.  Two  doore,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
the  inm  door  for  all ;  the  tight  wood  door  for  discipline  —  for  bad  ] 
and  the  Venetian  blind  door  for  protection  for  the  good ;  and  perhaps 
the  celhi  might  have  the  iron  door  only. 

"  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  closed  window  to  each  cell, 
tion  worth  considering.  The  air  should  circulate  freely  into  and  throi 
apartment,  and  the  prisoner  should  not  have  the  power  to  prevent  it 
notions  are  not  to  be  gratified  in  this  particular.  Whether  it  is  nei 
have  the  upper  sash  of  the  room  glazed  throughout  the  building,  is  d 
me.  Should  the  prisoner,  in  any  case,  have  the  power  of  shuttinj^  hit 
inspection  when  he  pleases  ?  obliging  the  guard  to  open  the  windo 
a  view  of  him,  and  thus  afibrding  him  an  opportunity  to  cease  froo 
chief,  if  he  is  engaged  in  it? 

**  I  should  think  a  few  rooms  might  have  the  close  shutters,  but  a 
need  them.    I  would  have  both  the  windows  and  the  doora  stro 
simple  as  possible,  to  avoid  getting  out  of  order,  to  which  such 
liable. 
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"Tn  these  respects^  my  views  are  very  like  your  own,  unlesi 
would  hnve  fewer  secluded  rooms.     It  may  be  well   to  hava  ii 
entirely  dark  ;  very  few^  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  will  be  iyfficient 

**  The  inquiry  respecting  water-closets  is  the  most  difficult  on 
answer,  I  am  inclined  to  tlie  opinion^  that  one  or  two  on  each  f 
better  than  one  in  each  room.  They  are  bad  tilings  to  get  out  o 
should  not  be  under  tlie  control  of  raiacbievous  priaoners.  In  rooi 
by  good  prisonere,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  tbpin  ;  but  for  nia 
tiilnk  quite  na  well  of  your  close  pans,  to  be  at  the  command  of  thi 
and  cmplied  at  any  time  in  the  night,  if  offensive, 

'*  I  am  in  favor  of  a  very  fre«  admission  of  pure  water  inton  Prisoi 
mdvise  that  ei^ch  prisoner  have  control  of  all  that  he  needs  for  ah 
drink.  This  ia  not  objectionable,  as  far  as  1  can  conceive,  in  any  p< 
Pure  air  and  pure  water,  so  bountifully  supplied  by  a  kind  Provide 
be  every  tnan  s  boon^  aa  they  are  the  great  luxuries  of  which  the  t 
poor  alike  participate^ 

**In  short,  my  idea  of  a  perfect  Prison  boildin^i  is  safety,  ease  oj 
Bieana  of  socJution  for  forae,  free  light,  pure  air,  fnciiities  fc 
warmth,  and  a  supply  of  pnre  water ;  ttie  best  aminpfement*  fer 
dmmjkolion^  and  in^rmtion^  a  good  chapel  and  school-room,  w 
baths,  pleoaant  apartmenta  for  labor,  and  means  for  comfort  every  \ 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

«a  B.  WOOD 
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POINTS  OP  AGREEMENT  ON  PRISON  DISC 


Good  officers. 

Solitary  confinement  at  night. 
Preventing  evil    communica- 
tion by  day  and  night. 
Good  instruction. 
Labor. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Clean)  iness* 
Health. 

Care  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
Humanity. 
Patience, 
Government. 
Obedience, 
Order. 
Industry* 
Supervision. 
Classification. 
Security* 
CoQvenieDce. 


Light. 

Air. 

¥enlilation. 

Heat 

Food, 

Clothing* 

Books, 

Encouragement  and 

lion. 
Punishment. 
Correction. 
Reformation* 
A  Jail  delivery  of  lui 
Suitable  provision  foi 

natics  in  Asylum, 

of  Prisons. 
Houses  of  Refuge  1 

nile  Delinquents, 
Prayer  for  the  divine 
The  help  of  God* 
B* 
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NOTICE  OP  PARTICULAR  PIJISONS. 

STATE   PRISON  IN  MAINE. 

««  Thomastoit,  May  18 
**  Rev.  Louis  Dwioht. 

"Sir: 
<«  Your  favor  of  the  15th  instant  is  received.    The  rea 

}rou  have  not  received  my  annual  report  is,  that  it  has  not  been  print* 
egislature  convened  lost  week.    When  printed,  I  will  forward  you  oi 

^  The  information  you  ask  for  concerning  sick  prisoners  being  pai 
will  ffivo  as  correctly  as  possible.  Since  I  have  had  charge  here,  s 
there  nas  been  but  one  pardoned  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  We 
few  deatlis  in  this  Prison,  and  nearlv  or  quite  all  are  from  disease  c< 
before  entering  the  Prison.  We  nave  but  little  sickness  among  | 
who  are  healthy  when  they  enter  the  Prison. 

**  Our  now  Frison  answers  every  purpose  we  anticipated,  and  we 
lighted  with  it  It  is  healthy,  clean,  comfortable,  and  convenient  fo: 
inspection. 

**  As  to  punishment,  we  have  none  but  mild,  and  but  little  of  that ;  ' 
to  put  the  person  to  be  punished  into  one  of  our  old  cells,  which  wei 
jTou  when  here, — and  those  made  darker  than  usual,  if  possible, — i 
on  bread  and  water.  We  invariably  release  him  from  punishment  ^ 
calls,  if  it  is  in  one  or  more  days,  he  appearing  penitent 

^  This  punishment,  although  mild,  answers  in  nearly  every  case.  ^ 
one  rather  stubborn.  In  one  instance,  we  had  to  resort  to  the  lash, 
that  was  but  lightly  inflicted.  The  prisoner  is  under  a  life  sentenc* 
was  commuted  by  the  governor  from  hanging.  He  is  a  bad  man,  i 
treatment  and  persuasion  had  failed  to  accomjuiah  what  they  do  in  ro* 
—  make  the  prisoner  better.  For  more  than  a  year,  the  inspectors  am 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  whip  that  nu 
informed  him,  and  used  all  my  powers  to  keep  him  clear,  but  faih 
whipped  him  a  dozen  lashes,  with  a  small  green  hide,  and  it  has  d 
more  ^^ood  than  several  pmuahments  as  before  inflicted.  He  has 
well  since.  I  believe  the  officers  should  be  invested  with  power 
stripes,  and  be  cautious  how  they  abuse  that  power. 

<*  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  kind  and  good  officers  are  willing  to  ii 
pioper  punishments  upon  unfortunate  convicts  under  their  charge. 

«I  think  we  have  as  good  discipline  in  our  Prison  now  as  there  i 
other,  as  our  new  Prison  will  admit  of  it  And  the  prisoners  genera 
to  enjoy  themselves  —  are  healthy  and  industrious. 

**I  should  be  highly  pleased  to  be  present  at  your  anniversary  on 
Instant,  bot  am  of  the  opinion  I  cannot 

*  Respectfully  your  friend, 

« BENJAMIN  Cl 


STATE  PRISON  IN  NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Prison  for  the  June  session 
legislature,  1845,  is  a  neatly-printed  octavo  pami^le 
pages.  It  contains  reports  from  the  warden,  physici 
chajdain. 
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It  appears  from  the  warden's  re[Kirtj  that  the  ou 
prisoners  at  the  commencanieni  of  the  year  was  .  .  . 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  ctuse,  ,  . 

Showing  a  diminutian  of  .......  . 

The  number  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  w: 
pardon,  12,  i,  e.,  1  in  7  of  the  whole  number  dischi 
pardon,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  by  pardon  as  by  a: 
of  sentence  or  in  due  comse  of  law<  One  was  disch 
reverse  of  judgment. 

TJie  mortality  was  2  out  of  an  average  number  of 
in  42 ,J,  which  is  more  than  the  average  mortality  of  : 
on  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  average  mortal 
1812  to  1845j  inclusive,  having  been  1  in  77^^*^^^,  or  '^ 
2179,  the  sum  total  of  the  average  number  of  prisone 
years.  —  The  physician  says,  — 

*'Thia,  like  liiD  lost  year^  haa  been  an  unuaually  sickly  oneJ 
aaturnn  of  l&M,  about  J  in  every  5  of  the  convicts  was  sick  with 
yer"  "  Last  year,  tliere  was  a  large  nuniljer  of  caaes."  **  There  h 
unumtal  amount  of  fever  m  iJie  town  of  Concord^  during  the  year 
but  Jiothing  like  the  proportion  that  has  occturred  at  the  Fenrtentia 
si Jes  rJie  large  number  of  fever  cases  of  the  last  year,  we  have  ak 
than  ttio  usual  amount  of  bowet^  catarrhal,  rheumatic,  and  dyspeptic 
togatlter  with  a  few  cases  ofcry^ipelaa." 

The  employment  of  the  prisoners  was  as  follow; 
the  cabinet  shop ;    24  ia  the  smiths^  shop ;  25  in 
shop;  2  in  the  cookery;  2  washing  and  mending; 
steam  engine ;    I  in  tlie  hall ;    1  lumper ;  and  1  old 
firm.     Total,  8L 

Their  naitvity  was,  52  from  New  Hampshire  ;  21  fr 
states  in  llie  Union  -  and  8  from  foreign  countries.     ^ 

Their  crimes  were,  for  steaJing,  36,  of  whom  7  sto 
and  2  sheep;  larceny,  2;  counterfeiting  bank  notes 
coinj  2;  passing  counterfeit  money,  o;  subornation  oi 
1 ;  forgery,  4 ;  house  and  store  breaking,  6 ;  burj 
rape,  3;  attempt  at  rape,  4;  arson  and  bumingi  \ 
slaughter,  1;  murder  in  second  degree,  4;  attera 
3;  murder,  senteoce  commuted,  1.     Total,  81. 

Their  sentences  were,  for  life,  11;  15  years,  1" 
1 ;  12  years,  1 ;  10  years,  6  ;  9  years,  1 ;  8  years,  4 ; 
8  3  6  years,  4  ;  5  years,  14  j  4  years,  5  j  3  years,  18; 
7  ;  Ij  years,  L  Tolalj  81.  —  Average  length  of  sent 
lowing  the  life  sentence  30  yearSj  8  years  and  9 
Average  length  of  sentence,  not  including  the  life  si 
5  years  3  months  and  12  days. 

Their  ages  were  as  follows  :  between  10  and  20  y« 
between  20  and  30  yearsj  33 ;  between  30  and  40 
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between  40  and  50  years,  9 ;  between  50  and  60  ye 

between  60  and  70  years,  3 ;    between  70  and  80  y« 

Total,  81. 

The  income  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  exceed 

disbursements  for  all   thiugs,   including   the  salary   i 

officers. 

The  income  from  the  smith's  shop  was $1,! 

"  "         "      "    cabinet  shop, 1,! 

"  "         «      "    shoe  shop, 2,5 

"  "         "      "    steam  engine, 5 

"  *'         "      "    visitors'  fees, ! 

"  "         "      "    manure, 

The  disbursements  for  clothing  and  bedding,    ...  ( 

provisions, 2,i 

salaries,  fuel,  oil,  ^^c,  .  .  .  2,( 

repairs  and  improvements,  .  ^ 

interest, 

Income  exceeding  disbursements, i 

The  great  results  of  the  Prison,  from  1812  to  1845 
sive,  are  as  follows :  — 

During  the  period  of  34  years, 
657  prisoners  have  been  committed ; 

have  been  discharged  by  expiration  of  sei 
have  been  pardoned ; 
have  died  ; 
have  escaped 

is  the  total  of  the  average  number  of  p 

for  all  the  years  from  1812. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed^  1  in  1^^  have  be 

charged  by  expiration  of  sentence ;  1  in  ^^^  have  b< 

charged  by  pardon ;  1  in  233^^*^  have  died ;   and  1  ij 

have  escaped. 

Of  the  sum  total  of  the  average  numbers,  —  i.  e.,  5 
for  34  years,  1  in  6^^^  have  been  discharged  by  es 
of  sentence;  1  in  ll^®o%  have  been  discharged  by 
1  in  77^®^  have  died ;  and  1  in  167^*^1^  have  escaped. 
The  recommittals  nowhere  appear  in  this  report 
that  the  chaplain  says,  —  Of  48,  the  whole  number  w 
been  liberated  in  two  years  past,  not  one  has  been  re 
ted.     This  is  an  omission  which  we  regret. 

The  principles  of  government  as  stated  by  the  wa 
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chaplfiin,  and  the  system  of  iiistmction  as  stated  by  til 
lain  J  will  appeax  in  another  part  of  the  Report. 

STATE    PRISON   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Amuial  Report  of  this  Prison  for  the  year  endi 
tember  30,  1845,  is  a  neatly-printed  octavo  pamphle 
pages.  It  contains  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  tjH 
and  |4iysician.     The  inspectors  say,  ^ —  ^1 

**  They  have  rirason  to  believe,  from  their  own  knowledge  of  !Ke  ftfli 
Prbqn,  derived  from  the  diacharge  of  their  officiul  duties,  riB  well  ua  f 
mation  otherwise  obtained,  tlmt  iu  frc^noml  int^rn^^ti^  und  condition  w 
more  prosperous,  nor  ita  objects  more  fully  attained,  thin  at  the  pfcft 

" The  uorWhops  und  other  buildings  which  have  been  newly  ew 
the  repairs  that  have  been  tntide^  show  ti  judicioui^  and  economicai  m 
of  the  money  approprifited  by  Uie  le^fialature  for  th«l  purpose  "    ^M 

The  change  in  the  sho^is  and  other  buildings  th^| 
as  fav^orable  to  healtli  and  discipline.     They  say,-^^| 

'*The  Prison  is  nnt  a  charge  upon  the  state;"  *nhiit  the  SabblB 
in  tL  pro^pPRHis  stite;"  that**  the  hundred  dollars  lately  .*»ppropriBti 
legisluUire  to  cidiLrge  the  libmry  has  been  expended,  and  for  Uiat  [ 
and  **c>fthe  utility  and  importance  of  furni^^bin^  the  convicts  with  a 
amount  of  usefid  reading-,  there  will  probably  be  but  one  opinion." 

The  warden's  report  shows  the  number  of  convicti 
comniencemcrit  of  the  year  to  have  been  27G  ;  at  th 
287  ;  —  an  increase  of  11. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  ,  .  ,  , 
By  reniissimi  of  sentence  or  pardon,  .  ,  ,  *  • 
By  order  of  conrtj  6;  by  death,  1^  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

Total,  .  . 

The  ages  of  those  in  Prison  are  as  follows  :  — froJ 
years,  18;  from  20  to  30,  130;  from  30  to  40,  77;   1 
to  50,  37;  frnn:i  5U  to  60,  18;  from  61)  to  70,  7,     Tot 

The  rrimes  were  principally  as  follows  :  —  larcenyj  8C 
mon  and  noloriotis  thief,  19 ;  burglary,  15  j  do.  second  de, 
burglary  and  larceny,  5 ;  arson,  4  ;  do.  in  secotid  dcg 
assfink  with  intent  to  murder,  5 ;  murder,  6 ;  assault  \ 
tent  to  rafie,  8  ;  breaking  and  entering  a  dwetling-ho 
stealing  therefrom,  8;  shop-breaking,  II;  having  con 
bank  notes  with  intent  to  pasa,  10 ;  store-breaking  and  1 
6 ;  robbery,  4.  The  above  are  the  most  uumeroi^^ 
gravated  crimes.  S 

The  sentences  varied  from  one  year,  for  which  pexK 
were  20,  to  life  sentences,  for  which  there  were  14 
average  length  of  sentence,  calling  the  life  sentence  e 
30  years,  of  the  287  in  Prison  when  the  warden's  rep 
made,  was  5  years  and  8  months.  The  average  lea 
sentence  of  273,  not  including  the  life  sentences,  was 
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9  months  and  9  days.  Average  length  of  sentence  • 
mitted  last  year,  including  3  for  life  at  30  years 
3  years  9  months  and  27  days. 

The  nativity  of  the  287  prisoners  was  as  follow 
Massachusetts^  103 ;  from  other  states  in  the  Ui 
from  foreign  countries,  mostly  from  England  and  I 
Total,  287. 

Their  employment  was  principally  as  stone-ci 
blacksmiths,  20  ;  team  hands,  9 ;  whitesmiths,  9  ;  ti 
10;  cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers,  61;  brush-ni 
cookery,  15  ;  coopers,  8  ;  hatters,  6  ;  shoemakers,  1 
ters  working  o»  repairs,  8  ;  miscellaneous  occupatic 
the  Hospital,  2  ;  invalids,  6.     Total,  287. 

The  recommitments  of  96  committed  last  year  w 
whom  13  are  a  second  time,  and  3  a  third  time. 

Of  the  287  convicts  in  Prison  at  the  close  of  XY 
are  recommitments,  of  whom  29  have  been  twice  < 
14  three  times,  1  four  times,  1  five  times,  and  1  six 

The  warden  says,  — 

**  Of  this  I  am  certain  —  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  < 
more  orderly,  more  industrious,  and  more  obedient,  than  they  n< 
never  was  a  time  when  the  Prison  was  in  a  neater  and  better 
every  respect ;  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  prisoners  were  8< 
healthy,  and  happy.  The  earning  of  the  prisoners,  after  poking 
have  left  a  surplus  of  $807  63.  The  expense  of  lights,  furniture, 
has  been  increased ;  the  item  of  clothing  alone  has  been  mor 
greater  than  in  ordinary  years.  The  good  effects  are  seen  and  I 
creased  comfort,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  convicts.  There  n 
a  time  when  the  health  of  the  convicts  was  any  where  near  so  g 
the  last  year ;  while  there  never  has  been  a  year  when  the  heal 
ficers  sufiered  so  much." 

The  expense  of  repairs  and  improvements  durii 
two  years  has  been  $14,431  95.  Of  this  amoui 
was  received  from  the  treasurer  of  the  commons 
$3607  from  the  funds  of  the  Prison. 

The  disbursements  and  income,  from  October 
September  30,  1845,  were  as  follows  :  — 

DishurscmtnU.                                              Income. 
Profits  in  stone  departmej 
Profits  in  labor  departmei 
Fees  of  admittance,  •  . 
Rents, , 


II  Provisions 6,612  13 

'f  Hospital  department,  ....    282  69 

Clothing, 4;i81  64 

Expenses  and  fuel, 3,151  00 

Discharged  prisoners, ....    338  00 

Salary  of  officers, 15,528  10 

Transportation  of  prison-  )  .   ^^  ^ 

ers  from  County  Prisons,  \  . 
Repairs  of  real  estate,  ...     76  26 

30,91>4  30 
Balance  of  income,  807  35 

931,801  65 
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The  State  Prison  at  Charlestowiij  Mass.,  has  |ian 
labor  of  the  con^^^rcts,  in  round  numbersj  upwards  of  | 
provisions  ;  $4000  for  clothing  ;  $3000  for  ftiel  atid  01 
tiugent  expenses;  $15,000  for  salary  of  officers;  t 
transporting  prisoners  from  County  Prisons  ;  $300  to 
on  their  dischargej  in  sums  varj'ing  from  $3  to  $5, 
new  suit  of  clothes  to  each  ofihem;  $100  to  iner 
library ;  and  having  done  all  this,  has  $800  left  in  th 
treasury.  There  has  been  an  average  of  285  prisoi 
only  1  death  the  last  year,  and  only  7-10  of  1  per  cent,  i 
in  four  years,  and  no  death  since  January,  IS 45,  i 
years ;  and  there  has  been  no  case  of  discharge  by  p 
account  of  sickness.  We  have  the  names  of  101  di 
convicts  from  this  Prison  alone j  who  have  been  at  lib( 
2  to  15  years,  with  references  for  their  good  charactei 

There  have  been  IG  cases  of  recommitment  last  ye 
second,  and  3  for  third  offences* 

The  prisoners  who  remain  are  orderly,  industri' 
happy  ;  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  common wei 
not  long  since,  that  he  had  seen  no  one  in  the  Prison 
the  Prison,  since  he  has  been  in  office,  who  was  i 
and  uttering  hard  feelings  against  the  governmen 
Prison,  or  the  good  j)eople  of  the  commonwealth.  1 
of  punishment  for  misdemeanor  in  Prison  are  rarj 
mild* 

The  physician  states,  in  a  recent  letter,  that  the^ 
one  case  of  insanity  of  a  few  days'  continuance,  and  c 
and  this  one  not  sufficiently  severe  to  make  it  nccesse 
move  him  to  the  Hospital  at  Worcester* 
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«•  Cofi^ltCTlCDT    9tATB    Pw 

WKTHERSnCLD,    J^ttif  \ 

*^h&mn  DwioHT,  Bsq. 
•*Deiir  Sir: 

**  Yom  esteemed  fa?or  of  the  22ii  inat  came  to 
day.     Our  .Annud  Report  will  be  made  to  the  teg^islnture  IhU 
piinted  1  ^ill  send  you  a  copj', 
**  The  Dih^iber  of  convicts  m  confinenaent,  March  31,  IS45, 
«  **  «        It  »t  March  ai,  1&46^ 

The  number  committed  during  the  year  ewding  March  3h  Ijj 

Pardoned  by  leg-ialature, ,  • 

Died,  (TncZudincT  one  who  comniitted  suicide,).  .  .  . 
None  discharged  on  account  of  sickness. 
None  escaped, 
"  or  the  36  committed  during  the  year,  hut  5  had  been  in  thii 
So  far  as  I  imve  heard  from  those  dii^charged  the  past  yeaj,  aoau 


I 
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well,  and  others  have  ftillen  into  crime ;  the  proportion  of  each  ] 
nitely  state. 

<*  The  earnings  of  the  Prison,  above  expenses,  the  past  year, .  . 

'<  The  number  of  punishments  are  a  fraction  over  3  per  moni 
months  of  the  year,  luid  about  4  for  the  first  3  months,  administer 
to  the  offence  and  character  of  the  offender  —  usually  by  solitary 
of  from  6  to  24  hours,  or  by  inflicting  from  2  to  5  stripes  of  ti 
convict  has  beenkent  in  solitary  confinement,  exceeding  48  hours 
during  the  year,  and  but  2  have  been  punitihed  to  the  extent  of  th 
forbicb  over  10  stripes. 

**  You  ask, '  Are  stripes  necessary  ?'  Certainly  not ;  nor  is  soli 
ment,  or  the  shower-bath.  Other  punishment  might  be  inflictei 
subdue  the  offender.  My  opinion  is  that,  in  the  government  of  c 
ishment  is  necessary ;  the  object  of  which  is  not  to  torture,  bu 
The  fiict  that  some  of  the  most  hardened  and  desperate  charactei 
to  Prison  may  be  subdued  by  aflectionate  appeals  to  the  unden 
by  kind  treatment,  while  others  rej^ard  them  not,  is  convincing 
prescribed  mode  or  amount  of  punishment  is  adapted  to  every  m 
mflicting  punishment,  first  the  character  of  the  offender  should  b( 
bis  own  conviction  of  guilt  should  be  apparent,  and  the  mode  an 
punishment  to  correspond  with  the  character  and  offence.  My  I 
there  are  cases  when  stripes  properly  inflicted  are  preferable,  as  a 
ishment,  to  anv  other  in  general  practice  in  our  Penitentiary. 

**  From  my  brief  experience  in  Prison  discipline,  I  am  confix 
amount  of  punishment  is  necessary  in  the  government  of  convicts 
oRespectfiilly, 

••  Your  obedient  servant, 

«<£LISHA  JOHNSON 


NEW  PENITENTIARY  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Prison  i 
printed  octavo  pamphlet  of  72  pages.  It  contains 
of  the  inspectors,  the  warden,  the  physician,  and 
instructor.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  insp 
the  number  of  prisoners  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841 
1st  of  January,  1846,  344:  143  had  been  receive 
discharged. 

The  mortality,  with  an  average  of  342  prisoner 
16,  or  1  in  22/0^5,  or  more  than  4  per  cent.  This  i 
by  the  inspectors  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  p 
poor,  sickly,  colored  prisoners.  Of  the  1470  diffei 
committed  to  this  Prison,  173  have  died,  which  i 
The  pardoning  power  was  exercised  in  favor  of  3 
which  is  1  in  10/^^^  of  the  Prison  population.  Th 
the  inspectors  say,  at  the  instance  of  their  friends, 
the  inspectors,  with  one  exception.  The  reasons 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  are  not  stated. 

The  re-convictions  in  this  Prison,  according  to  t 
statement  in  the  Appendix,  have  been  as  follows 
whole  period  since  1829 :  — 
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"  FifHt  convjcLiotjB  to  this  or  any  pTiBon^  so  far  ds  known,  •  .  , 

Second  convieiiona  under  the  .separate  eysLem, r  ,  ,  , 

Sec  ami  convictions  to  this  Penitentmry  of  tKoae  who  hud  be 

other  Prisons  previous  to  their  tirat  reception  here,  ,,.,-, 
Second  coiivictioiid  of  thoi^e  who  are  here  for  the  first  limej  but 

Guve  bt^fbro  been  in  some  other  Prison,  ............ 

Thin!  consictiona  under  t^e  separate  system,  ..*....«,. 

Third  convictions  to  this  Penit<?ntiary  of  those  who  had  been  in 

PriacjiiB  previona  tc*  their  first  reception  here,  ....,..., 
Third  convictions  of  those  who  arc  here  for  the  firat  time,  but 

been  twice  before  in  other  Prisons,  ..*,,,*,..**,, 
Fourth  conviction  to  ilm  Penitentiary,  —  a  mtm  who  wm  an  oh 

vict  previous  to  his  first  reception  here,  . 

FourtJi  convii!tioniS^  ttie  former  three  having  been  to  other  Pris 
Fji)h  convictions,  the  former  four  halving  been  to  other  Pri^or 
Sixih  convictions,  die  former  five  Jiavmg  been  to  other  Pri;K>na, 
Seventh  convictions,  the  former  six  having  been  to  other  Prisor 
Ninth  convictiona,  the  former  eight  having  been  to  other  Prieot 
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The  great  result,  that  of  2059  convictions,  14] 
convictions,  and  589  are  old  convicts,  of  whom  19( 
in  this  Prison  twice j  22  three  times,  and  1  four  t 

370  iiad  been  in  other  Prisons  before  they  were  cor 
this  Prisfjn ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  1470,  the  whole  i 
persons  committed  to  tliis  Prison  from  its  commen 
1829,  583  had  been  in  tliis  and  in  other  Prisons  fr 
nine  times  ;  i-  e*,  1  in  2^^^  were  old  convicts ;  anc 
been  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  two,  three,  or  fc 
i,  e*j  1  in  G^y^-  had  been  in  this  Prison  two,  three,  or 

The  mses  of  hisamty  it et* eloped  last  year  in  the  ' 
tentiary,  were  8  new  cases,  a  tabular  view  of  whi 
sented,  showing  that  4  were  in  good  health  on  ad 
had  imperfect  health,  1  was  epileptic,  and  1  was 
fits  ;  4  had  no  hereditary  tendency  to  disease,  2  I 
mothers,  and  1  had  an  uncle  an  insane  snicide,  *! 
all  men  ;  6  were  white  men,  and  2  were  black  mc 
were  from  20  to  39  years  of  age.  They  became  ii 
being  in  Prison  from  10  months  to  2  years  and 
They  all  had  what  the  physician  calls  monomania 
whose  disease  is  q^WqA  partial  manias  When  the  i 
made,  2  had  been  cured;  1  was  improved,  another 
proved  ;    I  was  uncertain,  and  3  remained  nnimprov 

In  addition  to  these,  the  physician  says,  (pp.  59  a 

**  Independent  of  the  mnny  whose  minds  I  consider  more  or  b 
13  have  h^en  received  decidedly  insane ;  more  tiian  one  of  them 
fO  that  their  judges  were  fully  aware  of  it" 

In  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  bodily  kealih^  it  ap 
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some  tables  in  the  physician's  report,  that,  in  addit 
173  who  had  died  out  of  1470  persons  committed, 
received  in  good  health,  and  discharged  in  impair 
and  236  were  received  in  imperfect  health,  and  disc 
imperfect  health  ;  leaving  861,  out  of  1470,  alive  ai) 
or  improved  health.  Of  the  173  who  died,  78  wen 
health  on  admission. 

The  proceeds  of  labor  in   the  Eastern  Peniten 
number  of  prisoners  being  an  average  of  342)  am 
$12,705  50;  the  subsistence  amounted  to  $18,529 
ing  a  balance  against  the  institution,  not  including 
of  the  officers,  of  $5824  34. 

The  proceeds  of  labor  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  (th 
number  of  prisoners  being  285,)  amounted  to  $3 
and  the  subsistence,  including  the  salary  of  th 
($15,528  10,)  and  some  other  items  of  expense,  su' 
bounty  to  discharged  convicts,  transportation  of  pri 
pairs  of  real  estate,  amounted  to  $30,994  30 ;  lea\ 
ance  of  income  of  $807  35. 


MILD  AND  HUMANE  PUNISHMENT 

The  warden  of  the  New  Hampshire  Prison  s; 
report,  June,  1845,  — 

"The  golden  rule,  'Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
even  so  to  them,*  is  ajs  valuable  in  as  out  of  the  Prison.  The  n 
kept  myself  and  others  to  this  rule,  the  more  successful  have  I 
government  of  the  Prison.  All  requirements  of  the  officers  shot] 
able  and  proper  to  secure  a  ready  obedience. 

**  My  endeavors  have  been,  that  the  government  of  the  convi< 
free  from  insolent,  domineering,  and  overbearing  harshness ;  tha 
nient  of  all  the  officers  should  be  gentle  and  Kind ;  and  that  a 
prompt  obedience  should  bo  yielded  by  the  convicts ;  and  bapp; 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  officers  with  me  in  opinioii,  that  thi 
proper,  but  practicable ;  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  comricts.  In 
interests  of  the  institution ;  and  their  ready  cooperatiofi  has  I 
source  of  much  gratification.  Between  the  contnctois  and  the  < 
Prison  there  exists  perfect  hannony  of  feeling." 

The  keeper  of  the  Clinton  County  Prison,  in  t! 
New  York,  says,  — 

*<  On  the  3d  of  June,  1845,  50  convicts,  who  were  reowred  lb 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  arrived  here.  These  wen  fpioyed  m 
ground,  and  making  preparationB  for  bnildungy  wUk  fym  the  I 
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burn  44  convicts  were  also  retuoved^  who  reached  ilm  plii^e 
June,     No  accident  occurfed  ditriii^  eitiicr  of  these  remova 
convict  ftttempt  to  escap<3  by  tJie  way» 

*K>ti  leavirif^  the  Prisons^  a  shiicUci  to  which  about  three  foe 
was  attacbt'd,  was  put  upon  each  corivicL  Tlie  hxw  ref|inres  1 
be  ironed  while  beings  removed,  and  the  ofRccrs  who  had  befo 
victM  m  charge  furuished  fiiich  irotia  us  would  not  only  confii 
way»  but,  it  WES  thought,  would*  on  Uieir  arrival  at  their desunal 
sary  encurnhmnee  for  tbem  to  wenr  ihrooirh  the  day,  and  furni) 
securing  Ihein  to  the  floor  at  ni^^hL  Ahhutr^h  my  buEl  was  a' 
chit]ii3,  they  were  fbund  a  £frea.t  encinrtbrriTice  while  laboring  oi 
And  iifldt'd  much  to  die  fktigue  of  ii  day^a  work.  A  lijo:ht  ehui 
BOOTI  flubsti  luted  for  the  heavy  one,  and  vnth  tieneficini  results, 

•'Their  bein^  furnished  witii  a  full  supply  oY  <rood  proviaio 
care  of  tlxeir  keepers  to  nvoid  the  exercise  of  pa&$ion!ite  bars 
severiry  towanld  (bem  j  thf^  attention  paid  to  their  little  wanti 
kind  admonitions,  intended  to  cultivate  obedience  to  tlie  bswSj 
dorntfLnt  benevolent  prop'  nsities,  encourage  their  self-respec 
upon  tbem  the  truth  I  but  our  laws  know  not  revea^  but  inUi 
ishment  ibr  tiie  necessary  protection  of  society,  and  in  iJie  ho] 
ough  reformation;  —  all  united  to  produce  the  mo^t  desirabl 
mindi  of  the  convicts,  and  gn^atly  reduce  tlie  difficnities  of  ki 
•uch  an  ex|)osed  situatjon^  Tbeir  inchistry  was  ejccellent^  < 
that  of  hired  workir>eu ;  while  their  moral  iaiprovement,  froiri 
was  HO  evident  to  all,  thvl  jt  was  noon  I  bought  safe  to  cut  c 
and  chains  from  their  ankles,  leaving  tbem  unencumbered  tfa 
but  stiU  securing'  them  to  tlie  floor  at  nigfit,  by  means  of  a  a 
padlock*  As  no  bad  eon^oquencefl  followed  thits  experinient, 
flense  of  t^ie  convict!^  seemed  to  be  still  pro^rossm^,  it  was  iini 
rkable  to  dispense  with  tiie  iron?  attojjetiier,  even  tlirough  i\ 
waa  alao  done ;  and  thus,  unchamed,  1611  convicts  slept  in  Iwi 
floor  iif  a  board  Prison,  without  locks  to  it^  doors,  and  with  o 
on  duty  at  a  lime. 

**  After  a  while^  however^  some  half  a  do^en  of  the  convict 
the  mofvt  abandoned  robbera  and  burglars,  commenced  ploltin 
rising  upon  the  guard  in  the  night  But  as  an&ti  as  they  ma 
others  to  join  tlicm,  the  whole  project  was  immediaiely  and 
closed  to  tiie  ofEcers,  Being  tlms  constJintly  advised  of  ibei 
were  allowed  to  proceed  from  d^iy  to  day,  nrarly  to  their  atten 
pose  of  detecting'  tJie  really  guilty,  and  exhibiting"  to  them  theii 
in  such  an  enterprjse*  alth'^ueh  surrountied  with  felmta.  So  ii 
grent  mas»  of  the  convicts  at  thia  ungralelhl  return  forthehumE 
they  were  treated,  thftt  no  doubt  waa  enierta inert  by  the  otfic* 
attempt,  if  made,  would  hive  been  almost  m^tamly  suppressej 
ciates  in  conlinement ;  and  ibat  they  would  have  punished  tt 
more  severely  tbiin  would  the  officers  and  guards.  The  cor 
kept  without  chains,  as  before,  it  being  thus  ascertained  that  nc 
was  to  be  opprebended  by  reason  of  granting  the  indulgence.** 

**  Experience  thus  far  seeina  to  indicjite  that,  if  the  punisbtne! 
the  convicts  \»  not  carried  beyond  the  letter  and  spmt  of  our 
punishment  be  suitably  tempered  wiilj  kmd  admonitions  and  ra 
uer,  tlie  Penitentiary  system  msiy  be  made  to  realise  the  benevi 
of  it?  founders,  in  producing  liie  refonnation  of  many  who  are 
its  infiuence.  Certainly  die  success  which  attended  ttio  eflbrt 
policy  here,  encoum^es  a  persuverance  in  this  course,  Althou 
conviclfit  Rt  first,  exhibited  a  striking  ferocity  of  manner,  a  la 
them  seemed  gradually  to  recover  llieir  ngfit  minds,  and  tea 
mcnt  with  penitence  uiid  patience,  which  a  reah^ing  sense  of 
cessits',  and  objects,  are  calculated  to  prodtice.** 
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**  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  all.  There  is  her 
ably  in  most  other  Prisons,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  convicts  of  \ 
roation  or  improvement  no  reasonable  hope  can  be  indulged.  Tl 
without  the  least  apparent  moral  sense,  possessing  only  the  woi 
and  in  whom  not  even  a  dormant  redeeming  quality  can  be 
Against  the  depredations  of  these,  society  con  have  no  other  » 
constant  confinement  But  the  fear  is  entertained  that  these  ni; 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule  have  been  too  oflen  held  up  to  publi< 
as  specimens  by  which  all  convicts  are  to  be  estimated." 

These  sentiments  are  from  the  First  Report  of  th 
County  Prison,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  by  Ransc 
a  self-made  man,  a  mechanic,  and  genuine  phiIos( 
most  enviable  and  inestimable  character  and  standing 

Again  he  says,  — 

« It  may  be  urged,  as  it  oflen  has  been,  that  force  and  severity 
requisites  in  Prison  discipline ;  that  tlie  mild  treatment  of  the  co 
full  supply  of  good  provisions,  are  calculated  to  increase  Uie  coi 
crime,  by  rendering  our  Penitentiaries  desirable  residences  rather 
of  punishment 

**  But  with  all  due  respect  to  those  who  make  this  objection,  th< 
be  modestly  indulged,  whether  it  evinces  a  knowledere  of  human 
fundity  of  thought,  or  solidity  of  argument  Regardh-ss  of  the  ur 
rience  of  man,  tlie  argument  would  still  strive  to  pro<luce  the  rei 
offenders  by  the  severity  of  this  punishment  It  also  contains  a  c 
of  itself,  in  admitting  the  influence  of  the  kindness  it  condemns ;  ' 
poses  tlie  state  of  society  so  intolerable  that  the  honest  would  vo' 
come  criminal,  and  leave  it  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  human 
Prison. 

**  When  it  is  found  in  tlie  world  at  large,  that  violence  sect 
cruelty  wins  friends,  and  torture  corrects  3ie  errors  of  the  suff 
more  reasonably  be  inferred  that  moral  propensities  may  be  beat 
heads  of  convicts  with  cudgels. 

**  The  convict  well  knows,  that,  by  his  sentence,  he  is  degrades 
cut  off  from  society,  and  stripped  of  his  right  of  citizenship ;  tha 
confined  a  given  number  of  years,  without  fee  or  reward.  All  th 
he  must  bear,  and  he  very  naturally  feels  that  his  punishment  ii 
severe.  But  he  also  knows  that  cold,  hunger,  unnecessary  flagella 
cruelty,  however  inflicted,  forms  no  part  of  his  sentence.  When,  i 
;  sees  those  in  authority  inflicting  tortures  at  which  his  own  hard 

I  revolts,  he  readily  concludes  that  he,  though  a  felon,  is  a  better  n: 

keeper,  who  holds  a  responsible  oflSce.    This  conclusion  leads  hin 
I  viction  that  merit  is  without  its  reward,  and  promotion  is  obtaine 

A  belief  that  the  world  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  himself,  that  he  if 
oppression  rather  than  a  subject  of  Penitentiary  reform,  is  soon  ado] 
patienct^  of  restraint,  and  a  hatred  of  all  law  and  its  officers,  spec 
He  consequently  leaves  the  Prison  much  worse  than  he  entrred  it 
his  race,  and  urged  on  by  a  desire  of  avenging  his  former  injuriei 
sequent  conviction  and  return  to  the  Prison,  which  soon  follows  h 
is  then  triumphantly  urged  as  a  proof  that  he  merited  the  cruelt 
and  even  much  more.  This  routine  of  severity  of  discipline,  disc 
Prison,  and  subsequent  convictions,  instead  of  awakening  a  susj 
correctness  of  the  policy  pursued,  seems  only  to  have  confirmed  i 
in  a  conviction  of  its  justice ;  to  have  rendered  keepers  more  cal 
public  more  indifferent 

^  That  the  power  of  kindness  is  the  strongest  known  to  homan  i 
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een^ibly  r^^lt,  and  too  well  unJer^ood,  by  all  tci  be  tanght  o^  q  r 
truths    Undor  its  bonign  nnd  sotloning  ijirtuence  vice  h  abas! 
tamodt  and  man  valuniarily  lays  down  hie  life  for  his  friend- 
be  abown  tljnt  harabne<s  and  cruelty  ure  capnble  of  producing  th 
we  may  tind  an  excuse  for  discussing  tlie  propriety  of  adop 
other  syistem  in  Prison  diflcipline, 

"  All  which  is  respectiully  aubiaitted*  

**RANS< 

^'CuHToir  Fnxsoir,  Jmmr^  ],  1846." 
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The  chaplaiu  of  the  NetD  Hampshire  Siats  Pr 
last  report  to  the  governor  and  council,  dated  Jt 

sap,  — 

•^Nothing  baa  transpired  to  dictate  any  material  alteration  in 
labors.  Two  religions  exercises  Imve  been  maintaim  d  on  ti 
tended  by  moat  ot  the  officers  and  prisoners ;  and  since  the  n 
been  opene(!|  a  respectable  number  of  the  cittzeits  of  the  ph 
present  to  oiinirie  in  our  devotions, 

**The  iittention  of  tJie  cunvicu  has  uniformly  been  intere^tm 
and  there  is  veaaou  to  hope  that  the  word  of  truths  in  aome  inata 
convincing  to  the  conscience  and  aalutary  to  tJie  heart 

« The  reEJiaining  portion  of  the  diy  lias  been  devoted  to  i 
cells,  disiributJnir  books,  papers,  and  tracta,  and  impurting  such 
ligtous  instrucbon  as  time  and  occasion  have  seemed  lo  justify : 
opportunities  on  the  week  dny  have  also  been  improved  for  the 

•*  In  thi^se  personal  interviews,  I  have  encourag«Kl  each  man 
erabarmis^ing  restraints,  and  open  his  feelings  to  me  as  his  frie 
listening  to  his  sad  recital,  I  have  frequently  had  opporttmit) 
consolatioot  to  impart  some  uMiful  advice,  or  to  appiy  to  the 
science  tlie  sooth ing  influence  of  the  religion  of  ChrisL 

**Ti^e^e  visits  have,  in  most  inatancea/bcen  very  welcome  t 
Of  all  other  places,  in  lime  of  health,  the  solitude  of  the  cell  k 
wake  up  the  mind  to  Reflection,  and  call  forth  tlie  strong  sensibilit 
and  there  it  k  that  kind  counsel  and  Christian  instnietion  may  « 
when  Llie  mind  is  in  a  favorable  condition  to  receive  it  and 
thereby. 

"  But  at  no  season  in  life  does  the  prisoner  learn  to  appreciati 
sympathy,  of  CbriHtian  instruction  and  prayer,  as  in  tlie  tim 
Shut  out,  as  lie  iSt  from  the  society  of  kindn?d  and  friends,  an 
many  outward  3ources  of  consolation,  he  endurea  on  the  sick-b 
heart  that  no  one  else  can  know. 

"The  pick  hnve  been  regularly  visited  during  their  confim 
season  improved  for  moral  and  religious  consolation  and  instruct 

"  In  two  caises,  which  proved  fatal,  tlie  individoaU  were  mei 
minds.  One  retained  his  reason  till  the  close  of  life,  and  was 
a  deep  concern  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  both  expressed  an 
to  enjoy  some  tokens  of  the  mercy  of  God, 

•*  Several  of  the  leas  informed,  who  are  capable  of  it,  hav< 
to  read ;  several,  also^  have  been  taught  to  write  ;  and  a  few  bn 
pro6ciency  in  comfDoii  arithmetic^ 
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"  The  Prison  library,  which  had  been  commenced  during 
year,  has  been  considerably  augmented,  principally  by  the  libci 
individuals  in  the  towns  of  Concord  and  PortsmoutlL 

^  Each  convict  has  been  furnished  with  a  weekly  tempera 
during  the  last  six  months,  several  religious  papers  have  been 
read  witli  interest  and  profit 

^  Some  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  improvement  of  our  sin* 
tion  in  tliat  branch  is  given  by  one  of  the  convicts,  under  tl»e  »> 
of  the  chaplain,  which  we  liope  will  add  increased  interest  tc 
exercises. 

"  During  the  year,  20  have  left  the  Prison  and  returned  to  mil 
society.  Each  one,  on  leaving,  has  been  warned  against  fallin, 
pany  of  those  who  would  lead  him  into  vice  and  crime ;  the 
beset  his  path  have  been  pointed  out,  and  motives  to  a  li 
virtue,  and  religion,  have  been  inculcated.  Those  who  have 
few  exceptions,  have  embraced  the  principles  of  total  abstinei 
toxicating  drinks ;  and  as  their  taste  for  strong  drink  has  bee 
the  simple  course  of  diet  used  in  the  Prison,  and  their  minds 
informed  on  the  subject  by  a  constant  course  of  reading,  somet 
done  to  secure  them  from  an  immediate  course  of  intemperance 

"  It  would  not  be  proper  to  attempt  to  define  the  degree  of 
has  attended  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  efforts  made  i 
tion  and  future  good  of  the  prisoner.  This  must  remain  to  b 
time.  But  a  becoming  reverence  for  tlie  Bible,  the  Sabbath 
worship,  is  very  generally  manifest ;  the  reality  and  importance 
ligion,  and  the  correctness  of  its  moral  precepts,  are  admitted 
few  instances,  it  is  hoped,  the  saving  influences  of  the  gospel  h 
i  and  peace  to  the  sonl. 

"  Of  48,  the  whole  number  who  have  been  liberated  within  t 
not  one  has  been  recommitted  to  tliis  or  any  other  Prison,  and  i 
tion  of  this  number  are  known  to  be  steadily  engaged,  eithc 
mechanics,  in  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood." 

The  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlesti 
last  report  to  the  governor  and  council,  say,  that 

"  The  Sabbath  school  connected  with  the  Prison,  and  which 
justly  regarded  as  a  means  of  great  good  to  the  institution,  is 
prosperous  state.    It  is  uniformly  well  supplied  with  competen 
the  different  churches  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is  attended  by  ti 
increased  interest 
i  M  The  hundred  dollars  lately  appropriated  by  the  legislature 

1  library  has  been  expended,  as  we  believe  judiciously,  for  that  p 

j  selection  of  tlie  books,  —  about  165  volumes,  —  the  inspectors 

own  best  judgment,  and  called  in  aid  that  of  others.  The  whole  r 
in  the  library,  including  the  new  purchase,  is  279.  The  numbi 
at  the  present  time,  is  287 ;  so  that  the  number  of  books  whici 
taken  out  and  read  with  interest  is  less  than  one  to  each  convic 
**  Of  the  utility  and  importance  of  furnishing  the  convicts  v 
amount  of  useful  reading  during  their  hours  of  suspension  frt 
will  probably  be  but  one  opinion." 

The  warden  says,  — 

« It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  tx 
kindness,  efficiency,  and  goodness  of  the  reverend  chaplain.'' 

The  chaplain  of  the  Clinton  County  Prison^  in  1 
District  of  New  York,  says,  — 
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"Six  m^ntlifl  have  now  elapsed, fince  I  commenced  my 
mg  no  clmpel^  the  relig'ious  services  have  been  in  the  same  i 
convicts  «ite  itnd  lodged* 

<*  NotwithstAnding  all  the  embarrfisaments  under  which  1 1 
your  chaplain,  it  is  xny  full  conviction,  llmt  the  moral  state  of  a 
convictjs  ia  of  an  improving^  chsi racier.  C^uite  a  number  have  pi 
round  pence  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
give  of  their  reformation  is  truly  gratifying  to  me, 

**  Tho  two  that  have  died  ffave  good  evidence  tliai  thi>y  ha* 
r  llio  milUotis  that  have  gone  oefore,  mnd,  I  trust,  are  now^  in  ' 

^™  their  FiLiher  and  God.*' 

^P^  **  Thm  happy  state  of  t^nn^s,  however,  I  attribute  inoally  U 

^'^  growing  out  of  tlie  kind  treatment  of  the  men  by  the  oificers 

^y*  tion,  and  especially  the  merciful  and  humane  discipline  adopte 

*?J®  eateetried  agrent     And  is  thia  more  tliati  could  reaaonnbly  be  e? 

^^  not  goodness  lend  tnon  to  rcjprmtance  niare  readily  and  j)erma 

^f  verity  ?  and  h  not  this  in  full  keeping  with  tfie  divine  administ 

^'^  and  if  the  g^reat  object,  in  the  Penitentiary  system,  m  to  refori 

^^  will  not  a  course  of  discipline  that  moves  in  hormony  with  th 

',  .  mercirul  gospel  of  our  Ijonl  Jestus  Christ,  the  more  readily  ai 

M^  accoii>pUdh  t!ie  most  desired  end  ? 

♦*  We  have  no  Sabbath  school  for  want  of  a  stJitable  place* 
"  The  Bible,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  the  books 
moat  pernmnent  readingr  which  the  convicts  have.  As  the  B 
book  furnished  by  the  itate  for  tho  use  of  the  convicts,  1  wonlt 
additional  permanent  reading,  such  as  the  wisdom  of  the  lej 
tiunk  wotilcl  be^l  serve  the  tnoral  interests  of  those  unfortunate 

Tiie  cljAplaiit  of  the  Prhon  at  Auburn  says, — 

"  Enierinj^  on  my  ofiiciul  duties,  I  wm  much  pleaded  with 
cipline  of  the  Prison,  and  its  apparently  benign  inlluence  on 
tlie  rmfortunale  beinira  for  whom  it  waa  dengneil. 

**  The  holy  Sabbath  is  very  strictly  observed  wnhm  the  Pris 
*'  The  Sabbath  exercises  consist  of  ptihlic  worsfiip  and  Sat 
atniction  in  the  chapel,  in  the  morninji ;  the  afternofm  heio^ 
gioua  exercises  in  the  Hospital,  and  private  conversation  wjtS  t 
cells, 

1^  *  "  About  2(30  of  those  who  most  need  iiistniction  are  taught 

^^  schE>*>L     In  this  department  we  find  very  eificient  aid  in  the  self 

*'*^  of  the  students  of  the  Theulog^ical  Seminary  in  this  place,  and 

worthy  citizens,  who  volunteer  t!ieir  asai stance  fur  this  moat  i 
*  ™  wliich  we  tender  them  our  warmest  tJmnks,     Besides  the  privi! 

^  "^*  worship,  there  are  short  retigiotis  services  in  the  dtning-liall  V 

1^*2*^  the  eveninirs  throo^rh  the  week  are  spent  by  the  chaplain  in  vi 

r™^  to  eel  L     The  dny  is  also  em  ployed  by  hi  in  t^or  the  benefit  of  t 

^^^^  writing  to  and  rec<  iving^  communications  from  their  frientls. 

^«y  "  All  the  men  have  Bibles,  tracts,  &.C.,  an4  most  of  theni  hav 

(  whii^h  lire  chantjcd  every  t%vo  weeks; 

JjJ^*^*  *♦  The  agent  bus  recently  replenished  the  library  with  some  * 

^^^^  relijri^jus  books.    We  h^ive  recently  received,  expressly  for  con' 

Books  froni  the  agent  of  the  Depository  at  l^tica, 

*^*  The  prisoners  are  treated  with  kindness  by  the  ofBcQm,afl  I 
will  nduuL  Their  conduct  ie  generally  good,  and,  with  a  few  f 
manifest  a  studied  and  williniy  conformity  to  Priaon  ntles. 

**  There  arc  those  who  ihink  that  little  or  no  ^d  can  be  esr 
lig^ious  instruction  given  the  prisoners ;  but  I  believe  they  entert 
this  point  altogether  erroneous;  for  1  am  persuaded  that  ] 
received  pardon  of  their  sina,  and  arc  deeply  piousi,'' 
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The  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  says 
report,  dated  December  10,  1845,  — 

«  We  commence  our  cbapel  services  on  each  Sabbath  at  ab< 
o'clock,  A.  M^  in  the  male  Prison,  and  at  half  past  9  in  th( 
mediately  after  these  services  are  closed,  the  convicts  are  lo< 
officers  retire,  and  I  go  generally  in  the  male  hospital,  but 
both,  and  attend  service  with  the  sick.  Thence  I  so  to  the 
corridors  or  galleries  in  front  of  the  cells,)  and  spend  tlie  remain 
Sabbath  in  responding  to  the  calls  for  personal  conversation 
generally  remain  till  it  is  too  dark  to  write  a  name  intelligibly, 
ever  able  to  meet  all  their  calls.  The  convict's  name,  the  num 
and  that  portion  of  his  conversation  which  would  tend  to  d 
character,  I  have  always  recorded  at  the  time  of  each  visit  to  hi 

**•  In  tlie  book  used  for  this  purpose  I  have  also  carefully  rec 
theriff  who  brought  him,  his  keeper,  and  his  relatives,  when  th 
or  I  visited  them,  said  about  him ;  nor  is  this  record  altogethei 
'  ing  him  after  his  discharge.  I  have  already  filled  ap  13  or  1 
with  these  records ;  and,  being  each  furnished  with  an  index,  th< 
available,  at  a  momenf  s  warning,  in  correctly  estimating  the  ch 
subject  of  these  records. 

^  My  labors  during  the  week  are  perhaps  not  les^s  constant  th 
Sabbath.  I  superintend  and  adjust  tlje  delivery  of  the  librar 
duplicate  letters  for  those  convicts  whose  good  conduct,  in  tl 
the  principal  keeper,  justifies  it;  visit  the  hospitals;  superintei 
tent,  the  interviews  between  convicts  and  their  rtlativts,  (none  b 
permitted  tiiis  privilege^  and,  when  circumstances  allow  of  it,  v 
of  convicts  while  in  Prison,  as  also  after  their  discharge.  As  ii 
1  have  retained  and  filed  a  copy  of  each  letter  I  have  written, 
file  each  answer;  and  by  comparing  one  with  the  other,  ad 
ascertaining  real  character,  and  consequently  in  dissipating  tho 
■ions  to  which  convicts  are  so  universally  addicted,  is  afibrded  i 

**  The  chief  reason  why  I  have,  fri)m  the  commencement  of 
taken  so  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  convict 
viction,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  chaplain's  knowledge  < 
character  of  those  under  his  charge,  so  would  the  success  of 
and  I  have  long  since  been  convinced,  that  the  same  doctrine 
applicable  to  disciplinarians.  As  the  letters  written  for  convict 
of  a  domestic  character,  and  as  ilie  convict  is  alone  with  me  w 
him,  a  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity  is  afforded  and  improved 
his  heart  the  recollections  of*  sweet  home,' and  the  moral  c 
nected  with  that  home.  The  same  opportunity  is  afibrded  whei 
the  office  to  listen  to  the  responses  of  their  friends.  On  eac 
casions,  they,  like  the  offending  Peter,  frequently  *  go  out  and  ^ 
and  not  a  few,  now  out  and  domg  well,  date  their  resolutions 
such  occasions. 

**  We  have  been  visited  with  severe  sickness,  and  an  unu 
deaths  has  occurred  during  tJie  year ;  but,  amidst  it  all,  I  am 
that  not  a  few  of  their  number  met  their  visitation  with  resignati 
the  righteous  man  dieth. 

"Their  wants  and  necessities  were  carefully  attended  to 
officers  while  living,  and  tlieir  funeral  services  attended  in  the 
death. 

"Many  of  them  requested  me,  during  their  sickness,  to  con 
of  their  unfortunate  career,  and  read  it,  at  their  funeral,  to  theii 
bonds,  as  a  warning  from  the  bed  of  death.  This  I  was  ei 
mostly  from  the  records  I  have  named  —  with  so  much  accoru 
has  as  yet  been  detected  in  any  one  of  them.  The  effect,  coo 
those  who  had  known  the  deceased,  was  exceedingly  nlntary. 


W  f 
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"  tn  Humming  up  the  whole^  permit  mc  to  miy^  thnl  all  my  i 
are  plea^tn^ly  and  iiicrea;iingly  devoted  to  the  moral  and  roSigic 
tiie  prjtonefs, 

(Signed*)  **JOHN 

The  keeper  of  the  New  Jersetf  Prison  says, -^B 
"  Dunnn-  the  p«al  yenTj  the  moral  and  reljgioua  instruction  d 
has  been  tJje  subject  of  more  than  usual  si>]ic(ttiilij,  and  lias  enli. 
of  the  pious  und  benevolent  in  n  manner  thnt  will,  I  trusty  result 
amelioration.  Religious  exercises  have^  witli  tolertibU'  regula 
up  weekly  by  the  cler/u^y  of  Trent4>n  and  otliena ;  and  I  take  t} 
to  tender  lor  myself,  ud  well  as  the  priaoner*,  my  sincere  thiinks 
luitmis  lubura,  so  kindly  continued  in  the  prisoner'a  behalf*  In 
ustird  S:i[jbitth  exercided,  occiisiiiniil  niccim^  htive  been  held 
of  Fnends.  Bevornl  from  tljut  society  have  vji*itLHl  among  t  . 
their  cellt.  One  ktly,  in  particular,  j^jjont  upwards  of  a  woek 
the  entire  Prison^  from  cell  to  cell,  imparting  wholesome 
tion,  I  trust  with  salutary  effect** 


irv  fi 


The  moral  lustructor  of  the  New  Penitentiary 
phia  so^ySi  — 

*^The  addnioncil  fncilities  f\yf  instruction,  both  momi  bnd  relij 
dtiriny;^  the  prist  year,  are  of  great  value, 

**  1  he  Prison  Disicipline  Society  hns  increased  ita  library  by  I 
vduiible  t'otriitili  hook^,  tmd  by  a  very  hnpQj'tant  addition  of  3( 
GeriJiQu  and  French  book:*  for  the  use  of  tbreii^n  comicLs, 

«The  librnry  eatnbli^hed  by  Jf>hn  Bacon,  E^q.,  hcij?  also  been 
there  are  at  iXwA  liiut?  about  1500  volume-s  in  circulation,  whose  i 
impart  inteliectual  and  moral  instruction  to  some  extent 

*•  Tfie  Pljiladelplda  Bible  Society  has  continued  to  furnish  Bib 
>cy,  of  the  prianners,     Praver  Books  have  been  given  by  the  Fern 

Episcopal  Society*  l^he  u^ual  supply  of  IracB  h:i9  been  rece 
Pbdadelphia  Tract  Society,  and  up^vardn  of  l«i,000  pages  of  t 
Feniale  iCptsicopal  Tract  t^o^itity*  Theae  various  benevolent  ii 
entitled  to  my  gniteful  acknowltiJgmenbj  for  the  valuable  aids 
imparted.  It  is  an  encouraging  indication  of  the  u3cfnlnosa  of 
rJii  '  tion,  thixt  tliey  are  almost  uidversally  received  with  pleasare,  a 

f  m  prisorjerfe  from  the  interior  of  the  state  are  careful  to  keep  tht-m 

and  desire  at  their  di^harge  to  take  them  to  their  homes  fox  the  1 
fkmilies. 

**  The  eflbrt  to  impart  instruction  to  tlie  ignorant  hais  been  an 
130  pris  ners  discharged,  100  could  read  and  write;  *i7  could  n 
*2  of  the  whole  number  could  ni>t  read.  Of  these,  No,  \itM^  a  co 
WAS  inestpjble  of  learning,  ihrour^h  native  du!ness;aud  No,  ItW 
was  deplorably  imbecilo  in  mind  at  entmnce,  and  whs,  dunnST 
the  period  of  his  confinement,  in  the  inJirmary.  ^iflfthe  diarJm 
learned  to  wnte,  9  to  read  and  write,  and  H  learned  to  reiid,  wh 

**The  condition  of  tl;oae  conimitt'd  durinjr  li*e  year,  in  refer< 
tion,  is  iis  follows,  vi'i.1  Of  143  received  into  lh<5  iristitution,  1 
and  write,  21J  could  read  onty^  and  *2'2  could  noi  read,  Betwet 
mitted  and  Ihosse  discharged  there  iSj  in  iUvor  of  the  Uttei 
comparison, 

^^  The  ninount  of  public  inntmction  c»n  the  Lord^s  dny  hua  ejt< 
any  previous  yeir.  The  nuu^ber  of  sermons  and  other  religion 
218.  The  pristiners  have  occupied  six  corridors  ;  which  miiSea  i 
nfarly  Wf  iermf>n:s  to  each  in  the  year.  The  usuaJ  aiil  has  beei 
minis'ten!  of  difTerent  rehgioua  denominations^  who  gympathi^e  vt 
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of  sorrow,  and  feel  deeply  interested  to  impart  to  them  the  restoring 
of  the  gospel  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 

"  As  to  the  result  of  tliese  vanous  efforts,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  d 
perfect  estimate.  In  some  instances,  where  goo<l  impressions  were 
produced,  they  appear  to  have  been  transient,  but  may  hereafter  I 
with  great  force,  and  become  fixed.  In  an  equal  or  greater  nurr 
stances,  I  have  found,  from  subsequent  reliable  infonnation,  that  rel 
occurred  where  no  satisfactory  indications  were  visible  during  impr 

^  While  th're  has  been  no  special  religious  influence  pervadmg 
tentiary,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  tliat  tlie  continued  use  of 
nary  means  has  not  been  unrewarded.  There  have  b«en  repented 
of  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  individuals  which  have  the 
permanency.  Two  prisoners  have  exhibited,  in  sickness  and  in 
efficacious  influence  of  an  enlightened  hope,  which  divested  deatli  t 
and  the  grave  t  ^  its  terrors.  In  addition  to  tliese,  I  have  received  i 
ol21  discharge.'  prisoners,  during  the  past  year,  who  are  hopefullj 
With  17  of  them  I  have  had  personal  intercours<;,  and  from  4  credit 
ligence  hus  been  received, 

•*  When  it  is  considered  thit  my  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the 
and  opportunities  to   obtain   infonn.it:oii  consequently  very  limite* 
abundant  reason  to  hope  that  many  similar  msUinces  occur,  of  w 
distance  and  otlier  causes,  no  account  can  be  had." 

The  report  from  which  these  extracts  arc  taken,  is 

"THOMAS  LARCO 
»»  January  1,  1846.  Moral  im 

The  directors  of  the  Marylavd  Pcnitcviiary^  in  t 
report  to  the  governor,  dated  December  18,  1815,  say 

"  The  religious  instruction  of  the  convicts  in  the  Prison  is  sec u 
voluntary  services  of  several  ministers  of  different  denominatior 
statedly  preaching  on  Sunday,  by  preachers  of  the  Metliodi.st  socic 
opportunity  is  allowed  to  the  convicts  to  receive  religious  instruct io 
are  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  select  for  the  purpose  Uie  minister 
ligious  denomination  whom  they  may  prefer,  and  who  is  willing  tc 
them.  This  voluntary  system,  whilst  it  commends  itself  to  tlic  re 
convicts,  as  being  undertaken  entirely  for  Uieir  benefit,  s.  cures  to  ti 
all  the  advantages  of  regular  religious  worsliip,  and  so  far  answers 
that  is  desired  in  that  regard. 

"The  effect  of  the  discipline  on  the  morals  of  tlie  prisoners  is  g 
is  believed  that  permanent  salutary  lessons  of  religion  and  moralit} 
awakened  or  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  some  since  their  confinemc 
the  perfect  isolation  of  mind  that  is  now  secured  among  the  p 
contagion  of  vice  is  spread,  and  tlie  novice  in  evil  doing,  who  cor 
Prison  for  the  first  time,  is  sure  to  learn  no  evil  habits  there  ;  and  ( 
crime,  who  returns  to  it  for  a  second  or  third  time,  sees  and  hears  nc 
courage  him  in  his  course  of  infamy,  or  to  which  he  can  ascribe  his  p 
in  wrong  doing  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  tlie  inmates  of  tlie  Pris< 
present  discipline,  have  only  the  examples  of  industry  and  faithful  j 
m  duty  before  them;  are  encouraged  to  activity  in  the  execution  r 
by  proper  rewards  and  words  of  kindness,  and  see  so  constantly  the 
of  proper  conduct,  even  to  themselves,  whilst  in  Prison,  tliat  it  can 
tliat  the  favorable  impulse  given  to  their  go  .d  dispositions  can  b< 
after  they  leave  its  walls,  as  not  to  influence,  in  some  good  degree 
lives. 

"  It  is  desirable  that  all  the  convicts  who  can  read  should  be  fti 
books  ;  and  it  would  bean  important  aid  in  the  amelioration  of  th< 
and  the  reformation  of  their  habits,  if  a  library  were  connected  w 
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ttition.  Thp  MarylftTid  Brancli  of  the  American  Tract  SocM 
anriounct^d  in  the  Itiiit  Amiunl  Report  lo  be  Uieir  (JurfJoscT  fui 
iiiaiilutiiin  a  number  of  Ihe  valuable  books  published  hy  ihen 
hoped  will  be  the  be^'nning  of  a  proper  and  welt-stofed  Uhniry» 
»*  Botjpvolent  peraoiia  have  also  sent  books  for  the  ii»e  of  the 
th^j  h  iv;  be*^n  allowed  to  procure  for  tb^jtsulvea  ^uch  useful  nrn 
13  the  nuthority  of  the  institution  may  npprove;  so  ilmt  ulreitdy 
who  c»n  read  and  who  desires  it^  can  be  furnished  witli  a  boo 
me  dnnn;^  the  bovirfl  wlien  he  in  not  enijaged  in  bia  Wi>rk*  Thi 
on  tlie  jnind  and  fii*f(rt  cannot  but  be  ^ooti  In  awakening'  the  dei 
edg'e*  Mnd  m  fijrmshiUEf  nidd  for  tlie  improve:nent  of  the  nmlersta 
point  h  i3  been  f^nini'd  in  tire  reformatiou  of  tlie  tniii,  whom  evi 
yi<?!ou'4  hibii-^,  the  wunt  of  ejriy  instruclioa,  or  the  vico  of  igo^ 
to  com  mil  crime."  —  Jhmwd  Rcptyrt^  pp.  (i  and  7, 


The  cliaplain  of  ihe   Lonmajta   PeniienHat 
report  to  the  legislulure,  dated  January  23,  18 16,  m 

**  Every  ccmvicl  ought  lo  be  esteemed  an  object  of  sympatt 
ofleri  looked  upfjii  merely  aa  an  ouicaift^  beyond  the  reaeh  of  a 
comintf  a  hotter  tn:*n,  deeply  stained  witli  crim^!,  and  reereaut  tc 
which  i^  virtuoii-*  and  pure.  This  is  tno  otten  a  true  picture.  \ 
of  llioi^e  unfortunate  inen  it  is  otherwise*  Their  hiaiory  is  a  at 
di'pirtiire  fri>m  n  home  of  plenty  and  aftectionj  unrt>7«iKtcd  temp 
Cfireer  ^f  cnmei  fMirhnps  but  a  ainjfle  act^  and  tho  Pniit>n*  Sue 
be  npproncbed  with  kindnosSj  and  they  respond  to  tlie  language 
and  entrejity. 

"  Nor  is  it  true  I  hat  tlie  hearta  of  those  who  bnve  been  accc 
fenders,  and  Have  sp^tnt  ycara  within  the  Prison  walls,  canuo 
There  is  m  almost  every  soul  a  spirit  which,  when  touchedi  res 
to  better  thinjjs,  Thejr  may  be  but  transient,  yet  they  have  «or 
noraevcfing'  effijrt,  which  has  resulted  in  pennanent  reformati 
hopeless  if  ibey  can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  proper 
effect  this  has  been  the  object  which  I  have  endeavored  to  attati 

*•  I  have  availofl  myself  of  every  opportunity,  in  the  cells,  at 
and  whc?rever  a  fittings  occasion  hi^  been  found,  to  conveme  ind 
the  prisoners,  to  cheer  them  if  desponding,  \^  encourage  them  i 
ifter  monil  irnproveuienc,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  the  truth  t 
orWbdom  are  ways  of  pleasantuets,  and  all  her  patha,  paths  of 

*•  The  regular  public  Herviires  have  consijited  of  a  diacoun*e  c 
or  religious  subject,  with  prayer  and  singing  on  each  Sabbath  n 
last  is  conducted  entirely  by  the  convicts. 

♦*  I  hi^ve  also  considered  it  a  duly  to  visit  each  prisoner,  as  soc 
ble  after  his  enti*rin^  the  Prison,  to  endeavor  to  win  hit  confi 
pive  him  all  neceHsary  advice  respecting  the  course  of  conduct 
m  the  new  and  trying  position  in  which  he  is  placed. 

**  By  the  liberality  of  the  Icgiilaiure,  and  a  grant  from  the  Ai 
SocieTy,  a  library  of  more  than  30f)  volumes  has  been  foimed, 
syalematieJiUy  distributed,  have  been  aoug-ht  and  read  with  eage 
leleciiotis,  reference  was  had  to  the  different  grades  of  intellect ; 
iome  are  simple  narratives,  others  are  adapted  to  those  of  a  ] 
niind.  tt  ii^  a  Ratifying  fact,  that  none  arc  sought  for  with  inoi 
those  which  pertain  to  an  e  lev  sited  literary  and  philosophiciil  m\ 
effect  of  reading  of  a  right  kind  must  be  beneficiah  The  mind  ] 
will  for  a  period  be  sustained  But  all  experience  proves  that,  i 
will  ultimately  lo«e  its  energy,  aud  speedily  decay  or  else  lay  h( 
and  corrupting  fancies,  which  only  serve  to  increase  the  rapidi 
its  moral  aud  intellectual  pnwera  degenerate.  Every  step  in  km 
ever  humiliating  may  be  the  outward  circunistancea,  is  a  cousi 
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of  dignity.    Hence  I  consider  the  library  a  valuable  acqu 

1)romotive  of  tliat  self-respect,  without  which  no  importan 
»e  made  in  moral  reformation. 

**  I  am  gratified  to  add,  that  I  regard  the  uniform  kindnei 
towards  the  prisoner,  as  far  as  the  rules  of  strict  disciplin 
those  connected  with  the  Prison,  and  the  absence  of  evei 
needlessJy  degrade  them  in  their  own  estimation,  as  highly 
in  the  summing  up  of  the  causes  which  are  tending  to  elev 
moral  feeling  among  the  convicts. 

(Signed,)  "JAHLED  WOO 

^  Chaplain  of  the  Louisia 


CAUSES   OF   CRIME. 


The  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  Prisoi 

*<  It  may  not  be  possible  to  ascertain  all  the  causes  whic 
mission  of  crime  ;  but  some  considerations  are  so  prominei 
those  committed  to  our  Penitentiary  that  they  cannot  be  n 
these  causes  may  be  remedied,  others  can  never  be. 

"  Many  of  these  men  were  almost  or  entirely  destitute  « 
religious  instruction.  Some  few  were  the  offspring  of  pan 
which  were  professedly  religious ;  but  in  most  of  these  insi 
dence  of  a  gross  neglect  of  parental  instruction  and  discipl 

"  Where  a  scrupulous  regard  of  right  and  wrong  is  ei 
principle  becomes  a  fixed  one,  and  operates  as  a  powerft 
mind  in  after  life.  Very  few  of  our  convict*  were  the  suh 
moral  culture.  Many  are  exceedingly  deficient  in  a  knoi« 
struction ;  several,  when  committed,  could  not  read ;  a  st 
could  not  write ;  and  but  few  are  found  who  possess  an  enli 
Many,  also,  have  been  permitted  to  grow  up  without  restraii 
by  contracted  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  the  natui 
has  been  to  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  crime,  to  sat 
duced  by  these  vices. 

"  But  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  from  which  the  J 
constant  recruits,  is  that  of  intemperance.  A  large  propo 
here  were  intemperate  men.  Many  were  the  children  of  ii 
and  have  had  the  very  worst  example  before  them  from  theii 
Others,  by  frequenting  places  of  intemperance,  have  been  d 
pany  of  tiie  vicious,  and  gradually  prepared  for  the  commit 
which  they  would  once  have  thought  themselves  incapable. 

**  It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  propensity  in  some 
courbe  of  crime  is  much  stronger  than  in  others.  That  the 
common  natural  perver^eness  and  recklessness  of  mind,  c 
but,  in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  much  might  have  been  efl 
ture  and  proper  restraints.  Many  a  young  man,  who  now 
felon's  cell,  had  he  been  trained  up  under  other  circums 
occupied  a  reputable  standing  in  society. 

**  Some  ^Qvr  cases  exist  where  crime  seems  to  be  the  re9 
defect  of  the  mind,  approximating  so  far  towards  idiocy  as  t 
to  determine  whether  the  person  is  moraUy  accountable 
not    But,  even  in  these  cases,  something  more  might  li 
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restmin  tlie  pa^sroos  and  give  the  mind  a  correct  biBa,  by  pro 
fluence. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Clinton  County  Prison  sa; 

**0f  the  nymber  here  confined^  ^B 

]  in  15  cannot  read,  ^^^H 

1  in    4  cannot  write,  ^^^^M 

7  in    8  had  Christian  parents,  ^^^^| 

1  in    3  have  belonged  to  a  Christian  chSSi^ 

1  in    4  came  here  tli rough  intemperance, 

1  in  13      "       "     l!i  rough  afambling, 

1  in    3      "        "     throy  i^fj  kee|>in^  bad  compar 

'*  The  divine  oracle  (directs  U3  to  *  train  up  a  child  in  the  waj 

Now,  it  Btrikea  me,  if  this  was  done,  there  would  not  be  iis  mt 

in  our  Slate  Prtaona  U9  tliere  are  at  the  present  diiy.    Let  mi 

make  their  heat  efforts  to  elevate  the  minds  of  their  childra 

standard  of  morals  which  God  hat  established  in  iiis  holy  v 

seem  that  too  many  parents  are  content  to  teach  their  children^ 

of  mercy  and  humility  are  tdl  llwt  is  required  to  conatitiito  a  tell 

we  tind  th-it  a  ijmple  belief  in  tiie  doctrines  of  rolipon,  alone,  < 

make  tliem  honett  —  not  even  suffitrienlly  ao  to  Ecep  them  o 

Priaotifi ;  while  we  frequently  meet  with  men  of  sterling"  inti 

wholly  destitute  of  relij^ious  faith.     While  pcircnts  teach  humi 

Co  tlieif  children,  many  overlook  the  equally  iuiportant  duty 

them  m  tlit*  ^terlin^  principle  uf  justice  in  their  biisincjd  tr 

their  feUovif-men,     &  not  tlie  want  of  justice  in  the  common 

life,  where  tlie  great  evil  lies  which  diaiurba  the  peace  of  ^c3ciev 

teach  their  chiidrentiiat,  wiLliout  integrity  and  the  sterling  priu 

their  cluinis  to   piety  will  be  like  tlie  morning  cloud,  which 

Lei  tliem  insiist  that  goodneaa  is  inseparable  from  greaLness, 

always  the  best  policy,  and  Uiat  it  is  also  the  only  true  road 

and  wealth.     1  say,  therefore,  to  parents,  who  am  also  a  parent. 

our  children  tliat  they  cannot  place  too  high  an  eatimate  on 

good  charucter/    If  this  was  done  in  early  life,  ahould  we  not 

from  the  mortiticAtion  of  having  our  chddren,  after  they  have  he 

of  a  reljgioas  church,  p  back  to  crime  nnd  the  State  Priao 

bring  down  our  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  llie  grave?  for  we  hi 

that  if  we  *  iram  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  when  h 

not  depart  from  it' 

"ABRAHAM  HAFI 

The  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Auhtirn  says,  — 

**  303  attribute  to  intemperance  the  cause  of  their  tnalefaetifl 
**  And  1 10  corifeia  they  were  gamblem^"  jfl 

Caiis<?s  assigjied  by  convicts  in  the  Pnson  m 
New  York,   December  2,  1845^   for  committing 
for  which  they  are  now  in  Prison;  — 
Want  of  protection  in  early  life,  nine,  .  ,  .  . 
Inieni;>eratice,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  .  ,  .  , 
Inienij?e  ranee  of  their  parents,  two,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Destitution,  eighty-two, 

No  conscience,  two, 

Innate  depravity,  eight, 

hisatiity,  nine  [  weak  principles^  thirty-one, 


I 

i 
I 
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Sudden  temptation,  twenty-four ;  anger,  twelve,  .  . 

For  gain,  sixty-four ;  self-defence,  nine, 

Evil  associations,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five,  ... 

Imbecility  of  mind,  six ;  jealousy,  three, 

Don't  know  the  cause,  three, 

•Innocent,  as  they  assert, 

Refused  to  answer  any  questions, 

Of  the  above,  it  appears,  from  the  keeper's  report,  i 
read  and  write,  197  could  read  only,  and  91  could  ne 
nor  write  ;  210  had  no  opportunity  of  early  religion; 
tion,  and  381  had  been  intemperate,  474  were  neve 
and  290  had  neither  mother  nor  father  living. 


I  INSANITY   IN   PENITENTIARIES 

The  warden  of  the  New  Hampshire  Prison 
Berry,  Esq.,  says,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature 
session,  1845,  (p.  10,)  — 

**  In  Massachusetts,  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  remova' 
victs  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital    Cases  of  insanity  exist  b 
think  you  will  shrink  from  any  humane  and  merciful  provisr 
circumstances,  may  be  proper." 

The  physician  of  the  Charlestown  Prison, 
M.  D.,  says,  in  his  last  report  to  the  inspectors,  ( 

**  The  beneficial  operation  of  the  establishment  of  the  '. 

sioners  on  Lunacy  to  investi^rate  cases  of  insanity  in  the  P 

litUe^occasion  to  display  itself  during  the  past  year.    No  i 

I  curreid  requiring  the  removal  of  an  insane  prisoner  to  the  S 

j  pital.    But  I  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself  of  their  advi< 

'  where,  though  I  was  persuaded  of  the  insanity  of  the  convi 

yield  to  the  prisoner's  own  request,  and  permit  him  to  retu 

I  was  after  he  had  become  tranquil,  and  when  employment 

I  better  for  his  health  than  confinement 

**  At  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  others  were 
I      I  and  the  convict  soon  regained  his  health. 

1  *<  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  cooperatioii  < 

( '  tific  physicians,  who  have  devoted  an  exclusive  attentkx 

i      I  ject  of  insanity,  must  be  of  great  advantage  in  judging  of 

'  those  who  are  made  the  subjects  of  Prison  panuhment,  aj 

of  their  removal" 


The  superintendent  of  the  ClinUm  Ccum 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  says,  — 
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^  Of  the  conyiets  received  here  by  sentence  the  post  Aeojsdn,  1  w&s  an 
and  2  were  iiiBane.  The  iwo  latter  were  convicted  in  counties  where  they 
BtTiingers*  One  of  tiiem,  at  leasts  has  been  notorioualy  manne  for  s^ 
yeiLfH,  and  hi  a  insanity  upon  all  subjects  u  evident  to  the  most  ordinal 
pacity.  The  fr'qtJency  of  similar  occurrences  at  the  other  State  Priso 
well  as  those  referred  to^  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  pJiniful  apprehe 
that  the  cupidity  of  jailers  may  sometimes  lead  til  em  lo  conceal  the  insaii 
a  prisoner  from  the  court  that  tries  him^  in  order  to  obtain  the  fees  for 
portin^^  him  to  a  distant  Prison-  One  that  is  retilly  insane  will  not  hj 
interpose  that  plea;  and  when  those  chargfed  witli  crime  are  without  friei 
the  counties  where  nrrested,  some  proviaion  by  law  for  an  exaininaiion  < 
criminal  by  the  court  of  physicians  ^eerns  to  he  necessary  in  order  to 
against  tlie  conviction  of  those  who  are  not  accountable  for  tlieir  deedfi. 
of  the  iiL^ane  here  is  veiy  trouhlesomf!  and  d;inifeniU3»  The  disease  c 
other  is  of  a  milder  type,  and  his  propensity  to  crime  only  in  one  dire 
For  want  of  other  accommodations,  we  are  occaaionnlly  compelled  with  p 
confine  Uie  most  violent  one  in  a  dungeon  used  for  refractory  convicts^ 
beat  arraniTt^d  State  Prisons  are  not  adapted  to  cure  tfiia  malady, 
Attention  of  former  legislatures  has  been  twice  called  to  the  propriety  ol 
vidi  nur  for  the  confinement  of  insane  convicts  in  our  State  Lunatic  As 
The  existing  law  in  regard  to  Uiis  subject  is  ainirularly  dt^feclive.  [See 
Part  IV.  TiL  2,  Chap,  %  Art  3.)  It  pives  a  conditiond  authority  I 
keepers  of  our  State  Prisons  to  remove  insane  convicts  to  the  Li 
Asylum  in  the  city  of  New  Vork,  to  he  tliere  conhned  *  until  tlie  expi 
of  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  flcnt^^^need^  if  he  shall  no  Ion* 
tinne  insme,*  This  gives  the  officers  of  that  institution  nn  authority  to 
the  convict  after  the  expimtion  of  his  sentence ;  and,  as  tlicir  compensati 
keeping  hiio  ceases  at  the  saine  time,  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  Joose 
society,  however  mad  he  may  be.  The  next  section  of  the  hw  is  a 
lows :  —  *  If  auch  insane  person  shall  recover  from  his  insanity  befor 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  the  agent  of  the  ) 
from  which  he  was  sent  elmll  cause  such  convict  to  be  returned  to 
Prison,'  No  dialinction  is  here  made  between  those  who  have  become  i 
while  in  Prison,  and  those  who  committed  tlie  offence  with  which  thi 
charged  while  in  that  sLite  of  mind.  To  return  the  btter  to  a  State  1 
would  be  aggravated  injustice,  and  would  probably  produce  a  revival  of 
mdady.    The  attention  of  the  legislature  is  respectfully  called  to  thia  sul 


RECONVICTIONS  IN  SEVERAL  PENITENTl 


According  to  a  written  statement  furnished  by  I  he  < 
on'lhe  15th  of  September,  1S45,  the  number  of  prisone 
the  New  PmiitenHury  in  PhUadelphia  was  319,  of  whoi 
were  on  second  conviction  to  that  instittition.  9  on  third 
viction,  and  1  on  fourth  con\riction,  Totalj  65  reconv^ 
among  319  prisoners,  or  1  in  49. 

In  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison^  in  1844,  of 
convicts  then  in  Prison,  39  were  on  second  convictionj_  1 
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third  conviction,  1  on  fourth  eomriction,  1  on  fifth  convictioii^ 
and  1  on  sixth  con iric  lion.  Total^  54  recoiiyictions,  out  of 
are,  or  l  in  5Ah 

Showing  more  reconricticng,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  prisoners,  in  the  New  Penitentiary  m  Philadelphia, 
than  in  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown* 

And  this,  too,  notwitlistatiding  llie  fact  that  the  New  Peai- 
tentiary  in  Philadelphia  had  been  in  operation  only  dnring 
a  period  of  16  years,  from  1829  to  1845,  while  the  State  Pris- 
on at  Charlestown  had  been  in  opefation  during  a  period  of  39 
years,  from  1805  to  1S44,  and  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  new 
building  on  the  Auburn  plan  for  sepamte  confinement  at  niglit 
less  than  one  half  tfiat  period  ;  so  that  the  New  Pcijiteaija- 
Tj,  instead  of  having  fewer  reconvictions  in  proporHou  to  ite 
number  of  prisoners,  has  more  ;  and|  as  the  reconvictions  af 
considered  the  beat  te^t  in  regard  to  the  reformat ory  tendaf 
eies  of  a  system,  the  inference  is,  from  the  reconvictions  i 
above  stated,  that  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  is  If 
reformatory  in  its  tendencies  than  the  State  Prison  at  Char' 
town.     This  has  often  been  urged  as  the  great  point  of  f 
riority  in  the  Pennsylvania  system,  that  it  was  more  ref 
tory ;   that   prisoners,   having   been  there   once,    woul 
return ;  that  old  convicts  would  flee  the  state,     ll  do* 
prove  so  on  trial.     The  proportion  of  reconvictions  is 
in  the  New  PenitcoUary  m   Philadelphia  than  in  th 
Prison  at  Charlestown. 

The  New   Penitentiary  in   Philadelphia  bears   a' 
favorable  comparison   with  the  ^Uate  Prison   at  j 
regard  to  its  reformatory  tendencies,  by  comparing 
Fictions  in  the  two  institutions.     When  the  New  P 
in  Philadelphia  had  been  in  operation  18  years,  fr 
1845,  inclusive,  there  had  been  1580  discharges, 
committals,  or  1  in  7.66- 

When  tlie  Auburn  Prison  had  been  in  oper 
from  1S17  to  1838.  inclusive,  — ^3  years  long© 
Penitentiary   in    Philadelphia,  —  there   had 
charges,  and  178  reconvictions,  or  1  in  12.19. 

Showing  that  there  were  28  more  lecommi 
phia  than  at  Anburn*  although  the  period  of 
less,  and  the  number  discharged  590  less. 

If  the  reconvictions  at  Auburn  had  been 
tion  as  in  Philadelphia,  there  would  have 
tals  instead  of  178. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above, 
of  recommittals  is  larger   in   PhiJadelp' 
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and  therefore,  so  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the 
reformatory  tendeuctes  of  the  two  systems  from  the  recom- 
mittalsj  that  the  reformatory  tendencies  of  the  Auburn  Prison 
are  the  best. 

Again,  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  reconvictions  in 
the  same  Prisons  during  the  last  year  are  in  favor  of  the  Au- 
burn Prison. 

In  Philadelphia,  143  were  committed,  of  whom  18  had 
been  in  the  same  Prison  before;  i,e.,  1  in  7.94;  besides  15 
old  convicts^  committed  to  the  New  Penitentiary  for  the 
first  lime,  who  had  been  once  or  twice  before  in  some  other 
Prison. 

At  Auburn,  179  were  committed,  of  whom  21  had  been  in 
the  same  Prison  before ;  i.  e.,  1  in  8.52. 

Showing  a  smaller  proportion  of  reconvictions  at  Auburn 
than  in  Philadelphia. 

A  similar  result  in  faror  of  Auburn  in  regard  to  reconvic- 
tions appears  by  comparing  the  number  of  those  in  Prison  at 
one  time  in  both  institutions. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  reconvictions  in  Philadel- 
phia,  of  319  in  Prison  on  the  15ih  of  September,  1845, 
were  65,  which  is  1  in  4*9. 

At  Auburn,  out  of  683  in  Prison  January  1,  1846,  105  were 
reconvictions;  i.  e.,  1  in  6.5. 

Of  the  437  committed  in  the  two  years  ending  December 
31,  1845,  71  were  reconvictions,  or  1  in  6.1. 

Reconvictions  to  the  New  Jersep  State  Prison  :  — 

From  1799  to  1823  inclusive,  during  a  period  of  25  years, 
under  the  old  system,  788  convicts  were  discharged  and 
[mrdoned,  and  53  committed  a  second  time,  and  4  a  third 
time  ;  i.  e.,  1  in  13.82  were  reconvictions. 

From  1824  to  1836  inclusive^  during  a  period  of  13  years, 
483  convicts  were  discharged  and  pardoned,  and  43  were  com- 
mitted a  second  time,  12  a  third  time,  7  a  fourth  time,  and  1 
a  fifth  time  ;  i.  e.,  1  in  7  66  were  reconvictions* 

From  1837  to  1845  inclusive,  a  period  of  9  years,  796  con- 
victs were  discharged  and  pardoned,  72  were  committed  a 
second  time,  14  a  third  time,  2  a  fourth  time,  and  1  a  fifth 
time;  i.  e.,  1  in  8,94  were  reconvictions. 

From  1799  to  1845  inchisivCj  a  period  of  46  years,  1867 
convicts  have  been  discharged,  and  209  recommitted  a  second, 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  time ;  i.  e.,  1  in  8.93. 

The  reconvictions,  therefore,  were  no  fewer,  during  the  lat- 
ter period,  under  the  operation  of  the  solitary  system,  than 
during  the  whole  period,  in  a  large  portion  of  which  the  old 
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congregate  system,  not  only  of  work-shops,  but 
night-rooms,  was  in  use. 

The  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  bears  a 
Yorable  comparison  with  the  State  Prison  in  a 
ihire  in  regard  to  reconvictions. 

Daring  the  last  two  years,  there  have  been  recon 
New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  37  convicts  wl 
convicted  to  the  same  Prison  once  or  twice  before 

The  state  treasurer  in  New  Hampshire,  who  is  \ 
of  the  State  Prison  at  Concord,  after  giving  a  mos 
account  of  his  labors  at  the  Prison,  especially  on  i 
in  the  chapel,  and  in  his  visits  to  the  sick,  and  hu 
of  the  ignorant,  says,  — 

*«  One  fact  is  worthy  of  notice.  Of  48,  the  whole  number 
liberated  within  two  years  past,  not  one  has  been  recommitte 
other  Prison,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  number  are  know] 
engaged,  either  as  formers  or  mechanics,  m  obtaining  an  honei 

Let  those  who  consider  separate  confineme: 
night — the  only  system  of  imprisonment  which 
chance  of  reformation  —  go  to  Concord,  and  ace 
good  man  and  servant  of  God,  and  friend  of  the 
his  Sabbath  duties  in  the  chapel,  in  the  hospital 
and  see  the  spirit  of  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry 
the  state  treasurer  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  the 
the  Prison  also ;  then  read  his  report,  and  see  th 
simplicity  with  which  he  presents  the  fact,  that 

"  Of  48  convicts,  not  one,  who  has  been  liberated  within 
has  been  recommitted  to  this  or  any  other  Prison,  and  a  larg 
this  number  are  known  to  be  steadily  engaged,  either  as  farmei 
in  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood." 

The  reason  assigned  by  Dr.  Coleman,  the  phy 
New  Penitentiary  in  New  Jersey,  built  after  the  i 
in  Philadelphia,  why  the  system  is  not  more  fav 
effects  upon  convicts  after  their  discharge,  is  this  — 
tem,  when  carried  out,  is  injurious  both  to  the  1 
mind,  and  unfits  men  to  live  in  circumstances  so  ( 
those  in  which  they  have  been  living.     He  says, 

*<  The  tendency  to  glandular  obstruction  is  seen  in  almo 
who  has  been  confined  in  the  cells  for  more  than  a  year,  w 
least  degree  indisposed.  The  complexion  is  pale,  of  a  drop 
continued  shade  almost  always  produces,  and  the  symptoms 
internal  organs  are  of  a  character  that  mark  the  languid  acti 
under  such  circumstances." 

He  adds,  — 

"  The  effect  of  solitary  confinement  upon  the  mind  dese 
In  many  instances,  there  is  remarked  that  weakneM  of  intel 
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from  an  nnejcerciseii  mind ;  the  nerroua  syitem  must  snSer,  witl 
of  tlie  body,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned.  If  the  pris 
his  admtssion  into  his  cell,  hos  not  been  of  il  reflective  chtimc 
ofe^cercising  itself  on  abstract  siibjecta,  imbecility  is  soon  ml 
leftds  him  to  amuae  himself  in  the  moat  childlike  employments 

Dr,  Coleman  has  found  a  remedy,  in  some  deg] 
evils.     He  says,  — 

If  the  prisoner's  "  mind  begins  to  fail,  and  he  shows  aymptr 
ment^  another  con\ict  is  put  with  bim  in  his  cell  This  invaat 
p&lient."  ^H 

Again  I —  ^1 

"When  that  state  of  the  system  is  induced  which  exrorienc 
peculiar  to  close  coniinementi  and  with  it  symptoms  of  f^i^ 
ire  beginning  to  appear,  the  patient  is  suffered  to  go  into  the  ] 
each  day,  or  has  employment  found  him  out  of  his  ceU 
prompt  m  azreetiiig  dbea^e." 
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CharUtton,  8,  C. 

Chttfitttcvmj  Mass. 
CiiTtk,Ja,f«rL 
Waiker,  William  J.,  Jr. 

Catadtie,  N.  F. 
*Van  Dyck,  Abraham 

Dam^rSf  Mass, 
BrsuiEii,  Miliun  P. 
*Cpw1cs,  George 
•Oakcs,  Caleb 

Dorchester f  Mass, 
*Coctmui,  iolm 

Dtm^faJts  Farm,  L^  /* 

Dou^au^G^wrg^,  by  Lh?  band 

«lHn.  Joauina  ficlhuite 

Edinburgh^  Scotland. 
Duolop,  John 

Fairfield,  Cotm. 
*Sbennaii,  Roger  M. 

Gtnera,  N.  F. 
*Aztell,  Henry 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
•Jewdt,  David,  by  a  Lady 

Hampton,  N.  H, 
Harris,  Roswell 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Hawct,  Joel 
Spring,  Samuel 

Hare.rhiU,  Mass. 
Keeley,  George 
Pbelps,  Dudley 

iptwieh^  Mass. 
KimbaJV  DarJd 

JairmiUni,  L.  1, 

Marhivheed^  Mass, 
■Hoopcft  t^'athftnicl 
'Re^,  William 

MoryUmd. 

Mcloiifie>  Jfimes,  by  a  Friend 
in  Newburyport 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Crane,  John  B. 

MUton,  Mass. 
*T^idteT,  Naihauid 

Hamilton,  W.  T, 

JVVvr&iirv,  Moms. 
Wright,  Henry' C. 

Neirhnrt/pfirt,  Mass. 
Baniiirr,  Wimftm  B. 
•Bartleu,  WiUiam 


Diiomirh:,  Lutlier  P. 

'Dimmifk,  Mrs.  Luihcr  F. 

Protidtii,  Joltn 

By  a  donaiiuq  in  booiti  from 
Cbfirk^  \\' hippie,  lo  consti- 
tute ihr  fivlloMiDg  pereoBs 
Life  M«!iiib«r&: 

Davis^  Marv  A- 

Gr^euli^Hf.  Mary 

GritJjik^aJ,  MaryC. 

Hod^<^,Mary  D. 

Thumpoii,  S^rab 

AVir  fittvwn^  Cmm. 
Racoti,  LeoiiAfd 
Ki%W¥l«r,  Jameri 
Filf  h,  Eleswi  T. 
HohLuioH,    €harlc»,    by  bis 

Si<itcr  Etjuilwth 
Salisbury,  Abby 

Nrtr  York  Ciiy. 
Adain»,  Wtlliam 
Allen,  Sl^plteH 

Asl^Fj  John  J«cob 
A^cfFlli  Heman 
BeihuEw,  G.  W. 
Boonuifi,  J, 
brfTfVjter,  Jcn^pli 
Bmudlifad,  ih. 
*ChamV*cr*,  William 
Cbevvcr,  Ct«arga  Bl 
Cnx^  i$»fniwt  II. 
Crosby,  W.  B. 
]Laj»lburn,  M^ulon 
'  Fa  If  ftiii^  r ,  A  r  f  Uihokl 
H*?(fg¥*»  TtmoiJjy 
How,  Fiaber 
Johtisoii,  William  Samuel 

Af^wn,  Cyru*  W, 

M^Aulf}',  Ttiomas 
'AtilnDf,  James 
PaiioD,  WiHium 
Pcml,  Pclaiiah 
•Poflt.  Jtwl 
■PniUfllit.  AleKander 
Phillips,  W.  W. 
Ro^lHcid,  H^nry  A« 
•Ruiiri*r»,  Hrnry 
Hfhrirff  j<  J.  F, 
Shntwl,  Jacob 
Spriii^p  Ciardiner 
Slarr;  Fhil<^moo  R. 
SippbtnsH  J.  C 
Tapfiaji,  Artlmr 
*Viififk,  Riftiard 
*\V»hK  Samii^l 
•W«)l*ey»  William  W. 

Smith,  Gerril 

Fhiioiiflphia,  Penn. 
AJIeOt  SolomoD 
•Carey,  Mntlhfw 
El  meg',  Tliomas 
Ely,  E^m  Btilet 


'Living 
Skinner 

J 
Newton 

I 
Robbini 


Dwight, 
Tyler,! 

Pi 

Coucjs, 
Gooiiwi 
Peabod 
dies  c 
Treads 

Po 
Cuyler, 

/ 

•Ives,  T 
Waylai 


Squier, 

Clevela 
Emersfl 
Phillips 
Willian 
Worces 

St 
•Smith, 

Osgood 

'Rose/ 

Tucker 

I«ansin| 
Siockin 
•Varick 

Cross,. 

H 

Rarrea 
Pilsbur; 

Wx 
•Griffia 

Hookei 

Y 
Foster, 
Lincoh 
Salisha 
•Wald. 
Waldo 
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DOCIPLIlfS    8CM 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   AND  I> 


/Vr  tie  Year  emdimg  May 


ALbt  J^Atsesw^  ik  Co.  10 


,  Hoi 
Aflftory,  Coaric* 
Andenon,  Rofiu 
Andrew*,  £.  T. 
Andrews,  Hexxxj 
Appleton,  William 
Afpleton,  Samuel 
Anstin,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Bailey,  Calrin 
Balcii,  Joseph 
BaOard,  Joseph 
Bancroft,  Jacob 
Bangs,  Isaiah 
Bamaml,  Charles 
Barnes,  D.  W, 
Barnes,  S.  IL 
Bartol,  C.  A. 
Bent.  Ann 
Bigelow,  George  T. 
BUke,  Charles 
Blake,  William 
BUkes,  James 


Clapp,  Otis  2 

OO  Codman,  Charles  R.  5 

OO  Codman,  Henry  10 

00  Colby,  Gardner  2 

00  Collamore,  John  2 

00  Cordis,  Thomas  5 

00  Cotton,  HiU,  &  Co.  10 


OOiCnmmings, 
OO:     k  Co. 

00|Cammings,  Daniel 
00  i  Commingfl,  Daniel 

00  i  Curtis,  Samuel 

00 1  Curtis,  Thomas  B. 
OOlCushing,  J.  P. 
OOiCushing,  T.  P. 
00  Dana,  Ephraim 
00  Dana,  Luther 
OOlDaniel&Co. 


Bond,  George  W.  2 

Bond,  William  C.  2 

Bowditch,  N.  I.  10 

Boyden,  Dwight  5 

Bradford,  John  2 

Bradlee,  Josiah  10 

Brewer,  N.  2 

Brewer,  S.  N.  2 

Brewer,  W.  A.  2 

Brigham,  Aaron  1 

Brimmer,  E.  10 

Brimmer,  3fartin  20 

Broadhead,  D.  D.  5 

Bfooks,  Edward  10 

Brooka,  Peter  C.  20 

Brooks,  Peter  C,  Jr.  20 

Brown,  Charles  5 

Bollard,  W.  S.  2 

Bnmstead,  Josiah  6 

Bamstead,  Josiah  F.  3 
Bnrgew,  Ben.  &  Sons,  5 

Callender,  George  6 

Carey,  T.  G.  6 

Cash,  1  00 :  do.,  50  I 

Cash,  W.  R.  5 

Cash  10 

Chamberlain,  N.  B.  2 

Chandler,  Abiel  2 

Chapman,  Jno.  10 

Chickering,  Jonas  6 

C^pp,  James  1 


Hildretk, 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

10 

5 

10 

10 

10 

50 


Darracott,  George 
Daj,  Albert 
Dennj,  Daniel 
Dexter,  George  M. 
Dickinson,  S.  N. 
Dixwell,  J.  J. 
Dodge  &  Tucker 
Edmands,  J.  W. 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
Ellis,  George 
Euslis,  WflliamT. 
ETcrett,  E.  G. 
Fairbanks,  Stephen 
Faxon,  George  N. 
Fearing,  Albert 
Flint,  Waldo 
Francis,  Darid 
F.  R.  B. 
French,  Jno. 
Friend 
Friend 

Friend  of  the  Cause 
Friend 

Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gassett,  Henry 
Gilbert,  Lemuel 
Gilbert,  Samuel 
Gilbert,  Timothy 
Grant  &  Daniel! 
Gray,  Frands  C. 
Gray,  Frederic  T. 
Graj,  George  H, 
Gray,  Horace 
Gray,  John  C. 
Greene,  J.  S.  C. 
Greene,  B.  D. 
Greenough,  A. 
Hale,  M.  L. 
Hall,  Andrew  T. 
Hall,  J.  P. 
Hall,  Henry 


2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
5 
5 
10 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
5 
40 
2 
2 
50 
25 
10 
5 
5 
2 
3 
2 
3 


Lobddl,  T.  I. 

LodgCt  Jimc* 
Lodigc-t  James 
Loring.  ^-  O- 
Loring,  Henry 
Loring,  JaniQH 

Lowe,  Fraucifl 
Lowe,  J.  J, 
Lowell,  FrjLticis  C. 
Low<?llj,  John  A* 
LvmnLH,,  I'heodorc 
Mm  ill  II,  LowiiU 
Mmdii,  W.  P, 
Maver,  P.  L 
MftJumcv*  C- 
Mclnttre,"  E.  P. 
Melteii,  ^Lusea 

Mcniam,  Biiii  P, 
Merrill,  Jamea  C. 
Home,  R.  M, 
Htlb,  ChiideB  H. 
MtlU,  Janies  K. 


2  00 
2  Of) 
2  W 
2  m 
2  01) 

2  00 

3  (M) 
2  00 

2  on 
2  on 
m  00 

Z'j  00 

100  00 

6  00 

5  Of) 

2  00 


Newmaiij  Hemy 
Norton  &  Tide 
Oigoodj  I«iiac 
Pa5?p,  J^  W. 
Paifrey,  J.  O* 
Parker*  Isaac 
Parkert  Jame* 
Parker,  M.  S, 
ParknmUt  Francis 
Perkina^TtinTnaa  11. 
Petert,  Edwmd  IX 
Fliclps*  Abel 
P)iclp«,  Sewell 
Ptiipp*,  W. 
PiL'kerinc,  John 
P.  N,  it.,  a  Friend 
Pond,  Mo6C9 
Pratt,  O^oTgcr 
Pray,  Isiiac  G. 
Hand,  B,  B. 
Hand,  E.  S. 
Reedp  B.  T, 
Ehoades,  A.  H. 
Ricse  &  Thaiter 
Richardi,  Kcaben 
Robhins,  Ed.  H> 
Rogers^  Jobn  H. 
Rogers,  Henry  B* 
Rogers,  John  G* 
Eope^,  Hitrdy 


Ropes,  William 
Ku!*!*ell,  O.  H, 
H,  W.,  Cash 
Saffiird,  Daniel 
SaUbury,  Samuel 
Sayli*!*,  F.  W. 
Heudder,  Cbtirlea 
Sears,  Joshua 
Sergeant,  Bo  dwell 
Sbiirp,  W.  H. 
Wlxsirp,  D.'Hiiel,  Jr. 
Hbaw,  Chnrien  B. 
Shaw,  Kobtrt  G- 
Shorey  &  Co. 
Sittourney,  Heary 
Siiiujnds«  A» 


10 
2 

10 
2 
2 

2 
1 

2 
2 
3 

30 
2 

10 
2 

Skiniicr,  Franeis  10 

Smith,  Sumner,  ^  Co.  3 
South  DoMon  Iron  Co*  6 
SpragTHL\  I'hinchas  5 
Sunk',  Drxier,  it  Co.  10 
Stet'k,  EobLTt  2 

Sttiddajti,  Charles  5 

Stone,  W,  W*  20 

Stor«r(  R.  B.  t 

Hatimety  Brad  ford  2 

Sumner,  Charks  10 

Swett,  Samuel  2 

B*  W.  D,  5 

Tappan,  L.  W.  4 

Tar  bell,  Thomftfl  2 

Tenney,  Simiue]  2 

Thaeher  Sc  Fearing  2 
Ticknor,  G«orge  10 

Tildcn,  Jdii&ph  2 

Tiniminfl,  Henry  2 

Train,  Enoeh  5 

Tffitl,  George  6 

Ttifts,  Jiimes  2 

3 
1 


2  IK)  :^impHon,  M.  H. 

1  00  "^ 

2  on 

3  00 

1  00 

2  m 

1  00 
20  00 

6  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  QO 

2  00 

3  00 
10  00 

2  00 

0  00 

25  m 

fi  OO 

5  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

6  OOlTufJ:?,  James 
2  00  "" 
6  00 
€  00 

2  00 

i  00 

5  00 
100 

500 

3  00 

S  00 
2  00 
10  00 
SOO 
200 


Tnit>^  Qiiiney 

Up  ham,    Appleton,  & 

Co.  10 

Valentine,  Charles  5 
Wales,  Tbomaij  B,  Jr,  5 

WaUey,  Siimuel  H.  10 

Wamm,  Charleft  H.  5 

Warfea,  J*  C  10 

Wttter»ton,  Robert  2 

Welch,  Frnneia  3 

WelU,  Charlet  A.  3 

WelU,  John  10 

WclU,  Jolm  B,  2 

Weld,  William  F,  2 


Wetmore,  Thoi 
White,  B,  C. 
White,  Charlea 
While.  F.  E. 
%\Tiitmore,  0*  ( 
Whitou,  James 
Whittemore,  G 
Wigglea  worth, 
Wiggle*  worth, 
Wilkin*,  Carter 
WiUiamiij  Joh« 
Willium!<i,  J  no. 
Wjllinins^  Mot 
WHUh,  Nathj^n' 
Wolcott,  J.  H. 
Wyiuan,  Edwaj 

Nortoti,  Audre' 
Pomeroy,  Willi 
Spark d,  Jarcd 

Btiffkh, 
Hale,  N.K!,  for 

AW  Be^m 
Coggershall,  Jc 
Friend 

Greene,  D.  R» 
Greene.  T-  A, 
H.  G.,  Jr. 
J*  B.  C, 

Morgan,  Charli 
Parker,  F*  A. 
RoWhon,  Aiitii 
Rodman,  Sami 
Roteh,  WiUian 

BurgettB,  Thom 
Goddard,  C.  E, 
Hallet,  O.  W. 
Ive^i  Hope 
lires,  Motes  B, 
Ives,  Robert  H 
Maiiton,  Am** 
Wayland,  Fntc 

Smith,  Gerrit 

Worf§H9r 
Fcwter,  Alfred ! 
Sabbury,  Stepl 
Waldo,  3dfs. 

E 
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APPENDIX. 


DOCUMENT 


nnUfUHED     BT   THE     CLERK   OP    THE    NEW   PENITENTIART   IN   PI 
DELPHIA,    OCTOBERy    1845. 

8t4MUmeni  of  Amounts  claimed  from  Onmiies 

Id  1835, 14,406  08 

"   1836, 9,475  42 

"    1837, 9,564  38 

"    1838, 14,043  81 

"    1839, 14,623  94 

"   1840, 16,730  44 

"    1841, 17,860  23 

"    1842, 11,027  33 

"   1843, 7.313  88 

"   1844, 8,638  Ol* 

"   1845, 4,229  79f 

P.  8.   The  amounts  claimed  for  the  support  of  convicts  in 
and  every  year,  was  for  their  support  during  the  preTious  year, 
the  amount  in  1845,  was  for  the  year  ending  December  31 
that  of  1844,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1843 ;  d&c,  / 

The  above  amounts  claimed  from  counties  were  for  the  sr 
convicts  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  officers,  which  were  dr 
the  state  treasury. 

SaUtnes  in  1839. 

Warden, .     .    $2 

Physician, .     .• 

Moral  Instructor, ... 

Clerk, 

2  Principal  Overseers,  $800  each,  .... 
10  Overseers,     ...      600     "       .... 

3  Watchmen,  ...      400     "       ... 

1  Gate-Keeper, 

1  Female  Overseer, 

1  Nurse, 


*  Excluding  a  charge  of  $8043  74,  being  the  unoiint 
this  year,  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

t  Excludinff  a  charge  of  ^362  67,  being  the  aa 
the  funds  of  ue  institution  in  tliis  year's  acooont. 
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61 


Thi^  amount  U  about  the  tuaximum,  ihe  number  of  officers  haTmg 
been  increased  or  diounished  according  as  the  Prison  population  rose 
or  felL 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  were  reduced  in  ApriJ,  1843,  and  now 
amount  to  about  $12,000  per  annum. 


XiV*  of  Prisoners t  Second  and  Third  Conviciiom,  Sqitember  13,  1845, 
now  in  Penitentiary. 


&1COKD   €014^1  CTI02f, 


No.  1136, 

O. 

c 

1333, 

i:J30. 

1407. 

142fl. 

1432, 

O. 

c 

1433, 

O. 

c 

1451, 

O. 

c 

i46y. 

149^. 

1519, 

O. 

c 

IWO. 

1531, 

0. 

c 

1532. 

1634. 

15G5, 

O. 

c 

1581, 

O. 

c 

1605, 

O. 

c 

1606, 

O. 

c 

1607, 

0. 

c 

1608, 

0. 

c 

1592. 

1629. 

No,  164  L 

No.  1974. 

1*>46. 

1977,  0,  C. 

1659. 

1981,0.  C. 

1686. 

1986. 

170*2, 

1989,  0.  C. 

1708,  0.  C. 

1997, 

1750,  O.  C. 

55.— 1998,  Refuge, 

1760, 
1769, 

1786,  0.  C. 

THIRD  COKVlCTIOlf. 

1807,  O,  C. 

1808, 

No.  1434,  O.C. 

1817. 

1514. 

182  L 

1640,  0.  C. 

1822. 

1707, 

1826,  0.  C. 

1745,  0,  C, 

1830. 

1790,  O.  C. 

1844,  0.  C. 

1856,  O.  C. 

1870. 

1859,  O.  C, 

1887. 

9.-1907,  0,  C. 

1888. 
1906. 

19OT. 

FOUETH  COPmCTIOH 

1940. 

1961 

No  1944,0,0. 

P.  8.^0.  a  ineatii  Old  Cmvia, 


■UBnCTS   OP  INaUUtT  CONCBENINO   PRISONS. 

1.  SUiuxHon.  Is  it  near  a  town,  mer,  or  other  buildings  ?  What  is 
height,  length,  &c.  of  the  wall  ?  What  is  the  expense,  design,  numbei 
the  Prison  BoUdings ;  and  when  were  they  erected  ? 

2.  Interior  of  the  Yard.    Is  it  drr,  paved,  watered  and  drained? 
the  walls  whitewashed  ?  privies  and  drains  cleansed  ? 

3.  Day  Rooms.  What  is  the  size,  number,  mode  of  airing,  light 
warming,  cleansing,  furnishing,  fastening  ? 

4.  ^f^ht  Cells.  What  is  Uie  size,  number,  mode  of  airing,  light 
warming,  cleansing,  furnishing,  fastening  ? 

5.  Hospital.  What  is  the  salary  and  duty  of  the  Physician,  and  he 
he  supplied  with  medicine  ?  What  is  the  character  and  compensati' 
the  nurse  ?  What  is  the  number  of  deaths ;  and  of  what  diseases  ? 

6.  Officers.  Inspectors — their  number,  duty,  mode  of  appointmei 
compensation  ?  Keeper — his  name,  residence,  former  occupation,  c 
ter,  duties,  compensation,  time  of  holding  his  oiBce  ?  Turnkeys- 
number,  duty,  salary  ? 

7.  Prisoners.    Their  number,  age,  colour,  sex,  nativity,  crime,  w 
frequency  of  conviction  ? 

8.  Admission  of  Prisoners.    As  to  cleanliness,  clothing,  fees 
nish? 

9.  Admission  of  Prisonersi*  Friends.    Who  are  admitted,  at  v 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

10.  Admission  of  Vxsiiors.    On  what  condition,  and  by  whom 

11.  Moral  Treatment.    Classification,  instruction,  and  emplc 
13.  Punishmenis.    By  solitary  confinement,  chains,  stripe 

them? 

13.  Bdifums  Instruction.  Of  the  chapel — its  size  and  regi 
the  chaplauo — ^hb  character,  residence,  duties,  and  compensa 
bible — number,  mode  of  distribution ;  effects,  whether  good 
rused  or  neglected ;  preserved  or  destroyed  ? 

14.  Exercise.    When,  where,  and  under  what  circumstar 

15.  Food.    Its  quantity,  quality,  mode  and  time  of  distri^ 

16.  Clothing.    How  much,  by  whom  supplied,  how  ofV 
cleansed? 

17.  Cleanliness.  Is  it  daily  ?  Are  soap  and  towels  fur 
prison  dress  be  washed?  How  often  do  they  shave  and  c 
there  a  bath,  and  how  often  is  it  used  ? 

18.  Discharfe  of  the  Prisoners.    At  what  time  in  the  ' 
means  of  providing  for  themselves  ?  With  clothing  or  v 

19.  Vices  of  Prisoners.    What  are  they  ?   Any  drur 
profane  swearing,  fighting,  combinations  against  so 
false  keys,  weapons  of  death  ?  Any  rum,  cards,  insf 
newspapers,  plates  to  make  counterfeit  bills,  or  dies 
them  ?  Any  counterfeit  coin  and  moulds  ?  Any  good 
cases  of  punishment  for  unnatural  crime  ?  How  ar 
without  aiscovery?  How  are  prohibited  articles  c 
tfaej  concealed  ?  What  la  the  effect  of  the  system  f 
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COlfTETTTS, 


Cto?«rrtTFTto^,  ,,*,,•,,,«**,,..„,., , .„ ,,.. **..*l 

A5IJStAL  H£ETI?«0,  »•*,- - .».....«.«»,«»,...... ...p. 4 

AMERffM^  fHiCOMBNTft  FOE  TWEXnT-MSECyNtl  i[:?OIIT, , ..,..«^H 

.uf  tK4fiuHl  liff*  ** *....«.,.....,... , .*t^\ 

r  OF  AlUemCAX  rKNtTElNTlARIES  IH   I^M,.. „„....... ...,*,*.•*! 

f -."  .  M-MM^   fX  PEXlTENTlAEtB*. ,..-... - .,.*.....  ,,.J 

UJia^  TCAL  IMritQVEMKXT,  ASfU  COMMON    EOCCATIOK   IX 

f  -.... .;,,., -w 

tEroEu,\rn;u  uiJifTs  op  prison  DiscirtiivE *«*»i>J|W' 

IK^acAiJTV  OF  pnNi^rrMUNT,,... , ., .» ....•I^r 

II.  ir>. ",.,,. tr 

tl  I  *«:»  tjf  P«r«:inii  wlm  abaiild  tw  fiumiinllted  Ui  Penltffl-'' 

I  .  imiefit.     Hi*  MtAi^^e  In   PUft  furnHlMiitv  in  th^ 

>  .'f  R(«9lf nation  u  one  cif  lb«  OonnMltin^rm  fo^r 

^  .r  L(»ridMti« ....^^^*«,,t.i.*.«'^^^.  .,** 

M  . .,. , 

H>  '  E'rrKiti*  wlHiAhatil/d  bitiild  Ptnilriitla.rKrvv     II  - 
i>rfrtf^titiarN»««     Hi*  Opfniofl  of  llnJ  CtMiumfa" 

tii   iv  >  Prwun.     Uia  OjMolcm  of  9ep«nite  Gunlinrrnmi^ 

ViaiT  OF  «)S8   IN   EUROPE  tN   t&*«J .*,**iW 

frtWifK  Ir.    :  ,»...,..,.,,.»..,„^,,...., .♦.»,-...,-.** 

PlfiiiiiM  In  CiM-gr.w^  s,.^,,„**...<^ «*,**.,*_**..,,,,,,»..•...«*«,,.,..,,, **»..-.--/ 

Frtevn  to  Eitinlmrith,  .*....«*.., «,*«,,,,..,t.,*.*.-«».,.i,*««^ .,,..... 

Frwrtiai  Prrth „ ..,.,..,.,. **.,.^«, ...»....* 

UveammiintenU  in  i^pitttid, .,^. ............. *..*..... ^,.^,«^t,,.,...i 

FliMMi  In  V»r k,  .........*.. ..«. < 

ttiMB  It  IVnlti^ftirlfl, .-.,.*..,-.„♦,  *****.... *,-.*.._..,.*..*.*.,.,..,..•,— 

S«liiv>  -'.'  Iiii|iri»D(iB«iit  liow  its  Jl^ndaotd^  hoiw  ftr  ftllfmftT  ftisd  iKavr 

enl  at  \  r. -41011,  ind  P«niloD villa,  wptcklljr  Iti  Cut  inf  JiiT*iiiki0r«B4f 

Cffiwde-I  n  ftft;  PrtHiiia  of  Umiao, ................... 

C|ili4pEf3  n  ill  t^mikiti,  ............................. .*4.^...- 
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eCEIBS  OF  KUMGt^R^  03(   PEIBON   PIBCrPLlNE,  FlOlg  ^ 


CONSTITUTJOjr 


Drdson  mutipUnt  SotUis. 


Article  1.    Thii  Society  shall  be  cdled  the  FsjaoM  DiflcirLtwi  Socixnr. 

Art.  *2.  It  sh*ll  be  liie  ubjeet  of  tlm  Society  to  promote  tlus  iiaprovemeiit  vf 
Fubtjc  Priaans. 

Art,  :i.  It  flhdl  be  the  tluiif  of  tlija  Sooietj  to  take  mea&tiroi  for  effrcting^  thi* 
fiifirLatioT)  of  one  or  more  PrUop  DiHcipline  ^oeietki  Lneach  of  tbc  URitfd  Bl^ttenii 
and  to  co-rip<^mte  wiOi  nJl  »nch  Sc»cietic*s  in  acoomplishlng  tbe  obji^ct  spcciAed  in 
Ijie  »i'COtid  ai-Ucle  of  thii  CoiiBlitution. 

Art,  >i.  Any  Society,  liaviiig  the  lame  object  it*  Tiew,  which  shall  becomn 
auxjliarj  to  this,  and  iirial)  contribute  to  ita  fundi,  i]\il\[  tliervby  secun?  for  the 
Pdionii,  in  the  State  where  HUch  Society  li  located,  special  attention  from  thi« 
Society . 

AftT»  5.     Each  iubnenber  of  two  dullnm^  aJinunHy,  shall  be  n.  Member. 

Akt.  6.  Esich  flubftcriber  of  tbirly  dollars,  at  one  Lime,  ahall  be  a  Member  fttf 
Life. 

Art.  7.     Each  subHcriber  of  leii  doUarfl^  &nnaAllyi  thall  be  &  Director. 

Art*  H.  Each  aubacribef  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who  «hall  by  one  additional 
pAjrment  increase  bii  origfuial  eubflcription  to  one  hundrt^d  dollari^}  is^hall  be  a  Di- 
rector for  Life. 

Aht.  y.     The  ofTicera  of  this  Society  »hall  be  a  Ppesident^  a«  many  Vice»Fr€*»i 
denta  aj  shall  b#  dt^emed!  expedle^ni,  a  Treajiuier,  and  a  Secietary^  to  be  chotten 
anoually^  and  a  Board  of  Mnnag^era,  whose  duty  it  Hlmll  be  to  conduct  the  biismeia 
of  tJte  Society.     Tbl»  Board  bIislU  conaist  of  nix  ciergymen  and  itac  Inymen^  of 
whom  nine  ihall  reside  in  the  eity  of  Boston ^  and  Bvo  Hbtill  constitute  a  quorum. 

Ertry  Minister  of  the  Ootfpe!,  who  Is  a  member  of  this  Society,  a  hall  be  en- 
titled to  meet  and  delilkerHte  with  the  Board  of  Manage nt. 

The  Manag^ers  aliaH  call  special  nieetin^H  of  the  Society,  and  fill  «iich  Tacan 
cien  OS  nmy  occur  by  death  or  other wiap,  in  their  own  Board. 

Akt,  10.  The  President,  Vice- Pre ii den t« 5  Treasurer,  and  Secretary ^  sh all  be ^ 
ex  officio.  5ten)befiB  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  TL  Directors  shall  be  enlilled  to  meet  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Mana|pers. 

Art,  12.  The  annual  meetings  of  thin  Society  shall  be  held  in  Bo«ton,  on 
the  'wecknf  the  General  Election,  when,  liestdes  chooaing^  the  office r a  a«  specified 
in  the  ninth  article,  th^  accounts  of  tlie  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  and  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  ihe  fore  Idling  year  reported. 

Art.  13.  Tiie  Maiia|/*/r9  shall  meet  &t  such  time  and  place,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  as  they  shall  appoint. 

Art.  14-  At  the  mcelings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Managiers,  the  Presidt^nt, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-President  first  on  the  list  tlien  present,  nnd  in  the 
almence  of  the  President  and  of  all  tlie  Vice-PresidentS|  such  Member  its  shall  be 
apipoirited  for  that  purpose,  ahall  preaide. 

Art.  15.  The  Secretaryj  in  concurrence  with  two  of  the  Managers,  or,  in  tbc 
ab&ence  of  Ihe  Secretary,  any  three  of  the  Managers,  may  call  special  meelinga 
of  the  Board. 

Art.  1(1  The  tninu&e«  of  every  meeting'  shall  be  signed  by  Iha  Chairman  or 
Secretary. 

Akt.  It,  The  Managers  shDll  haire  the  power  of  anuninljnj^  such  persons  as 
have  rendered  essential  stfrrices  to  the  Society  either  Members' for  Life  or  Direc- 
tors for  Life. 

Anr.  H.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  jnthia  Constitution  except  by  the  Socte 
tr,  at  an  annud  meeting^  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 


Thk  Twenty-Second  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Prii 
eiety  was  held  in  Park  Street  Vestry,  on  Monday,  May  24,  at 

A  quorum  being  present,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Jeivks,  the  oldest  V 
present,  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Treasurer,  the  Hon.  Saxcel  A.  Kliot,  read  his  Repo 
of  the  Auditor,  Axos  A.  Lawre?(ce,  Esq.,  certifying  to  its 
Report  of  the  Treasurer,  as  thus  read  and  audited,  was  accept 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  distribute  and  collect 
officers  of  the  ensuing  year.  Hon.  Daniel  Safford  and  T 
were  appointed  on  this  committee. 

Hon.  Theodore  Ltman  was  unanimously  elected  Preside] 
Rev.  Fra.vcis  Waylapcd,  D.  D.,  resigned. 

The  Vice-Presidents  of  the  preceding  year  were  unanimoni 
the  exception  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bolles,  deceased. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  was  unanimously  elected  one 
idents  ;  he  having  gratuitously  served  the  Society  as  Tr 
years,  and  his  resignation  having  been  tendered  and  accept 
thanks  having  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Board  of  Mana 
with  a  grateful  letter  from  Dr.  Jenks,  for  his  faithful  servicei 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  the  other  offic< 

R.  S.  Storrs,  a.  H.  Vikto.i,  Jaxes  Meaks,  Daniel  Saffc 
Daniel  Sharp,  Samuel  Lawrence,  H.  M.  Willis,  Silas 
THROP,  John  R.  Adan,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Managers. 

William  W.  Stone,  Treasurer. 

Louis  Dwight,  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Mr.  Stone,  having  been  notified  of  his  election,  asked  U 
Charles  H.  Mills,  Esq.  was  afterwards  elected  by  the  Boa. 
fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the  Pri» 
ciety  was  held  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  Ma 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Ltma 
and  called  on  the  Rev.  Mark  Tucker,  D.  D.,  of  Wethen 
opened  the  meeting  by  reading  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Fi 
and  offering  prayer. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  read  the  Report  of  the  Treasa 

The  Secretary  read  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  c 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  offered  the  first  resolution,  for  the  i 
Report,  which  he  accompanied  with  remarks  on  the  importai 
batii  Schools. 

Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Boa 
laid  on  the  table,  while  a  Report  was  presented  by  him,  as  cl 
mittee,  appointed  at  the  last  anniversary  ;  which  motion  prev 
port  was  read,  and  led  to  a  long  and  earnest  debate,  which 
■evcral  successive  evenings,  and  the  Report  of  the  committi 
on  the  table. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  meeting,  the  Twenty-Second  Ann 
Board  of  Managers  was  referred  to  the  Board  to  be  printed* 


The  board  of  managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  So 
in  presenting  iheir  Twenty- Second  Annual  Reportj  ack, 
^dge  tlie  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 

They  also  notice  with  sadness  and  sorrow  the  snddet 
recetii  death  of  a  long*lried  and  liighly-eslceaied  frieiic 
bene  (actor,  Martin  Brimmi^r,  Esq*  He  was  prompt  and  ( 
ftil  in  his  benevolence.  He  was  kind  and  conciliatory 
manners.  He  was  a  firm  and  sleadfast  friend  of  this  So 
We  feel  our  own  ioss^  and  we  sympathise  with  his  famil 
friends. 

While  we  thns  mourn  for  him,  we  do  not  find  that  deal 
mado  its  usual  inroads  upon  those  associated  with  lis, 
thank  the  Liird  for  the  Hie  he  has  given  and  preserved 
for  the  life  and  health  of  our  friends  and  benefactors. 

This  nn usual  exemjjlion  from  death ,  however,  durin 
past  year,  is  no  proof  that  ajiother  year  may  not  summon 
of  ns  from  ihis  into  the  eternal  world.  In  taithftihies; 
truth,  in  love  atid  good-will,  in  fjatiouce,  forbearance,  fo 
ness,  and  hope,  let  ns  continue  our  labors*  There  are 
sons  and  daughters  of  |^K>verty  and  want,  of  vice  and  c 
and  bewildered  iiitLdlect,  wfiom  we  may  relieve  and  be 
Let  us  aid  and  assist  each  other  in  doing  good.  We  ne 
the  life,  and  strength,  and  health,  and  character  we  hav« 
all  the  aid,  support,  and  counsel,  we  can  receive  from  o 
Let  ns  enter  upon  the  duties,  therefore,  of  the  new  year, 
a  sincere  desire  to  shun  the  dangers  of  the  past,  reachin 
ward  earneslly  together  for  the  improvements  of  the  futo 

The  arrangement  of  this  Report  is  as  follows  :  — 

Amencan  Doctmients  on  Prisansfor  1846. 

Tabular  Hew  of  American  PenitenHaries  in  1841 
Sabhath  Sdiooh  in  American  PenUenimries. 
Libraries,  InfeUectual  ImproveimfU^  and  Co$nnwn 
tiorit  in  PeniienOariea, 
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Inequality  of  Punishments. 

Beformatory  Effects  of  Prison  Discipline. 

Extracts  from  Howard  on  lazarettos,  expressing 
ion  on  Important  Points  in  Prison  Discipline. 

Visit  to  Prisons  in  Europe  in  1846. 

Prisons  in  Liverpool. 

Prisons  in  Glasgow. 

Prison  in  Edinburgh. 

Prison  at  Perth. 

Prison  in  York. 

Prison  at  fVak^ld. 

Crowded  Night-rooms  of  the  Prisons  in  London 

Children  and  Youth  in  the  Prisons  of  London. 

Cases  of  Extreme  Youth  in  Milbank  Prison,  Lo 

Extracts  from  Lord  Brougham's  Speech  before  1 
on  Juvenile  Delinquents. 

Extract  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Speech  I 
liament. 

PentonviHe  Prison,  (two  and  a  half  miles  north  q 

Experiment  on  the  Separate  System  at  Milbank  . 

Results  of  Separate  Confinement  at  the  General 
Scotland,  at  Perth. 

Congress  on  Prison  Discipline  at  Frankfort. 

List  of  Officers^  Life  Directors,  and  Life  Memb^ 
Treasurer's  Account. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  for  the  Year  en 
1847. 

APPENDIX. 

Statistical  Tables  of  American  Penitentiaries. 
Series  of  Numbers  on  Prison  Discipline,  from 


AMERICAN  DOCUMENTS  FOR  TWENTY- 
REPORT. 


DOCimENTS  OF  1846  AND  1847. 

State  of  Maine.  —  Twenty-sixth  Legislatare. 
ument,  No.  9.     Annual  Report  of  the  Wardei 
Prison.     Daodecimo  ;  pages  9.     Also,  House  I 
12.     Annual   Report   of  Inspectors   of  Maine 
Duodecimo;  pages  13.     June,  1846. 

State  of  Massachusetts.  —  Senate  Docoment 
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uin{?nfs  relating  to  ihe  Stale  Prison,  containing  Reports  o; 
Bpectors,  Wardeji,  Physician,  and  Chaplain.  Octavo^ 
33.     December,  1846/  M 

Si&ie  of  New  YorL\  —  Senate  Document ,  No,  5.  JuB 
1847,  Annnal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Ins^»ectors  of  the  M 
Pleasant  State  Prison  ;  (octavo,  pages  151  j)  containing  Rej 
of  Inspectors,  Kee[)er,  Matron,  Physician ,  and  Chaplain, 

Also^  Senate  Documentj  No,  11*     January  13,  1847, 
nnal  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Aubi 
(octavo,  pages  89 ;)  containing  Reports  of  Inspcclorsj  A| 
Chaplain,  and  l^hysiciao. 

And  Senate  Document,  No.  10*  January  8,  1847.  An 
Report  of  the  Agent  of  the  Clinton  Couniy  State  Pris 
(octavo,  pages  37  j)  containing  Reports  of  Agent,  Physician, 
Chaplain, 

State  &/  New  Jcrmi^.  —  Report  on  the  Condition  of 
New  Jersey  State  Prisouj  embracing  the  Reports  of  the  J 
Committee,  Board  of  Inspectors*  Keeper,  and  Physician,  I 
January  20,  1847,  (and  ordered  to  be  printed, )  to  the  Se 
and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Statistics  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  from  179' 
1845,  inclusive  ;  submitted  January  14,  1S4G,  and  ordem 
be  printed.     Octavo;  pages  28.  fl 

Stale  of  Pennsi/lvama.  —  Eighteenth  Annual  Report™ 
Inspectors  of  the    Eastern    Penitentiary,  transmitted   to 
Senate  and   House  of  Representatives  February,   1847; 
tavo,  pages  77;)  containing  Reports  of  Inspectors,    War 
Physician,  and  Moral  Instructor, 

Also,  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Western  P 
lentiary  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Year  1846;  with  the  ace 
panying  Doeutnents,  viz,,  Warden,  Physician,  and  Moral 
structor's  Reports*     Octavo  ;  pages  24. 

State  of  Misshsippi. — Report  of  the  Officers  of  the  ] 
sissippi  Penitentiary,  made  to  the  Executive;  (duodecimo,  p< 
17 ;)  containing  Reports  of  Inspectors,  Superintendent, 
Pliysician;  dated  Jaclison,  December  12,  1846, 

State  of  Ohio.  — Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  T? 
den  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  for  the  Year  1S46  ;  (oct 
pages  30;}  containing  also  Reports  of  Chaplain  and  Physic 

State  uf  Michigan.  —  Legislature  of  1847.     Document 
8.     Aiuuial  Report   of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State   Priso 
Jackson,  for  the  Year  ending    October  31,    1846;  (octi 
pages  42;)  containing,  also,  Reports  of  Agent,  Chaplain^ 
Physician. 
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1    iUi-»   r;^    ^  I'  :.;*    £•  3^    4    2«»  0  • 

It.    V#-niwuc«. wr     'irji'      *•     2SS     ?     4     i«  0  0  • 

35    MftMM'iiiw^nv -  iKT   JK4J   *•   U     rr'!4l|i     7     11  •  • 

I.   hO'fhnMf^  t-iui.-    -  V,      V?  *      l>     ^   Irk     :-     1  «  0  1 

t     *     •       «.-K    -.  Trc  -r>  ••  V-  js«;>i  >;  »v  v  5 

i     ^.uwu-i   5  1.-      .  .  <iik<   i.ti*   I*  *j«   >vrJ74  3S  M  i  S  3 

Tvfa r iflM  *fS    :      If     »  te     0     0  0  0  3 

^   5u-»  >««»f i{r  jC  »«    t»   '7$  •;!  u    10  o  « 

If.   fi«<*i>'iKi>«. ^M    31^   ««    X   ;iT114   «;   13  0  0  I 

M.  tinm^uif. ;mi  :*ji{;  4*    «    v;^  43  l:-    6  0  0  «•  j 

If.   J^tcV^  liU«*^,  U  .  ..  7>ti2i;3&*>2  44-c.0  0«' 

W.   Jwit^^.ntm^ f4     -r^  ;.      l«     27    IT     r      T  0  •  Oj 

W,  ^^/AUUiVUB. 'Air..» irae  f**>v     V   ;*1    -ft   31      7  0  «•  0 

14-  iM^U'A.  lij>4u«ML. . .  UVJ^  3    »     -<-  ai     y     1  3  0  0  • 

rt^vru^  h^^tynutNTM.  ,  a>K43C^li'77^  jf  3  ir.7C*il  a»i3 10-  6  8  12 

AVCc   4«  ifM*e  /'rcMMu  U-a^JL   ^  'iijmb.  fnm  Dtc.  31,  IdM,  to 


|}^  .  //^.  4,«  «M|r  4;(*|r.    );i«f*j«t  3b  «»«dHW  anode,  and  1  liTdrov? 

Ill  1 4  P^iiu^iiatr^it  ar«  foorid  ttie  following  resold 

Htivtiu  o{  x\t/H  14  hav^  u^t*siLMA  in  the  Dumber  of 
6  of  tb«  14  tiar«  dimiuiMt^id. 

TUfi  incr'^av^  in  th«^  7  has,  however,  been  muc) 
the  duriiriutiori  iu  ttie  6 :  the  iticrease  having  been 
diminution  212. 

The  Peniteiitiariet  which  have  increased  in 
ih(mtt  in  Vc-rmont ;  tfie  Female  Frisoci  at  Sing 
Clinton  (yOHUty  Privin.  N.  V.:  and  t^te  Prifoni 
Mmmtfppi,  Ohio,  and  Michiaran. 

7*tie  IVnitentiari<;ft  which  (lave  diminished  7 
th^>»<^  in  Maine  and  yi'4m^thHii0t%%M :  t^ii;  Male 
SinK,  N.  V. ;  t»ie  Friv/n  at  Aul/um,  >',  Y, :  1' 
FriiMin,  Uith  in  Fhila/ieljyhta  ai«d  at  Krttttmrg 

Maine  haji  dimtnish'rd  K^  vhy;h  ts  ofte 
wliole  ;  Mn%^^:ha<¥iMit,  "M,  which  «•  MMe  ths 
of  th'j  whole. 

The  Hiate  Vf\%ffU%  in  .VfW  Y*^  for  m 
Hinj^  Hjnf(,  hare  diminish"/)  I2^J,  wfjich  m 
jiart  of  ilMf  whole,     T^>e  Fr>v^#t  i#i  Fe 
minishe^i  nea/ly  ^>ne  t^mth  prt  //( Ite  wfc 
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In  all  ihe  14  PrisonSj  coutaiiied  in  the  table,  the  dimimition 
is  135  more  than  the  increase, 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  the  14  Penitentiaries,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  was  3654;  the  number  at  the 
close,  3519;  the  dimiruition,  during  the  year,  in  all,  is  abore 
stated^  135,  which  is  one  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  14  Penitentiaries, 
during  the  year,  was  1157. 

The  number  discharged,  on  expiration  of  sentence,  was  941. 

The  number  pardoned  was  203, 

The  number  who  died  was  108* 

T*he  number  who  escaped  was  6 

The  number  sent  to  House  of  Refuge,  2. 

The  number  sent  to  l^nnatic  Asykimj  12. 

The  number  discharged  by  order  of  court  or  habeas  3ar- 
pus^  9. 


SABBATH   SCHOOLS  IN   PENITENTIARIEa 


In  the  State  Prison  in  Maine^   the   official  report  to  the 

legislature,  in  1846,  says^  — 

"  Our  Snbbath  school  has  been  conducted  m  uHHal,  in  which  nearly  ono 
hftJf  are  brought  under  instnictioiL" 

In  tlie  State  Prison  in  Vermmit,  the  last  official  report  to 
the  legislature,  dated  September,  1846,  says, — 

*^  Through  the  conciirfence  and  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  and  keep- 
ert|  we  hiive  had  an  exercise  for  reading ;  and  cla^ises  have  been  formed,  m 
which  mme  have  commenced  with  Uie  alphabet,  and,  during  their  stay  here, 
have  processed  ho  as  to  read  iritellig^ihly  in  the  Bible." 

In  Ihe  State  Prison  at  C^harlesiown^  Mass.,  the  last  official 
report  to  the  legislature,  dated  December,  1846,  says, — 

*^The  Sabbath  school  him  nccompliahed,  and  is  accompliMhing-,  much, 
throu^jh  the  labors  and  fidelity  of  its  benevolent  and  dievoted  leachera^  by  en- 
lightening the  rnlnda  and  eoflening  the  hoartji  of  tho^e  who  avail  theuisehes 
of  its  advantages." 

About  150  prisoners  attend  the  Sabbath  school,  who  are 
taught  by  abont  40  highly-respectable  citizen  teachers.  The 
inspectors  say,  that 

«*  The  Sabbath  school  —  that  gieat  preserver  of  the  moiid  health  of  the  Prison 

^-  continnes  in  a  proaparous  conditioix** 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y,,  the  last  oflicial  re* 
port  to  the  legislature,  dated  December  4,  1846,  says, — 

F 
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*<Our  Sabbath  school  is  well  sustained.  We  have  abou 
40  teachers.  The  increased  attention  which  tlie  school 
citizens,  furnishes  <rratifying  evidence,  that  its  value  as  a  n 
the  best  interests  of  the  convicts  is  duly  appreciated  beyor 
Prison.  But  for  the  aid  voluntirily  and  kindly  rendered  I 
tlemen  disconnected  with  the  Prison  as  teachers,  a  very 
the  prisoners  only  could  enjoy  the  privileges  of  tlie  Sabbath 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Columbus^  Ohio,  the 

port  to  the  legislature,  dated  December  11,  184i 

^  We  have  a  Sabbath  school,  whicii  is  well  attended,  u 
of  some  Christian  gentlemon  of  the  city,  and  great  praise 
their  zealous  and  faithful  labors.  I  have  commenced  a  I 
propose  to  continue.** 


UBRARIES,  INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVES 
COMMON   EDUCATION  IN   PENITEN' 

The  last  official  report  from  the  Maine  Slat 

concerning  the  prisoners,  — 

**  As  many  of  them  appear  interested  in  reading,  I  woa 
ommend  an  addition  to  the  Prison  library.** 

The  inspectors  say,  — 

"  They  are  satisfied,  since  the  prisoners  have  occupied 
and  have  good  light,  enabling  them  to  read  tlie  Bible,  and 
with  which  the  cells  are  supplied,  that  they  have  been 
willing  to  perform  their  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  over 

The  last  official  report  of  the  Vermont  Priso 

"  There  arc  many  among  the  convicts,  who,  during  the 
developing  the  moral  faculties,  must  have  been  siiflTered  1 
and  that  within  the  reach  of  our  schools,  with  very  little  i 
press  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  moral  obligation.  In  sc 
nave  not  even  availed  themselves  of  such  advantages  a 
afforded.** 

The  warden  of  the  State  Prison  at  Char 
in  his  last  report  to  the  legislature,  says,  — 

**  A  desire  of  self-improvement,  among  the  convicts,  hai 
prevailed  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  so  that  the  time  not  ass 
been  devoted  very  generally  to  reading,  writing,  ciphering 
calculated  to  inform  the  mind,  soften  the  affections,  and  im 
An  appropriation  was  made  last  year,  by  the  legislature, 
funds  of  the  Prison,  to  increase  the  library,  which  has  bee 
expended  by  the  inspectors ;  and  the  Prison  library  now  c 
400  volumes  of  the  best  books  in  our  language.  And  it  ii 
observe  how  joyfully  every  convict  appears  to  receive  a 
library  every  Saturday  afternoon ;  and  I  think  I  can  saji 
almost  without  any  exception,  devote  much  of  the  kmg  eve 
of  the  time  when  confined  in  their  solitary  eeUa^  to  readi 
provement** 
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The  last  olEcial  report  from  ihe  Aubuni  Prist 
1846,  says^  — 

"Of  the  606  convicU  now  in  Prjsoi*^  all  of  therni  with  the  c 
few  ig€id  men  with  defective  efesigli^  and  ti  small  number  wl 
here  but  a  short  tinie^  can  read  tiie  speUm^-book  and  Bible. 
58  years  old,  who  has  been  herie  oidy  three  years,  and  who^  wl 
was  igrtorant  of  the  alphabet,  can  now  read  well  Another^  eqi 
when  he  came,  not  only  reads  well,  but  hai  committed  to  niemor 
of  the  Bible^  so  fts  lo  repytit  them  readily.  The  ctinvicts  geo 
only  witling  lo  be  taught,  but  manitejt  a  commendable  de«irc  to 
knowledg^e*  A  few  of  them  have  learned  tt>  write,  and  havi 
irogreaa  in  arithmetic,  in  ihe  course  of  the  laal  summer.  Ni 
een  spared  to  give  needful  iivMruction  to  those  who  have  ino« 
needed  iL^ 

111  the  Pefimie  Prison  at  A^mg^  Sing^  the  last  offi 

lo  the  legislature  siaysj  — 

*i  r  regret  tliat  our  present  system  of  labor  eKcludea  the  Bettinj 
period  oP  the  dny  lor  reading  or  instniction.  The  impnriftncf  of 
atic  or  sustuiued  effiart  for  enlightening  the  ignor^int,  arid  d« 
we^k  and  half-formed  minds  that  moke  up  a  large  majority  of  ot 
canrjot  be  over-estimated*  Many  of  our  prisoners  come  to  us  ign 
the  alphabet,  and  full  one  Uiird  are  unable  to  rettd  at  all.  Of  ili 
12,  witliin  the  lust  yenr,  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  many  o 
the  first  time  become  interested  in  tlio  aequisition  of  knowledge, 
means  of  discipliniug  the  Priaont  a  short  time,  devotod  each  day 
cise  of  Ukis  kind,  would  be  invaluable*  Ab  a  means  of  workin| 
it  requiree  no  comment" 

111  tlie  Male  Prison  at  Sing  Sittg^  the  last  offi 
elated  December  I,  1846,  after  speak itig  of  the  de 
the  Prison  library,  says,—  fl 

«  A  much  more  deplorable  fad  is,  tl^mt  a  majority  of  the  coiml 
at  all,  find  no  public  provision  is  made  for  their  mstmction  in  tli 
learning,     Ignontnce  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime.     Therefore  Ih 
provides  for  the  instruction  of  the  young.     Would  it  not  be 
when  effects  are  diflcloeed  in  our  Prisons,  to  remove  tlie  cans 

"  A  little  iiifltmction,  which  might  be  given  at  a  small  expens 
would  give  the  means  of  self-rniprovement  and  respectability 
wlio  do  not  now  possess  thenu 

"It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  a  majority  of  the  inmatei  of  t 
young  njen.  These  pemorn^  are  not  beyond  the  educational  car 
Many  of  ihom  now,  for  the  final  time  in  their  livesj  begin  to  feel 
appreciate  tlie  advantages  of  education,  and  are  eager  to  iraprov 

**A  teacher,  with  a  supply  of  mdtructiou  books,  such  as  «j 
aritlimetics,  &c.,  is  a  great  desideratum." 

The  last  official  report  from  the  Clinton  Couniy 
the  legislature,  says, — 

**The  library  furnifihed  by  the  state  is  doing  much,  by  givin| 
and  thereby  exerting  a  favorable  induence,  to  improve  the  mora; 
tijis  unfortunate  class  of  men.  The  books  being  changed  ever 
tlie  iTien  have  an  equiil  chance  to  avail  themaelvea  of  the  variety 
library  contains.  It  19  truly  gratifying  to  see  how  eatjer  the  men 
books,  and  with  what  avidity  thev  read  thero,  and  tinjs  those  Ion, 
this  aeason  of  tlie  year,  are  made  lo  pass  oil*  with  at  leaet  appa 
ness." 
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Again  the  agent  says,  — 

**  Finding  so  large  a  portion  of  the  convicts  thrown  out  of  emp 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  convert  one  of  the  Prison  halls  into  t 
where  the  assistant  keepers  should  instruct  those  under  their  c 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  For  this  purpose,  the  convicts  are 
labor  at  intervals  in  the  mine  and  quarnr,  both  with  regard  to  th 
of  their  health,  and  to  a  distribution  oi  instruction  among  then 
requiring  instruction  are  aUowed  to  spend  their  leisure  hour 
Many  of  them  are  zealously  engaged  in  their  studies ;  and  th< 
who  were  previously  unable  to  read,  express  the  warmest  gra 
privilege  enjoyed.  It  is  hoped  that  one  object  of  our  Penite 
may  be  thus  attained,  in  the  moral  and  mental  culture  of  the  coi 

In  the  New  Jersey  Prison,  the  last  official  report 

"The  Prison  library  numbers  upwards  of  600  volumes,  some  i 
gusjges,  to  accommodate  that  class  of  our  prisoners.  In  additioi 
Scriptures  furnished  to  each  man  in  his  cell,  the  books  of  the  lib 
carefully  distributed,  so  as  to  afford  each  man  able  to  read  aboi 
during  the  year;  thus  furnishing  a  profitable  employment  for 
relaxation  from  labor.  There  is  at  present  no  provision  for  instn 
oners  unable  to  read.  The  failure  of  the  legislature  to  make 
tion  for  a  teacher,  compelled  the  dismissal  of  the  gentleman  er 
period  of  my  last  report  During  the  short  period  he  was  here,  i 
number  of  men  were  taught  to  read.  The  number  now  in  tl 
would  be  benefited  by  similar  instruction,  is  about  40.  I  com 
the  sympatJiy  of  the  legislature." 

In    the   Prison  in  Philadelphia,   Penv.,  the 
report  says, — 

"  The  facility  with  which  the  ignorant  learn  to  read,  &c. ;  t 
the  faculties  of  imitation  and  invention ;  the  skill  and  contrivai 
frequently  in  the  execution  of  various  works  of  art ;  the  suddei 
mind,  where  scarcely  the  germ  of  thought  had  appeared^  shoi 
that  the  mind,  cast  upon  its  own  resources,  awakes  to  newly-deve 
and  power.  The  opportunities  for  reading  and  reflection  surely 
the  moral  instincts." 

In  the  Prison  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  the  last  ofl 


**  Sixty  have  been  received  during  the  year ;  43  could  read  a 
committed ;  5  could  read  only,  and  12  could  do  neither.  One 
mentioned  is  of  infirm  mind,  and  cannot  learn.  All  the  rest, 
learned  to  read,  and  partially  to  write.  The  3  who  came  lately  i 
read ;  58  have  been  discharged  either  by  pardon  or  expiratioi 
All  of  these  were  able  to  r^d,  and  almost  all  to  write,  when  the 
with  few  exceptions,  gave  evidence  of  a  determination  to 
hereafler." 

The  last  official  report  of  the  Penitentiary  in 

says,— 

«  The  effect  of  reading  of  a  right  kind  must  be  beneficial  Tl 
inaction,  will,  for  a  period,  be  sustained.  But  all  experience 
neglected,  it  will  ultimately  lose  its  energy,  and  speedily  dec 
hold  of  exciting  and  corrupting  fancies,  which  only  serve  to  ii 
pidity  with  which  its  moral  and  intellectual  powers  degenerati 
m  knowledge,  however  humiliating  may  be  the  outward  circi 
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conscious  tncfcase  of  ijignity.     Heiic<3  I  Cfinaid^r  tJie  libraf] 
quiiaiti<3n,  and  ^reaUy  promotive  of  ibat  self- res  peer,  witho 
ckttt  advancemezit  can  be  made  in  moral  mforniatioa," 
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In  the  Prison  at  CQittmbus^  Ohio^  the  raor 
his  last  ofBcial  report  to  the  legislntiire,  says,  — 

**  I  comtnencod  my  servicoa  by  ns3ociatiTi«ij  and  conversing 
ID  their  shops  personally  and  privately.  At  brat  I  found  ma 
served ;  but  upon  frequent  Fisjts  and  n  better  acquaintance, 
were  removed,  and  a  full  and  free  intereourae  followed*  i 
fovmd  diflcou raged,  caat  down,  broken  in  spirit,  fcart\il,  and  ek 
bordering  i>n  despair  nud  insanity,  having  hut  little  to  hope  lot 
Having  lo«t  the  confidence  of  society »  and  aJ)  the  sympathies 
traded  by  crime  and  disgraced  by  imprisonment,  andieeling^  the 
fearful  amount  of  dtstreas  and  disgrace  brought  on  their  deari 
dark  ft>rebo<Un^  of  ^e  future  were  like  the  gall  of  wormwi 
tiieir  Bpiritfl.  Nothing  in  the  fuuir*?  to  hope  for,  man,  with 
bope»)  is  a  perfect  wreck.  I  labored  to  inspire  hope,  und  ma 
affectionately  recommended  to  tJiem  religion,  and  presfled  tl 
showing  them  that  the  door  of  mercy  was  yet  open  to  them,  aa 
emners.  Knowings  its  powerfiil  influence  to  restore  the  sou 
from  the  niiaeiy  and  degradation  into  which  tlieir  course  of  cri 
Uiern,  and  the  more  effectually  ta  accomplish  this  purpose,  an' 
fange  of  thought,  and  give  a  healing  action  to  the  mind,  [  tb 
gin£j  their  libmry,  which  consisted  ofabout  300  voloinea,  and  tl 
bath  ichool  books,  much  too  limited  for  their  wants.  I  propo* 
to  the  warden,  contractors,  and  to  some  of  the  citizens  of  Ci 
sut>scribed  libemlly  to  this  object,  and  T  made  an  appeal  to 
genercjua  public,  who  jprompfiy  responded  to  the  ctill^  so  tha 
about  3000  volumes  of  hooks  in  the  libraty,  with  the  assm 
hundred  volumes  more. 

"  The  inmates  have  increased  much  m  their  desire  to  read, 
become  interested  m  acquirinfr  useful  knowledge.  The  res 
much  more  cheerful  and  contented*" 


I 


Nmi>  Hampshire  State  Prison.  —  The  warder 

last  report, — 

"  Of  1 1 1  convicts  sent  forth  into  the  world  during  the  Isi 
single  individufil  hns  been  recommitted  here,  and  only  one,  w 
or  believed,  to  the  Prison  of  any  other  state  or  country." 

Clinton  County  Prison^  N.  Y,  —  The  wardet 

last  official  report  to  the  legislature,  — 

"  By  correspondence  and  inquiries,  a  watch  is  kept,  9S  Ik 
over  the  conJuct  of  convicts  tlist  have  been  discharged  f 
Several  are  sustaining  good  moral  characters,  and  are  profii 
industrial  pursuits,  while  a  kind  and  discerning  public  encoui 
Of  44,  the  number  which  have  been  discharged,  but  1  is  known 
into  crime,  and  be  maintained  hia  integrity  tor  several  montl 
returned  to  habits  of  intemperance.    The  remark  so  frequent 
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*  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  realitf  of  some  of  these  well-assured  i 

;  perfectly  true  ;  and  so,  too,  do  we  find  ourselves  frequently  dec< 

real  integnrity  of  some  of  our  acquaintances,  wlio  have  lonpf  s 
\  moral  characters.     If  only  a  tithe  of  these  criminals  prove  to 

«i  refonned,  the  result  will  furnish  a  rich  reward  for  all  tlie  care 

rected  to  an  accomplishment  of  the  object** 

The  matron  of  the  Female  State  Prison  at  Sius^ 
in  her  last  report  to  the  legislature,  — 

"Of 22  prisoners  who  have  been  discharj^^ed  since  the  1st 
1845,  18  are  leading  respectable  lives,  and  2  have  not  been  1 
their  departure  from  the  Prison ;  so  that  2  only  are  known  to 
This  reformation  may  not  be  permanent  in  all  the  cases,  and  pn 
be ;  but  something  is  gained  if  the  criminal  propenoiti^^s  arc  r 
season ;  and,  other  thiings  being  equal,  the  chances  tliat  they  v 
nently  controlled  are  increased  by  every  successful  effort  on  the 
unhappy  prisoners." 

In  the  last  official  report  to  the  legislature  from  t 
Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh  the  moral  instructor  say 

I  **  During  the  year  which  has  just  terminated,  a  series  of  m 

j  and  encouraging  events  has  been  developed,  among  a  large 

j  iamates  of  this  Prison,  and  which  have  been  pro<luced,  wiuioi 

I  God,  by  tlie  appropriate  means  appointed  for  their  moral  refom 

j  the  prisoners  hear  the  everlasting  gospel  preached  to  them  on  i 

I  daily  visitation,  involving  earnest  and  plain  conversation  in  i 

I  eternal  interests,  has  been  pursued  with  steady  and  conntant  at 

form  and  kind  concern  in  all  their  affairs  has  been  invariably  mi 

as  an  instrument  of  no  mean  moment,  a  profound  regard  for  I 

religion  has  been  displayed  alvraifs  by  all  the  officers  connected 

tution.    The  warden,  with  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  prisone 

fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  has  ever  sought  to  direct  the 

source  of  true  happiness.    The  attending  physician,  who  has  1 

cessfully  in  preserving  the  general  health  of  tlie  establishmc 

given  the  power  of  his  great  influence  to  advance  the  spiri 

Siosc  who  were  brought  under  his  care.    The  overseers  are,  i 

should  bo,  men  that  fear  God.    These  are  the  instrumentali 

more  p^eneral  interest  in  the  concerns  of  religion  has  prevailed 

for  tliis  period,  than  ever  before  existed.    There  have  indeec 

cases,  at  all  times,  showing  some  considerable  regard  for  Chri 

never  before  did  this  feeling  obtain  so  extensively  as  at  the 

Convicts  of  acknowledged  infidel  principles  have  renounced 

and  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  real  reformation.    Profam 

I  changed  altogether  their  manner  of  conversation  and  their  a 

irreligious  have  turned  unto  God.    These  cases  of  remarkab 

not  been  the  result  of  mere  excitement     No  other  means  have 

1  the  earnest,  affectionate,  and  uniform  presentation  of  divine  tn 

has  progressed  calmly  and  unobtrusively,  giving  abundant  evi 

I  is  not  unmindful  of  the  *  outcasts  and  of  them  that  are  ready  to 

j  here  state,  as  confinnatory  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  reality  of 

I  various  ministers  of  our  holy  religion,  of  different  creeds,  hav 

I  of  these  persons  during  the  year,  and  have,  without  exceptio 

the  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  in   regard  to   the   trutl 

reformation. 

**  The  present  condition  of  the  Prison  is  a  fair  sample  of  wl 
religious  character  has  been  throughout  the  year.  Of  the  IS 
soaring  imprisonment,  44  give  encouraging  evidence  of  being 
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ftieir  conduct  is  unifomily  consistent  with  their  profession ;  they  te&d  1 
Bible  with  sedubua  care ;  and  Iheir  behavior  is  such  aa  aecures  for  Xlm\ 
approbation  of  the  warden  and  other  officers."  ...  * 

**  There*  are^  at  the  pfeaent  tirnej  in  ami  aFound  these  two  cities,  inn: 
dividimls  enga^d  in  honoruhle  employment,  [tbreo  in  one  of  onr  largeit  i 
faclurinjj  ei^tablishment3,J  and  receiving  kind  and  respectful  treatment 
those  who  know  theiiv  who  learned  the  true  principlei  of  refonnation  i 
the  watia  of  this  Prison.  The  lesion  Is  carefully  impressed  upon  Ibe  mi 
every  hbe rated  convict,  that  reapcct  from  all  good  monj  and  aucces*  i 
world,  are  the  rewiu-ds  of  good  conduct;  and  good  conduct,  to  be  durable, 
have  its  origin  in  Christian  principles ;  and  alao  that  crime,  far  more  thi 
jtjst  piiniahmentt  is  that  which  degrades.  It  u  thus  that  the  unfortunat 
the  cririiinFil  are  weaned  fmm  Uie  jwitlia  of  vice,  imd  persuaded  to  seek  a 
in  the  paths  of  virtue.  Let  society  treat  with  more  Kindness  and  encot 
nient  tlie  penitent  convict,  as  they  now  do  the  repentnnt  drunkard,  tf 
impnsoaaient  in  our  Penitentiaries  wiJl  become  less  frequent.^ 


INEaUALITY  OF   PUNISHMENT. 


H 


The  agent  of  the  Clinton  Cmmty  Prison  gives  the  fol 

ing  scaieiTient :  —  fl 

"There  are  many  cases  where  the  distinctions  observed  by  ou^i 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  larcenies,  operate  with  great  inequality,  VI 
the  thief  takes  the  whole  contents  of  a  box,  package,  or  pocket-hook,  the 
unknown  to  hiru,  hut  a  laree  amount  hoped  for,  his  punishment  is  gmdi 
not  by  the  intent  of  the  offenderj  hut  by  tiie  accidental  contents  of  the 
iige.  If  the  value  prove  to  be  only  25  Jul  I  am,  or  le^is,  he  snfiera  a  fi 
brief  confinement  in  the  County  Prison.  On  tlve  other  hand,  one  \vh 
been  previously  convicted  of  stealing  the  smallest  amount  is  sent  Lo  jhe 
PriBon  for  a  second  similar  ofience.  One  is  sent  here  for  years  for  stealii 
cents ;  another  for  the  same  term  for  stealings  28  cents*  Another  is  sent 
year?!  for  stealing  3  sticks  of  lire*wood ;  and  another  is  seat  for  5  yeai 
stealing  an  old  cap.  The  latter  is  a  feeble  old  man,  and  inoffensive  in 
respects.  He  committed  tlio  offence  when  intoxicated,  and  acknowledj 
as  soon  as  he  became  sober,  but  could  not  tell  where  he  obtained  the  ai 
There  are  several  other  similar  cases  here ;  and  they  are  m  frequent,  tJin 
propriety  of  giving  to  the  court,  which  iries  these  ofllender?,  a  djscreljon  t 
pose  a  more  severe  punishoient  on  tJiose  first  meniioned,  and  a  milder  o; 
the  last  nafr^ed,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  tfie  consideration  of  Ure  legish 
Such  discretion  is  now  possessed  by  the  courts  in  regard  to  the  receive 
itden  goods,  and  its  extension  to  tlie  cases  referred  to  might  prove  talyli 


EXTRACTS   FROM   HOWARD. 
REMARKS  ON  PENITENTIARY  HOUSES,  &45, 

Hitwa  rfPs  Drjin  it  lo  n  of  '*  Peniifn  tiary .  *  * 

*'The  tenn  Pejiikntiarif  clearly  shows  iliat  Parliament  bad  chiefly  m 
the  Tefotntahott.  anil  nmrtuhmnl  of  those  to  be  committed  to  such  plac( 
conlinement.^    Pago  2^1. 
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The  words  Penitentiary^  reformation^  and  amendme 
ii)g  in  Italics. 

Howards  Wish  in  Regard  to  the  Classes  of  Persons  who  sH 
committed  to  Penitentiaries, 

«« To  these  hoDses,  however,  I  should  wish  that  none  but  old,  h 
offenders,  and  those  who  have,  as  the  laws  now  stand,  forfeited  their 
robbery,  house-breaking,  and  similar  crimes,  should  be  committed ;  or,  i 
those  criminals  who  are  to  be  confined  for  a  long  term  or  for  life."    Pi 

Howard's  Opinion  on  Capital  Punishment. 

"  I  wish  that  no  persons  might  suffer  capitally  but  for  mtarder,  foi 
houses  onjirtj  and  for  houMe-breMng  attended  with  ads  of  cruelty/*    Pi 

Howard's  Motive  in  Part  for  assisting  in  the  Erection 
Penitentiaries, 

*«  I  the  more  earnestly  embarked  in  the  scheme  of  erecting  Peni 
Houses,  from  seeing  cart-loads  of  our  fellow-creatures  carried  to  ex( 
<  though  the  generous  nature  of  our  count  r3rmen  rarely  permits  them  tc 
trate  acts  of  cruelty;'  when,  at  the  same  time,  1  was  fully  |>ersua(i 
many  of  those  unhappy  wretches,  by  regular,  steady  discipline  in  a  F 
tiary  House,  would  have  been  rendered  useful  members  of  society ;  an 
all,  from  the  pleasing  Aope,  that  such  a  plan  might  be  the  means  of  p 
the  salvation  of  some  individuals ;  of  which  every  instance  is,  ace 
the  unerring  word  of  truth,  a  more  important  object  than  the  gait 
whTle  worUU*    Page  121. 

Howards   Letter  of  Resignation  as  one  of  the  Commissii 
building  a  Penitentiary  at  Islington  ^  near  London, 

In  a  note  on  the  226th  page  of  his  quarto  volume 
rettos,  Howard  writes  as  follows:  — 

^  Many  friendly  hours  have  I  spent  with  Dr.  Fother^Il ;  and  se? 
observations  [L  e.,  on  Prisons,  &,c.]  are  taken  from  hmts  which  h 
Indeed,  our  sentiments  on  this  subject  so  exactly  coincided,  that 
refused  acting  as  a  supervisor  of  tbe  Penitentiary  Houses,  unlesf 

fill  were  joined  with  me  in  the  office ;  which  his  majesty  gr 
escended  to  grant  But  the  constant  opposition  we  met  with 
those  whom  the  act  appointed  judges  of  the  situation,  plans,  &< 
persuaded,  have  induced  the  doctor,  had  he  lived,  as  well  as  i 
resigned  the  supervisorr<hip  of  those  Houses.  I  here  take  the  11 
ducing  my  letter  of  resignation  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Preside 
Council,  in  January,  1781,  soon  after  Dr.  Fothergill's  death. 

"•MyLord: 

**  *  When  Sir  William  Blackstone  prevailed  upor 
supervisor  of  the  buildings  intended  for  the  confinement  of  cf 
was  persuaded  to  think  that  my  observations  upon  simila 
foreign  countries,  would,  in  some  degree,  qualify  me  to  assist 
of  the  statute  of  the  19th  year  of  his  present  majestv.  Wi 
the  prospect  of  being  associated  with  my  late  worthy  friei 
whose  wishes  and  ideas  upon  the  subject  I  knew  correspon 
my  own,  I  cheerfully  accepted  his  majesty's  appointmenl 
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eftrnestlv  eod^^avored  to  answer  ttie  put\HmQ  of  it :  but  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
I  hava  the  mortification  lo  see  that  nist  even  a  preliminary  has  been  settled* 
The  situation  of  tlie  intended  buildings  has  been  a  nmtter  ofobstinato  con^ 
lention,  and  is  at  this  mon;ent  ujidecided*  Judpng,  tJierefore,  from  whut  iM 
past,  thfll  tlie  further  sacrifice  of  my  time  is  not  likely  to  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  tlie  plan,  and  bein^  now  deprived^  by  tJie  death  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  of  thd 
aasislmice  of  an  able  colleafTue^  I  beg  letive  to  suggt'St  to  your  lofdabip  my 
determination  to  decline  all  further  concern  in  the  mWnesSj  and  lo  d- sire  that 
your  lordship  lay  before  tlie  king  my  hucnble  refiuest^  that  h\n  majesty  wiU  b6 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  my  reaignalion,  and  to  appoint  acwae  otJier  gentle- 
man to  the  office  of  a  supervisor  in  my  place, 
"*1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respecti  &c,  J-  H.*  " 


HimariFs  Plan  of  a  Penitfrttiar^, 
[From  a  f^kuifih  \n  Uk  Vii1tini«  on  LnxaretiTiflt  M"!!^  SSSk] 

It  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  40  feet  to  an  inch.  The  build i  _ 
is  ill  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  or  parallelogram,  490  feet 
by  250. 

It  has  6  opeij  courts,  140  fef^i  square,  4  for  men,  and  2 
for  women.  It  is  3  stories  higli,  having  the  cells  arrauged 
ill  as  many  stories,  all  opening  on  or  beneath  narrow  galleries. 
On  the  cross  walls  tiie  cells  are  arranged  back  to  backj  as  at 
Atiburn*  The  draw  nig  does  not  show  auy  ventilators  in  the 
walls  between  the  cells,  nor  in  the  external  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  drawn  solid^  having  ihe  cells  only  on  the  inner 
side,  atid  opening  to  the  inner  courts;  so  that  the  onter  wall, 
having  the  cells  only  on  the  inner  side,  becomes  an  enclosure. 
The  cells  for  solitary  confinement  at  night  are  7  feet  by  10  in 
the  clear,  12  feet  high  in  the  lower  story,  11  feet  high  in 
the  second  story,  and  10  feet  high  in  the  third  story ;  so 
that  the  cells  contain  700  cubic  feet  in  the  upper  story, 
770  in  the  second  story,  and  840  in  the  lower  story*  The 
cells  open  on  to  galleries  supported  by  pillars,  and  there 
is  no  wall,  with  or  withont  windows,  separating  the  gal- 
leries in  front  of  the  cells  from  the  open  air.  Intersjjersed 
among  the  cells,  both  on  the  external  and  cross  walls,  are 
larger  rooms^  some  twice  as  large,  and  some  three  times  as 
large,  designated  on  the  plan  as  work-rooms.  In  the  centre  of 
the  whole,  about  40  feet  square,  is  the  chapel,  convenient  of 
access  from  every  part  of  the  building,  the  work-rooms,  and 
the  cells,  and  the  o|}en  courts  both  for  men  and  women  ;  and 
the  sentiment  distinctly  expressed  in  Howard's  draught  of  a 
law,  (fjage  237  of  his  volume  on  Lazarettos,}  lo  wit,  **No 
prisoner  or  prisoners,  who  are  not  disoriierly^  shall  be  closely 
confined  in  his  or  their  cells  or  rooms,  hut  they  sliall  be  out  in 
the  court  or  yards  some  hours  every  day."  These  things 
show  conclusively,  tliat  the  plan  of  Prison  discipline  for  whi  ' 
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Howard  designed  his  Prison  building  was  solitary  cor 
at  night,  labor  in  work-rooms  bjr  day,  exercise  in  op< 
and  social  religious  worship  in  a  chapel. 

Hmoard^s  Opinion  in  Regard  to  the  Persons  who  shou^ 
Penitentiaries. 

« The  Pemientiary  Hotuet  I  would  have  buiU^  in  a  mat  met 
oofivicff.  I  will  aappoae  that  a  power  is  obtained  from  rarliamen 
such  of  them  as  are  now  at  work  on  the  Thames,  or  some  of  those 
the  County  Jails  under  sentence  of  transportation,  as  may  be  th* 
expedient 

^  In  the  first  place,  let  the  surrounding  wall,  intended  for  fi 
against  escapes,  be  completed,  and  proper  lod^res  for  the  gate-ke 
temporary  buildings,  of  the  nature  of  barracks,  be  erected  in  some 
enclosure  which  is  wanted  the  least,  till  the  whole  is  finished.  Let 
hundred  men,  with  their  proper  keepers,  and  under  the  directions  of 
be  employed  in  levelling  the  ground,  digging  out  the  foundations, 
masons,  sawing  the  timber  and  stone ;  and,  as  I  have  found  sevei 
who  were  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths,  these  may  be  employed  i 
branches  of  trade ;  since  such  work  is  as  necessary  and  proper  a 
in  which  they  can  be  engaged. 

*<  By  this  method,  they  may  be  kept  most  usefully  employed ; 
same  time,  by  regular  labor,  some  degree  of  separation,  and  propei 
their  overseers  to  them,  they  may  pci^aps  be  a  little  reformeo. 

**  I  have  not  considered  the  scheme  superficially,  though  I  can 
told  it  is  absurd."    Pages  121  and  122. 

Howard's  Opinion  of  the  Reformatory  Character  of  Penit 

**  Many  have  been  reclaimed,  and  made  useful  members  of  soc 
eign  Houses  of  Correction,  and  have  thanked  God  for  their  con 
them.  These  Houses  are  called  in  Holland  Ferbettr  Huizen,  tliat 
houses ;  and  the  settled  object,  in  all  such  houses,  should  be  to  mal 
er,  at  least  more  useful  subjectB.*'    Page  122. 

Howard's  Opinion  of  the  Comparative  Vahte  of  Reform 
Pecuniary  Gain  in  Prison. 

^  Their  earnings  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  secondary  coi 
for  surely  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  degree  of  profit  in  comp 
the  prospect  of  meliorating  the  minds  of  our  fellow-creatures."    P 

Howards  Opinion  of  Separate  Confinement. 

^  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  each  cell,  or  night-room,  shall 
with  proper  bedding,  &c.,  and  that  no  prisoner  or  prisoners,  wb 
orderly,  shall  be  closely  confined  in  his  or  their  cells  or  rooms ;  b 
be  out  in  the  court  or  yard  some  hours  every  day."    Page  237. 

This  sentence  is  an  extract  from  Howard's  genei 
of  a  law  on  Penitentiaries  and  Prisons. 


The  above  extracts  are  all  from  Howard's  quarto 
Lazarettos,  which  was  his  last  work. 
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VISIT  TO  PRISONS  IN   EUROPE  IN   184(i. 


PRISONS   m   LIVERPOOL. 


The  secretary  left  Bosion  on  the  5th  of  June;  arrived  i 
Liverpool  on  the  24th*  Visited  the  Prisons  there;  found  ibei 
in  a  healthy  and  cleanly  condition  ;  was  most  impressed  wit 
three  things,  — the  flogging  of  prisoners  according  to  sentence 
in  tfie  Borough  Prison,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
imprisonmenti  —  the  great  expense  attending  this  systei 
and  mode  of  operation,  amounting  to  many  thousands  < 
pounds  arniually  for  a  single  Prison, — and  the  large  nun 
ber  of  children  and  youth  in  Prison,  their  short  sentences,  the 
frequent  recommitment^  from  5  to  15  times^  and  the  great  m 
pense  attending  this  inetfectnal  and  injurious  process.  Th 
magistrates  of  Liverpool  are  making,  and  have  made,  sona 
effort  to  correct  the  last-mentioned  e\ril,  by  a  memorial  to  Pa 
liament.  Lord  Brougham  presented  the  memorial,  and  strom 
ly  advocated  effective  and  general  measures  of  relief  for  a 
the  youth  in  the  kingdom. 

The  new  and  extensive  Prison  often  spoken  of  for  Live; 
pool,  is  not  commenced  or  located.     There  is  in  Liverpool 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  on  a  small  scale,  which  saves  sono 
from  extreme  wretchedness  who  have  been  in  Prison. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  memorial  of  ih 
magistrates  in  Liverpool,  particularly  on  juvenile  delil 
quents:  — 

"  7h  iht  HimaraUe  the  ComTHons  of  the  Untied  Kin^d^m  nf  Grttd  Briti 

fre/fim/,  in  Parlianani  mmmhltd. 


H 


"Tlie  hticible  petition  of  the  mici*?rBipfne<l,  magwtrales  of  the  borougfi 

Liverpool, 
«  Showolhj 

^  That  your  petit iono re  ailminister  ihe  lawg  in  the  borough  of  Live 
pool  over  a  populftlion  which,  according  to  Lho  lost  census,  cousjsited  of  oio 
tJmn  21M),(MK)  pereenB. 

**  Thtit  the  mimbcr  of  committals  made  by  your  fn^titi oners,  dnring 
iijven  years,  for  offences  within  their  jimsdic lion,  ib  51^434, 

"  That  of  this  nutfiber  31,892  were  mules,  and  UM>ia  females.  

»Th>t  .^oa'J  of  them  were  under  the  age  of  17  jmm^  and  the  rcraftilld 
were  above  the  iige  of  17  yeara. 

"  Thnt  of  this  number  25,^68  persons  were  once  commitleJ^  8,056  were  tww 
committed*  4,173  were  three  times  comnutled,  2^847  were  four  times  conxmJ 
ted,  and  that  10^374  were  committed  five  Umea  and  upwards. 

♦^  TJiJit  yimt  petitionerg  know  that  many  of  tljeae  last  i>risoners  wer<?  cor 
mitted  much  mor^  frequently  than  five  times,  though  your  petitioners  haire  n 
tlje  mefina  of  slating  with  accuracy  the  precise  number  of  times  in  which  ea« 
prisoner  \vyt  been  committed  beyond  five  times,  except  in  cases  herein 
mentioned. 
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**  Thnt  for  some  time  the  attention  of  your  petitionera  hu  been  IbfeMv 
drawn  to  tlie  state  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  criminal  popaktioOi  tam 
recently  your  petitioners  have  been  requested  to  join  in  petiUont  to  yoar ' 
able  house,  prayinj^  for  the  establishnient  of  Houses  of  Occupation  for 
discharired  from  criminal  Prisons. 

"  That  your  petitioners,  though  deeply  impressed,  by  painftil 
with  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  examination  w  the  whole  subject,  uid 
to  see  the  growmg  interest  taken  in  tlie  welfare  of  this  wretched  poitioB 
our  p)eople,  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  tlie  criroinaJ  poj 
of  tlie  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  predisposing  causes  of  crime,  ought  to 
ter  of  careful  inquiry  by  your  honorable  house,  before  any  legisutlve 
be  adopted. 

^  Th:it  your  petitioners  believe,  that,  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  practicability  of  refonning  any  considerable  proportion  of  aidult  d 
ers,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  juvenile  oflendeii 
may  be  reformed. 

*«That  your  petitioners  have  been  informed  of  the  results  of  attempts  €f 
reformatory  institutions  in  Germany  and  in  France ;  that  in  both  those  coun- 
tries institutions  have  been  established  for  the  reception  and  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders,  and  that  these  institutions  have  produced,  and  are  stiU  pro- 
ducing, most  beneficial  effects. 

<«  That  the  institution  at  Horn,  near  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  Cdmm 
^gricolt  dt  Mettray,  in  France,  are  those  to  which  your  petitioners  refer. 

*'  That  every  report  which  has  been  hitherto  published  by  the  directon  of 
tliese  institutions  has  offered  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  pIsM 
therein  adopted  for  the  reform  of  juvenile  offenders. 

M  That  an  asylum  of  the  same  character,  though  of  but  small  extent,  htt  te 
some  time  been  established,  with  benehciaJ  ri'SuTts,  in  the  county  of  Warwick 

"  That,  in  order  to  enable  your  honorable  house  to  form  a  judgment  of  1^ 
cost  of  the  present  system,  your  petitioners  beg  to  record  the  actual  c 
attending  14  cases  of  juvenile  delinquents,  who  have  from  time  to  time  t 
committed  to  the  Prison  of  this  borough.    The  coses  referred  to  were  fi 
selected,  in  the  year  1842,  from  the  mass  of  juvenile  prisoners  in  the  Pri 
by  om:  of  tlicir  body,  who  was  at  tiiat  tjme  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  cb 
incurred  by  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  in  Prison,  in  contrast 
tlioso  in  reformatory  institutions. 

^  That  the  costs  of  prosecution,  in  the  estimate,  relating  to  these  f 
cases,  are  much  less  than  tlie  usual  costs,  because  tlie  corporation  of  L 
are  the  public  prosecutors,  and  all  expenses  are  most  economically  c( 

**That  your  petitioners  trust  your  honorable  house  will  find,  in  f 
tance  of  the  subject,  an  apology  for  the  len^  of  this  petition,  a 
details,  in  the  possession  of  which  your  petitioners  deem  it  right 
members  of  your  honorable  house. 

^  That,  for  the  greater  convenience,  your  petitioners  refer  to  the 
numeral,  1  to  14,  prefixed  to  each. 

"  That  No.  1.  —  Eighteen  years  old ;  can  neither  read  nor  ' 
committed  8th  January,  1K^5;  last  committed  2i2d  February,  ^ 
niitted  sixteen  times ;  discharged  six.    lisat  sentence,  twelve  n^ 
onment. 

**  No.  2.  —  Now  sixteen  years  old ;  can  read  imperfectly,  can^ 
committed  l.'vth  August,  ]K)8;  last  committal  31  at  January, 
ted  twelve  times ;  discharged  once.    Last  sentence,  ten  year 

**  No.  li,  —  Twelve  years  old ;  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
*U\  Juno,  ]8?{7;  last  committal  KHh  January,  1842.  Cor 
dine  barged  ten.    LASt  sentence,  three  montlir  imprisonme* 

"  No.  4.  —  Twelve  years  old ;  can  neither  read  nor  writ 
2(>tli  Heptember,  1838;  last  committal  31st  January,  1844 
times ;  discliargcd  seven.    Last  sentence,  ten  years'  transf 
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«  Nov  5.  —  Twelve  years  old ;  can  neither  read  nor  writo*  First  committod 
8th  August,  183!};  last  cotiimitlal  JGtb  Sepfembef,  18^1.  Committed  eight 
times;  Uiachariijcil  five.     Last  sentence,  ti*ree  jntjuths*  impnsonuieiit. 

"  No.  il  —  Ten  yeaw  old ;  can  neither  read  nor  write.  First  committed 
2Ht  December,  ltCi7 ;  ]ml  committal  5Lh  January,  1844  Comniitted  eleven 
times ;  dj9char|red  li»ree.     L#asl  sentence,  sever j  years'  tranaportatioii^ 

**  No,  7,  —  Fourteen  years  old  ;  can  neitJier  rcsnd  Jior  write.  First  commit- 
tal 0th  January,  1^8;  last  committal  8th  March^  1842.  Committed  ninete^a 
times;  dii^charg-ed  four.     Lust  sentence^  tliree  months'  imprisonment 

**  Mo,  8,  —  Thirteen  years  old ;  can  neitiier  read  nor  write.  Firat  committal 
10th  February,  1838  j  last  committal  '23d  Febr«;vry,  1842.  Committed  sixteen 
timed ;  discharged  (ive.     hast  sentence,  three  montha*  imprisonmcnL 

**  Nii.  9,  —  Fourteen  years  oldi  can  neither  road  nor  ivrite.  First  com  mil- 
ted 17H*  June,  1839;  laat  committal  20th  October,  1S4L  Committed  seven 
times ;  di-iicharffed  eight    Last  sentence,  three  nmntlis'  imprisonment* 

**No,  10.  —  Nine  yeajB  old;  can  neither  read  nor  write.  First  committed 
30th  September,  18:^;  last  cominittal  25tli  October,  1841.  Committed  four 
times  \  discharg'ed  twelve.  Lu^  sentence,  25th  October,  1641,  seven  yeara' 
transportation. 

«  No.  1 L  —  Twelve  years  old  ;  can  neither  read  nor  write,  Firat  commit- 
ted KJtli  (Ictober^  1838  ;  last  committal  18th  August,  184L  Committed  seven 
Umes;  dischar^d  four.    Lait  sentence^  fourteen  days*  imprisonments 

"  No.  12.  —  Twelve  years  old  ;  can  neither  read  nor  write.  First  committal 
Sid  Januriry,  1840^  last  committal  17th  December,  1841,  Committed  five 
times ;  discharged  Aix.    Last  sentence,  three  months'  imprisonment. 

"No,  13. — ^ Thirteen  yearn  old;  can  neither  read  nor  write.  First  conw 
mitt&l  ItHh  September,  1838  j  last  committed  30th  March,  1841*  Committed 
tJiroe  times ;  diacharged  five,    Lait  sentence,  tliree  montlia*  impriaonmenL 

**  No,  14,  —  Thirteen  years  old ;  can  neither  read  nor  write.  First  commit' 
Ul  30th  Auflfuet,  I8i^ ;  laat  committal  February  2d,  1843,  CommiUed  six 
times ;  dbcharged  six.    Last  sentence,  three  monlha'  imprisonment, 

"  That  the  costs  of  apprehension,  mnititvnnnce,  proarcution,  and  punishment 
of  No.  1,  wa3£12l.l  5s.64d.;  of  No.tJ,£7l  2b,  lO^d, ;  of  No,  3,  £74  Is.  lOid.; 
of  No,  4-  £71  UK  Id,  ;  of  No,  5,  £47  lis,  3d.;  of  No.  ti,  £+M  lis,  e^d. ;  of 
No,  7,  £JXI  2a.  5|d, ;  of  No.  8,  £72  la,  44d,;  of  No.  11,  £52  ils.  7ld,t  of  Na 
10,  £rj4  183.  Uld.;  of  No,  11,  £28  10=*.  4id,;  of  No,  12,  £39  8a.  lO^d,;  of 
No,  13,  £2G  10s.  lOd.;  of  No,  14,  £47  7s.  7id. ;  and  thiw  these  ofiendera 
cost  the  public  £SWJ  Is. 

**  Thnt  tor  the  more  full  development  of  the  morml  and  financial  results  of 
the  present  system  of  punishinj^  juvenile  offenders,  your  petitioners  have  traced, 
as  far  Eis  it  can  be  ascertained^  the  subsequent  career  of  the  above-menljoned 
fourteen  prisoners. 

*^That,  at  the  time  of  the  return,  four  of  them,  namely,  Nos,  2,  4,  fil,  and  10, 
were  under  sentence  of  transportation  ;  that  No.  1  died  in  Prison ;  that  No.  3, 
after  beingf  again  once  imprisoned,  was  transported ;  tJiat  No.  5,  afrer  two  sev- 
eral additional  periods  of  miprisonment,  was  also  transported;  that  No.  7,  after 
BIX  several  additional  periods  of  imprisonment,  was  al^o  transported  ;  lliat 
No.  18,  alter  si^  several  periods  of  imprisonment,  wtts  also  transported ;  that  N a 
9,  after  one  imprisonment,  was  also  transported  ;  that  No,  11,  after  sixteen  aev- 
ef  al  additional  periods  of  imprisonment,  is  again  in  custody  for  trial ;  and  that 
Na  12  hr\s  been  imprisoned  sr-ven  timeii  since  the  retumT  but  is  now  out  of  jail 
a  profltiluie ;  that  No,  13  hn^  not  been  heard  of  in  Liverpool  since  tlie  dale  of 
the  last  return;  and  that  No.  14  has  been  transported  ailer  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  imprisonment 

»Thiit  ir  thus  appears  |en  out  of  the  fourteen  children  have  been  transport- 
ed ;  thiit  one  is  dend ;  that  one  h  now  in  custody  ;  that  one  is  st»l!  amotig  the 
criminal  population,  and  of  one  only  is  there  any  hope  of  teformationi  and  of 
this  last  mentioned  nothing  is  known. 
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ers*  Here,  too,  what  was  first  and  most  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  was  ihe  children  and  youth  ia  Prison ;  arrested 
for  triflmg  offences,  commirted  for  a  short  time  ;  confined  in 
solitary  cells  ;  discharged  unimproved  ;  and  recommitted  from 
five  to  twelve  times;  and  every  body  who  had  any  knowledge 
on  the  subject  complaining  that  it  was  so.  There  is  no  chapel 
in  this  Prison  ;  but  the  chaplains  and  teachers  stand  on  tlie 
staircases  and  galleries  and  speak  to  the  prisoners,  whose  doors 
are  opened  partly,  that  they  may  hear,  and  the  school  teachers 
go  from  cell  to  cell.  This  prison  is  iji  a  cleanly  and  healthy 
conditiont  but  attended  with  great  expense  to  produce  little 
refortnation. 

The  old  Jail  in  Glasgow  is  a  wretched  and  miserable  place. 
The  Houses  of  Refuge  for  Boys  and  Gnls  are   useful  and 
important  institutions* 

Glasgow  BrideweUi  July  %  1846.^ — I  visited  this  institu- 
tion in  company  with  John  Dun  I  op. 

Mr.  Henry  Miller,  the  governor^  was  absent,  and  we  did  not 
see  him, 

Mr.  James  Bennet,  the  second  cleric,  cheerfully  admitted  us 
lo  see  the  Prison  and  the  prisoners. 

When  we  had  been  in  the  Prison  some  time,  Mr*  Duncan 
Horn,  the  first  clerk%  came  to  us^  and  took  the  place  of  the 
second  cierk,  who  had  thus  far  attended  us.  The  first  clerk^ 
Mr.  Horn,  had  been  four  years  with  the  lamented  Mr.  Brebner, 
and  was  able  to  give  us  much  valuable  ijiformation  concerning 
the  character,  action^  and  opinions,  on  the  stibject  of  Prison 
discipline,  of  Mr.  Brebner,  who  died  a  year  or  two  since,  great* 
ly  iatnented  by  the  community  as  well  as  the  prisoners. 

The  Glasgow  Bridew^ell  is  probably  the  oldest  separate  Prison, 
which  has  been  conductt'd  so  extensively  on  the  separate  plan, 
with  great  intelligence  and  goodness^  on  the  part  of  the  keeper, 
amidst  a  highly*ititelligcni  people^  in  the  whole  world.  It  is 
an  extensive  establishment  for  the  accommodation  of  about 
400  prisoners,  male  and  female,  tried  and  untried.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  north  side  of  one  of  the  principal  streets,  about 
one  mile,  in  an  easterly  direction,  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  has  within  its  enclosure  several  acres  of  gronnd.  The' 
Prison  buildings  radiate  from  a  centre  building,  in  easterly, 
northerly,  and  westerly,  not  southerly  directions,  several  hun- 
dred feet.  They  do  not,  however,  connect  with  the  centre 
building,  so  as  to  have  any  immediate  supervision  from  itj  as 
in   the  more   improved  and   tnoro    modern   Prisor*   buildings* 

The  construction   of  the    ouildings  containing    the   cells, 
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which  have   been  built    at  different   periods  of  time^  is  n^M 
alike*     The  latt  erected,  aijd  most  cotivenieitt,  is  on  the  ijP 
cade  plan,  having  the  cells  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  long  und 
lofty  area,  opening  into  the  hall  below,  and  on  the  e^ileriea 
above,  hke  the  dormitory  buildii^g  of  the  Bahimore  Penittn* 
tiary  in  Maryland,  the  new  blocks  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  Tombs  m  New  York,  and  the  Pen  ton* 
ville  Prison  near  London,     It  differs  from  the  new  Peinieii- 
tiaries   generally  in    the  United   States,  and    the    Maimn  de 
Force  at  Oheni,  in  this  respect,  that  the  cells  are  arranged  on 
external  walls,  on  either  side  of  a  centre  space,  opening  tn« 
ward,  and  not  on  a  centre  wall,  back  1o  back,  opening  out- 
ward.    It  differs  aiso   from  the  other  dormitory  build  nigs  in 
the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  in  which  the  cells  arc  arranged  on  the 
outer  walls;  hut  the  doors  of  the  cells,  in  the  np[>cr  storie% 
instead  of  terminating  in  narrow  galleries  ta wards  the  ceniif 
ill  an  open  space,  extend  across  this  space,  from  the  row  f 
cells  on   one  side  to   the  corresponding  mw  on  lh<i  aihf 
thtis  dividing  the  bnildiugs  into  stories    by  a  floor  in    e 
story,  which  destroys  the  supervision  of  the  whole,  from 
one  central  position,  and  the  control   which  might  thus  be 
ercised  over  the  persons  confined   in  the  cells    by  c&w 
supervision.     In  order,  however,  to  guard  against  commr 
tion,  across  the  halls,  in  the  different  stories,  there  is  a 
wall,  fronj  top  to  bottom^  dividing  the  halls  into  long  a 
row  halls,  on  each  side  of  the  centre  wall.     This  arrai 
is  very  objectionable,  irmsmuch  as  it  inierrnpts  (he  snpi 
and  the  free  circulation  of  ajr,  and  transmission  of  li' 
power  of  restraint ;    is  more  espctisive,  less  con  veil.' 
less  secure,     it  is  found  by  experience  at  Glasgow, 
old  mode  of  building  Prisons,  and  dividing  them  i 
by  floors^  and  dividing  them  in  the  middle  by  a  cei 
not  so  good  as  the  new  mode  of  building,  in  wh' 
are  arranged  on  open  corridors,  with  galleries  ins' 
The  new  Arcade  building  is   more  approved 
than   the  old  buildings.     This  is  well  ill  nitrate 
particular,  not  mentioned  above.     In  the  Arcade 
teacher  or  instmclor  takes  his  position  at  the  er 
the  doors  are  set  partly  open,  and  all  the  prisone 
ing  can  hear:  while,  in  the  old  buildings,  he 
on  the  staircase,  between  the  second  and  tl 
fonrth  stories,  and  makes  as  many  hear  as  he  i 
above  and  below.     This  laUer  mode  is  very 
effective  ;  that  in   the  Arcade    build tng  is 
more  effective  ^    btit  neither  of  them   i« 
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sought,  in  comparison  with  the  chapel,  the  usual  place  of  wor- 
ship»  or  house  of  God,  as  tlie  place  to  worship  God,  There 
shonid  he  no  exiensive  Prison  without  a  chapeh  The  above 
modes  of  instruction  are  sustained  at  great  expense  and  labor, 
at  Glasgow,  for  want  of  a  chapel,  which  is  deemed  very  im- 
portant ^  if  not  indispensable,  in  nearly  all  the  new  Prisons  in 
En  £[1  and  and  America* 

The  construction  of  the  buildings,  in  the  Glasgow  Bride- 
well, is  such  as  to  admit  of  labor  in  the  cells  or  sleeping-rooms, 
both  in  the  old  and  new  structures;  and  this  has  been  the 
system  extensively  adopted  for  many  years,  Mn  Brebner,  the 
late  governor,  who  died  a  few  years  since,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  intelligent,  humane,  approved^  and  beloved  superin- 
tendent of  the  Prison,  and,  under  his  faithful  care,  the  sys- 
tem was  administered  for  a  long  course  of  time. 

To  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  hcaltli  and  reason  of  the 
inmates,  who  performed  their  labor  in  their  cells,  they  have 
been  allowed  time,  with  considerable  liberality,  for  exercise 
ill  the  open  air^  daily,  for  an  hour  or  a  half  hour ;  but  to  some 
extent,  if  not  generally,  in  separate  enclosures ;  or  exercising 
yards,  of  liberal  dimensions. 

For  the  purpose  of  being  satisfied  of  the  effect  of  the  sepa- 
rate system,  as  administered  here,  for  a  long  time,  under  the 
care  of  a  governor  whose  intelligence  and  goodness  are  every 
where  known  and  acknowledged,  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
many  prisoners,  and  took  notes  of  their  conversation  at  the 
time.     These  conversations  are  here  presented* 

First.    Those  who  had  been  in  the  Prison  but  once. 

Second,  Those  who  had  been  in  the  Prison  iwOj  three^  or 
more  times. 

The  selection  of  prisoners  with  whom  to  converse^  was  not 
made  at  all  with  reference  to  the  effect,  or  the  want  of  effect^ 
produced  upon  them  by  the  system;  for  they  were  mostly 
taken  in  successive  cells,  that  it  might  be  seen  what  propor- 
tion would  appear  essentially  benefited  by  the  discipline. 
Conversation  was  held  with  thirty-one ;  and  the  minutes  will 
indicate  the  results  of  separate  confinement  in  these  cases. 


First*     Cotiversation  with  those  Prisoneri  in  the  Glasgow 
Bridewell  who  have  been  in  Prison  there  but  once» 

A*  McG*  ;  was  born  in  Glasgow ;  is  52  years  of  age ;  has 
never  been  here  before ;  is  now  here  for  an  assault ;  has  been 
here  since  the  11th  of  December,  1845;  has  to  stay  8  months 
from  April  last ;  is  weaving  stockings ;  is  in  extreme  good 
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heahh  ;  goes  out  exercising  every  day,  half  aii  hom^  in 
exercising  yard ;  was  in  Prison  while  in  the  arniy,  but  nowhere 
else.  He  says  he  was  brought  here  in  €oiise<|Ncnc;e  of  drijik- 
ing  liqnor;  has  a  wife  and  ronr  children  at  home  ;  has  a  good 
wife,  and  must  say  that  praise  is  worthy  to  tier  chajaeier ;  has 
very  good  children  ;  thinks  he  will  never  be  here  again. 

W.  H, ;   first  offence ;  has  been   in    Prison   since  23d  of 
June,  1846. 

R.  C- ;  can  read  ;  learned  to  read  out  of  Prison.  His 
is  out  on  Monday ;  will  have  been  in  Prison  3o  days, 
age  is  50  years. 

J.  B. ;  IS  19  years  old ;  was  born  in  Cheshire,  England 
neTer  been  here  before  j  is  here  for  a  breach  of  tlie  peace, 
sentence  is  60  days. 

T,  McG. ;  is  17  or  18  years  of  age ;  cannot  read  ;  has  new 
been  here  before ;  has  not  had  his  trial ;  is  accused  of  the^ 
is  in  separate  confinement* 

J.  T. ;  is  42  years  of  age  ;  was  born  in  Glasgow  ;  has  ne 
been  in  Prison  before  ;  has  charge  of  the  library.     The  cl 
says  it  was  rather  a  misfortune  which  brought  him  here  f 
months.     He  appears  to  be  a  decent  man.     Prisoner  tat 
the  books  away  from  the  others,  except  the  Bible,  on  th^ 
bath.     During   the   week,  Chambers^s  Journal  i§  eir 
among  the  prisoners  ;  is  much  esteemed,  and  much  rea 

H,  M'C- ;  is  15  years  old;  was  born  iu  Ireland  ;  wa 
here  before  ;  has  been  here  8  months,  for  honse-breaki 
4  months  to  stay  ;  can  read  ;  learrjed  to  read  iu  Glas 
fore  he  came  here,  and  says  he  never  shall  come  ba 
intends  to  behave  himself. 

T,  €• ;  is  30  years  old  ;  was  bom  iu  Glasgow  ; 
here  before,  nor  in  any  other  prison  ;  and  thinki 
shall  be  again  j  was  the  worse  for  drink  ;  has  2r 
lence ;  has  a  family ^  a  wife  and  two  children. 


SECOND.  Conversaiion  with  those  Prisoners 
gow  Bridmcell  who  had  been  in  the  Priso? 
ntore  times. 

J,  M*  ;  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  ;  is  23  years 
to  read  iu  Glasgow;    has  been  in    Prison  bf 
committed  to  this  Prison ,  and  has  never  be^ 
has  been  in  this  Prison  12  times  ;  has  alway 
or  separate  confinement,  and  has  never  hei 
man  or  boy ;  has  been  employed  in  weavin: 
was  employed  in  picking  wool  and  oakuir 
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He  has  never  been  to  school  in  PrisoUi  because  he  had  learned 
to  read  before  he  came  here.  The  leaelier  does  not  visit  him 
in  his  cell  to  teach  him  to  read<  The  chaplain  visits  him  every 
Monday  J  and  asks  him  quest  ions,  and  teaches  him  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible.  He  lias  a  Bible,  and  has  ahvays  had  a 
Bible.  **  If  you  have  always  had  a  Bible,  and  have  always 
been  in  a  celi  by  yourself,  why  have  you  not  learned  to  avoid 
the  Prison?"  **lt  is  through  drink.''  —  **Are  you  confident 
that  it  is  through  drink  ?  '*  ^*  Yes  1  But  l  never  wi!i  be  here 
again. '^  —  **Have  not  other  passions  led  you  into  crime?" 
"No!" 

**How  has  your  health  been  in  Prison?"  **Very  good; 
always  good.  I  am  out  in  the  open  air  walking  every  day, 
half  an  hour,  in  the  exercising  yard."  Prisoner  has  earned  for 
himself  13  shillings  and  1^  penny  by  overwork.  He  says 
his  mother  has  him  in  Prison  now  for  abusing  his  sister. 

Saw  and  conversed  with  J.  M,  His  age  is  22:  iirst  com- 
mitted to  this  Prison  when  he  was  1 1  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  in  Glasgow ;  has  always  lived  in  Glasgow.  The  clerk 
says  he  has  never  kept  company  with  the  thieves ;  and  yet  he 
has  been  imprisoned  V2  times  for  theft.  He  has  always  been 
in  solitary  confinement. 

P.  D, ;  aged  17;  has  been  in  Prison  once  before,  in  solitary^ 
10  months;  did  not  keep  out  of  PrisoUj  after  his  discharge, 
becanse  of  bad  comjjany ;  learned  to  read  before  he  came  to 
Prison  the  first  time.  His  first  oirence  was  steahng  a  watch ; 
the  second  was  theft*  He  stole  in  Gfasgow,  Was  born  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  comity  of  Argyle. 

D,  M'K. ;  is  in  Prison  for  theft ;  has  been  here  once  before 
for  17  days.  He  is  now  here  for  9  months ;  was  and  ts  in 
separate  confinement*     Bad  company  gets  him  into  Prison* 

T.  C.  ;  was  born  in  Woodside^  near  Glasgow*  This  young 
man  has  been  here  5  times  before,  the  clerk  says.  Always 
under  the  separate  system. 

G*  M'A* ;  was  born  in  Bnckland,  near  Glasgow  ;  has  always 
bean  in  separate  confinement,  and  the  clerk  says  he  has  been 
here  4  limes, 

J.  0'^- ;  has  been  here  4  times ;  always  been  here  in  sepa- 
rate confinement;  learned  to  read  and  write  in  Prison*  His 
longest  sentence  was  9  months,  on  tlie  same  system. 

W.  R.  ;  born  near  Glasgow  ;  17  years  of  age  •  a  weaver. 
He  has  been  twice  in  separate  confinement  before  this*  Pres- 
ent seniencej  9  months.  He  is  here  for  theft ;  was  here  before 
for  the  same  offence.  He  can  read,  has  Chambers- s  Journal^  a 
Spelling-Book,  and  the  Bible, 
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A.  P, ;  is  25  years  old ;  was  born  in  G ;  has  been  1 

twice  before,  in  separate  confinement ;  has  now  been   be: 
weeks:  accused  oftheft^  but  not  yet  tried, 

D.   P. ;  20  years  of  age ;  born  in  L^ ;  lias  t  wjce 

fore  been  in  separate  confinement  ;  not  before  for  theft. 

J.  R  *  37  years  of  age  ;  bom  in  the  county  of  Down  ; 
been  here  once  before,  in  separate  confinement ;  charged  \ 
putting  a  clock  in  a  pond. 

Gt  R. ;  19  years  of  age  ;  born  in  Glasgow  ;  has  been  in 
PriBOQ  6  times ;  has  always  been  in  separate  confinend 
Bad  company  brings  him  back.  He  was  about  16  yean 
age  when  he  came  first ;  learned  to  read  here ;  has  a  ho 
and  a  middling  good  one ;  had  rather  be  at  home ;  does 
like  to  be  here ;  thinks  he  shall  keep  out  nest  time. 

P-  K.  ;  18  years  of  age  ;  has  been  here  once  befoi^,  for 
days,  in  separate  confinement;  is  here  now  for  60  days, 
stealing*  He  cannot  read  much;  is  now  learning  to  read; 
thinks,  when  he  has  learned  to  read,  he  will  not  come  I 
again. 

J.  A.  J  18  years  old ;  was  born  in  Glasgow  ;  has  been  ! 
3  times  before  ;  accused  of  theft ;  will  try  to  do  so  no  mt 
has  always  been  in  separate  confinement, 

W,  R.J  16  years  of  age^^  here  S  times  in  all,  for  ja» 
cannot  read,  but  is  learning  to  read ;  has  been  here  4  m^ 
at  one  time;  always  in  a  room  by  himself.     He  had  rat' 
outside;  drink  and  bad  company  brought  him  back;  f 
and  keep  out  next  time^  if  he  gels  work. 

C  S-;  IS  years  old;  born  in  Glasgow;  has  been 
times  before.     The  clerk  thinks  this  is  right ;  5  tim 
and  once  in  the  General  Prison  at  Perth,  under  the 
A.   P. ;    has   been   always,   in   both    Prisons^  in   a 
himself;  strictly  so  at  Perthi  the  clerk  gays;  learu' 
in  school  outside  ;    learned  to  write  in  Prison.     "I 
learned  to  write  here,  why  do  you  not  improve  j 
edge,  and  stay  away  ?  **     ^*  I  don't  know.- * 

J,  C, ;  19  years  old ;  was  born  in  Glasgow  ;   f 
this  Prison  8  times  in  all,  and  always  in  a  roor 
"If  you  have  been  here  so  many  times,  and  alw 
by  yourself,  why  are  yon  not  good  ? "    "  I  do  not 
prisoner  can  read  ;  learned  lo  read  in  a  schof 
can  write  ;  learned  to  write  in  Prison  ;  has  alv 
Prisoii  ;  was  here  under  Mr.  Brebner,  who  g 
vice,     "  Why  did  you  not  take  it?  *'     He  } 
make  drawers  in  Prison.     **  Why  did    yo 
Prison?  ^'     *'l  do  not  know." 
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M.  McG, ;  20  years  old ;  was  born  in  Glasgow  j  has  been 
in  ilie  Glasgow  Bridewell  4  times  before  ;  this  is  the  fifth  time 
—  for  theft  and  assault;  can  read  and  write;  learned  at  the 
Calholic*s  schooL  *'  Why  did  you  not  keep  out  of  Prison?** 
He  thinks  drink  and  bad  company  were  I  he  cause*  In  answer 
to  tlie  question^  "■  What  can  we  do  for  you?''  he  said,  ^*  Get 
me  a  good  place  of  work,'* 

A*  R ;  was  born  in  Glasgow  ;  is  21  years  of  age ;  has  been 
in  this  Prison  twice  before  ;  has  always  been  in  a  room  by 
himself;  has  26  shillings  and  6  pence,  here,  to  his  own  credit, 
from  February  to  Afiril*  He  has  a  sentence  of  6  months.  He 
learned  to  work  with  his  fathei:.  He  can  read  and  write* 
Bad  company  got  him  into  Prison,  Drink  and  bad  company, 
he  saysj  have  done  it  alL     He  has  had  good  instruction  here. 

R.  C. ;  20  years  of  age ;  was  born  in  Glasgow  ;  has  been 
here  3  times  before  ;  this  is  the  fourth  lime.  He  has  alwaya 
been  alone  in  a  room  by  hunself ;  can  read  and  write  ;  learned 
in  school  ;  cannot  tell  why  he  does  not  keep  out  of  Prison 
when  he  gets  out.  He  does  not  think  he  will  ever  be  back 
again- 

J,  S. ;  is  15  years  old  ;  was  born  in  Glasgow  ;  can  read  and 
write ;  leartied  here ;  has  been  here  3  times  before ;  this  ii 
the  fourth  ;  has  always  been  in  a  room  by  himself.  Bad  com- 
pany (but  not  bad  company  that  he  was  made  acriuainted 
witii  here)  has  been  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  He  thinks, 
next  time,  he  will  go  to  his  friends  in  the  country*  The  clerk 
his  mother  is  a  very  respectable  woman* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  above  31  prisoners  conversed 
with,  taken  as  they  came,  23  had  been  io  separate  confiae- 
ment  from  2  to  12  times- 


PaiSON   IN   EOmBURGH 

The  Prison  in  Edinburgh  is  a  costly  pile  of  buildings^  with 
lofty  towers,  and  extensive  corridors  and  wards,  under  the 
care  of  a  very  good  governor^  as  the  keeper  is  called*  Here, 
too,  the  great  evil  is  the  children  and  youth  in  Prison,  The 
governor  complains  of  it.  He  writes  against  it.  He  shows 
what  should  be  done  to  prevent  it.  He  says  he  has  had  a 
little  child  brought  several  miles,  and  committed  to  Prison  for 
stealing  an  egg  out  of  an  ont-house*  But  still  the  remedy  is 
not  applied.  It  was  most  painful  to  witness  the  process  of 
incarceration  and  solitary  confinement,  in  the  cases  of  these 
children*  A  femalCj  wlio  began  young,  was  exhibited  in  the 
female  department,  who  had  been  in  Prison  more  than  40 
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times.     The  ofSctal  reports  mention  cases  of  recommitment 
even  higher  ihan  this.     The  terms  of   time  are  very  shori 
particniarly  in  the  iiicipjeai  stages,     A  recommitment  fs 
most  certain  after  a  short  sentence  and  a  discharge  wit  ho 
guard iansf lip,  or  apprenticu&hip^  or  benevolent  care.     Con 
quentJy,  children  and  youtli  are  fanrid,  who  have  been  from  5 
lo  12  limes  in  the  Prisons  of  Scotland. 


PRISON   AT   PERTH, 


em 
^r{_ 

1  5 


This  is  the  General  Prison  for  Scotland*  There  were  in 
Ptiflonj  in  Julyj  hut  a  small  number  who  had  been  there  be- 
fore ;  but  the  docunjcnts  of  the  Prison  in  Ediid>urgh  show, 
that,  of  those  sent  to  the  General  Prison  from  Edinbiirgh,  a 
large  proportion,  more  than  50  per  cent.,  in  one  period  of  time, 
.have  been  recommitted  lo  the  Prison  in  Edinbnrgh  after  ifieir 
: discharge  from  Perth ^  and  many  of  them  afterwards  trans- 
ported^ which  prevented  their  return  lo  Perih- 

The  General  Prison  at  Perth  hud  not  given  satisfaction  t 
the  pnbiicj  although  new  and  expensive.     The  elfect  on  tb 
mindj  the  effect  on  the  limbs,  and  the  want  of  reformatory 
effectSj  were  jnst  subjects  of  complaint.     Au  elaborate  docf 
ment    prepared    by    two   eminent  physicians^  Doctors  Ab 
crombie  and  Chrislison,  has  been   printed,  showing   the 
jurions  effects  on  the  minds  of  a  number  of  youth  in 
Prison,     Changes  were  adopted   to  remedy  the  evil  ;    t 
had  not  yet  been  snfliciently  remedied.     A  chapel  with 
was    prepared,  and    occupied    for  the  first    time   last    Sf 
This  would,  in  some   degree,    relieve   the  mind.     Tb 
limbs  of  the  Scotch  prisoners  are  said  to  be  the  wors^ 
kingdom.     This   probably  arises   from   leaving   warr 
where  tlie  prisoner  is  confined  much  of  the  time,  ? 
into  the  open  airing  yards   alone    for  exercise,  wi^ 
tectioD  from  the  damp,  cold,  and  chilly  atmos|>her 
land.     The  evil,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Scot 
found  in  the  north  of  England, 
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Fcdlurt   of  Prison  at  Perth,  tht  General   Prison 

the   Solitary  or  Separate  System,  to  produee  Krf 
in  the.  large  Proportion  of  Recommitmnits. 

Robert  Wliig-hiiiii,  Esq.,  called  in,  an^l  exanuned  as 
bun  wn»  n  Scotclx  advocate  from  1616  to  1847,  and 
PerthJilure  nearly  iix  ycsrs. 
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"  Hiieslion  320G.  In  the  course  of  your  ttUernlcince  as  an  advocate,  and  dao 
0f  your  judicial  adniinisterial  functions  as  a  sheriff,  have  you  had  occaaion  to 
see  Tuiich  of  Prison  discipline  m  ScotlEind  ?  " 

"In  botii  capiicitiea,  i  have  had  occtLsion  to  aee  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  still 
more  because  I  htivc  been  a  member  of  the  Gi^neral  Prison  board  for  Scotland 
fliace  soon  after  the  General  Prison  was  opened*** 

*'  tTiii^,    Where  is  the  General  Prison  ?  "* 

**  Al  PerUi." 

«  3308,    Is  tliat  for  aU  ScoUand  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  3!^i!>*    How  many  prisoners  does  it  coBtain  ?  " 

"  Three  hundred  and  sixty*" 

**S'35d  Orthoje  who  have  been  under  your  cue  in  this  Jail«  have  many 
been  recornniitted  after  being  liberated  F  " 

"  A  irood  many  " 

^'  lUTiW    Can  you  give  the  proportion  ?  ** 

**  I  hnve  a  statement  with  me  which  will  g-ive  thai  information.  I  made  it 
my  duty  to  U>ok  into  tlie  nnniml  reports  by  Llie  general  board  of  directors  of 
PrJstMi^  in  Scotia  ud  to  tlie  secretary  of  state  since  the  opening  of  die  Frisoiii 
and  this  table  is  prepared  frc»ra  these  reports  " 

**  The  witness  reada  the  same,  as  follows ;  — 


*  General  Prim>n  at  PaiL 

[This  is  what  would  be  ealledg  ill  Amerie^  the  State  Ffiion  for  Scotland.] 


From 
Mar.  30, 

Io 

Prom 
Un.  J, 

Frhd 

Jitn.  1, 

Ik*.  31, 
1844. 

From 
Jan.  i, 

to 
D»c.  31, 

1845* 

Frmn 
Jab.  ], 

to 

1846. 

Tolal. 

1.  Number  of  prisonert    received 
into  the  General  Prison  at  Peiih^ 

2.  Number  of  pritojiers   libe rated , 
died,  or  removi*d  from  Ferthf 

404 

55 

276 
281 

217 
255 

233 

260 

32a 

263 

1,454 
1,U4 

3.   Number  of  rccommitflb  to  Fris- 
ens  in  Scotland,  of  criminal  pria- 
onerii  who  have  been  previausly 
imprisoned  in  the  General  Pfi»- 
011   at   Perth f  io  far   au  known. 

Prior  Io 
JuiieaOi 

Froni 
June  30, 

Io 

J  line  no, 

1844. 

From 

June  30, 

1844, 

to 

1&15. 
215 

From 
Jnne3», 

June  30, 
184*L 

From 
June  30, 

14 

Dec,  31, 

lic;co{uuiLtted, , .  .^  *  ■ . 

30 

iG-t 

210 

129 

748 
366 

340 

Numbtr    discharged,    died,   or    re- 
moved^ who  were  not  recommit- 
ted to  any  other  Prison » tn  far  as 

known, 4  ....*.*..... « 

[More  than  9  out  of  3  were  re- 
committed.] 

Number  of  priBonert  in  custody  in 
the  General  Prison,  3Ut   Dec.» 

ie4<i. — -.,....,. ». 

"The  per-ccntage  of  pmonera,  [says  R*  Whigham,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  Perthshire, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Jjortls'  committee,  April  16, 1847,]  who,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  General  Prison,  are  known  to  have  been  recommitted 
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to  other  Pruons  in  Scotland,  is  nihf-Meven ;  but  the  tTenge  is  mucli  bigtwr,  if 
you  take  the  recommituientB  as  applicable  to  cases  of  theft  aggravatsA  If 
house-breaking,  previous  coovictions,  and  habit  and  repute  thieves,  and  (*  ' 
cases  of  assault  with  intent  to  comuiit,  forgeries,  and  coining.  The  y 
recommitted  for  thefts  and  house-breaking  is  about  80  per  cent  At  : 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the  Prison  at  Perth  for  ii  months;  but  latteriy.  Obi 
directions  given  by  the  statutes  have  been  acted  upon,  and  there  have  bets 
none  who  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  under  12  months," 


'  Statement  eampUed  by  Robert  ffhighttm.  Sheriff  of  PerUMrtj  from  the  Atm 
Reports  of  the  General  Board  of  Dirtdort  ojf  PrisonM  in  Seottamd^iotktStC' 
Tttary  of  StaUj  relative  to  Criminal  Prisoners  confined  in  the  several  JPritam 
of  Scotland, 

[See  Lords*  First  Report,  pafM  344  and  345.] 


In  Uie  Yeu 


1.  Number  of  criminal  prisoners,  inclu- 

ding cases  of  recommitment  received 
during  the  year, 

2.  Ages  of  criminal  prisoners  received, 

ditto. 

Under  seventeen  years, 

Seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one, .... 

Twenty-one,  and  under  fifty, 

Fifty,  and  above, 

Total, 

3.  Previous  imprisonments  of,  in  the  same 

Prison,  of  prisoners  received  daring 

the  year. 

Once, 

Twice, 

Thrice, 

Four  times, 

Five  times, 

Six  times,  and  under  ten, 

Ten  times,  and  under  twenty, 

Twenty  times,  and  under  fifty, 

Fifty  times,  and  upward, 

Total, 

4.  Sentences  of  criminal  prisoners  con- 

victed daring  the  vear. 
(I.)  For  definite  periomi;   ten  days  and 

under, 

Eleven  days,  and  not  above  sixty  days, 
Above  sixty  days,  and  under  six  months. 

Six  months,  and  under  one  year, 

One  year,  and  under  two  years, 

Two  years,  and  under  three  years,. .  • . 
ffone  for  three  yean  and  upwards. 

ToUl, 


Prom 

Prom 

JuDe  30, 

Jone  30, 

1842, 

1M3, 

to 

to 

Jane  30, 

Jane  30, 

1843. 

1844. 

21,]  40 

20,674 

2,872 

2,751 

4.123 

3,924 

ll,tt72 

11,736 

1,204 

1,161 

20,071 

19,572 

2,534 

2,900 

1,264 

1,490 

760 

879 

540 

587 

3d2 

415 

703 

924 

355 

557 

99 

102 

29 

33 

6,666 

7,887 

2,825 

3,006 

6,133 

6,270 

915 

695 

515 

481 

481 

456 

65 

70 

10,934 

10,978 

June  30, 

1844, 

to 

June  30, 
1845. 


19,294 


2,624 

3,687 

10,897 

1,135 


18,343 


2,450 
1,299 
779 
544 
401 
750 
525 
170 
^ 

6,947 


ioosML 

1S4S, 

to 

iaasML 


19,740 


9,678 

3,468 

ll,7»l 

M04 


18,986 


1 
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(TABIE   COMTIKUBD.) 


Id  tUfl  tfi 

From 
JuiiF  3D, 

1843, 

tu 

June  30, 

1643. 

Fnim 
J  mil?  30, 

1»43, 

to 

Juii^  30, 

1B44. 

From 
Jim*  30, 

to 
June  30, 

From 

June  30, 

1845, 

Ju  nt  30, 
1846. 

(ii.)  For  indefinite  periodic 

Uutit  eautlon  be  found  to  keep  the  pe&eef 
Until  or  inatead  of  payment  of  ^ne  mid 

1»875 
1,301 

1,443 
1,589 

968 

1,571 

610 

1,882 

I^ui^t-j  f**m.^m**m*--m    *,,.«*««*l.p«> 

Total  impriaoaineiit  for  indefinite  pertodt, 

S,afi6 

3,032 

2,Tm 

2,6^ 

( J ] t .}   To  tmaaportatjoii  for  ^vey e&rs, 

"             *•              "  aeiren  yeaps,. . 
'*              "              "  ten  year«, . . . , 
**              *'              "  foarieen  jeara^ 
«*              **              **  life, ♦♦, 

4 

41 

5 

0 

142 

44 

28 
5 

1 

272 

25 
6 

Q 

75 

6 
1 

TotnJ  to  IrfljnsporttLtkonf  *.<4.»,......*4 

im 

2VJ 

303 

M2 

fiT,1  To  dettth,  •. .^H.*..* 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Total  sentences  of  criroinal  prisoners 
convtated  during  the  year,  *♦*.,,,. 

I5,rin7 

14,S£31 

i:i,6^ 

14,263 

"  C&mmUmerUa  to  Pngon  tmd  Rtctunmihnents  in  Sc&Ucmd  enmpand  mth  PopU' 
lalion  ;  on  thf.  ^uthoritif  of  M,  W*  Chalmcn^  Chvemor  qftht  Prison  id  Aber^ 
dteitf  ScoUajuL 


3  yaaft  end-  C  ComraitmentJ, - . .  - 

lD|  June  30,  7  R«?commjtmenta, . . . , 

1846.  ^  Per>oentage  of  recotrimitinentB, 
Of  commitmenU,  ,«,,«,,,>....>..«...*,«. 
Under  uevenleer*  years,,. ,  *.*...♦*...**., 
Fopuktion  of  Scotlaud,  censuB  aC  1841,. ,. 
Average    yearly    commiltnenU    for    three 

years  ending  June  30,  1S46, '.,«.-* 

Bemg  one  in  each,  *.*-..*... ^ .  * . 

Cotnmhmfjns  to  Gt-neral  Prison  at  PerUi, 

four  years  and  three  fourths, ending  Dec, 

m.i^m 

[Of  tlieae  died, .,,,.,., 

Bemaifif  ti  in  Prison  Dec.  31,  1H46,* .  *  ♦ » ^  * . 

Liberated ,..,,.,.. -.,♦...,„* 

Of  tlie  liberated  recommitted  to  other  Pria* 
ona  preriouai  to  June  30, 1646,. ......... 

Aiiaumed  reeommitmentji  for  lut  »\x  montba, 

Totnl  recommitmenti, .....  t ...,..«..  ^ ..  * 

LFer-ccnt-i^o  of  recommit menli, ,  *  ♦ 

^CommitnienlH  to  General  Prison  under  aeT* 
enteen  years, ..,,... 

Pcr*cen(age  of  juveniles, , , .»....♦.». 

Commitmenti  to  Prison  of  Aberdeen,  184 4 ^ 

1845,1846,. 

lUnder  leTenteen  yeara,  .-,,»,..♦., ,  . , 

llPecH^nlRgte  of  juveniles,  .*......,....... 

tEeconimitment*  to  Aberdeen, .._,..,...,, 

Fer-Ccntage  of  recommitments  ....,.**.- 


Maks. 


FviAfUeA. 


35,513 

21,328 

56,841 

11,357 

ll,00fl 

22,266 

317 

5L6 

39. 

6,277 

i,cr76 

7,953 

17.6 

7M 

14. 

1,241,276 

1,379,334 

2,620,610 

11,838 

7,109 

18,947 

104 

1117 

138 

1,003 

451 

1,454 

17 

7 

24 

217 

120 

337 

769 

324 

1,093 

3W) 

SH9 

619 

66 

39 

105 

456 

268 

724 

50,3 

837 

66.a 

303 

48 

351 

30.3 
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963 

39.4 
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The  foregoing  table  stands  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  M. 
Chalmers,  governor  of  the  Prison  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  i 
was  made  by  him  from  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Gem 
Board  of  Directors  of  Prisons  for  Scotland,  and  was  submil 
to  the  Lords'  committee  in  a  letter  which  may  be  fouu< 
length  in  their  Second  Report,  page  242. 


PRISON   IN   YORK. 

{  The  Prison  in  York  is  an  extensive  establishment  for  t 

f  and  women,  for  criminals  and  debtors.     The  great  evils 

this  establishment  were  the  want  of  productive  industry  ; 
exclusion,  in  a  great  degree,  of  benevolent  effort  by  wor 
citizens ;  and  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  amount  of  is 
performed  is  scarcely  any  thing.  A  benevolent,  intellig< 
and  most  worthy  citizen  said  that  he  formerly  taught  a  set 
in  this  Prison  for  the  younger  class ;  but  he  had  long  si 
given  it  up ;  and  about  50  persons,  many  of  them  advances 
age,  were  here  found  in  Prison  for  debt ;  some  of  whom 
been  in  Prison  6,  8,  and  10  years. 


PRISON  AT  WAKEFIELD. 

The  Prison  at  Wakefield  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  es 
lishments  in  England.     It  is  intended  to  accommodate,  w 
finished,  more  than  one  thousand  prisoners.     It  now  com 
of  an  old  Prison,  where  are  both  sexes,  in  different  def 
ments ;  a  new  Prison  for  boys,  on  the  se|)arate  system,  as 
there  called,  the  labor  being  separate ;  although  the  ladf 
out  of  their  cells  together  in  play,  and  at  such  times  they 
leap-frog,  and  engage  in  other  childish   amusements,  an 
school  about  5  hours  daily.     A  large,  new   Prison  is  ' 
built   for  separate  confinement.     This  kind  of  impriso 
in  many  Prisons  in  England  is  consistent  with  being 
the  cells  on  the  corridors,  in  the  yards,  in  the  chapel 
is  used  as  a  school-room,  sometimes  with  stalls,  ar 
times  without,  in  the  yards  and  airing  grounds,  at  t^ 
with  partitions,  moving  about  from  place  to   plac 
of  each  other,  some  with  and  some  without  cap? 
heads,  with  peep-holes,  a  period  of  time   occupy 
to  6  hours  daily.     This  change  of  scene,  motior 
to  place,  length  of  time  out  of  the  cell,  is  all  cor 
separate  confinement  as  now  practised  in   differ 
England.     The  governor  said  he  let  the  boys  ou 
on  account  of  their  stiff  legs ;  and  they  were  a> 
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exercise  and  in  schooL  Bui  the  reformatory  effects  were  not 
as  he  could  wishj  for  something  more  than  twenty  i)€r  cent. 
had  been  recommitted  of  those  discharged. 


SOLITARY  AND  SEPARATE  IMPRISONMENT  HOW  FAR  INTRO- 
DUCED, HOW  FAR  ALTERED,  AND  HOW  DlFFEREiXT  AT 
WAKEFIELD,  PRESTON,  AND  PKNTONVILLE,  EsSFEClALLT 
IN   CASE   OF   JUVENILE   OFFENDERS. 


l^estifiiontf  of  Vfiptain  W^Hiam  John  IVitiiams^  Prison  Inspt'eittr,  in 
Great  Ilriiain^for  ike  Norlkcra  and  Eastern  Dhlrict^  btrforr  the 
LtOrdg*  (Jommitttt, 

Hjs  Inspection  District  comprises  dl  bptw^een  the  two  seas,  as  far  as 
Curnberknd  und  Westmoreland ;  i.  e>,  muny  agricultural  counties,  and  all  \\\e 
principal  manufacturing  dialrktSi  including'  tbe  counties  of  Cam  bridges  bire, 
Norfolk,  Stifiblk,  Rnilundshire^  Lincolnshire,  Derhyahire,  Notlingljanishire, 
Chealiire,  Lancashire,  Cnmberland,  WeatmorelandT  and  Yorkshire* 

Tins  witness  appearL'd  before  Lord  Bfougham,  and  testified  as  ToIIowb,  in 
answer  to  questions  pro  posted  to  him :  — 

**367L  In  some  of  those  Pmotia  th&t  you  inspect,  the  sepaimte  system  of 
confinement  is  in  force,  is  it  not  ?** 

*^  To  n  certain  extent ;  not  exactly  what  T  should  call  the  separate  syttam 
of  Pentonville  ;  but  partially*" 

*♦  Qljyti    Have  you  exsjnined  the  Prison  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire?" 

»*  I  tmve," 

»^  2<]75»    There  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  separation  of  the  convicts  there  ?  ** 

^  Yes  ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Pentouville*" 

*^  067(1  Hnt  generallyi  tlie  prisoners  work  without  any  communication  with 
each  odier?" 

**  A  portion  of  the  prisoner!  do»  and  a  portion  do  not** 

**2(i77.     Do  the  boys  P'* 

i'  Yes." 

**  2<>78-  Then,  upon  the  boys  the  separate  system  has  been  brought  to 
bear?" 

"  Yes.  Perhripa  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  at  Wakefield  the  separate 
system  has  nffEwer  approached  its  model  at  Pentonville  than  at  Preston,  and 
there  ure  a  hrge  number  of  boys  there." 

**  ^i^%    How  many  boys  are  tJiere  at  WaJtefield  ?  " 

"  From  seventy  to  eighty**' 

**  2^580.  Hub  i!jis  af^pttmte  system  been  carried  into  execution  at  Wakefield 
to  an  eqiiat  degree  as  wt  Pentonville  ?  " 

"  Very  netirly  in  the  same  degree ;  but  it  wss  obliged  to  be  dropped  on 
account  ciflhc?  health  of  the  boys  snflering  from  it  The  boys  were  put  in  close 
pep  ir^»te  confineinent  \\l  finit ;  and  afterwords^  nn  their  snffering  from  debility 
and  contraction  of  the  joints,  it  was  obliged  to  be  relefised  ;  andtlie  boys  were 
perniitted  to  play  al  leap-frog,  and  enjoy  similar  recreations;  since  which  tiie 
auttiorities  Jiave  n«t  returned  to  the  fonner  system,  and  the  boys  tlierefore  liave 
tlieir  phiy^hour  every  day  " 

**  9t>^L     They  are  separated  at  night  ?  *' 

"  Yes ;  and  a  good  portion  of  the  day.  At  the  time  nf  their  lessons  in 
tlie  ijchuol,  Ihey  are  in  the  presence  and  under  the  control  of  the  achoQlmaster, 
and  they  ore  t^^keu  out  to  work  in  the  garden,  under  the  officers,  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  day,** 
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«<2682.    Id  the  Wakefield  House,  before  this  exercise  wis  tllowtd 
what  work  were  they  laboring  at  ?  " 

^  They  were  picking  oakum  and  wool,  and  serend  of  them  wen  I 
taught  shoemaking." 

"  2683.    Are  these  sedentary  occupations  ?  " 

''  They  are  in  some  degree  sedentary." 

»  2684    The  effect  is  to  cramp  the  limbs  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a  very  injurious  effect  wi 
in  Scotland  by  placing  boys  in  separate  confinement  in  the  Prisons  at  FBrtk 
and  Glasgow.* 

**  2685.    Under  your  own  inspection  ? " 

<*  Not  under  my  own  inspection,  but  to  my  own  knowledge." 

^2668.    Did  you  find  any  bad  effect  produced  upon  tiie  boys  at 
by  the  separate  system  ?  " 

*<  No ;  the  separate  system  was  not  carried  there  to  the  extent  tliat  it  had 
been  carried  at  Wakefield ;  nor  were  the  boys  in  a  sufilcient  number,  I  should 
tliink,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment ;  but  I  should  observe,  that  at  Wakefield. 
it  was  the  boys  who  had  been  subjected  to  a  long  imprisonment  who  manifested 
the  injurious  effects." 

**  2(i8J).    What  do  you  call  a  long  imprisonment  ?  " 

**  From  8  to  12  or  18  months." 

^  2G92.  Do  you  think  this  separate  confinement  affected  the  minds  of  the 
boys  at  Wakefield,  making  them  sluggish  or  feeble-minded  ?  " 

^  That  I  cannot  say,  because  it  was  not  persevered  in.  Directly  these  pro- 
monit^iry  symptoms,  as  1  may  call  them,  sliowed  themselves,  the  system  WM 
modified ;  but  that  there  was  danger  to  tlie  mind  under  tliose  circumstaoceSt 
there  can  be  no  doubt" 

<<  2G95.  Had  you  ever  occasion  to  examine  the  separate  system  any  where 
but  at  Wakefield  and  Preston  ?  " 

<*  No,  only  partially ;  it  has  never  been  carried  out  in  its  whole  integrity  u 
any  of  the  other  Prisons  in  my  district" 


CROWDED  NIGHT-ROOMS   IN  THE  PRISONS  OF  LONDON. 

The  inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  Home  District  in  England 
in  their  Tenth  Report,  for  1845,  page  vii.,  say,  — 

"  We  are  compelled,  by  an  imporative  sense  of  duty,  to  advert,  in  terms 
decided  condemnation,  to  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  Prisons  of  the 
of  London,  Newgate,  Giltspur  Street  Compter,  and  tlie  City  Bridewe^ 
which  the  master  evil  of  Jail  association,  and  consequent  contamination 
continues  to  operate  directly  to  tlie  encoura^ment  of  crime.    Not  or 
the  more  experienced  offender  an  opportunity  of  making  further  adva 
the  art  of  crime,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  more  daring  spirit  to  urge  1 
ward  to  its  perpetration,  but  a  further  mischief  is  inflicted  upon  societ} 
these  walls,  by  the  fatal  influence  which  tlie  system  of  association  h^ 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner  just  commencing  his  career,  and  as  yet  comp 
innocent    The  forced  companionship  of  such  an  individual  with  the  r 
he  must  meet  with  in  the  City  Prisons,  cannot  be  contemplated,  e^ 
prisoner  himself,  without  recoil,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  be  deli' 
scenes  at  once  so  polluting  and  ruinous." 

Again  they  say,  (page  455,)  — 

**  As  an  example  of  the  numbers  in  confinement  in  the  various  ^ 
Prison,  [L  e.,  Newgate  Prison,  London,]  we  have  annexed  to  the 

R" "It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  numbers  in  a  ward  vary 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  cells  wherein  prisoners  may  be  sepan 
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If  they  desire  it ;  but  they  are  the  old  condemned  cells  of  Newgate,  and  are 
only  ordinarily  used  as  refmctory  cclta,  aod  for  the  conHnement  of  unoiiturd 
ofienilera,  and  otheiB  charged  mxh  heavy  or  bnilal  crimes*" 

The  number  of  rooms  on  the  male  side  of  Newgate  is  40 ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  November,  1644,  there  were  272  prisoners 
in  these  rootnSj  giving  an  average  of  more  than  6  to  a  room. 
There  were,  on  the  day  above  specified,  90  prisoners?,  in  6 
roomSj  or  15  prisoners  in  each  of  the  6  rooms,  and  13  or  14  ia 
each  of  4  others. 

The  nnmber  of  rooms  on  the  female  side  of  Ne^vgale  was 
30  J  and,  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  the  number  of  females 
was  71  ;  and  there  were,  in  several  of  the  rooms,  4,  5,  7>  and 
8,     On  thai  day,  there  were  71  in  19  rooms, 

"  This  Friflon  receives  within  its  walls  nearly  4000  prisoners  per  annum." 


CHILDREN   AND  YOUTH   IN    PRISON  IN  LONDON. 


The  inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  Home  District  say,  in  their 
Tenth  Report,  for  1845, — 

**  From  the  commencement  of  our  official  labors,  our  attention  has  been 
eapeeially   directed  to  the  iaiportanl  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 

metrojxilis,  iurge  cities,  and  populotia  towiw  throiighout  the  country 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompli nying  reports  of  Prisons,  and  by  the  tables  of 
commitraenta  in  the  Appendix,  thnt,  since  the  publication  of  our  early  reiwrts, 
the  subject,  so  far  from  having  diminished  in  importance,  has  acquired  in- 
creased claims  on  pnblic  attention.  This  fearful  state  of  things  earnestly 
calls  far  every  remedy  that  can  be  applied  to  it^  not  only  as  reffards  llie  be^t 
interests  of  krj^e  numbers  of  the  risinfr  pcncmtion,  but  also  witli  reference  to 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  community  at  large."^ 

**That  a  Prison  fbr  juvenile  delinquents  is  urgently  required  for  London  and 
its  vicimty,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  refer  to  large  nuoiberB,  at  all  times  con- 
fined in  the  inetropijlitAn  Prisons,  amounUngj  as  we  have  seen,  to  upwards  of 
3000  m  the  course  of  tJie  last  year." 

Again  they  say,  — 

"The  urgency  of  the  case  demands  the  utmost  promptitude.  Efficient 
remediea  have  been  too  long  disregarded  to  admit  of  further  delay-  For  more 
than  20  years  have  the  claims  of  toe  juvenile  depredator  been  before  the  pub- 
lic* During  this  period,  we  have  seen  some  thousands  oftheee  poor  boys  )jas» 
tbroutjh  the  Prisons  of  the  metropnlia.  When  we  recall  to  mind  their  pitiable 
condition,  the  haunts  of  infamy  in  which  tliey  have  been  cmdied  ;  when  wa 
think  of  dieir  itrnomnce  and  depravity,  and  haw  greatly  tliey  have  been  the 
victims  of  circumstances  over  which  they  could  have  had  no  control ;  whea 
we  contrast  the  cheerful  pursuits  and  innocent  enjoymenta^  which  ordinanly 
mark  this  season  of  life,  with  thst  constant  auccession  of  crime  and  punish* 
ment,  which  tills  up  the  whole  exiatence  of  the  juvenile  depredator ;  when  we 
consider  the  rapidity  with  which  these  boya  have  hurried  from  the  amaller  to 
the  greater  crimes,  —  the  cruel  effects  of  their  imprisonment,  by  which  their 
reronnation  has  been  not  only  neglected,  but  their  vices  have  been  the  inoro 
deeply  rooted  and  confirmed ;  when  we  reflect  ujjon  their  destitution  on  leav- 
ing Prison ^  and  the  sharp  stimulus  wiih  which  want  impeli  the  diitreised  to 
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the  commission  of  crime,  —  it  is  impossible  too  deeply  to  lament  that  evils  so 
serious  in  tlieir  nature  should  so  long  have  been  permitted  to  exirt.  Had 
juvenile  Reformatories  been  established  when  tlie  necessity  for  such  in  '^ 
lions  was  first  demonstrated,  how  many,  whose  brief  span  of  life  has 
spent  in  degradation  and  crime,  might  have  been  rendered  blessings  to  1 
selves,  ornaments  to  religion,  and  valuable  members  of  tlie  state ! " 

This  has  been  done,  for  15, 18,  and  20  years,  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Reformation  in  Bostoni 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Farm  School  in  Bos- 
ton. It  has  been  done  at  Parkhurst  5  or  6  years.  It  has  been 
done  at  Mettray,  in  the  south  of  France,  several  years ;  and 
it  may  always  be  done,  in  good  Houses  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  good  Houses  of  Reformation  for  the  same  clasi^ 
and  good  Farm  Schools  and  State  Reform  Schools. 


CASES  OF  EXTREME  YOUTH  IN  MILBANK  PRISON. 

John  NichoUs,  whom  the  secretary  saw  in  Mil  bank  PrisoDi 
on  the  Thames,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, August  5,  1846,  was  6i  years  old.     He  had  been  in  Pris- 
on a  month.     He  came  for  taking  some  money  —  a  shilling  and 
a  halfi)enny.     He  said,  "  The  master  took  it  away  from  me. 
There  was  another  boy  with  me,  and  he  knocked  me  down, 
and  got  a  part  of  the  money.     His  name  was  George  Sin- 
clair."    This  boy  told  him  to  get  it.     He  was  12  years  old. 
NichoUs  says  he  was  never  in  Prison  before  ;  —  never,  in  hif 
life.     He  has  lived  in  Birmhigham,  but  was  never  in  Prison 
before.     He  has  been  in  the  station,  in  the  Warwick  Jail,  and 
then  he  came  here,  and  is  six  years  old  and  a  half.     He  say 
he  can  read  A,  B,  C.     His  mother  learnt  him  to  read,  and  ' 
attended   the   Sabbath  school.     His  father   and   mother  I 
at  No.  2  Brickie  Street,  Birmingham.     He  went  to  schof 
Birmingham. 

At  this  period  of  our  interview,  left  this  boy  for  hal 
hour,  and  saw  other  boys.     Soon  returned,  and  found  this 
of  6  years  old,  alone  in  his  cell,  crying  aloud,  becauf 
men  and  the  other  boy  had  gone  out,  and  he  was  left 
He  said  he  wished  to  go  down  in  the  yard. 

He  was  a  beautiful  boy.     Felt  a  strong  inclination 
him  from  Prison,  and  see  what  could  be  made  of  hir 

His  case  was  noticed  afterwards,  in  a  paper  delive 
fore  the  Lords'  committee.  Lord  Brougham  in  the  ch 
lows :  — John  NichoUs ;  age,  7  years  ;  crime,  stealir 
sentence,  7  years ;  tried  12th  of  June,  1846,  at  Wa 
marks  by  the  judge,  none;   whether  before  cor 
known ;  time  supposed  to  have  lived  upon  crime, 
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character  of  parents,  l/ad ;  connections,  bad  ;  chaplain's  re- 
marks, none  ;  sent  to  House  of  Correct  ion  ^  Warwick^  19th  of 
Jannary,  1S47,  under  ihe  provisions  of  a  conditional  pardon. 
Second  Report ^  page  235, 

Martha  Duft^j  aged  13  years,  in  Milbank  Prison,  London, 
has  been  in  Prison  2  years,  and  has  received  a  sentence  of  7 
years^  trausportaiion.  It  is  not  yet  decided  what  shall  be  done 
with  her.  The  inspectors  decide.  Tliere  were  three  prisoners 
of  about  the  same  age,  who  have  been  sent  to  Manor  Hall, 
a  private  institution,  at  Liule  Chelsea,  near  London,  founded 
and  principally  sustained  by  Miss  Neave*  A  Putney  omnibus^ 
from  Charing  Cross,  will  put  a  person  at  tlie  House.  Tliis 
histitntion  has  beeu  established  sitice  about  1S22.  It  has 
about  50  inmates.  The  matron  of  the  Prison  at  Milbank 
says  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good*  She  knows  as  many  as 
20  girls,  taken  from  Prison  to  it,  who  have  obtained  good 
places  consequently,  and  have  done  well.  They  are  generally 
kept  at  Manor  Hall  2  or  more  years,  till  they  are  qtialilied  for 
service,  and  tlien  they  are  placed  in  good  families.  The 
Memorial  of  Mrs.  Fry,  an  institution  designed  for  similar  classes 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  intended  to  commemorate  this 
lamented  lady,  contemplates  shorter  terms  of  preparation  for 
places  after  leaving  Prison. 

Sarah  Moore,  in  the  Milbank  Prison,  whom  the  secretary 
saw  at  the  time  when  he  saw  Martha  Dufty,  having  her  home 
in  London,  s/o^e  6  pence,  and  h  senfenced  to  transportation  for 
7  years,  Her  parents  never  encouraged  her  to  steal.  She 
never  stole  herself  before,  and  never  before  was  iu  Prison*     12 

YEARS    OLD, 

The  School  of  Discipline,  Paradise  Row,  Chelsea,  is  de- 
signed for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  children  who  are  friend* 
less,  and  have  not  been  in  Prison,  but  are  destitute,  and  might 
soon  be  in  Prison  if  not  taken  after  the  manner  of  John  Au- 
gustus. This  School  of  Discipline  at  Chelsea,  near  London, 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  matron  of  the 
Prison  at  Milbank  thuiks  she  has  known  as  many  as  40  or  50 
children,  at  a  time,  at  tlie  School  of  Discipline. 

She  speaks  also  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  at  Hoxton, 
a  few  miles  north-east  of  London,  which  receives  female  juve- 
nile delinquents  in  terms  of  approbation. 

There  is  also,  near  the  same,  a  Refuge  for  Boys,  who  are 
taken  from  Prison,  at  Pentonville  and  elsewhere.  This  insti- 
tution is  under  the  nn mediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Searle,  and 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  good  in  receiving  and  re- 
storing boys  who  have  been  in  Prison,  Samuel  Hoare  & 
Sons,  of  Lombard  Street,  London,  are  active  and  ellicient 
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friends  of  this  institution.  It  is  mostly  sustained  by  private 
beneficence,  and  has  had  its  full  share  of  influence  in  com* 
mending  to  the  public  the  great  system  of  protection,  instnio* 
tion,  and  improvement,  which  is  contemplated  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain,  in  behalf  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

D.  R.,  aged  8  years,  was  presented  as  follows,  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  Milbank  Prison,  under  sentence  of  transportation,  to  the 
Lords' committee.  His  crime,  according  to  the  paper  delivered 
in  by  the  governor  of  the  Prison,  J.  R.  Groves,  was  stealing  9 
pence  in  copj^r.  His  sentence  was  7  years^  transportation^ 
according  to  the  same  testimony.  He  was  tried  at  Prest0D| 
England,  on  the  2 1st  of  October,  1846.  The  remarks  made 
by  the  judge,  at  his  trial,  were,  that  he  must  be  separated  from 
his*parents  and  connections.  It  was  not  known  whether  he  had 
been  before  convicted.  He  was  supposed  to  have  lived  by 
crime  from  the  moment  he  was  capable  of  committing  it 
The  character  of  his  parents  was  that  of  thieves  and  vagar 
bonds.  The  father  tramps  about  the  country  ;  an  elder  brother 
has  been  transported ;  another  brother,  12  years  old,  had  beea 
8  times  in  Prison.  The  chaplain's  remarks  upon  this  boy 
while  in  Prison  were,  that  the  habits  and  society  in  which  thia 
poor  child  has  lived,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  developi 
in  his  short  stay  here,  any  good  tendency  in  his  feelings  or  dia- 
position.  The  prisoner  was  not  supposed  to  be  more  than  6 
years  old,  from  his  appearance,  and  was  rejected,  by  order  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  as  unfit  to  be  received.  Second  Report^ 
page  235. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LORD  BROUGHAM'S  SPEECH  BEFORE  PAR. 
LIAMENT  ON  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  CRIMINAL  LAW, 
AND   PRISON   DISCIPLINE. 

Lord  Brougham    stated  in  his  place  in  the  British  Pari' 
ment,  February,  1847,  when  the  subject  of  making  suite 
provision  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  British  empire  \ 
under  consideration,  that   the  magistrates  of  Liverpool,  v 
were  practical  men,  and  had  passed  their  lives  in  that  p 
commercial  community,  in  their  memorial  to  Parliament 
that, 

**  Out  of  a  community  of  300,000  persons,  there  were  51,000  convir 
offences  during  the  last  7  years ;  and  of  that  51,000,  no  less  than  ' 
or  5,500,  were  offenders  under  17  years  of  age ;  and  that  one  fif 
51,000,  or  10,000  persons,  bad  been  committed  on  an  average  five  i 
during  three  years."  .... 

**  Those  magistrates,  again,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  «  went  furthei 
investigated  14  cases,  taken  at  random  out  of  the  10,000  juvenile  c 

<<  In  these  cases,  they  found  that  each  individual  had  been  appr 
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an  aveiAse,  15  timeg,  but  had  been  frequetitlj  dischorgijd  without  coimmttal 
for  triaL"^ 

**  How  oftGHt  thciif  hajd  each  individual  bo  aitiiateni  taken  bia  trial  ?  Tbt 
average  was  9  Umea  etich ;  and,  generally  apeikingj  the  trials  were  followed 
by  convictions,*' 

**  The  first  cjLse  whicU  they  investigated  wna  that  of  a  boy,  12  years  old, 
wlio  Clin  neither  read  nor  write.  He  wna  first  apprehended  in  1838  ;  and  be- 
tween 1838  antJ  1842^  he  hnd  be*^n  apprehended  l<i  tiniet,  and  had  talten  hia 
thai  \}  lumiB,  at  each  titne  hnvtng  been  subjected  to  various  terms  ofujipriaon- 
meiit  in  i\m  Comnion  Jail ;  or  B  Licnea  al^^r  the  fir^i  inipriaotunent ;  which  ^^ihovvcd 
that  liie  iir^t  iniprisonin<:nt  bad  not  reformed  or  improved  hiin ;  and  tinnlty  he 
wojb  senteiR^ed  to  be  transported  for  10  years  to  a  penal  colony," 

"The  npxt  case  wrid  a  hovt  10  yeara  of  tkgc^  who  had  been  14  timea  appre- 
hended, and  had  been  11  times  tried  and  convicted*  He  also  hat!  ondorj^one 
various  periods  of  imprisonment,  which  were  repeated  IP  times  allcr  the  firat 
imprisonment,  and  ended  in  a  sentt?nce  of  transportation," 

*^  The  last  was  a  boy  II  yeara  olrl.  In  Uie  space  of  9  yeai«j  tljie  boy  was  ap- 
prehended lii  tiinoa  for  felonies  of  different  kinds*  and  waa  convicted  of  felony 
4  limes  ;  and  he  ended^  at  tlia  a^e  of  U  years,  in  being  sentenced  for  7  years 
as  a  convict  to  tran^sportauon.  Now  lie  was  bound  to  open  Im  eai^.and  not  to 
ahut  hia  eyea^  upon  riUch  tecirfid  iiifstancca  of  the  utter  and  absolute  ineffi- 
cacy  of  punishment  to  repress  crime,''* 

**  What  wan  the  expense  attendant  upon  this  system  ?  " 

"The  mafTiiitnttes  of  Liverpool  informed  the  honse  through  the  medium  nf 
aiatementB  in  the  p  tition^  tliat  tfje  co6ta  nf  projaecuttin^  these  14  prisoners  had 
been  £8BH  ;  and  they  added  in  their  petition,  what  he  c^josidered  to  be  a  very 
jiwt  observation,  tJiat  any  otfier  prosecutor  would  have  spent  half  as  mych 
more.** 

SHORT  IMPRISONMENTS. 

Lord  Brougham  "utterly  denounced  abort  impriaonmentt,  as  did  also  hia 
excellent  friend  Mr,  Hill/ in  hia  admirable  Report  to  the  Law  Amendment 
Society.  Mr*  Fitt  Taylor,  in  his  report  to  the  satiie  body,  entirely  iig-reed  with 
Mr,  Hill,  and  ihc^  both  denounced  short  periods  of  injprisonment,  been  use  the 
prisoner  was  anbject  to  a  relapse.  The  Hist  tiling  neceissury  to  improve  a 
man's  habits,  to  change  his  niotlca  of  feeling-,  and  to  make  him  a  conscientious 
peraon^  wos,  that  he  should  be  certain  that  he  was  cut  off  for  a  lonjr  lime  from 
his  former  associations  and  habit*!.  If  a  nri^oner  were  only  sentenced  to  a 
montlfs  or  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  he  only  thought  of  the  number  of  days 
tliat  would  pass  away  ber>re  he  should  be  restored  to  his  old  liberty  of  action* 
The  question  tlien  was,  how  we  could  prevent  the  criminal  ftom  falling  inU» 
his  former  evil  courses," 


HOW  CAN  WE    FREVE?#T  THE   CRIMINAL  FROM   FALLING 
INTO    HIS   FORMER.   EVIL   COURSES  f 

Lord  Brougham  said,  "  that  he  felt  happy  in  thinking  that  we  were  not  witb* 
out  experience  to  enlighten  us  on  tins  fxiinL  Most  honorably  for  Germany, 
tJiere  wa«  a  most  admirablo  institution  near  Hamburg,  and/equally  to  the 
lienor  <  if  Franc  p,  there  was  another  establishment  at  Mettray,  near  Tours;  in 
both  of  which  the  results  of  a  great  moral  experiment  of  this  sort  hud  been 
most  satisJlictofy.  He  hud.  however,  very  great  pride,  as  an  Englishman,  in 
thinking  that  the  county  of  Warwick  had  the  honor  of  having  led  tlie  way, 
and  set  the  example.  An  excellent  establishment  hfid  been  founded,  28  yeara 
ago,  at  Dunsnjoor,  in  that  county.    The  results  had  been  moft  satiaTactory  j  and 
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he  would  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to  their  lordships,  in  a  few  wordi,  the  par- 
ticulnrs.  They  all  agreed  in  their  results:  but  he  would  take  the  example 
aiford'd  by^the  French  establish  m»>nt  at  Mettray,  because  the  account  whwk 
he  had  of  it  entcn;d  into  firreat  minuteness  of  detail.  The  institution  at  Met> 
tray  was  established  in  l£i9;  and  since  its  establishment  521  boys  had  been 
received  into  it  The  mode  of  procoedinjr  was  this :  The  boys  must  be  all  niala 
convicts  under  ICy  years  of  age.  They  were  not  in  nctual  confinement;  but,  if 
they  bohaved  ill,  they  wpre  sent  back  to  Prison.  The  tear  of  imprisonment  wu 
therefore  held  over  their  beads,  whi»n  they  were  first  received  into  the  institutkm. 
The  boys  were  distributed  into  families,  composed  of  a  master,  2  assistants,  and 
40  convicts.  The  master  was  an  officer  of  the  estfihlinhiiient,  and  was  selected 
with  reference  to  his  having  a  kind  dispneition,  but.  »t  the  snine  time,  a  firm 
temper.  The  master  was  called  *  father, '  and  the  iiwisiants  *  brethren.'  The 
convicfi*  were  all  taujrht  some  useful  branch  of  industry,  the  majority  of  them 
being  trained  to  agricultural  pureuits.  'J'hey  were  d:iily  uddres.<<ed  by  the 
principal  of  the  establishment,  on  subjects  of  religion  and  morality.  Now 
for  tlic  result  He  had  told  their  lordsliips.  that  521  rttnvicts  had  been  received 
into  tliis  institution  since  its  establishment  in  18:^*.  Of  tiiese,  17  had  died, 
and  12  only  had  been  sent  back  to  Prison.  144  had  boon  placed  out  in  vari- 
ous r$ituations;  and  the  remainder  were  still  in  the  estiihlishment  He  would 
beg  their  lordships  to  follow  with  him  the  144,  in  order  to  test  the  efficncy  of 
the  pysJtem  pursued  there.  7  of  this  number  had  relajwed,  and  9  were  of 
doubtful  character ;  but  128  were  conducting  themselves  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  parties  with  whom  they  had  been  placed.  Now,  their  lonlshipi 
would  recollect,  that  out  of  the  14  cases  from  Liverpool,  to  which  he  had 
referred,  there  was  not  one  boy,  who  had  not  committed  at  least  7  different 
offences  since  his  first  period  of  imprisonment  He  must  say  that  he  con- 
sidered this  result  highly  honorable  to  the  mode  in  which  tlie  estahlishment  at 
Mettray  was  conducted.  The  French  government  had  literally  aided  the  in- 
stitution by  grants  of  money,  and  it  had  also,  to  a  certain  de^rree,  been  nssiited 
by  private  benevolence ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tint  it  was^to  a  consideiw 
able  degree,  supporti'd  and  maintained  by  tiie  labor  of  the  convicts  theniselveii 
There  were,  besides  Mettray,  12  other  establishnients  founded  in  France  in 
consequence  of  the  great  success  that  had  attended  tliis  one." 


CONNECTION  OF  IGNORANCE  AND  CRIME  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Lord  Brougham  cited  the  authority  of  the   Rev.  J.  Clay, 
chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Preston,  England,  for  the  followin 
facts :  — 

^  That  gentleman  had  examined  the  cases  of  1050  prisoners ;  and  what  y 
tlie  result?    Of  that  number,  5(»2  were  utteriy  unable  to  read;  2'2i)  were  . 
able  to  write ;  and,  as  reading  was  of  very  little  use  unless  accompanied  v 
an  ability  to  write,  it  might  be  said,  that'  588  were  in  a  state  of  utter  i 
ranee.    Then  let  their  lordships  see  the  amount  of  thnt  ignorance.    514,  o 
half  of  the  whole  number,  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  months ;  .5^' 
not  know  the  Queen*s  name ;  they  had  felt  her  authority,  but  were 
quainted  with  her  name;  490  were   utterly  incapable  of  understand 
words  virtue,  vice^  g^^y  *iw.     They  knew  what  stealing,  thieving, 
pocl-ets,  meant;  but  whi'U  the  clergyman  spoke  to  them  of  vice  and  vi 
spoke  an  unknown  tongue.   G2  of  them  could  not  count  a  hundred  ;  2*^ 
read  or  write  a  little  -—  very  ill,  hut  a  little.    Of  the  whole  1050,  only 
per  cent,  could  be  said  to  have  any  thing  like  an  education.'' 
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BAD  BOOKS  ONE  CAUSE  OF  CRIME, 

Lord  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  general  ignorance  and 
want  rf  educatio!!  among  prisoners,  said,  — 

*<  Though  tbef  wore  thug  proloundly  ignorant  of  all  useful  knowledj^e, 
tliere  was  one  clasa  of  works  vFjih  which  they  were  well  acqnaiiftted*  and 
which  they  devoured  with  readioeaa;  and  they  were  such  booJUj  friendly  to 
educLitiort  iiM  he  wa%  which  often  made  him  doubt  whether  it  did  not  some- 
lifoes  do  more  hartii  than  good.  They  all  had  reitd,  or  heard  read,  those  vile, 
detest  I  lb  I  e  ptwhiction^f  of  Uie  press,  which  he  would  not  rnirne,  le^t  Jie  should 
furtfirf  the  ob^ect^  of  their  detectable  authors,  —  tht^ae  accounts  of  b?indils, 
and  biirJiwayioen,  and  swindlerst  *fid  thieves,  which  polUiled  the  press  of  thld 
country*  imd  still  mom  polluted  the  pri?!ss  f>!'  Puria  ;  to  his  utter  dia^usl  and 
ci^nfusiani  every  time  he  heard  the  subject  uicntioned,  in  that  enltghlened 
Cfipitil;  and  which  wnsi  w^orse  tliere  than  here,  bocauae  there  tJiey  were 
directed  to  people  in  a  superior  ciasa  of  lifCt" 


PREJUDICE    AGAINST    A    DISCHARGED    CONVICT    FROM 

PENTONVILLE. 

The  Dnke  of  Richmond,  in  the  sanne  debate  before  Pariia- 
ment  on  criminal  law  and  Prison  discipline,  said, — 

*'  The  general  impression  was,  that  a  man  once  convicted  waf  never  again 
rfilted  for  respectahle  employment.  There  was  a  case,  which,  with  their  lord- 
ships' penni^ioni  he  would  state  to  Ihe  house.  A  man  waa  sentenced  to 
transportation,  and  he  waji  committed  to  Pentonville  Pridon»  He  remained 
there  some  19  months  in  imprisonment,  and  duringr  tiiat  period  showed  great 
si^ns  of  refbnnntion.  His  in^nlth  was  very  bad  ;  but  his  conduct  was  ejcem' 
plary,  ajid  he  ultimately  received  a  free  pardon.  8ome  persona  took  an 
interest  in  him,  and  recommended  him  to  a  railway  company .  where  he 
remained  first  as  a  porter*  Hia  conduct  was  excellent,  and  after  t>  months 
he  was  promoted,  and  increajed  vpages  were  given  him,  A  month  after  tliat 
period,  some  ill-natured  buaybody  went  ti^  the  directors  of  that  company,  and 
statc^d  thut  the  luan  had  ber'n  a  convicted  felon,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
llie  man  waa  immediately  disniisaed*" 


MODE   OF  TREATING  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  same  debate  before  the  Brit* 
ish  Parliament*  said^  — 

•'  They  look  a  child,  perhaps  not  9  years  of  age,  who  had  never  received  any 
education,  who  had  perhapa  been  sent  out  by  his  unnatural  parents  to  commit 
tlie  ofTence  for  which  he  wa.^  taken  up.  They  sent  him  to  Prison»  where  he 
remained  probably  f>  weeks  or  *I  months.  They  then  emponelled  a  grand 
jury;  and  perhaps  the  offence  for  which  he  waa  committed  was  steding  a 
piece  of  coal  wortli  1  d,  or  3d.  The  child  was  convicted;  they  stamped  on 
the  brow  of  tiiat  mfanl  the  word  *  FsiLOTt ;  *  and  from  that  moment  that  felon 
must  become  worse  and  worse  every  day  of  his  life*" 
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PENTONVILLE  PRISON,  TWO  AND  A  HALF  MILES  NORTH  OT 

LONDON. 


Having  obtained  permission,  through  the  office  of  the  i 
tary  of  state,  Sir  George  Grey,  the  secretary  visited,  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  August,  1846,  the  Prison  at  Pentonville.     He 
met  there  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Pentonville  Prisoili 
and  one  of  the  oldest  inspectors  of  the  Home  District,  WiUiam 
Crawford,  whom  he  had  often  seen  in  America,  when  acting  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  British  government  to  examine  the  Pris- 
ons in  the  United  States.     He  met,  also,  at  the  same  time,  Wil- 
liam H.  Suringer,  from  Amsterdam,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Prison  Society  of  that  place.     We  [massed  through  the  front 
building,  from  the  porter's  lodge  on  the  north,  in  a  hall,  be* 
tween  the  offices  of  the  keepers,  to  the  door,  which  opened 
and  admitted  us  to  a  central  point  of  space  and  observatioii| 
from  which  we  could  see,  on  the  right  and  left,  to  the  east 
and  west,  about  500  feet  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  be- 
tween three  stories  of  cells,  with  galleries  ;  the  galleries,  stair* 
cases,  cell-doors,  and  the  large  windows,  at  either  extremity 
of  these  extended  wings,  being  all  exposed  to  view  from  this 
central   point  of  observation.     Not  only  so,   but   two  other 
wings,  of  equal  extent  and  the  same  height,  were  exposed,  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  sight  of  the 
eye,  one  in  a  south-westerly,  and  the  other  in  a  south-easterl 
direction ;  so  that  we  could  stand  still  in  this  central  spat 
and  sec,  at  the  same  time,  four  arcade  buildings  or  winj 
each  about  250  feet  in  length,  and  three  stories  high,  radiati 
from  a  common  centre,  and  exposing  to  view,  at  the  sr 
central  point  of  observation,  the  halls,  staircases,  galleries, 
doors  of  500  cells.     The  light,  the  cleanliness,  the  arc> 
tural  design,  the  finish,  the  polish,  the  power  of  obserr 
supervision,  and  inspection,  are  all  very  good. 

Very  soon   after  we  had  taken  our  stand  at  this 
point,  about  lialf  of  the   convicts  then  in  the  Prise 
number  200,  began  to  leave  their  cells,  and  commen 
march,  from  east  and  west,  from  south-east  and  sor 
along  the  halls  and  galleries,  towards  the  door  of  th 
story,  over  the  door  through  which  we  entered  to  f 
observatory.     This  was  the  way  for  them  to  w 
chapel,  which  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buildi 
the  porter's  lodge  and  the  central  observatory,  o 
whole  width  and  length  of  said  buildings,  over 
offices.     In  about  eight  minutes,  the  prisoners,  ir 
ficient  to  fill  the  chapel,  or  about  half  the  pr 
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Prison^  had  left  their  cellsj  and  marched  through  the  long 
hallsj  lip  the  ataircasesj  aud  along  the  galleries,  to  the  chapeL 
To  preveiil  rheir  seeing  each  other's  faces,  (rom  their  mouths 
above,  they  had  caps  on  iheir  heads,  with  a  front- piece  fall- 
ing over  the  uose,  and  perforated  with  holes^  about  as  large 
as  a  maa*s  eyes,  opposite  the  eyes  j  so  that  a  man  might  see 
hi*s  way  to  walk  without  seeing  the  upper  part  of  his  fellow- 
prisoner's  face-  And  to  prevent  their  seeing  each  oilier,  and 
communicating  together,  and  exchanging  signs  with  each 
olher^  they  were  seated,  when  in  their  places  in  the  chapel, 
in  stalls,  about  2  feet  square,  and  4J  feet  high,  so  that  they 
could  not  see  their  fellow-prisoners  in  front,  or  on  the  right 
and  left,  but  could  see  t!ie  chaplain  in  the  desk,  and  the  veils 
ou  his  right  and  left,  w^htch  are  intended  to  conceal  the  visitors 
from  the  prisoners^  The  wardens,  also,  have  elevated  seats, 
on  the  right  aud  teft  of  the  chaplain,  and  between  him  and 
them,  from  which  they  can  see,  and  be  seen,  by  the  pris^ 
oners,  in  their  stalls.  The  construction  is  such  that  the 
heads  and  (aces  of  the  prisoners  can  be  seen  by  the  chap- 
Iain,  by  the  wardens,  and  by  the  visitors;  but  they  cannot 
see  each  other;  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  acquaint- 
ance, to  break  up  intercourse  and  communion,  to  prevent 
commniucaiiouj  to  guard  against  recognition.  This  object  is, 
in  some  degree,  obtained  j  but  communication  between  the 
prisoners  in  this  Prison,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  mis- 
demeanors for  which  the  men  are  punished. 

After  the  prisoners  enter  their  stalls,  in  the  chapel,  each  one 
closes  the  door  of  his  stall,  which  makes  one  side  of  his  en- 
closure or  stall ;  the  only  opening  in  it  being  near  the  top, 
towards  the  chaplain,  and  some  small  orifices,  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  below,  to  admit  air  and  make  sufficient  ventila- 
tion. The  ventilation,  however,  of  the  stalls  is  sometimes 
found  insufficient,  in  hot  weather-  When  faintness  for  this 
reason,  or  sickness  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  takes  place 
in  the  chapel,  —  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence, — 
the  doors  of  the  stalls  in  the  same  range  in  which  tlie  faint 
or  sick  prisoner  sits  are  all  niducked,  and  the  men  draw  their 
hoods  over  their  faces,  and  march  oni  of  the  range  of  stalls 
from  whicli  the  person  is  to  be  removed,  and  take  another 
range  of  stalls,  of  which  there  are  two  or  more  ranges  reserved 
against  snch  an  emergency.  I  witnessed  two  or  three  trans- 
actions of  this  sort,  which  were  done  with  less  delay  and  in- 
convenience than  would  have  been  anticipated  by  a  stranger. 

When  the  prisoners,  officers,  and  visitors,  were  all  collected 
in  the  chapelj  and  had  taken  their  places,  the  chaplain  came 
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sons  convicted  of  unnatoral  offences ;  and  that,  as  to  all  other  pritoiwii^  " 

DtM  after  ti 


prohibition  of  intercourse  should  be  limited  to  the  first  tlirec  mont) 
admission ;  and  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  that  period,  tliejr  should  be  | 
under  a  system  of  modified  intercourse,  consistin|]r  of  permission  to  ~~ 
during  the  hours  of  exercise  B'ilh  two  or  more  fellow- prisoners ;  the  _  _ 
to  be  suspended  for  misconduct ;  and  such  a  classification,  with  referenee'kl 
age,  education,  character,  and  conduct  to  be  adopted,  as  would  render  tto 
indulgence  as  little  injurious  as  possible,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  The  COOH 
mittee  also  proposed  that,  whenever  the  medical  officer  should  have  reasoD  to 
believe  that  the  mind  or  Ixxly  of  any  prisoner  was  likely  to  be  injurioiMlj 
affected  by  the  discipline,  he  should  have  the  po^ver  of  suggesting  a  chuifO 
in  the  particular  case.** .... 

^  It  was  solely  with  the  view  to  Uie  prevention  of  insanity,  that  the  change 
of  discipline  was  introduced  here  in  July,  1841.  During  the  five  succeedia^ 
months  of  the  year,  only  two  prisoners  became  insane,  boUi  of  whom,  under 
medical  treatment  in  tliis  institution,  speedily  recovered  tli>'ir  reason;  butODO 
of  them,  in  tlic  present  y^*ar,  has  suffered  a  relapse,  and  has  been  removed  Id 
the  Bethlem  Hospital.  As  far,  therefore,  as  can  be  judged  from  tJu*  present 
short  experience,  the  change  in  the  discipline  ap|>eHrs  to  have  had  the  eflbct 
of  rendering  tlie  recurrence  of  mental  disorders  less  frequent ;  but  the  lapse  of 
another  year  must  be  awaited,  before  a  positive  conclusion  can  be  lafely 
formed." 

**Dr.  Baly,  having  been  appointed,  m  February,  l?'40,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
narrowly  watching,  in  conjunction  with  the  th(>n  resident  surgeon,  the  hesltlk 
and  condition  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  physical  effect  of  tli(?  sepmte  system 
in  the  Penitentiary,  completed  his  report  in  May,  li?41.  That  report  lias  led 
to  the  change  of  discipline  above  described,  and  to  various  other  alteratioiis^ 
some  already  completed,  and  othera  still  in  progress,  such  as  the  enlargement 
of  tlie  airin|T  yards,  the  filling  up  of  the  moat,  the  improved  system  of  wannii^ 
and  ventilating  the  cells,  &c.  It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to* Dr.  Baly  to  stats^ 
that  his  report  is  a  most  able  and  elaborate  document  It  not  merely  imbodiee 
the  results  of  his  unremitting  observation  of  tlie  Penitentiary  during  15  montl]^ 
but  it  takes  a  searching  view  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  of 
imprisonment,  fortifying  its  conclusions  throughout  by  statistical  data,  draw 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is,  in  short,  a  doc 
ment  calculated  to  throw  important  light  on  the  subject  of  Prison  discipline 

"  The  office  of  surg(M>n  having  become  vacant  by  tlie  resignation  of  1 
Wade,  tlirough  declining  health, ....  the  committee  appointed  Dr.  Baly  to 
office  of  medical  superintendent,  and  tliey  have  every  reason  to  be  satis^ 
with  the  assiduity,  kindness,  and  skill,  which  he  has  evinced  in  the 
charge   of  his  important  duties.      He    spends  several   hours  daily  ir 
Prison."    Pages  1  and  2  of  Parliamentary  Document,  ordered  to  be  f 
by  the  House  of  Commons^  March  18,  1842. 

*  This  "  document  calculated  to  throw  important  light  on  the  subject  o 
discipline,*'  remained  in  manuscript  in  November,  1846,  having  never  be 
lished.     Dr.  Baly  received  £200  sterling  for  his  services  while  making 
character  is  here  given.     We  hope  a  manuscript  document  so  elabr 
complete  will  yet  be  published.     The  secretary  of  the  Prison  Disciplir 
saw  it  at  Dr.  Baly's  office.     Dr.  Baly  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  t 
copy  for  publication,  as  it  had  not  been  printed  for  the  use  of  Parliar 
plication  was  made  by  lett«'r  at  the  Home  Office  for  leave  to  cr 
request  was  treated  respectfully  ;  but  the  office  did  not  feel  itself  i 
have  a  copy  made.     It  may  still  be  of  great  use  to  the  world,  if  a 
be  obtained  to  publish   it.     "  Knowledge  shall  be  greatly  increas 
Britain  has  done  much  to  obtain  and  disseminate  knowledge  on  th 
well  as  on  every  other,  and  therefore  we  repeat  the  hope  that 
printed  as  an  invaluable  parliamentary  document. 
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Again,  the  same  committee^  in  their  report  for  1842,  ordered 
to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  CommouSj  March  JG^  1843,  say,^ 

"  In  their  last  report,  the  cortirnittee  stateil,  that,  in  conaequcnce  of  a  dis- 
tressing^ increase  In  iJie  number  of  insane  pnsnners^  a  great  altemtion  liaa 
been  rn'ide  in  the  ilisc]]jline  of  L!ie  in^btutlon^  and  Uiat  the  separate  ^jsteni  had 
been  relaxed^  The  general  outline  of  the  new  system,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion in  July*  184],  i^^  that  tlic  prohibitJQii  of  intercourse  between  the  prieoiv 
en  is  now  limited  to  the  lirM;  Itueo  montlis  after  their  admission;  end,  upon  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  they  aro  placed  nnder  a  syitem  of  modified  inter^ 
ConrBOi  consisting  of  penaission  to  converse,  during  the  hours  of  exercise,  with 
two  or  more  felTow-prisonerflp  This  privilege  ia  liable  to  be  suspended  for 
misconduct ;  and  the  g-ovemor  is  empowered  to  udopt  iuch  a  clai^ificatioiip 
with  reference  to  age^  education,  character,  and  conduct^  as  may  render  the 
imlulH^ooce  us  little  injurious  «is  possible,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  A  year 
and  a  half  having"  elapsed  aimo  tliia  iijiportmit  altemtion,  the  committee  feel 
that  tliey  have  had  sufticieut  experience  to  juaiify  itiern  in  fonning  an  opinion 
of  the  comparative  meriti?  of  the  new  and  old  eysteius.  It  waa  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  insanity  that  the  new  system  was  introduced ;  ant!  in 
that  imporLint  point  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  successful ;  tor  during 
the  18  montits  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  modi^ed  intercourse, 
15  prisoners  became  iuscine ;  whereas,  during  the  18  months  succeeding,  $ 
cases  only  of  insanity  have  occurred."  i^^tepcJ  I  iJnd  2  of  Htmrton  Ptnittnliarif^ 
[Milbankf)  ovfkrtd  to  be  pmUcd  b^  the  Ihuae  q/  VommQim^  March  \\^  1843. 


INJURIOUS    EFFECTS   OF   SEPARATE    CONFINEMENT   IN   THE 
GENERAL  FRISON   FOR   SCOTLAND,   AT   PERTH. 

EmiraD!i43H,/%  21,1846. 
The  following  most  important  docutnenl  is  the  result  of  an 
exarninaiion  by  Doctors  Abercrombie  and  Christison,  of  the 
Prison  at  Perth,  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiuing  the 
effect  of  the  same  on  the  mind:  — 

[I7dl  April,  IM4.    Printtsd  fnr  ihm  Uiforiiimtlou  of  Uifr  General  ttoifd  of  Dlmcton  of  PriMmt.] 

**  Report  &n  the  State  of  Mind  of  the  Prisoners  in  the  Generai 

Prison  at  JPerth." 

«Atthe  request  of  Hie  Geneml  Board  of  Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  we 
visited  the  General  Prison  at  Perth  on  the  lOih  and  20th  of  March,  and  again, 
alono^  ^vith  Lord  Ivory  and  Mr*  Ruthford,  two  of  the  members  of  the  bojudj  on 
the  2(Jtii  of  tiie  same  month,  with  a  view,  more  immediately,  of  inquiring  into 
the  situation  of  several  prisoners,  m  whom  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that 
mental  disease,  in  various  forins,  had  been  induced  by  the  system  ot  separate 
conhnement  pursued  in  the  Priaon.**  • 

^*  Our  attention  was  also  turned  to  tlie  mental  state  of  the  prisoners  generally, 
and  likewise  to  their  bodily  tiealitj,  and  to  the  Prison  discipline  and  diet  at 

*  It  may  be  urell  to  state,  ^i  the  sake  of  no  me  who  mny  have  occniiioii  to  refpr 
to  this  Report,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  tlie  «ystem  pumoed  in  the  General 
Prisnti,  that  the  diBclptine  conali^ts  in  complete  i^paiatiou  of  the  prinoner^,  bf 
night  and  by  day,  tti  large,  airy  cells ;  omployment  at  variou*  trades,  with 
r&moneratlon  for  work  beyond  a  certain  dnily  tank;  invtruction  in  reading, 
wtitmgj  and  arithmetic  ;  ri-digioua  education  i  and  about  60  minutes  of  walking 
exerciHtt  doily  in  separate  airing  yards. 
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affecting  it.    We  fonnd  iinme  of  tlic  prisonere  suficring  under  variong  rrniifl 
and  decrees  of  disensc  of  tlio  mind. 

"Of  11 »  cases,  wliich  had  been  reported  to  the  General  Board  of  Priaonoa 
the  2(1  of  March,  by  tlie  governor  and  itiireeon  of  ihf  Pri!*'>n,  and  of  which  a 
schedule  had  been  put  into  our  iiands,  we  found  thnt  1  hud  been  diwniated  IB 
a  state  of  good  health,  his  term  of  imprisonment  tiaving  expired :  and  tbH 
most  of  tlie  others  were  improving.  But  3  others  had  been  added,  since  tfas, 
date  of  the  report,  to  the  list  of  those  in  whom  the  separate  principle  hi4 
been  relaxed  on  account  of  the  approach  or  fonnrttion  of  disease  of  tlie  inliid* 
Of  these  prisoners,  in  all  22  in  number,  il  were  or  hud  been  afflicted  \ 
oallucinations,  cither  simple  or  combined  with  w(fukno»(S  of  mind;  13 
weakness  of  mind  only ;  and  I  with  hysteric  nen'ousiioss,  threatening  to  | 
into  insanity.  Of  the  12  afflicted  only  with  weakness  of  the  mind,  8 
shown  a  marked  tendency  to  an  increase  of  tliis  state,  while  they  were 
fined  separately  ;  and  the  4  others  showed  the  same  tendency  more  obecurelj; 

"  We  have  been  led  to  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  a  great  majority  of  theit 
cases  to  the  separate  system;  and  for  the  following  reasons:  —  In  the  fini 
place,  the  general  bodily  health  of  the  prisoners  seems  to  have  been  hitherto 
good,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  appearance,  the  low  rate  of  mortalitj 
among  them,  there  having  been  only  11  deaths  in  the  lust  2  years,  in  a  popq- 
lation,  which,  throughout  a  grreater  part  of  that  ()eriod,  has  amounted  to  abool 
330;  and  trom  the  low  average  of  sickness,  which  in  1{M3  appears,  from  a 
document  furnished  to  us  by  the  ^vemor  of  tlie  Prison,  to  have  been  no  more 
than  2^  days  for  each  inmate.  In  calculating  this  proportion,  tliose  caees  of 
sickness  are  alone  included  by  the  surgeon,  which  are  of  such  scverit/  or 
duration  as  to  require  him  to  prescribe  for  them  at  two  successive  visitM.  It 
must  here  be  mentioned  that,  during  the  period  from  tlic  .'MHli  of  March,  1843, 
when  the  General  Prison  was  opened,  to  tiic  present  date,  'H  prisoners  have 
been  liberated,  who  were  certified  by  the  surgeon  to  be  laboring  under  diseaee 
which  would  have  endangered  their  lives  under  a  continuance  of  their  con- 
finemcnt  This  circumstance  necessarily  lowers  the  pro])orti(m  of  sickneM 
somewhat  under  the  real  average.  In  tlie  next  place,  in  many  of  the  caaei^ 
tlic  aflection  of  the  mind  clearly  originated  in  circumstances  connected  with 
seclu:jiun,  such  as  illusions  of  the  sight  or  hearing  in  the  night  time,  or  tlanr 
or  restlessness  from  excessive  dread  of  sleeping  alone.  And  lastly,  we  four 
ttiat,  while  some  of  the  prisoners,  whose  mind  had  sufl'ered,  continued  at  f 
period  of  our  visit  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  mental  weakness,  and  othen 
excitement  and  hallucination,  the  greater  number  had  very  much  improi 
from  the  time  when  they  had  been  put  each  into  a  cell  witli  a  companion. 

"  We  are  satisfied,  therefore,  tliat  the  surgeon  of  tJie  General  Prison  v 
with  judgment  and  discretion  in  recommending  that,  in  all  these  cuseK 
principle  of  separate  confinement  should  be  departed  from  to  the  extent  • 
has  been  practised.     We  were  much  surprised  at  the  conclusion  to  wb' 
were  thus  compelled  to  come ;  as  it  is  at  variance  witli  what  has  be 
served  in  other  Penitentiaries  where  the  discipline  is  the  same,  an 
especially  with  the  experience  of  tlie  officers  of  tlie  Cherry  Hill  Penil 
at  Philadelphia,  where,  of  (i!>7  prisoners  who  had  been  dismissed  d' 
period  of  7  years,  only  Ifi  had  suffered  from  insanity,  and  these  c 
causes  which  seemed  wholly  independent  of  the  separate  confinement 
they  were  subjected.    The  difference  observed  in  the  General  Pr' 
ever,  is  referable  to  an  important  difference  in  the  denomination  o^ 
confined  there, — a  larger  proportion,  as  will  presently  appear,  I: 
while  in  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary  only  an  eleventh  part  wer 
years  of  age,  and  no  more  than  12  individuals  were  of  tlie  age  of  1( 

"  Of  the  22  prisoners  affected  with  mental  disease,  only  1  is  a  ' 
this,  too,  is  a  doubtful  case.    For  we  concur  in  opinion  with  the 
tlie  Prison,  that,  although  this  may  be  a  case  of  hysteric  ncrvousr 
ing  insanity,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  imposition,  or  ezaggeratic 
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plaints.  Hence,  af  there  are  98  females  in  the  Prison^  wha  have  been  for 
■otne  time  subject  to  separate  confinement,  lijere  is  no  reason  for  supjK^ing 
"  at  iuch  syBtetn  of  discipline  has  a  tendency  to  injuro  the  mind  of  anch  fo- 

ale  prisoneffl  as  h^ive  b«^en  hitherto  confined  in  the  institution.  But  this 
insanity  must  not  be  hastily  assigned  as  applying  to  tlie  female  sex  genemliy* 
For,  in  the  instmce  of  the  femolG  prisoner  at  Perth,  there  are  wjintinir  iwq 
important  predissposinor  causes,  namely,  youth  and  orijfinni  weakness  of  mind, 
Krhich  will  presentiy  be  show*n  to  he  intimately  connected  With  the  ocenrrence 
of  metital  disease  amon^  the  mnle  prisoners.  in  fact,  at  the  lime  of  otir 
iecoud  visitj  there  were  only  5  temale  prisnnera  under  Ifi  years  of  age ;  and 
all  of  these  were  of  sound  mind,  and  at  ]cmi  average  intellect 

^*  Amoijrf  20  innte  prisoners  whose  mindit  have  tuffered,  and  who  contimmd 
in  the  Prison  when  we  vi sired  it,  4  were  20  years  of  age  or  upwjvrd^t  at  the 
time  of  their  admission,  vii.  z  one  SO,  one  2Jj,  one  IJli,  and  one  3;).  Tvto  of 
these  are  evidently  imbecile,  and  were  io  previous  to  their  conlinement ;  one 
of  them  certainly,  the  other  pmbably,  to  such  a  de^ee  m  to  have  been,  in  our 
opinion^  not  fit  subjects  for  ptminhmeut  at  alL  A  third  is  a  Highly  hul^  of  low 
intellect,  who  became  more  flighty  and  more  dulJ  in  intellect  under  the  aepa- 
rato  principle;  and  the  fourth  it  a  caie  of  religious  monomanni,  invading  a 
mind  which,  bo  far  as  can  he  ascertained^  was  originally  sound.  Now,  there 
were,  on  the  2d  of  Mnreh,  P34  male  prisonersi  of  the  age  of  W  and  up^varda* 
confined  in  tlie  General  Prison.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  when  the  caaeB 
of  mental  di^foase  among  the  prisoner  of  this  denomination  are  fuirly  annlyzed, 
thoy  supply  no  decided  evidence  that  the  Prison  disciplme  has  hitherto  mate- 
rially irsjnred  the  mind  of  male  adults*  A  single  case  of  well-marked  insanity 
occurring  in  the  instance  of  a  person  of  soutid  mind,  during  a  period  of  two 
years,  cannot  be  considered  an  extraordinary  incident  in  a  popuhition  of  crimi- 
nals nniler  any  system  of  management ;  and  as  for  the  case  of  aggravation  of 
origfimd  weriknoss  of  mind,  this  will  merely  add  to  the  evidence,  wnich  will  be 
given  presently^  of  the  necessity  of  watching  with  care  tJie  effects  of  separate 
confluemenl  ni  all  prison '^rs  of  this  description. 

"  The  reiTiftining  maJe  priaonefis  aflected  with  diaease  of  the  mind,  16  ill 
nntnber,  are  boys  and  lads  under  20  years  of  age,  nnd  1 1  of  tliem  nre  not  be- 
yond their  16tJi  year.  This  is  a  very  high  proportton.  Tor,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  there  were  128  males  in  the  Prison  under  W  year*?  of  nije^  and  of 
these  rii^  were  not  more  tlian  1<J.  Hence,  of  the  total  number,  124  per  cent. 
have  appeared  to  sustain  injury  of  the  mind ;  and,  amon^  ttie  i^oys  nut  above 
l*i,  no  fewer  than  IB|  per  cent  are  similarly  affected. 

*'  We  have  consequently  examined  thet«e  cases  very  minutely,  and  studied 
them  in  all  their  relations  to  the  present  system  of  Prison  discipline  pursued 
at  Perth,  with  the  view  of  discovering  why  it  is  tb;it  separate  confinement  acta 
thus  injuriously  on  the  minds  of  die  young,  and  also  whether  a  departure  from 
that  part  of  the  diacipline  is  necessary  for  prisoners  of  Ihi^  denominatlont 

"  From  our  inquiries  it  results,  that,  of  the  Hi  young  persons,  1 1  were  of  de- 
fective intellect  at  the  time  of  admission  into  the  Prison.  Of  these  II,  2  wem 
»o  imbeciEe  as  to  have  been,  in  our  opinion,  not  fit  subjects  for  imprisomnent  at 
all;  4  others  presented  at  admission  evident  weakness  of  mind,  though  lew 
in  degree ;  4  others  were  at  that  titi^e  recognized  as  being  at  least  of  very  low 
intellect;  and  t,  although,  perhaps*  of  not  absolutely  low^ intellect,  was  a  ner- 
vous, excitable  subject,  owing-  to  a  fright  he  had  received  about  4  yenrs  before 
admission,  in  conse<]uence  of  being  made  to  stop  in  a  room  where  a  dead  body 
lay.  Of  the  remaining  5,  three  were  of  average*  parts,  one  beliw  par,  and  the 
^ilh,  perhtijifl,  above  par  in  this  respect,  but  child isli,  owing  to  uiter  neglect  of 
education* 

"  It  furtlier  appears  that,  of  the  lii,  10  have  presented  hallucimtions  and  ex- 
citement* Of  these  10,  1  had  done  so  before  adtniasirm;  anutlie'  is  the  Ijoy 
mentioned  above  as  excitable  in  consequence  of  a  fright  when  young;  5  mora 
weu  of  evidently  weak  mind  at  admission ;  and  3  were,  to  the  best  of  our  io- 
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formation,  neither  lubiect  to  hallucination,  nor  afTcctcd  with  weakneis  ofiniB^ 
before  they  entered  the  Prison.    The  reoiainingf  G  present  weakness  of  nouii 


without  hallucinations.  In  5  cases,  the  weakness  clearly  preexisted,  sod  i 
merely  increased  by  the  Prison  discipline ;  and  in  1  only,  a  b^  of  11  yi 
of  age,  whose  education  had  been  wholly  neglected  before  imprisonment,  i 
the  weakness  clearly  produced  without  any  previous  affection  of  the  miiid.  i 
it  may  be  added  that  he  is  quickly  recovering  since  being  put  in  a  cell ^ 
another  prisoner. 

^  Having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  frequency  of  onginal  weakness  of  miii^ 
or  at  least  of  obviously  defective  intellect,  among  the  young  male  priaoMi% 
whose  minds  had  suffered  from  the  separate  confinement,  it  became  an  object 

of  importance  to  inquire  what  was  the  proportion  of  the  weak-minded 

the  o^neml  prisoners  of  the  same  age. 

"We  therefore  carefully  examined,  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  whole 
pris  )ners  of  the  age  of  IG  or  under,  inclusive  of  those  whose  cases  have  jut 
before  been  referred  to ;  and  we  have  been  led  to  the  unexpected  and  impor- 
tant concludion,  that  a  large  proportion  of  persons  of  this  denomination,  wlio 
have,  for  tlie  most  part,  been  imprisoned  for  repeated  acts  of  theft,  are  origindljf 
of  vpry  weak  understanding.  There  were  51)  boys  of  tliis  age  in  the  Prisoa 
on  the  2(itli  of  March :  33  of  these  are  of  at  least  average  parts ;  several  of 
superior  intelligence,  objects,  undoubtedly,  of  great  interest  in  the  questiOD 
relative  to  the  effects  of  the  present  system  of  Prison  di^ipline  in  accomplklik 
ing  durable  refonnation.  But  20  are  obviously  defective  in  intellect :  four  of 
these  are  so  imbecile  as  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  not  fit  subjects  of  punishmenL 
The  rest  present  various  degrees  of  weakness  of  mind,  as  judged  of  by  their 
conversation,  expression,  and  deportment,  by  the  slow  progress  made  in  reed- 
ing and  arithmetic,  or  by  their  incapability  of  learning  such  trades  as  are  umially 
taught  iu  Penitentiaries,  except  tlioee  of  the  very  simplest  kind,  such  as  nick- 
ing oakum  and  cotton,  or  winding.  All  these  boys  we  consider  to  have  oeeil 
60  feeble  in  intellect  as  to  have  presented  either  unusual  frivolity  of  mind,  and 
susceptibility  of  being  misled  by  others ;  or  even  that  degree  of  weakneeii 
with  which  it  is  well  known  that  an  inveterate  propensity  to  steal  is  often 
associated.  It  may  be  added,  that  our  observation,  in  this  respect,  corresponds 
with  t!ie  impression  received,  from  his  experience,  by  the  governor  of  the 
Goneml  Prison,  while  he  was  superintendent  of  tlie  police  in  EMinburgh,  ee 
well  as  witli  that  of  various  members  of  the  Scotch  bar,  who  liave  acted  as 
crown  counsel  in  criminal  cases ;  namely,  that  many  young  thieves  are  funda- 
mentally of  Weak  minds.  Existing  to  such  an  extent  as  we  have  observed  if 
the  fact  is  a  very  important  one  in  many  respects,  in  relation  to  the  gener 
system  of  Prison  discipline. 

"  But  we  shall  con6ne  our  attention  to  its  strict  bearings  on  the  inq' 
which  we  were  requested  by  the  General  Prison's  Board  to  undertake. 

"  It  results  from  our  observations  at  Perth,  that,  among  33  boys,  not  of 
mind  originally,  and  not  more  than  IG  years  of  age,  3  instances  have  oc 
in  which  the  mind  has  suffered  from  separate  confinement    One  of 
however,  is  the  boy  predisposed  by  an  excitable,  nervous  habit,  the 
quence  of  a  fright  in  earlier  years.     A  second  is  a  child  of  the  tender 
11,  whose  education  had  been  entirely  neglected  before  admission,  a 
was  habitually  ill  used  by  his  mother,  being  sent  out  to  beg  or  st 
whipped  if  unsuccessful.    The  third  is  a  boy  of  average  intellect, 
merely  threatened  with  insanity,  fancying  that  he  saw  apparitions  (* 
ni^ht    All  of  these  cases,  too,  get  promptly  better  under  tlie  relaxa' 
Prison  discipline  judiciously  recommended  by  the  surgeon.     W 
therefore,  consider  that  any  thing  has  occurred  in  tlie  General  Prisoi 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  boys  of  IG  years  of  age  or  under,  pro 
be  of  average  intellect,  are  so  prone  to  sufier  in  mind,  that  the  8y8^ 
rate  confinement  cannot  be  safely  applied  in  these  instances.    Gr 
and  longer  and  close  observation,  are  called  for  before  such  an  i 
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be  arrived  at,  especJalW  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  many  mstatjces  now 
in  th*>  PrUon  of  Ibe  ialutary  monil  result!  obtained  apparently  from  the  pres- 
ent disci  pi ine^  nmon^  such  inmates^  not  only  witfjout  injury  to  tlieir  bodily 
hca^lJi^  but  likewiae  to  the  great  improvement  of  their  mental  facnliica ;  audi 
on  <he  otjjer  hnmi  the  eaae  and  sp^^ed  with  which,  io  thia  class  of  priionert, 
any  tendency  to  disturbance  of  mind  nmy  he  counJ,ef acted*  At  the  same 
time  J  enough  has  occurred  to  show  that  the  question  now  started  ou^ht  to  be 
kept  con^Uintly  in  view  for  tfn?  future,  and  ibut  the  slnte  of  miml  of  all  young 
pri^ners  oug^hl  to  be  diligently  watched,  nn  ?eem»  to  h;ive  been  already  done, 
moat  acrupulouslyi  by  lh«'  snrjgfeon  and  gov  era  ur* 

**  Very  dilf(*rertiT  however^  is  the  case  witJi  Ihoae  youn*;f  pritionera  who  tabor 
originally  tinder  weakneds  of  mind  ;  even  of  mac  h  do£^ee  only  as  renders  them 
low  in  intellect,  and  conseqnemly  incupahle  of  letirninjj  readily  the  elenienta  of 
education,  or  an  ordtnfiry  trade.  Of  ^^  prisoners  nf  this  elas^T  not  exceeding 
K>  year^  of  b^»*  at  ndmbsion,  no  fewer  than  S^  or  ftboiit  a  tliird  part^  have  either 
preiicnted  h  tllncinatioivw,  tending  to  inianity,  or  have  suistained  gradual  blunt- 
jii^  of  such  mf*ntiii  frtculties  as  th<^y  possessed^  threatening  conse*|uently  to 
lead  nn  to  idiocy.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  lh?it  the  principle  uf  complete 
separation  cannot  he  nafely  pursued  with  prisoners  of  tJna  description^ 

**  In  reference  to  tfie  effects  of  Prisotj  discipline  in  tl^e  ftbstract,  prison  era  of 
thia  kind  maybe  udvamageoualy  divided  into  two  denorninEitiona ;  those  so 
imbecile  as  to  he  inc:ipHble  of  benefit  from  in  ^traction  of  any  hind,  and  those 
who  are  merely  weak  in  niind^  whose  intellecLs  are  cajmhlc  of  being  some- 
what improved  by  education,  and  who,  with  pains,  and  tn  tinae^  may  be  taught 
certain  of  the  simple  tmd.  ri, 

**  As  to  the  former,  it  ii«  plain  that  they  are  not  fit  gubjects  for  any  system  of 
Prison  disciplinei  or  even  for  any  punishment  at  all*  Nevertheless,  4  cases  of 
this  naturci  among  the  boys  under  ItJ  years  of  a^jo,  and  2j  or  perhr^ps  J]  ottient, 
among  the  prisoners  above  that  age,  are  now  in  the  General  Prison.  It  ia  not 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  such  coses  should  not  unfreipjenlly  escape  dis- 
covery at  trial »  because  their  cunning  and  ij^orance  together  must  sonietimei 
render  the  discovery  of  their  real  rtate  of  mind  vury  difhcutt,  except  nnd^ 
protracted  observation^  and  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  instruct  them.  We 
fubmit,  however,  that  there  seems  a  necessity  for  some  more  efficient  check 
than  now  ejrtsts*  for  preventing  the  contitwance  of  .such  persons  in  a  stale  of 
imprisonment  after  their  mental  condition  has  been  satiBfuctorily  ascertained. 

**  In  regard  tj  the  other  class,  or  tht^e  young  prisoners  who  are  merely 
weak  in  mmd,  it  is  by  no  means  to  he  infe'rredH,  from  tlie  facts  above  stated, 
that  such  individunis  are  unfit  objects  either  tor  punishment  or  Prison  dis- 
cipline, applied  with  a  view  to  their  ameliomtion.  But  it  may  be  apprehended 
Unit  the  system  now  pursued  in  tho  GenertU  Prison  is  not  exactly  applicable  in 
lljcir  instance.  That  the  system  of  complete  separation  is  unsafe,  seems  estob- 
1  is  bed  by  the  experiment  of  the  Prison.  For  not  only  have  a  material  propor- 
tion of  those  originally  weak  in  mind  become  woree  in  that  respect,  hut  like* 
wise,  in  5  of  the  number,  hallucinations  have  been  superadded,  originating  ap- 
parently in  solitary  confinement  at  ni^ht,  Tbut  tlie  sysiem  of  sepamtion  and 
punishment  together  is  a!**o  in  many  instances  inefFectual  in  reclaiming  and 
instructing  E^uch  pri*5ners,  appears,  both  frotn  the  observations  we  wer© 
enabled  to  make  during  our  vm\U  at  Perth,  and  also  from  the  more  ample  op- 
portanitieii  of  experience  enjoyed  by  tlie  governor  and  anrgeon  of  the  Prij*on. 

"  We  h  tve  considered  in  what  manner  the  prpsent  system  might  be  modi- 
fied, m  as  to  obviate  itj  injurious  effiects  on  tiie  mental  facnltie!*  of  those 
prisoners  who  are  weak  in  mind,  yet  without  allowing  of  that  mtercouraL"  by 
which  they  are  in  danger  of  corrupt mg  one  another. 

**  We  have,  in  the  first  instance,  Co  obiicr\  e,  that  tlie  re  la,  fortunately,  no 
obstacle  to  prevent  an  accurate  discrimination  of  tho«e  c  isea  which  rei;uire  a. 
modified  tr<-' fitment.  The  weakness  of  r.iind,  tifhich  seems  to  render  some 
relaxation  of  the  syatcm  of  complete  separation  necessary,  may  in  general  be 
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discovered  with  certainty  before  the  lapK  of  that  period  at  which  injorj  oTtk* 
mind  is  apt  to  be^n.     VVith  two  exceptions,  —  and  one  of  these  a  bo^  so  imlK 
cile  as  to  be  no  fit  subject  of  punishment  at  al!,  — the  prisoners  whose  nuMi 
have  suff -red,  did  not  present  any  decided  appearance  of  this,  until  at  IcMtS 
weeks  after  admifssion.* 

^  It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  however,  that,  althoufrh  it  is  no  difficult  natter  to 
distin^iish  pri:«oncrs  of  weak  mind  in  such  an  institution  as  the  General  Prison 
at  Perth,  it  appears  far  from  easy  to  do  this  at  an  e:irlier  period,  before  they 
are  put  under  such  close  observation,  and  tried  fairly,  as  to  their  capabilitie0 
of  instruction.  For,  accordinjj  to  a  return  obtained  for  us  by  the  povemor  of 
the  Prison,  a  considerable  number,  at  least  !>,  of  the  boys,  who  have  been 
clearly  recoirnized  as  of  weak  mind,  soon  after  admission,  were  not  considered 
so  in  the  otlier  Prisons  in  Scotland,  where  they  had  been  previously  coiifined| 
and  sometimes  repeatedly,  for  short  p«  r.ods. 

"  The  first  sujrjrcstion  we  have  to  make  as  to  the  discipline  of  such  prison- 
ers is,  th:it  their  instruction  in  readinff.  writinur,  and  arithmetic,  and  also  their 
religious  instruction,  should  be  carriiMrl  on  in  cbifisses.  This  seems  necesssij 
to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  protitinjr  by  the  l<^ssons  thry  receive ;  for,  witlw 
out  an  expense  which  the  boird  could  sctirceiy  contPipplate,  it  is  impossible 
to  allow  lo  each,  in  a  stile  of  separate  confineinoiit,  the  time  which  is  indi^ 
pcnsahle  for  instructinpr  individuals  so  low  in  intellectual  capacity.  At  prai^ 
ent,  the  instruction  piven  is  necessarily  very  liniited,  amounting  to  not  mOTBi 
on  an  average,  than  10  or  15  Wiinutes  for  each  priinoner.  A  times  a  week  ;  and 
the  proportion  is  still  less  for  tlioir  religious  instruction  on  Sundays.  Under 
these  limited  opportunities,  it  is  alike  pleading  and  instructive  to  obser\e  the 
satisfactory  progress  that  has  been  made  by  most  of  the  young  prisoners  of 
averajre  intellect  But  from  those  l»elow  par  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  much  advantage  from  such  scanty  means  of  tuition. 

*»  Instruction  in  classes  may  be  expected  to  prove  of  soirie  ser\*ice,  in  coun- 
teracting the  effects  on  the  mind  of  separate  confinement  at  other  periods  of 
the  day,  and  thi.s,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  through  the  gradual  inHuence 
of  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers.  Another  suffjTostion  we  have  to 
propose  for  the  same  end,  but  which  we  make  with  more  diffidence,  is.  that  the 
young  prisoners  of  weak  mind  should  sleep  in  dormitories  capable  of  accom- 
modating 10,  or  12,  or  1(1,  and  a  warden,  instead  of  singly,  in  separate  cells. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  sundry  objections  that  may  be  brought  agtiinst  allow- 
ing prisoners  to  occupy  a  common  apartment  at  nijrht  But  these  objections 
do  not  apply  to  a  properly  constructed  dormitory,  in  which  tlie  occupants  are 
kept  at  a  sufliicient  distance  from  one  anotlier,  and  with  a  warden  sleeping  r 
the  same  apartment,  in  the  manner  now  practised,  with  great  advantage,  ' 
Lunatic  Asylums  of  recent  constniction. 

"We  are  led  to  suggest  tiiis  change,  as  obviously  the  most  direct  mode 
preventing  those  not  unfrequent  cases  of  disturbance  of  the  mind,  which  h 
appeared  to  originate  in  illusions  of  siglit  and  hearing,  during  the  night 
in  excessive  dread  of  sleeping  in  a  solitary  cell. 

"  Lastly ;  some  change  ap|)ear8  necessary  in  the  kind  of  punishmer 
flictcd  for  violation  of  the  Prison  rules.     The  most  severe  of  these  is  co 
nient  in  a  dark  cell,  for  a  period  not  exceeding?  days  at  a  time.     Indepc 
ly,  however,  of  tlie  danger,  from  tliis  mode  of  punishment,  to  the  bo<lilv 
and  tlie  state  of  the  mind,  experience  has  shown  tliat  it  has  frequen 
or  no  effect  on  the  weak-minded  boys  among  the  prisoners ;  that  they 
themselves  to  it  again  and  as^ain ;  and  that  it  even  seems  to  render 
them  more  disobedient,  self- willed,  and  obstinate.     Two  unequivocal 
tions  of  this  came  under  our  own  notice,  during  our  visit     Two  i 
boys,  of  weak  mind,  were  then  in  confinement  in  dark  cells,  wher 

•  Two  presented    gigns  of  failure  of  the  faculties  in  a  few  day 
weeks,  1  in  7  weeks,  and  all  the  rest  at  a  perifxl  varying  from  4  to 
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them,  evidently  quite  tinsubduedi  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  puniihment, 
fchhough  one  of  tlietn  was  finisinnsr  his  aevenlii  day  of  darkness  unil  eofitudo. 
AUlioti^li  otir  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  tiie  quefltion,  whether  tJie 
discijiline  observed  in  the  Genenil  Prison  has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  niinda 
of  the  pHaoners,  or  of  imy  denomination  of  thein,  we  have  also  inquired  into 
tlie  ^pneral  manag-ement  of  tlie  Prison,  as  affecting^  their  hodily  health. 

'^  it  has  been  already  obaun^ed  thnt  tiie  inortulity  among  the  prisoners  hai 
hitlierto  heen  low;  that  Uie  average  sickness  among  theiTi  has  been  also  in- 
consiilertible ;  and  tluit  they,  in  genera!,  exhibit  a  healthy  appearance*  These 
are  Battsfttctory  facts ;  yet  they  are  not  ijieoDsi^srent  with  an  infirmity  of  con- 
stitution having  been  engendered,  wliich  may  render  the  inmates  less  capable 
li>  grapple  with  disease,  when  it  does  occur;  and,  accordinjSf  to  the  surueon's 
rejmrT  to  ust,  there  may  be  ^ome  reason  to  appRiht-'rid  the  de^eloptrient  of  such 
infirmity.  For,  in  one  or  two  instances,  he  had  observed  unusual  difficulty  in 
tlanohing  heinorrhfipfe  from  wounds  infiicled  in  the  o|>eration  of  hlood-lettinf » 
or  by  leeches,  aliowjuff  a  tendency  to  a  preteniatu rally  thin  condition  of  the 
hloodi  which  is  well  known  to  lead  eventually  to  viinous  tbrmidable  diseases, 
occtisjapally  in  the  epidemic  form.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  indeed,  has  hitherto 
occtirred  nt  Perth  to  indicate  more  tlian  tfie  necessity  for  circurnsjjection ;  but 
we  may  observe  Ihut^  in  one  respect,  it  may,  on  j^^eneral  principb'S,  be  appre- 
hended that  the  Prii^on  diet  may  tend  to  induce  such  a  constitutional  state ;  for 
it  is  more  defective  in  animal  food  than  the  diet  which  commonly  is  thought 
more  advisable  for  bodies  of  men  in  confinement  and  subjected  to  average 
ejterciae, 

*'  It  is  not  esLSj  to  speak  with  confidence  on  this  point,  because  tlie  g'enerai 
principles  on  which  the  diet  of  prisoners  requires  to  be  regulated,  are  at  present 
based  on  rather  insecure  data.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  diet  tnble^  of 
various  public  institutions,  in  which  bodies  of  men  of  adult  age  are  majntained 
at  tlie  public  espenae,  t>i«t,  where  confinement  is  linited  with  average  fixerciie, 
the  nutritive  principles  of  th-'^  food,  contained  in  thcMie  diets,  which  have  been 
thoughtt  on  practical  ground.^  to  be  the  best  regulated  for  preserving  tlie 
bealto,  without  being  loo  costly,  amount  to  between  20  and  22i  ounces, 
Bvotrdupoi-t,  of  ve^e^jble  nutriment,  and  from  2^  to  4  ounces  of  animal  nutri- 
ment, daily.  Now»  on  calculating  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  shape 
of  dry  nutritive  principles,  in  the  food  of  the  prisoners  at  Perth,  for  one 
week,  tvluch  is  necessary,  because  the  articles  used  are  judiciously  varied 
•omewhat  from  day  to  day,  we  iind,  as  nearly  as  may  be  esii mated  from  the 
datA,  that  what  may  be  considered  the  standard  of  all  diet  of  tlie  Scotch  Pris- 
ons, regulated  by  the  rates  of  diet  for  prisoners  in  Scotland,  contains,  on  an 
ftverago,  i£2()  ounces  of  vegetable,  and  'SA  ounces  of  animal  nutriment  daily ; 
and  ia  therefore,  in  nil  probability,  a  soundly-regulated  djeU  But,  under  the 
latitude  allonved  by  the  "  Rates,^  &c,,  about  one  half  of  the  milk  and  animal- 
ized  or  strongly  aaotiferous  food,  has  been  replaced  in  the  General  Prison 
I  at  Perth  by  treacle  water;  so  tliat  the  dnily  average  of  real  nutriment  is 
23L75  ounces  of  vegetable,  and  1*9  ounces  of  animal  principles.* 

**  Hud  we  been  called  upon  to  n^guinte  tlie  diet  of  these  prisoners  from  the 
first,  we  shoukl  have  been  averse  from  any  such  reduction  being  tried  in  the 
qofllity  of  tlieir  food.  The  subject  of  Prison  treatmeut  is  at  present  under- 
ling trial  in  the  General  Prisou,  in  many  most  important  particulars,  involv- 
ing both  tlic  well-being  of  society  at  large,  and  that  of  the  inmates  themselvea. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  unduly  hazardous  to  so  interesting  an  experi- 
ment thtit  the  prisoners  sliouhl  be,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  an  experi- 
ment in  diets ;  more  especially  as  it  ts  well  ascertained,  lliat  errors  in  diet 


*  tt  i!annot  he  positivHy  iitid  that  this  diminution  of  the  afiimal  part  of  the 
fbod  IB  likt'ty  to  prove  iiijur»*>ufi ;  but  a  Hoin«:what  great** r  t^iminulinn  of  the 
vim«  kirvd,  nas  appjtrcntly  proved  the  cau»e  of  epidemic  iickncHs  in  similar 
lastlttitlonf* 
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are  peculiarly  dangerous  in  the  case  of  bodies  of  men  under  confii 

lon^  terms.    Since,  howe\'er,  tlie  reduction  has  been  made  for 

and  appears  to  have  answered  well  hitherto,  all  that  we  would  contend 

present  is,  that  the  effects  of  the  diet  be  narrowly  watched ;  because  the  Ws* 

nous  tendency  of  erronfK>us  diet  upon  prisoners  is  sometimes  not  raanifiMtwl 

it  has  been  in  use  a  lon^  time,  even  for  many  months. 

^  The  regimen  of  the  Prison  as  to  exercise  is  probably  as  perfect  M  Ito 
present  means  at  command  will  admit  of.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  if  a  wot 
of  adequately  active  exercise,  especially  for  tliose  prisoners  whose  empkiyiBMl 
in  their  cells  involves  little  muscular  exertion.  Their  exercise,  hi  fts^ 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  loitering  walk  or  lounge  in  a  sina]l 
yard,  fur  80  minutes  daily.  It  has  appeared  to  us  that  this  deficieocy 
be  supplied  by  a  simple  alteration  in  the  forcing  pump.  At  present,  the 
in^  of  this  pump  is  hard  exercise  for  two  strong  men:  there  are  conseqaeoll^ 
but  ^ix  men  now  in  the  Prison  who  are  able  for  it;  and  even  these 
undertake  it  without  a  liberal  allowance  of  extra  food,  amounting  to  12 
of  meat  and  <)  ounces  of  bread  daily.  By  extending  the  axle,  which  is 
now  by  only  two  winches,  8  or  10  persons  might  be  put  to  this  occupation  «k 
one  time ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  prisoners  might  thus  enjov  te 
rotation  an  active  exercise  of  a  very  healUiy  description.  It  is  also  muco  kl 
be  desired  that  a  mechanical  power  of  the  like  kind  could  be  turned  to  MlM 
other  useful  purpose  in  the  Prison,  so  that  the  whole  male  prisunera  nii|^ 
have  sufficient  active  exercise  by  means  of  it 

^  The  only  other  obsen'ation  that  occurs  to  us  is,  that  the  mode  of  heatiiMP  ii 
defective  in  the  male  department  of  the  Prison.  On  the  occasion  of  oarlnift 
visit,  when  the  weather  was  chilly,  we  observed  that,  although  the  whole  4 
ridors  and  the  lower  cells  were  warm  enough,  tliis  was  by  no  means  the  4 
with  the  cells  on  the  two  upper  floors,  which,  on  the  contrary,  felt  veiy  c 
We  were  given  to  understand,  however,  that  the  attention  of  the  architect  1 
been  turned  to  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  in  the  apparatus  for  reme^ifiag 
this  defect" 

<«JOHN  ABERCROMBIE,  ILD. 
-R.  CIIRISTISON,  M.  D." 


CONGRESS  ON  PRISON   DISCIPUNE. 

A  congress   assembled  in   Germany,  at   Frankfort   on  t 
Maine,  on  the  subject  of  Prison  discipline,  on  the  28th,  29 
and  30lh  of  September,  1S46.     There  were  present  75  mr 
bers,  of  whom  46  were  Germans,  6  Englishmen,  6  Pre 
men,   6   Swedes  and   Norwegians,  5  Dutchmen,  2  Sw 
from   Belgium,    Denmark,    Poland,   and    the    United   f 
Among  the  Germans  there  were  8  judges  or  presidents 
buiials,  7  professors  of  law  at  the  universities,  6  superi 
ents  of  Prisons,  5  chaplains  of  Prisons,  6  physicians,  f 
cates,  4  members  of  legislative  bodies.     From  other  co 
4  chiefs  of  the  administration  of  Prisons,  3  inspectors 
of  Prisons,  some  presidents  and  secretaries  of  Prison  S 
3  Prison  architects,  4  editors  of  Prison  journals. 
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The  following  resoliubns  were  passed  by  the  congressi  and 
Iranslated  for  the  secretary  of  this  Society  by  Dn  Julius^  of 
BerliD  :  — 

*^  Pirst  Resoiuiion*  Separate  cotifinemenl  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  prisoners  for  triaij  or  to  the  accused,  in  such  a  way  that  there 
can  be  no  kind  of  communication  between  themselves,  or  with 
other  prisoaers  ;  always  exeeptinaj  those  cases  where  the  ma- 
gistrates charged  with  the  instruct  ion  of  the  trial,  will,  at  the 
demand  of  the  prisoners  ifiemselves,  deem  it  may  be  oppor- 
lune  to  permit  certain  relations  in  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  law. 

^*  Second  Resolulion,  Separate  confinement  shall  be  applied 
generally  to  convicts,  with  aggravations  or  alleviations  com- 
mended by  the  nature  of  offences  and  of  the  sentences,  by  the 
indi vidua! It y  and  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  ;  in  such  a  way 
that  every  prisoner  shall  be  employed  in  some  useful  labor; 
that  he  may  enjoy  daily  exercise  in  open  air;  that  he  take 
part  in  the  benefit  of  religions,  moral,  and  school  instruc- 
tion, in  the  worship  of  his  confession,  and  that  he  receive 
regularly  the  visits  of  a  clergyman  of  his  creed,  of  the  war- 
den of  the  Prison,  of  the  physician  of  the  Prison,  and  of  the 
members  .>f  the  committees  of  inspection  and  of  patronage, 
besides  other  visitSj  which  may  be  authorized  by  the  by-laws 
of  the  house. 

^^Third  ResoliUion.  The  preceding  resohitions  shall  princi- 
pally be  applied  to  imprisonment  for  short  time- 

*^  Fourth  Resolution,  Separate  confinement  shall  likewise 
be  applied  to  iuiprisonme!it  for  longer  terms,  being  combined 
'with  all  the  progressive  alleviations  which  may  be  brought  in 
harmony  with  maintaining  the  principle  of  separation, 

^^ Fifth  Resolution.  Where  the  sickly  state  of  the  body  or 
mind  of  a  prisoner  should  require  it,  the  administration  of  the 
Prison  niny  submit  the  prisoner  lo  such  a  kind  of  life  as  the 
administration  of  the  Prison  shall  think  appropriate^  and  grant 
to  him  l!ie  alleviation  of  an  association  even  continuous ;  pro- 
vided always  that,  in  such  a  case,  he  shall  not  be  brought 
together  wuh  other  prisoners- 

*'  Sisth  Resolution.  Cellular  Prisons  shall  be  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  each  prisoner  may  assist  to  the  worship  of  his 
creed,  seeing  and  hearing  the  ofliciatieig  clergyman,  and  being 
seen  by  him ;  provided  always,  that  all  this  shall  not  infringe 
the  fundamental  principle  of  separation  of  prisoners  among 
themselves. 

^^Sevenih  Resolution.     The  substitution  of  the  punishment 


no 
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of  separate  confinement,  instead  of  the  punishmeol  of  assoet^ 
ated  confinement,  most  have  immediate  effect  to  abridge  the 
terms  of  imprisonment,  as  they  are  fixed  by  the  preseju  codes 
of  law. 

*^  Eighth  Resolution*  The  revision  of  the  pensii  lawst,  the 
organization  of  the  inspection  of  Prisons  by  law,  and  of  the 
committees  of  inspection,  the  institution  of  a  patronage 
liberated  convicts,  must  be  regarded  as  the  indispensable  ca 
pletion  of  Penitentiary  reform." 
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^^^^                               OFFICERS. 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^H                                     'GEORGE  BLISS, 

^^^^H                                THEODORE    LYMAN. 

^^^^^^                                                           VtCE-fRESIDENTS* 

^m                ^WILLIAM  BAETLE'riV 

EDWARD  BEEOHER, 

^1                -WILLIAM  REED, 

SIMON  GREENL£AF, 

^1                LEONARD  WOODS, 

DANIEL  SHARP, 

^1                WILLIAM  JT.r^KS, 

J.  S.  STONE, 

^1                 ELIJAH  HEDDlNGp 

•LUCIUS  BOLLES, 

^H               *EBENEZER  PORTER, 

JOHN  C,  WARREN, 

^1               *BEMJAMIN  B.  WISNER, 

HENRY  J.  RIPLEY, 

^1                *JEREML4H  EVART3, 

CHARLES  LOWELL, 

^1                8.  V.  S.  WILDER, 

•JOHN  S.  PETERS, 

^1                JOHN  TAPPAN, 

•ROGER  MINOT  SHERMAN 

^1               SAMUEt  H.  W ALLEY, 

THOMAS  H.  GALLAUDET, 

^H                BROWN  EMERSON, 

JOEL  HAVVE9, 

^1               ALEXANDER  HENRY, 

JEREMIAH  DAY, 

^1               CHAFiLES  CHAUNCEY, 

BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN, 

^1               STEPHEN  VA?I  RENSSELAER, 

ELEAZER  LORD, 

^M                'ALEXANDER  FRIDGE, 

JOHN  M.  MATHEWS, 

^1                "ROBERT  RALiSTON* 

WILLIAM  JAY, 

^1                tEDWAED  a  GRlPFm, 

THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN, 

• 

^1                HEM  AN  HUMPHREY, 

■SAMUEL  L.  SOUTHARD, 

^1                ^SAMUEL  GREEN, 

SAMUEL  MILLER, 

^1                JUSTIN  EDWARDS, 

ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER, 

H               ALONZO  POTTER, 

HOWARD  MA  LOOM, 



H                *PETER  O.  THACHER, 

FRANCIS  PARKMaN, 

^^^^ 

H                FRANCIS  C  GRAY, 

SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT, 

^^^^ 

H               EDWARD  TUCKERMAN, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

^^^^ 

H              JARED  CUHTIi^, 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE, 

^^^^ 

H               LUTHER  F.  DL'UMICK, 

AMOS  LAWRENCE. 

^H 

€OfttL£aPOlf1>[nO   MBMB^liS^ 

^H 

THOMAS  BRADFORD,  Jf,,  Phihdelphm 

.  THOMAS  PADDOCK,  8t.Joim,N,B. 

^^^ 

JOEL  SCOTP,  Frankfort,  K^nHichf. 

J.  McAULEY,   TcrvfU6,  V.  C. 

^^^H 

SAMLfEL  HOARE,  of  t.imdM. 

M.  S,  Bl DWELL,  Nrm  Yt^k  €Sty. 

^^^1 

DR.  JULIUS,  or  Hftmhurgh. 

WM,  H.  ROCKWELL,  BratUthm^,  Vt 

^^^1 

G.  DE  BEAUMONT,         J  ^^  p^. 
A.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE,  r^ 

LUTHER  V.  BELL,  Ckart^tt&wn,  MuMt, 

^^^1 

WM.  SAM'L  JOHNSON,  A^fw  York  Cil§. 

^^H 

^AStUEL  I..  DAVIS,  Au^ttMia,  Georgia, 

P.  O.  VROOM,  B&mtTvmi,  N.  X 

^^^^ 

REUEL  WILLIAMS,  Ha//mo(//,  Af*. 

S.  F.  McCRACREN,  J  r^/^iJi.-  m;- 
WM.  M.  AWL,           S  '^'«'^"'  ^^•*' 

^^^^ 

S.  E.  COUES,  PorismmUli,  N.  H. 

^^^^ 

J.  C.  HOLRROOK.  Brmhhor^\  Vl 
•THOMAS  G,  LEE.  Cfuiriewim^n,  Mast. 

W.  H.  BURTON,  I  y^  „_.   »,  . 
DR  LANG,            llV^SoutkWalti. 

^M 

SAM'L  B.  WOODWARD, H'onr^ifr,  M$. 

JACOB  BEESON,  mtM,  Mkh^gan. 

^H 

MA«fA0KR3* 

^^M 

R  S.  STORRS, 

SAMUEL  LAWRENCE, 

^^H 

A.  B.  VINTON, 

H.  M.  WILLIS, 

^^^1 

JAMES  MEANS. 

SILAS  AIKEN, 

^^^1 

DANIEL  S AFFORD, 

SAMUEL  K.  LOTHROP, 

^^^1 

BARON  yiOW, 

J.  R  ADAN, 

^^^1 

DANIEL  SHARP, 

A.  A.  LAWRENCE, 

^^M 

CHARLES  H.  MILLS,  TBEAiitatn, 

^H 

LOUIS  DWIGHT,  SmcniTART. 
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'Van  Rensielacr,  Stepben 

kpfleUMf  Samuel 
Annstrane,  Samuel  T. 
^Bossev,  Benjamin 
*Cliamberlain,  Richard 
•Cobb.  Nathaniel  R. 
*Coolidge.  Josrph 
Dwight.  Edmuud 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
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'Tuckerman,  Edward 
•Ward,  Artemas 
Wells,  Charies 
•White.  Stephen 
Willis,  Nathaniel 

Dediiam,  Mast. 
Burgess,  Ebenezer 

Genera,  y.   Y. 
Dwight,  Henry 
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Lawmire,  Samuel 

AewarkfN.J. 
Eddy,  Ansel  D. 

Norwkhf  Cmmu 
Greene,  William  P. 

Peierbonf,N.  Y. 
*Smilh,  Peter 

Porttwumtk,  N,  A 
Coues,  S.  E. 

Roeheaier,  N,  Y. 
'Bissell,  Josiah 

»alem,  Afasi. 
•Pe«bo<ly,  Joseph 

VVorcetUr,  3lau» 
Abbott,  J.  S.  C. 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwiglil 
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Sw(>eiser,  Seth,  by  3 
•Waldo,  Daniel 
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Mclniire,  Archibald 
Norton,  John  C. 

AndoreTf  Matt, 
*(^omelius,  Elias 
Edwards,  Justin 
•Porter,  Ebcnezer 
Woods,  Leonard 

Auburn,  N,  Y. 
Lewis,  Levi,  by  Officers  of 

the  Prison 
Seymour,  James  S. 
Smith.  B.  C,  by  OflScers  of 
Uie  Prison 

Baltimore,  Bid, 
Backus,  John  A. 
•McKim,  W.  D. 

Both,  N.  H, 
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Goodale 
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•Jay,  John 
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Oliphant,  David 
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Beecher,  Lyman 
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Chadwick,  Ebeuezer 
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•Codnian,  Catharine 
Codman,  Elixal>eth 
Codman,  Charles  R. 
Codman,  Henry 
Cogxwcll,  Willmm 
Cushiug,  John  P. 
Dana,  Nathaniel 
Dorr,  Samuel 
•Eckley,  David 
Ekiwards.  Henry 
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Forbush,  Jonathan 
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Gray,  Horace 
Gray,  John  C. 
'Green,  Samuel 
•Greene,  Gardiner 
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•Jones,  John  Coffin 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
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•Lyman,  Theodore 
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Munroc.  Edmund 
Newhall,  Clieever 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray 
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Potter,  Alonzo 
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Ramlall,  John 
Rautoul,  Robert 
Reed,  Benjamin  T. 
Rice,  Henry 
Ropes,  Wifliam 
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Stoddard,  Charles 
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Vose,  Thomas 
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Warren,  John  C. 
Wifglesworth,  Thomas 
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•Winthrop,  Thomas  L. 
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Worthington,  William 
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Carrol,  D.  L. 
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Donnison.  C.  L. 
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Greenleaf,  Simon 
Holland,  Frederic  West 
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Cooke.  Thomas  B. 
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TfeadwfiU,  Mr».  Attn 

PmuMeemie^  N.  T 
Ouyler^  Conkdiiu 

Prm^mce,  IL  h 
*Ivea,  Thomai  P. 
Way  I  and,  Frimci* 

Squicr,  Job 

Salem,  Mat* 
Cleveland,  J.  P, 
Emersnn^  Brown 
Phillips,  Stephen  C. 
Williams,  Wiltinm 
Worcesicf,  Zervia  F. 

*Smilh,  Pet«r 

Osgoud,  Samuel 

*RoBO,  Daaiel 

Tr^,  N.  Y. 
Tucker,  Mark 

UHea,  N.  Y* 
Lansiag,  D,  C* 
Stocking,  £?junuel 
*Vafick,  Abraham 

Weti  Haverhillf  Miat, 
Cross,  Abijali 

Wetfur»/^ht  C&mu 
Barrett,  Gerriah 
PiUbury,  Amos 

•Griffin,  Edward  D* 

\VlMta$§ttf  M<. 
Hooker,  Edward  W, 

Fofter,  Alfred  Dwif  bl 
Linrdn,  John  W. 
Salii^bi.iry,  giephen 
•Waldo.  I>nniel 
Wddo.E^S  &R. 
J  % 
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■ 

TWENTY- SECOND    BEFOBT 1847, 

IIB        ^B 

^^^^b          gUBSCRlPTIOJVS   AND 

DONATIONS, 

1 

^^^^V                   For  the   Year  ending  Ma^  24,   I  §47. 

V 

^^^^          Boston,  JUoM. 

Fearing,  A)l>L^rt 

2  (K)|Ltttlehiile,  S.  S. 

&  00 

^m        Ad&ms,  Wm. 

200 

Fr a  uciri,  Diivid 

2  00 

Lowell,  Francii  C. 

10  00 

^H         Adun,  J  oh  a  R. 

2  00 

French,  Jtio» 

5  00 

Lowell,  Franeia  C. 

1ft  00 

^H         Almy,    Pattcrsoiip 

& 

Friend 

2  m 

LowelJ,  Jubn  A, 

2ft  00 

■               Ca. 

6  00 

Fneud 

3  m 

Lo^'ell,  Jcjbn  A. 

%^  00 

2  iK) 

Gilbert,  Lemuel 

2  00 

LjiUS.au,  Thefltiiire 

10ft  00 

^^^^L&morjr,  CbiLclea 

10  00 

Oilberlf  SiLmuel 

2  Oft 

I^yiunn,  Theutlorc 

100  00 

^^^■ykndersa^,  Bufu^ 

2  00 

Oray^  FrauiciH  C. 

30  Oft 

Lyruiiiij  Theodore 

100  00 

^^^^Andfewsp  W.  T. 

200 

Ormj,  Fi*ancU  C 

40  Oft 

^^ellcll,  Mose-* 

2  00 

^H^         Applctoiij  NathaiL 

30  00 

Omy,  Frederic  T. 

2  Oft 

Mills.  Chiirltfs  H. 

10  00 

^H         Apfiletoit,  Samuel 

BO  00 

Gray,  Horace 

20  fW^Mill.,  rfi,.rlt-  11 

10  00 

^H          Applcton*  Samuel 

30  00 

Gray,  Joho  C, 

10  00 

^H          Appleton^  William 

20  00 

Gray,  John  C^ 

2  00 

^H         A[jpletuu,  William 

60  m 

Gret-ne,  11  D. 

ii.i... Ui-^y 

20  00            ^ 

^H         Bmbh^  Joseph 

5  00 

Grctf nought  A. 

.,  J.W. 

200          ^H 

5  00 

Hiile.  M.  h. 

>r,  Charles  H. 

3  00          ^H 

^m         BaUftrd,  Joseph 

5  DO 

Hall,  Andrew  T. 

300           ^^H 

^H        BftacToft,  J&cob 
^B         Bameft^  D.  W. 

2  00 

IlulU  J.  P. 

2  OO 

Parker,  Jame« 

10  00        ^^H 

2  00 

Hall,  Henry 

3  00 

Peek,  A  Q. 

fi  00       ^H 

^M          Bameii,  S.  H. 

2  0(J 

H Lillet.  Jamei  It 

2  00 

Perkins,  Thomas  H. 

25  00           ^^M 

H          B.,  E.  A 

6  00 

Uuwes,  Gray,  &  Co. 

5  Oft 

Peters,  Edward  D. 

6  00        ^^H 

^1         Bigelow,  Qedrve  T. 
■        Blodg^ti  J.  w! 
^H         Baardmun,  WiUiEun  : 

6  00 

Hayward,  Geurge 

6  IHJ 

Phipps,  W.S.,&Co. 

5  00           ^H 

10  00 

Hill,  Jerecoiah 

2  Oft 

tluincv.  Josisih,  Jr. 
Itund.'kdwojda 

10  00       ^H 

a.5  00 

Hillard,  George  S. 

2  00 

200           ^H 

^m         Ecmd,  WilliiLm  C. 

2  m 

Hooper,  Samuel 
Hopkins*,  L. 

10  00 

Keed,  Benjamin  T. 
Beports  sold 

3  00           ^^1 

^H         Bradleet  Josiah 

10  oo 

SO  Oft 

4           ^H 

^B         Brewer,  N. 

2  0() 

Howard,  Benjanun 

2  00 

Rice,  John  F. 

10  oo        ^^H 

H          BrcwQT,  S.  N. 

2  00 

Hoxve^  George 

10  00 

Hice,  J.  P. 

b  m       ^H 

H          Brewer,  VY,  A 

2  m 

Howe,  Siimuel  G, 

10  00 

Hobbina,  Edward  IL 

500          ^H 

^H         BrimmcTf  Martin 

m  00 

Huwe,  J.  C. 

200 

Rogers,  Henry  B. 

10  00        ^^H 

H         Brooke,  Edwcud 

10  00 

Hurd.  J.,  CharlemtQwn  5  00 

Rope«,  Hardy 

^H 

H          BrciQka,  Peter  0. 

20  00 

Juekdon,  Charlea 

20  00 

Hopes,  WilliATn 

10  00        ^H 

H          Brooke,  Petor  C,  Jr. 

20  00 

Jackson,  Charles 

30  00 

Ruisell,  N.  P, 

10  00          ^^1 

^1          Br aa k %,  Pi-Ur  C . ,  J r. 

25  0(J 

Jackaon,  Patrick  T. 

10  00 

Saflbfd,  Daniel 

10  00          ^^1 

■          Buri;c!iS,  Beu.,  ^  Sous,  5  00 

JackHon,  Patrick  T. 

20  on 

Scudder,  Charlea 

2  00            ^^1 

■          BullWd,  A.  S. 

SOO 

Jarriif  Deraing 

10  00 

Sears,  Uuvid 

TM)  00            ^^1 

H         Qi'^h, 

6  00 

Johnson,  Jaine« 

6  00 

Shaw,  Robert  G. 

30  oo            ^^1 

^H         Chi^ndlPT,  Abiol 

200 

Jones,  Anna  P. 

aooo 

Sigouriicy,  Henry 

10  00        ^H 

^H          ChcLpmciii,  ifio. 

10  m 

Jones,  Anna  P, 

^00 

Simondft,  A* 

2  00           ^^1 

^H           Oh4ipii]an»  Jna. 

10  00 

Kimball,  Daniel 

200 

Simpson^  M.  H. 

500          ^H 

^H          Cle^vGknd,  Churlea 

2  00 

Jiimlii*n,Jewett,&Co.lO{JO 

Wkinnifr,  Francis 

10  00        ^^H 

^1          Cuttofi,  Hill,  k  Ca. 

2<>  00 

Kingsinan,  A 

5  00 

Smith  k  Sumner 

300           ^^ 

H          Ciirtift,  Thnma«  B. 

2  OO 

Lamsoa,  Kdwtn, 

2  m 

South  Bottton  Iron  Co.  5  00           ^^^H 

^H          Cufthing,  J.  P. 

30  00 

Lawrence,  Jaiue», 

10  m 

Spjit^oe,  Fhincji-^ 

^  m        ^^M 

H         Cu^hmg,  T,  P. 

2  m 

Lawrence,  Abbott 

100  m 

MCoJiUrd^  Charles 

3  00           ^^1 

H         Daltoii,  Ptter  R. 

10  00 

Liiwrenee,  Abbott 

lOft  DO 

Stuuc,  William  W. 

'M  m       ^^m 

^H          Dan»t  Kpbraim 
^H          Denny »  D;tnicl 

2  00 

Lawreoce,  Amos  * 

Ktone,  William  W, 

3ft  00           ^^1 

2  00 

Williani 

100  00 

Storer,  Eobert  B. 

a  00        ^^H 

^H          Bexter,  OeoTge  M. 
■          Bixwell,  J.  J. 

10  OO 

Sumner,  Bradford 

2  00           ^^1 

5  00 

Sons 

100  00 

Swett,  Samuel 

2  00          ^H 

^H         Bwight,  Bdmuiid 

fin  00 

Lawrence,  Amof  A. 

50  00 

S.  W.  D. 

5  00           ^^H 

^H          Bwight,  Edmund 

3ft  oo 

Lawrence,  Samuel 

25  00 

Tappan,  L.  W. 

3  00           ^^H 

^M        Edmicdip  J.  W. 

10  oo: 

Lawrence,  Samuel 

30  00 

Tick  nor,  George 

10  oo        ^^1 

^1         ElioE,  Siimu^l  A. 

50  00 

60  00 

Tr^tt,  George 

fi  oo       ^H 

^1         Eliot,  Samuel  A. 

do  00 

Lee,  Henry,  Jr. 

3  00 

Tufts,  James 

2  00           ^^H 

■          Eufttis,  WUlmm  T. 

2  oo 

Lee,  Thomas 

m  00 

Upham,  Appletofi,  & 

^H 

H          Everf!tt,  E.  Q, 

fi  00 

Lee,  Thomj.! 

30  00 

Co. 

10  00        ^^H 

■         Fav.  F.  B. 

3  no 

Lineoln,  Heman 

200 

ValeTitine,  Charles 

fi  00       ^H 

^1        FturbunkB,  Stepboti 

200 

Lincoln,  W.  S. 

200 

Walley,  Samuel  U. 

^H 
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Wallej,  BteamA  H. 
Warren,  J.  C. 
Watenton,  Robert 
Welch,  Fraacif 
Weld,  William  F. 
WeUes,  JohB 
WelU,  John  B. 
WclU,  E.  M.  P. 
Wetmore,  Thomas 
White,  F.  B. 
Whiten,  James  M. 
Wigglesworth,  Thos. 


WEMMom  Ducipun  sociimr 


10  00 

10 
200 
800 
800 

10  00 
SOO 
500 

10  00 
800 
200 
600 


Wigsieswortt,  Bdmori  S  00  r 
wSstTiCF.  lfO<>:Tk11 

Wilder,  M.F.  5  0<i 

WlUdss,  Garter,  ft  Co.  10  Or> 
Williams.  Moses  5  Oo 

Willis,  Nathaniel        00  Oa 
Woleott,  J.  H.  5  OO 

Wyman,  Edward  2  00 


Bell, 


Uitb*r  V.  10  00 

Luther  V.  ID  00 

Luther  y. 


Cimind9t,  Mam. 

Norton,  Andrews         10  00 

Pomcroj,  ChristiSMT.  6  OO 


B^rrrti,  Gprri*li 


Hale,  Edwvd  E. 
Waldo,  Mrs. 


21 
100  I 


^        APPENDIX.            ' 

■ 

M      STATISTICAL  TABLES  OF   PENITENTIARIES    IK   SEV-        ^| 

H                           ERAL  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

■ 

■                                STATE   PRISON  TN   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

■ 

^m           ^fif^i#f  ft/"  Hnninj^^   mi    Primnti^  mm-miif^  distkoretd^   JKtrdiytltii 

,  deceased,  and          ^^1 

^B              eMcapi?d^  in  mch  Year  since  tkt  Establiihmini  of  iht  ItatUtdwn^  in  WVL                ^^H 

H                       Tear. 

In  Prifon, 

Com  in  St- 
tell. 

DiKilttfR^ 
6ll. 

Dkd. 

Eiic9p*d. 

nttttod.            ^^1 

H        1812  

I 

I 

^1 

■        1R13 

12 

n 

^^^1 

H 

22 

23 

14 
13 

4 
5 

2 

& 

^1 

■         lr^l5 

■ 

4^ 

5i> 

m 

62 
61 

65 

31 
29 
26 
17 
18 
23 

5 

13 
16 
30 
15 
15 

1 
3 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■         iRQn 

■  '      18*21  *.,,,, 

■          1822 

57 

16 

10 

2 

3 

^H 

■          182-1 

66 

26 

11 

5 

1 

^^^1 

■          1824 

62 
66 

19 
24 

17 
13 

5 
3 

1 
2 

2 

^H 

■          1825 

■      i^m 

5D 

13      , 

15 

4 

I 

f  * 

^H 

■          1627  ... 

43 

12 

14 

7 

2 

^H 

■         1^"^ 

56 
DO 

go 

11 

S 
9 

4 

7 

i 

- 

^H 

■         1329,... 

■         1^^ 

m 

81 

ea    1 

81 

31 
24 
19 

16 

9 

8 

10 

8 

4 

3 
6 
9 

1 

'i 

^1 
^1 

■         1831  

■         jaiQ 

■         1833 

■         1@34 

79 

13 

4 

11 

^^H 

■          18:^5  .,...„..*. 

78 
86 
72 

33 
21 
12 

6 

8 
15 

16 
4 

10 

"i 

1 

2 

H         1836*.-, 

■         1837 

■        laas 

70 

5 

4 

3 

^^^1 

■      ie3Q  ,».-.•..,., 

73 

78 

30 
24 

10 
4 

15 
14 

2 
1 

. . 

■         18411  .... 

H          1841  .,,... 

84 
112 
99 
89 
81 
74 
61 

28 
20 
28 
25 
14 

:w) 

14 

13 

9 

17 

19 

8 

12 
12 

7 
3 
4 

15 
12 
22 
13 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

*  * 

■          1842 

■          \a^^ 

■          1344  .......  ^.! 

H          1845 

■         1B46  ,  - 

■         1847 

1            YeafB 36. 

2,314 

701 

376 

219 

30 

13 

^H 

■         Ivl  5  veard...... 

164 

U8 

S7 

6 

I 

6 

^^1 

■         2d   5      ^^ 

314 

100 

85 

7 

a 

2 

^H 

■         3d   &     ^^     

301 

1J4 

70 

24 

7 

2 

^H 

■         4ih5      »<     

327 

105 

45 

24 

3 

1 

^H 

■         fith5      '«      ..... 

3% 

85       ' 

41 

50 

3 

2 

^1 

■         Sth5      •< 

397 

107 

40 

42 

5 

. . 

^H 

■        7Ui  5 

404 

111 

63 

66 

6 

*  * 

^1 

^        1 
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STATE   PRISON  AT  CiIARLE8TOW!f,  MASS. 

7^  /Mumftg  TWe  Morrf  &  J'Aadur  Af  ContfidM  in  Primn  On^  30eft  fkfL  %1 
€ctdl  Ffor ;  ikt  Masher  r^tiwd,  ftitthergfti^  or  fxaptd^  and  pard&md^  and  J&s: i 

d(M4  SepL  Jg2U. 


30lb 

IflP^k^ 

lc««iTM. 

DM. 

laso 

3f>d 

71 

72 

^ 

6 

16  1 

1821 

232 

67 

76 

32 

5 

16 

ie» 

279 

91 

70 

14 

10 

21 

1823 

308 

107 

66 

6 

6 

20 

le^ 

298 

86 

80 

10 

6 

13 

le^ 

3U 

96 

66 

13 

1 

27 

1^6 

313 

81 

61 

14 

6 

24 

1827 

285 

SO 

76 

27 

1 

14 

leaa 

mi 

104 

83 

14 

4 

13 

1829 

962 

79 

82 

19 

6 

15  1 

1830 

290 

115 

75 

7 

5 

19 

1831 

256 

71 

86 

12 

7 

14 

16^ 

227 

76 

84 

to 

11 

15 

181^ 

2&0 

119 

83 

7 

6 

15 

1834 

277 

119 

71  , 

17 

4 

16 

1835 

27H 

116 

99 

13 

3 

13 

1836 

278 

97 

87  , 

7 

4 

7 

1637 

^1 

m 

67 

U 

5 

13 

1838 

302 

114 

74 

21 

7 

25 

1839 

318 

104 

77 

7 

5 

10 

1840 

322 

103 

83 

14 

2 

18 

1841 

331 

131 

88 

26 

8 

16 

1842 

287 

85 

112 

9  i 

2 

7 

1643 

265 

97 

84 

23 

2 

17 

1844 

276 

105 

65 

15 

S 

16 

1845 

287  , 

m 

70 

8 

1 

16 

1846 

233 

78 

100 

7 

1 

17 

7,728 

2,067 

2,139 

391 

106 

433 

^,758  33 
5,706  33 

n^l  61 
5,706  31 


6,392  56 

12,167  07 

7,699  70 

6,897  09 

477  31 


2,773  64 

'  179*43 
1,015  92 

u,m7h 

'55W  98 


71,942  98 


m,U2 


*  The  expeiuei  include  food,  rmiment.  i^krlM  ^f  offifiew,  trainporUticin  of  p 
onitn  froiEi  Countj  FmojiA,  aikI  3  to  ^  doUati  in  mcmej  lo  every  comvict  oa  hie  1 
cUarge,  and  t  new  toil  of  clothed, 
"~       ■        rtmted  S4,m 

I  Of  which  ^305  97  for  new  hBt1iing*hattie. 


t  Elsewlwiw  rtmted  54,197  37.  _       t  Pit"  J529  3S,  cquil  to  6,022  IL 


NEWGATE  AT   SIMSBORY  MINE;  THE   OLD   STATE    PRISOM 
OF   CONNECTICUT.  J 

Ctift  dmwn/rom  tht  Trtatwy  £0  mppoti  it  T 


Yw. 


1817. 
1818. 
1319. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822 


Ajqi^unL 


7,244  70  1823 

9,673  55  1324 

12,494  51  1895..  p>., 

1 1,403  73  1826. 

9,704  11  liszr. 

6,000  00  

8$$  MUtimafin  #»  nut  yayiu 


Tw. 


67 


TWENTT-SECONO    REPOUT 


-1847. 
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NEW  STATE   PRISON  AT  WETIIERSFIELD,  CONN. 


1^ 

18*28 
1629 
1830 
1831 
1833 

im:i 

1834 

id:i7 
isnu 

1840 
1841 

1BA2 
1843 
1844 


134 

167 
ttl2 
VM 
I-« 

1^9 
U*7 

mi 

VJS 
J86 

176 
ltt7 
2^l7 
197 
IU7 


44     4 


12 


S^l 


4^; 


51/.KJ8  ;w 


hi 


1,017  16 
:j,tfc2H  41 
5,(168  94 
7,824  02 
a,7l3  53 
2,277  22* 
4,75.8  87 
5,368  83 
6^[)fi  4D 
7,438  94 
5,015  02 
3,l)tJ0  28 
4,511  ID 
y,2H2  1*0 
r^,r>65  2U 
6,06£»  25 
6jm  92 


10,651   81 

5,000  10 
3,320  91 


6,306  18, 
11,000  00 

(8,000  00 
5,000 
13,000 

10,000 


1  in  3 


1  in  3 


In  4 
in  4 


HI 


I  in  34 


im37 


lm39 


lLii38 


*  Th»»  ium  i*  dimmished  bj  n  loss  on  the  baiine«»  of  liic  PnMn,  from  Morc^h  31, 
IS33.  to  April  6,  1833,^  J 7SS  78,  —  lcadng  the  whole  gain,  ;|^  1,206  90. 

f  Caak  paid  Prison  Discipline  Societ)",  hy  oidisr  of  the  leg^iBlature,  refundiKl. 

X  C!i*h  paid,  IflOOO,  to  ehch  of  the  coyntiea  of  Haitford,  Now  Haven,  and  New 
Londun,  tovtmtdis  new  JdU,  by  order  of  the  Genend  Assembly  ;  and  for  buildings  uid 
improvements  in  tlie  State  Friion,  J|5,000, 


STATE   PRISON  AT  SING  SING,  N.   Y. 


Yw. 

Awrmte 

Re- 
ceived. 

Dia- 
choTfed. 

denied. 

Dttd. 

1 

1 

S«pito 
lie  A- 

Stilt  Ui 

Eef- 

2$ 

u 

1831 

875 

338 

1832 

me 

280 

65 

34 

38 

1 

1833 

821 

21t) 

165 

50 

25 

18M 

827 

258 

155 

53 

18 

1835 

819 

213 

176 

51 

31 

2 

183e 

761 

1B2 

213 

27 

U 

1837 

753 

261 

183 

31 

20 

2 

18^ 

761 

320 

190 

39 

33 

f 

1830 

823 

209 

184 

27 

34 

1 

1840 

816 

254 

192 

23 

17 

M 

1 

1641 

816 

241 

216 

19 

18 

5 

1 

1 

1843 

'    7^18 

269 

219 

38 

38 

1843 

741 

306 

181 

38 

33 

9 

3 

2 

\    70 

40 

IT 

B 

1 

1 

2 

1844 

687 

340 

179 

42 

16 

3 

1845 

8% 
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SERIES  OF  IWMBERS  ON   PRISON   DISCIPLINE,  FROM 
ONE  TO  TEN, 


No.    L 


Comporaiwe  Merits  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Auburn  Sya- 
tetns^  as  iliust rated  in  the  last  Yearns  Expefh7ice  in  the 
New  Penitentiary  in  Philudelphia^and  in  the  State  Prison 
at  C liar le» to w n ,  Ma ssaehasetts * 

The  aiithoriiy  for  the  statement  is  the  two  last  official  reports, 

published  as  legislative  documents ;  that  from  Philadelphia 

covering    the   year   ending    December  31,  and    tlial    from 

Charlestown  the  year  ending  September  30,  1846* 

The  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  December  31^  1846, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  had  308  prisoners  ;  the  State  Prison 
at  Charlestown,  September  30,  1846,  had  253  prisoners.  The 
average  nnraber  in  each  Prison  varied  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions from  the  numbers  here  stated,  it  being  about  17  more  in 
each  than  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  year* 

The  comparison  is  instituted  on  the  mortality j  insanity ^ 
pardons^  and  e^rpenses. 

The  former  had  13  deaths* 

The  latter  had  1  death. 

The  former  had  9  case^  of  insanity  developed* 

The  latter  had  0  case  of  insanity  developed* 

The  former  had  26  pardoned,  or  about  l  in  12  of  the  whole 
Prison  population. 

The  latter  had  7  pardoned,  or  about  1  in  36  of  the  whole 
Prison  population* 

In  the  former,  we  are  not  told  how  many  were  pardoned  on 
medical  grounds,  to  prevent  their  dying  in  Prison,  which  is  a 
very  common  thing  in  the  Prisons  abroad, 

In  tile  latter,  we  are  told,  both  by  the  physician  and  chap- 
lain, that  none  were  pardoned  on  medical  grounds. 

The  former  cost  the  state  more  than  ^3000  above  all  earn- 
ings, not  inctnding  the  salary  of  the  officers,  which  is  paid 
from  the  state,  and  not  from  the  Prison  treasury.  The  amount 
is  not  staled,  nor  are  we  told  how  much  will  be  charged  to 
the  counties  for  the  support  of  their  conviclSj   which  has 
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amounted,  in  fonner  yean,  to  several  thousand  dollars 
Dually. 

The  latter  more  than  paid  all  expenses,  including  the  i^alary 
of  the  officers,  if  we  deduct  the  expense  of  tratisjHirutig 
prisoners  from  County  Prisons.  The  salary  of  tha  offio^n 
amounted  to  916,626  46. 


No.  2. 


4 


Comparative  Mortality  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Phiiadet^ 
phia,  and  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown^  Mam.,  fur 
Year  1846.' 

New  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia;  average  number  of  pn»<J 
oners,  326 ;  deaths,  13. 

State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  average  number 
prisoners,  270 ;  death,  1. 

Of  the  13  prisoners  who  died  in  Philadelphin,  all  were  : 
except   1 ;    4  were  white,  6  were  black,  and   1   w  (!re  lutiloiMK^ 
All  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  36;   t  were  in  j^ochI 
health  on  admission;  6  were  of  temperate  halnts  ;  5  hud  been, 
in  this  Prison  once  before,  and  were  now  here  a  second  tttne.) 
Of  the  6  who  had  been  twice  in  this  Prison,  2  had  corisuiii| 
tion,  1  had  imperfect  health  with  cough,  1  had  scrofufa.  and  I] 
only  had  good  health  on  admission  a  second  time.     No  oii< 
had  been  in  Prison  so  long  as  3  years  and  2  motiths,  4  had  beetil 
in  Prison  less  than   1  year,  and  6  others  less  [Imii  2  y«an^j 
The  diseases  of  which  they  died  were,  6  of  cohsimiptiou^ 
of  tubercular  disease,  3  of  scrofula,  and  1  of  insanity* 

Comjmre  this  amount  of  disease,  taking  hold  of  such  a  In 
proportion  of  men,  12  out  of  13,  in  the  morning  or  before  thtj 
meridian  of  life — one  third  part  of  them  in  good  health  onl 
admission  —  5  out  of  12  of  them  of  temperate  habits,  raid  &\ 
out  of  12  of  them  having  had  all  the  advantagi^s  of  a  prevtitiit 
confinement  in  this  institution;  compare  this  bill  of  mortality ! 
with  the  following  brief  and  simple  narrative,  by  tin;  physiciaOp] 
of  the  mortality  in  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mai^^j 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1846 :  — 

''There  has  been  one  death  during  the  past  yean  William  j 
Doyle  died  in  September,  of  cachexy,  or  vital  exhaii&tionpj 
aged  64  years.  He  had  been  in  Prison  abotu  G  motiths,  andj 
came  with  a  constitution  broken  down  by  intemperance,  i 
This  is  the  only  death  which  has  occurred  wltfiiu  thr^  instim- 
tion  since  December,  1844.     At  that  time,  there  were  in  th« 
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Prison  284  convicts,  and  since  that  lime  146  have  been  com- 
mitted ;  making  the  whole  number  o£  ditferent  individuals 
who  have  been  here  since  that  time  438,  During  that  period, 
as  is  well  known  to  the  executive^  no  pardon  has  been  granted 
on  account  of  sickness,  or  in  consideration  of  the  anticipated 
death  of  a  convict,*' 

No.  3. 

Comparative  Morialiiy  of  the  Neii?  Peniieniiary  in  PhUadel" 
phia^  and  the  Siate  Prison  at  Churlestown^  Mass. ,  for  Ten 
Years  J  e  tiding  with  184G.  Authority,  official  reports  pub- 
lished as  legislative  documents,  for  the  successive  years. 
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Of  the  155  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  62  were  m  good 
health  on  admission ;  46  were  white  men,  and  I  white 
woman. 

In  10  years,  therefore,  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadel- 
phia, out  of  an  average  of  3,665  prisoners,  155  died,  of  whom 
63  died  of  coustnu])tion  ;  while  in  the  Slate  Prison  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  the  same  time,  out  of  an  average  of  2.951  pris- 
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oners,  35  died,  of  whom  14  died  of  consampUoii* 
died  in  Philadelphia,  and  1  in  84  at  Charlestowo^, 


an  adoiilN 
hereditsrf; 


No.  4.  _ 

Comparison  of  the  Cases  of  Insanity ,  ^^  supposml  to  kaVM 
originated  "  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Phikideipkia,  and 
in  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1  ^46, 

January  7,  1847.     The  physician  of  the  New  Peoitentuiry, 
Philadelphia,  presents  "the  cases  of  insanity  that  arc 
to  have  originated  in  the  institution,  during  the  year>^' 
54  and  55  of  the  Eighteenth  Report. 

No.  1780,  (numbers  being  given  for  names.)  Mulatto  mao, 
aged  17,  for  larceny ;  health  imperfect  on  admission ;  2  yeftftt 
and  2  months  in  Prison  ;  no  information  concerning  hereditafjf 
tendency;  had  monomania;  remained  unimproved. 

No.  1843.  Black  man,  for  larceny ;  health  good 
sion  ;  1  year  in  Prison ;  no  information  concerniug 
tendency ;  had  mania  ;  remained  unimproved. 

No.  1521.  Black  man,  aged  32,  for  burglary ;  health  on 
admission  imperfect ;  4  years  in  Prison ;  no  infornmiion  e^n* 
cerning  hereditary  tendency ;  had  partial  mania ;  remaiuod 
unimproved. 

No.  1882.     White  man,  aged  30,  for  horse-stealing;  health 
on  admission  good;  1  year  9  months  in  Prison;  no  infar) 
tion   concerning   hereditary  tendency;   had   monommna; 
mained  unimproved. 

No.  1905.  Black  woman,  aged  20,  for  larceny ;  Itcalih  good 
on  admission ;  1  year  6  months  in  Prison ;  no  infomiatioi] 
concerniug  hereditary  tendency;  had  monomania;  remained, 
unimproved. 

No.  2061.  White  man,  aged  22,  for  larceny;  health  lmpe^• 
feet  on  admission ;  6  months  in  Prison  ;  grandmother,  brothefi 
and  aunt,  insane  ;  had  monomania ;  much  improved. 

No.  2040.  Black  man,  aged  17,  for  assault  nnf\  baitefff 
health  good  on  admission ;  8  months  in  Prison  ;  rt  brother, 
and  aunt  insane ;  had  mania ;  apparently  well. 

No.  1901.     White  man,  aged  27,  for  burglary  ;  health  good 
on  admission;  1  year  and  8  months  in  Prison  ^  mi  iiiforma-^ 
tion  concerning  hereditary  tendency ;  had  monomania ; 
improved. 

No.  2071.     Mulatto  man,  aged  22,  for  larceny ;  health  impel 
feet  on  admission ;  1  year  and  6  months  in  Prison  ;  three  aunU  d. 
insane  ;  bad  paroxysmal  mania  ;  unimproved. 
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Health  of  5  good  on  adaiissioii^  and  6  remained  unimproved* 
The  physician  says,  ([mge  57,)  **  It  mast  be  confessed  that 
the  tendency  of  all  seems  to  be  to  pass  into  dementia." 

The  physician  of  the  Prison  at  Charlestown  says,  (page  28 
of  official  Report,)  **  No  new  case  has  occurred  during  the 
year," 


No.  5. 

Camparaiive  Merits  of  the  Pennst/lvania  and  AubuniSysteTns, 
as  illustrated  by  Ten  Years^  Eirperiencej  in  the  New  Peni- 
imiiiary^  Philadelphia^  and  in  the  State  Prisnn  at  Charles- 
town  J  Mass,,  in  regard  to  Insanity.  Authority ,  oificial  re- 
ports published  in  legislative  docnments. 

January  1,  1838,  The  physician  of  the  New  Penitentfary, 
Philadelphia,  says,  (Ninth  Report,  page  12,)  "The  14  cases 
of  dementia  reported  in  the  Medical  Table, .are  referable  to  this 
cause,"  i.  e.,  the  solitary  vice*     The  table  is  not  published. 

In  the  Stale  Prison  at  Charlestownf  none  in  physician's 
report*     Senate  Document,  No,  16,  page  43, 

January  1,  1339,  The  physician  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in 
Philadelphia,  (Tenth  Report,  page  10,)  presents  a  **  Table  of 
the  Mental  Disorders  in  the  Eastern  Pejiitentiary  during  1838,*' 

White  prisoners,  8  ;  colored  prisoners,  10;  monomania,  2; 
acute  dementia,  13  ;  hallucinations,  2  ;  mania,  1,  The  causes 
ar©  giveUj  of  which  12  are  from  the  solitary  vice,  the  age  vary- 
ing from  17  to  72  years;  also  the  commencement  and  the 
duration  of  the  attack. 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown^  the  physician  says^ 
(Senate  Document,  No*  2,  page  38,)  *^  During  the  year,  1  man 
has,  in  the  estimation  of  the  physician,  become  insane.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  is  only  the  second  case  of  insanity 
which  has  occurred  in  this  Penitentiary  during  the  last  ten 
years, '^ 

January  1,  1840.  The  physician  of  the  New  Penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Report,  (pages  *29  and  30,)  presents 
a  "  Table  of  the  Mental  Disorders  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
during  1S39." 

White  prisoners j  13;  colored  prisoners,  13  ;  mania,  1  ;  mo- 
nomania, 1;  hallucination,  7;  dementia,  9;  other  forms  of 
diseased  mind,  8  ;  caused  by  the  solitary  vice>  15  ;  by  intern- 
perancci  4  ;  uuknownj  7,  The  duration  and  commencements 
of  the  attacks  are  given. 
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In  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestovntf  no  ease  of  uisaaUjr  ti 
mentioned  by  the  physician  for  the  year  ending  Sepiember  30| 
1839. 

January  1,  1841.  The  physician  of  the  New  Petjjtentiary 
in  Philadelphia  says,  (Twelfth  Report,  page  23,)'*Tbeui» 
stances  of  mental  disorder  this  year  have  bieti  about  half  those 
of  the  previous."  "  With  few  exception »^  they  have  been 
cases  of  hallucination,  caused  by  self-abuse.'^ 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestoum,  the  physician  iiicih 
tions  no  case  of  mental  disorder  as  having  occurred  dunug  tbo 
year  ending  September  30,  1840.     The  inspectors  for  thai 
year  say,  (page  4,) ''Among  the  prisoners  are  several  idjota 
or  lunatics."     The  same  inspectors  subsoquc-ntly  presented  a 
memorial   to   the    legislature,   in    which    they    say^   (1842,) 
"  There  are  now  in  confinement,  under  sentence,  3  persons , 
who  are  wholly  deranged  ;  2  others,  who  are  occasionally  isri 
partially  deranged ;  and   1  idiot;  all  of  whom  were  in  their  | 
present  condition  at  the  time  of  their  commitment,'*     Seimtm 
Doaiment,  No.  34,  page  4. 

January  1,  1842.     The  physician  of  the  New  Penitentiary 
in   Philadelphia  says,  (page   18  of  the  Thirteenth  Report,) 
''What  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  mental  disorder  in  the  Kait- 
em   Penitentiary,  and  how  frequently  do  they  occur?     Asuri 
swer :  In  1839,  there  were  26  such  cases  ;  in  184D,  21  case^f^ 
and  in  1841,  only  11  cases.     This  decrease  is  owing  to  the 
detection. of  the  cause,  and  the  timely  application  of  remadiM^ 
in  the  forming  stage  of  the  disease." 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  the  physician  mentiOM  i 
no  case  of  mental  disorder  as  having  occurred  during  the  yetr  ] 
ending  September  30,  1841. 

January  1,  1843.  The  oflScial  documents  for  the  year  coo- 
tain  nothing  from  the  physician  of  either  f^rison  in  regard  to 
insanity. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Charlesiown  say,  (i^age  4 
of  Senate  Document,  No.  17,)  "Deranged  persons  and  idiots 
are  sometimes  committed  by  courts,  who  are  undoubtedly  ig- 
norant of  their  actual  condition  ;  and  occasionally  convicts  am 
deprived  of  their  reason  during  their  residence  here,*^  The 
inspectors,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  refer  to  their  memorial  as 
not  having  been  acted  upon  ;  and  again  urge  the  importance  of  ^ 
a  law  providing  for  the  removal  from  the  Prison  of  the  lunatics 
and  idiots  referred  to  in  the  memorial;  all  of  whom  are  said 
in  the  memorial  to  have  been  "  in  their  present  conditi«» 
the  time  of  their  commitment." 
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January  l,  1844*  The  pliysicmn  of  the  New  Penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia  says,  in  ihe  Fifteeuili  Report^  (page  37,)  "  The 
total  outnber  of  cases,  (i*  e,,  of  insanity,}  old  and  new,  is  14; 
in  addition  to  which  we  have  had  3  old  cases  dismissed  by 
expiialion  of  sentetice  ;  making  an  aggregate  of  17  cases  iu  the 
house,  some  lime  hi  the  course  of  the  year  6  of  these  14  were 
more  or  less  affected  before  commiital,  and  1  was  of  very 
doubtfnl  identity ;  so  that,  of  old  and  new,  we  have  had  to 
deal,  since  1842,  with  7  genuine  casos,  properly  belonging,  for 
aught  known  to  the  contrary^  to  the  institiUion  —only  one  of 
thenrtj  let  it  Se  remembered,  having  commenced  iti  1843." 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Charlesttnwn^  the  physician's  report 
for  the  year  eudiug  September  30,  1843,  coutnius  no  notice 
of  any  case  of  insanity  developed  during  the  year.  The  in* 
spec  tors  again  call  the  attention  of  the  government  to  tlie  lu-* 
natics  within  the  walls,  and  urge  the  importance  of  iheir 
removal  to  an  Asylum  ;  some  of  whom,  they  say  they  have 
reason  to  apprehend,  were  insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
offence^  and  have  been  ever  since. 

January  1,  1845.  The  physician  of  the  New  Penitentiary 
for  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  1844,  says,  the  new  cases 
under  treatment  since  Jannary  1,  1844,  "  were  1690  and  1862." 
The  physician  for  the  last  fialf  of  the  year  says,  '*  Since  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  medical  department,  3  cases  of  mental  aliena- 
tion were  developed  within  the  institution.'' 

In  the  Prison  at  diaries town^  the  physician  says  nothing 
of  insanity  during  the  yean  The  inspectors  notice,  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the  Prison,  the 
removal  of  a  number  of  insane  convicts  from  the  solitary  cells 
to  institutions  for  the  insane.  The  whole  number  removed 
was  6  or  7. 

Jamiary  1,  1846.  The  pht/sician  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in 
Phitadelphia  presents  *^  A  Tabnlar  Vievr  of  the  Cases  of  In* 
sanity  that  have  been  developed  within  the  past  Year,*'  by 
which  it  appears  there  were  mght,  all  men,  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  39 ;  6  of  them  white  men,  2  black  men,  4  in  good 
health  on  admission,  2  in  imperfect  health,  1  epileptic,  and 

1  headache.     They  had  been  in  Prison  from  10  months  to 

2  years  and  5  months.  No  information  concerning  6,  that 
they  had  any  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity ;  2  had  insane 
mothers,  and  1  had  an  insane  uncle,  a  suicide  j  6  had  mono- 
mania in   the  Prison;   1   partial   mania,  and    1  melancholia; 

3  remaitied  unimproved  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  2  were  cured, 
I  uncertain,  and  1  improved,  and  1  much  improved*     Besides 
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io  ch6  table^  the  phfMeim  slates 
of  th«iir  prisoQCfs  were  iiuuie  oa  i 
:  of  many  wh^ve  mtDdt  h«  eotiiidered  tznoM 

Mm  ike  Stmte  Primn  at  CharltBiawn^  Mas9€tchtisciiM^  the 
pbyseuHi  fli7«,  m  his  repori  far  the  ytat  tnimg  Seplttiiiber 
%.  L%4$,  ^  The  beneficial  opemti^n  of  the  estabikbmeoi  0f 
the  Bnonl  of  Cotnifttwriotien  oci  Lanacy,  to  tnvesligaie  casea  of 
maaiiitf  m  Ae  Vrium,  has  had  but  little  occasion  to  diaplay 
ii»^  diariog  the  last  year.  Ao  la jinitr^f  hare  occurred  requir- 
mq  a  remoral  of  insane  prticinerK  to  the  St3ie  Lunatic  Hotfii* 
ta^  But  I  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself  of  iheir  adrioe  iML^ 
one  instance,  where,  though  1  was  perstiadod  of  tb^  iiisaAiA| 
of  the  conTict,  I  thought  fit  to  yield  to  the  prisoner's 
leqnest,  and  permit  him  to  return  to  labor  At  the  met^ting  i 
the  commissioners,  the  others  were  of  the  ^me  opitiiaii|  < 
the  conriet  soon  regained  his  health/^ 

January  1,  1847.  The  phymdan  of  ih$  Nete  Penitm 
m  Philadelphia  presents  a  table  of  the  eases  of  insanity 
are  sof  posed  to  hav^e  originated  in  the  institution  clurmg  tl 
year,  by  which  it  appears  thai  there  wens  nine  cases,  of  whiel 
8  were  .nen,  1  a  female;  ages  from  17  to  32 ;  mo&tly  eomtntt 
ted  to  Prison  for  larceny ;  health  nj  5  gmd  on  a4mis^&n  ; 
4  imperfect.  They  had  been  in  Prison  from  6  m<>iMh$( 
4  years  ;  in  the  case  of  6,  no  infonnation  concerning  hcnda^ 
tendency;  5  had  monomania,  2  mania,  1  partial,  mu\  1 
oxysmal  mania.  6  remained  unimprmed  at  the  end  of 
year.  The  physician  says,  on  another  page,  **  It  must  l>e  coc 
fessed  that  the  tendency  of  all  seems  to  be  to  pa^  into  dec 
tia."  The  physician  at  Charlesiown  says,  for  the  year 
ing  September  30,  1846,  **  In  regard  to  the  existence  of  ins 
ity  among  the  convicts,  1  am  glad  to  say  that  no  new  case 
occurred  during  the  year." 


No.  G. 


Comparison  of  the  New  Pmitcntmnj  m  Philadelpkia  and  tl 
State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  ^fass,,  in  regard  to  the  Nuw 
ber  of  Pardons  in  the  last  Five  Years. 

The  reason  for  instituiitig   this  comparison  is,  that   It 
claimed  in  official  reports  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  ia 
calculated  to  deter  from  crime,  and  reform  the  offender  bec^ 
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the  number  of  convicts  is  diminished^  withoat  any  considera* 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  diminishedj  by  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  deaths  and  pardons. 

We  have  seen  already,  as  stated  in  No.  3  on  Prison  Dis- 
^iplrne,  (i.  e,j  I  in  23  in  tfie  former,  and  1  in  84  in  the  latter  J 
that  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadel- 
phia was  155  in  10  yearSj  out  of  3,665  prisoners ;  while,  in 
the  same  10  years,  it  was  only  35  in  the  State  Prison  at  Charles^ 
town  J  Mass,,  out  of  2,951  prisoners* 

We  now  propose  to  show  a  similar  disproportion  in  the 
number  of  pardons.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Now 
Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  was  an  example  of  wisdom  in  its 
earliest  years,  in  regard  to  the  discretion  and  caution  with 
which  pardons  were  granted.  But  a  very  great  change  has 
taken  place*  The  government  of  the  Prison,  however,  does 
not  admit  that  this  change  has  taken  place  through  its  agency. 
We  earnestly  desire  to  know  why  it  has  been  done*  Official 
documents  give  the  following  results:  — 


Jfev  Penitentiary  in.  Philedelpkin, 


Avcn.ft  PH«vn«fi, 


1842  .  . 

.  .  333  .  .  . 

.23 

1842 

1843  ,  . 

.  345  .  .  . 

.  15 

1843 

1844  .  . 

.  350  .  .  . 

.46 

1844 

1845  .  . 

.  342  .  .  . 

.32 

1845 

1S46  ,  . 

. .  326  .  .  . 

.  26 

1846 

6  years  ,  .  ,  1,696  .  .  ,  142 


State  Prutm  at  Chartiftovm. 

,  ,  309  .  .  , .    9 

.276 23 

-  271 15 

.282 8 

.270 7 


6  years  .  .  .  1,408 


m 


In  five  years  J  1  in  II  pardoned  tn  ike  New  Penitentiary  in 
Philadelphia,  and  1  tn  22  pardon^  in  the  State  Pris^m  at 
Charlestown, 

L2 
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No.  7. 

Cofnparaiive  Erpenm  of  the  jVai?  Fmitmtiary  in  PMbiAt* 
pliia,  and  tfie  State  Prisnn  ut  Chttrh^^towHf  frmn  18^  lo 
1846^  inehtsive — ^on  the  Authoriiy  of  ihb  AtidiU>r-Geneml*ft 
Reports  for  Pconsytvania^  and  State  PnsoQ  i>ocumeut&  for 
Massac  bti^t  Is* 


N£W   PENITENTIARY    15   PHI  LA  DELPHI  A* 


\ 

liil 

1 

i 
It 

i 

is 

IfH, 

1628 
18^ 
1830 
1^31 
1832 
1833 
1634 

\m^ 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1B41 
1B42 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

«8— 29 
32-l-'33 

it          i.*. 

35  —  36 
37  —  38 

39  —  40 

47  —  48 

40^41 

47-48 

41—42 

39  —  40 

42^43 

43^44 

32-33 

34  —  35 

34 

44            1 

4,000 

5,000 
4,(KK) 

"  ""* 

ioioflo 

80.000 
70.000 
15,000 

20,000 
8,000 

i^mwoo 

3,784  50 
3,746  S3 
4,045  43 
4,312  r>o 
4,379  9t 
%,796  t8 
10,50S  28 
\vm  75 

13,fM  00 

18,(M4  76 

14,6[^  24 

15,5t»C*  68 

14,100  00 

7.tf72  48 

8,000  00 

6,000  00 

8,000  00 

€7»  J9 
411  27 
1,J50  11 
1,177  96 
1,144  05 
l,:i50  22 
l,6a6  57 
J^12  m 

1,637  as 

809  37 
1^96  84 

688  P4 

ei9  73 
1,155  49 

908  62 

"ssiVi 
"iii'm 

243  00 
204  00 
!m  00 

564  00 
375  00 
333  00 

44U  00 
405  OO 
4m»  00 
333  00 

f 

4,40$  m 

M75  4i 

14,04ft  8|j 
14,tiS9H 

I7,8G0  3 
11,027  08 

7,313  ai^ 

4^1* 

216,000 

159,870  14 

IT,047  28 

4,228  00 

117,018  fii 

STATE   PRISON    AT  CHARLESTOWN. 
Paid  from  Prison    l^easmy. 


Tor. 


1828 
1820 
1830 
1831 
18^ 
1833 
1834 
1835 
183§ 
1837 
163B 


4,102  32 
6,995  67 

7,645  28 

7,000  00 

13,428  25 

"WW 


Eani^iiEf. 

Ye*i.     1 

12,167  07 

1839 

7^599  70 

1840 

6,807  02 

1841 

477  31 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

2,773  64 

ElpiftlMEtt. 


4,363  27 


931  36 

mi  35 


45,960  02 


EamiitiiiL 


179  43 

1,015  m 

5,022  n 

504  9B 


36,637  18 
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The  larger  sums  in  the  first  column  were  probably  for  im- 
provement and  enlargement  of  buildings^  and  additional  blocks 
of  cells. 

The  salary  of  officers  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadel- 
phia is  pid  from  the  state  treasury,  irrespective  of  the  earn* 
logs  of  the  Prison  labor,  which  is  inadequate  to  pay  other 
expenses.  The  salary  of  officers  at  Charlestown  is  paid  from 
the  Prison  treasury ^  out  of  the  earnings  of  Prison  labor^  and 
amonnts  to  more  than  ^ISjOOO  annually.  The  expense  of 
conveying  convicts  is  paid  from  the  state  treasury  in  Penn- 
sylvauia,  and  from  the  Prison  treasury  iu  Massachusetts ;  but 
it  does  not  appear,  from  the  auditor-general's  re^x^rt  in  Penn* 
sylvaiiia,  what  proportion  of  the  above  items  belongs  to  the 
New  Peiiitentiary  in  Philadelphiaj  and  vvhat  to  the  Prison  at 
Pittsburg,  not  whether  they  all  belong  to  both. 

The  amount  charged  to  counties  for  the  support  of  their 
convicts  are  items  given  by  the  clerk  iu  the  New  Penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1845. 

The  colutnn  of  items  of  bounty  to  convicts  is  what  was 
given  to  convicts  connected  with  the  New  Penitentiary  in 
Philadelphia;  whether  at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  or  while 
in  Prison  J  is  not  slated  in  the  anditor-generaPs  report. 

The  earnings  above  expenses  at  Charlestown  are  proceeds 
of  Prison  labor  above  expense  for  food,  clothing,  bedding, 
salary  of  officers,  bounty  to  convicls,  (consisting  of  a  new  suit, 
of  clothes  on  discharge,  and  from  3  to  5  dollars  in  money  to 
each,  according  to  the  distance  he  has  to  travel,  his  behavior 
in  Prison,  and  the  probable  use  he  will  make  of  what  is  given 
him,}  Eheexj>ense  of  transporting  convicts  from  County  Prisons, 
and  small  incidental  expenses — not  heary  sums  for  erecting 
new  buildings,  or  making  extensive  repairs*  There  have  been 
appropriations,  by  the  legislature  of  MassachnsettSj  several 
thousand  dollars,  for  repairs  and  improvements,  new  shops, 
&c.,  since  1828. 

In  the  right-hand  column  of  expenses  above  earnings,  the 
salary  of  officers  is  always  included^  which  is  the  heaviest 
item  of  expense  in  the  Prison  at  Charlestown,  but  not  more 
than  it  should  be,  where  the  Prison  sustains  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  Prison  at  Charlestown,  and  is  to  so  great  an  extent 
a  self-supporting  institution. 

It  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  — 
There  were  paid  from  the  slate  treasury  in  Pennsylvania  ta 

Prison  inspectors  and  others,  on  account  of  the  New  Peniten- 


iMPf  m  fhriiirfffcH,  Cram  1828  to  1841^  is- 

^ummmb. fM6,l>00 

jt  Vi0t  warn  fsmm.  fer  nbrj  of  offioerSi 159^870 

?w  ^:mmma^€mnrkH, 17,047 

ifjiarsf  ^  tmarku  omaected  with  the  New  Pcni* 

•fcartarr. 4,9CS 

Vvam^  "»  iiMtf'm  bj  Xev  Peoitentiarjr  for  sup- 

yus:  teitmrnt^mwictM, -  117,913 

Tina  Jt  Mjpon, $345,098 

V ttue.  4K  Ae  MflK  time,  in  the  State  Phsort  at 
the  earnings  exceeded  the 
yeaia, 45,960 

AdfC  jn  4dbcr  jem  io  the  came  range  of  time,  the 
eK^euMsi  eseeeiJed  the  earnings,   ........     36,637 

Ijamat^ ^htiaaeei^ffan  to  the  Prison  at  Cl'iaries- 
MnrBLirftcr  pqwg  all  the  expenses  as  atore 

if^K'Adj  (ft0(  iododing  improTements  and  new 

hiaMmeii,j  of $9,322 


84 


No.  8. 


Cignyiirslfrvg  MoKTAUTr  ahd  Cub&eiit  Expenses  of  iht  ^§m] 
PtmUemHarf  ai  Piii$burg^  Penn.^  one  of  (he  last  tmiU  and  ' 
magi  Offntei  on  the  Pennsylvania  Phn^  and  M^  Staim 
Prieom  at  CharleaUnm^  Mass..,  one  of  the  most  approt^  m^y 
the  Auburn  Plan. 

The  great  difference  of  the  two  Prisons  is  this :  At  Pittshmgj  1 
the  prisoners  sleep  in  their  cells  ;  work  in  their  cells ;  receive  ] 
instruction  in  their  cells;  worship  in  their  celts;  aad  (wbat^ 
diall  1  say  ?)  hav^e  a  soil-pan  in  their  cells. 

At  Charlestown,  the  prisoners  sleep  and  eat  in  their  cells  ;  | 
work  in  the  shops ;  worship  in  the  chapel ;  receive  in&tructioaf 
in  the  chapel,  in  the  shop,  at  the  cell  doors^  or  wherever  the  ] 
warden,  chaplain,  inspectors,  or  other  authorized  persons,  wish 
to  communicate  it. 

The  authority  for  the  following  facts  is  the  oilcial  reports  of] 
these  institutions,  and  the  auditor-general's  reports  for  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  period  of  time  to  which  they  relate  is  from  1S42  to  \ 
1846|  inclusive  —  five  successive  years. 
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reu. 

Ar  PiTTiit/Hd,    Fkhh. 

At  CRABLXtTaw  lif  M4h«| 

Pit«m*n^ 

[XMtlW. 

Prinncn. 

Denlu. 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

163 
148 
130 
130 
126 

5 

6 
6 
4 
6 

287 
265 
276 
287 
253 

2 
2 
2 
I 
1 

5  years 

697 

27 

1368 

8 

Dividing  the  number  of  prisnners  by  the  number  of  deaths, 
it  gives  I  death  in  25  prisoners  at  Pittsburgh  Peim, ;  and  1 
deatti  in  171  prisoners  at  Charlestownj  Mass. 

The  difference  in  expense  in  sustaining  these  prisoners  wbb 
as  follows:  — 


At  PiTTtBVRflj  Ttvit, 

At  CH*iu.tiTMw%  Mam. 

1           Ye<ur. 

f 

IXM*  HboVfl 

LoMnton 

baminfp 

EflrbifiCit 

Eainlnga. 

ibovfr  Ijxim 

J- 

1843 

8,515  00 

931  36 

1843 

9,767  00 

6,022  11 

1844 

6,000  00 

268  68 

'        1845 

5,280  68 

807  35 

1846 

8,945  00 

504  98 

6  years 

$37,607  68 

aS,527  09 

$2,007  39 

The  difference  in  the  loss  and  gain  at  Charlestown  would  be 
balancedj  within  $371  01,  by  deducting  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting prisoners  from  County  Prisons,  which  is  paid  from  the 
Prison  treasury  at  Charlestown, 


rmtftow  Skuarumm  tocivn; 


No.  9. 


C^mtfmrmihm  Earmng9  from  the  Labor  of  Cmi^fk9»  ffi 
y'tm  f^emiteniwry  in  FhiUuielphia  and  in  lAtf  ^ait  Frismm 
mi  CkmHmkfwn  —  on  the  amborJt]^  of  official  re|M>rLs,  [>utH 
\^^  «9  legtfllaljire  documents,  from    Ldi0  to    1846^  in* 


'iMtMlMllHt 


■wt  *■*■#   but  itticd    »iiCfbti4     3T,vft|  CM 

*4  1144^    ftot  uait4   iHil  itBlrd     ITflM  Aft 


IM      Mil 


tM« 


Ml  «U«i   Mt  fUJcd    mil  iUif'd     3&,IG0  «| 


t4jKi5:  an  »     ib;bo  84 1  73;jk4  w  Lsa^asft  ^ 


In  th«  eanimgs  above  expenses  (or  1845j  besides  the  $7^000 
there  were  $1,464  94,  out  of  the  $39,248  27,  set  apart  to  momV 
unsettled  demands. 

In  the  expenses,  including  salary  of  oflicerSi  at  Cbarlesto« 
fur  1840,  there  should  be  added  $4,239  79  of  bills  charg«»btoJ 
but  not  yet  due^  included  in  expenses,  *i 

In  the  expenses  of  1844^  viz.^  $29,598  56,  should  be  addod^ 
bills  not  paid,  $2,779  40. 

No.  10. 

Experience  of  the  New  Penitentiary^  in  New  Jersey  ^  in  rrgor 
to  Solitmy  Confinement^  and  the  Cliange  of  the  S^yaie 
mnstquent  upon  this  Experience. 

This  was  one  of  the  two  State  Prisons  built  out  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  general  plan  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadel-    y 
phia^  for  solitary  confinement;  the  Rhode  Island  Prison  being  M 
the  other,  which  gave  up  the  system  several  years  since,  and 
adopted  the  Auburn  system. 
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The  physician  of  the  inshtutlon,  iu  his  report  for  1839^  pub- 
lished ill  his  olficial  Report  of  the  Prison  to  the  Council  and 
Assembly,  as  a  logtslative  doc u men t^  says,  "Another  subject 
for  observation,  and  whicli  has  not  usually  been  assigned  to 
the  physician,  is  the  intellectual  state  of  the  prisotiers.  This 
properly  falls  within  his  province.  When  the  mind  becomes 
visibly  disordered,  he  is  called  upon  to  restore  the  wandering 
faculties;  and  in  every  stage  nf  obvious  mental  aberration,  from 
the  vacant  stare  of  the  idiot  to  the  frenzy  of  the  maniac,  his 
science  is  looked  to  for  aid*  It  is  not  to  these  extreme  caseSi 
points  conspicuous  by  their  deformity,  that  medical  observa- 
tion ought  to  be  confined.  It  is  the  forming  stage,  the  first 
weakening  of  those  powers  which  hold  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
sanity,  that  he  must  detect.  He  must,  from  the  derangement 
of  the  bodily  organs,  notice  the  encroachments  of  mental  dis- 
ease,  and  gather  from  apj^earances  that  are  unnoticed  by  others 
his  prognostics.  In  the  Prison,  he  will  see  minds,  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  common  perceptions  of  out-of-door  hfe,  would  be  as 
astute  as  others,  indulge  in  the  amusements  of  the  child,  wast- 
ing their  time,  after  their  daily  task  is  over,  upon  toys;  from 
all  that  can  be  perceived,  engaged  in  no  thought  that  is  not 
immediately  associated  with  the  things  around  them  ;  inca- 
pable of  abstract  retiection ;  or,  if  showing  any  evidences  of 
this  higher  operation  of  the  faculties,  it  is  more  the  wander- 
ing of  the  visionary  than  the  operation  of  a  well-balanced 
mind-  Thus  situated  with  respect  to  the  prisoners,  it  would 
be  but  ati  imperfect  report  of  the  medical  attendant,  if  he  did 
not  make  ktiowu  to  you  this,  the  most  important  part  of  his 
observaiaons* 

**  Among  the  prisoners,  there  are  many  cases  of  insanity, 
Somej  on  their  admission,  showed  symptoms  of  derangement, 
and  since  then  have  contimied  in  the  same  state.  Almost  all 
the  cases  that  liave  occurred  in  the  Prison  can  be  traced  to 
onanism.  Among  llie  prisoners  there  are  many  who  exhibit  a 
childlike  simplicity,  which  shows  them  to  be  less  acute  than 
when  they  entered*  In  all  who  have  been  more  than  a  year 
in  the  Prison,  some  of  these  effects  have  been  observed.  Con- 
tinue the  confinement  for  a  longer  time,  and  give  them  no 
other  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  than  this  kind  of  im- 
prisonment affords,  and  the  most  accomplished  rogne  will  lose 
his  capacity  for  depredating  with  success  upon  the  community. 
The  same  inflnerjco  that  injures  the  other  organs  will  soften 
the  brain.  Withhold  its  pro^>er  exercise,  and  as  surely  as  the 
bandaged  Hmb  loses  its  power,  will  the  faculties  be  weakened 
by  sohtary  confinement.     And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to 


^ 
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hint  at  the  treatment  that  ought  to  be  ^xtoudiHl  to  the  prtioii^" 
ers.     NoWy  they  are  managed  under  the  most  favarable  eit^ 
cnmstaoces  the  nature  of  their  confinement  adoiitK.     Evetj 
privilege  the  law  allows  them  is  ^iven  them.     Kind  us^gs^ 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  every  thuig  that  is  culculated 
to  exercise  their  minds  in  the  way  of  reformation  aiid  improre- 
ment,  is  practised  or  imparted  to  them.     If  their  minds   b^ 
weakened  by  confinement,    the   sentiments   most    exercised 
under  the  present  discipline,  and  wtnch  wilt  he  uuM  hkel^  ta 
remain  with  them  when  they  deftart  from  the  Prison ^  are  of 
character  whkh  will  tend  to  make  them  better  citizens*     Wer 
another  course  pursued  in  this  inslitution,  and  the  suf>erinteii4l-^J 
ent  possessed  of  no  sympathy  for  the  convict^  nor  desire  far 
his  reformation,  feeling  satisfied  if  he  tasked  him  to  the  fuU 
amount  of  his  ability  to  labor,  and  gave  him  food  at  the  ap-J 
pointed  times,  in  less  than  a  year  the  New  Jersey  Pemteutiary/ 
would  be  a  Bedlam. 

"  The  practice  alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  and  which  soema^ 
to  be  an  evil  hard  to  prevent,  is  perha[)S  not  so  general  as  it 
was  at  that  time.  Every  opportuinty  has  been  taken  to  wara 
the  convicts  against  the  evils  of  onatiism.  The  keeper  has 
lectured  to  them  in  the  hall,  on  proper  occasions,  and,  by  pre- 
senting the  effects  of  this  vice  in  strong  colors,  ha»  done  some* 
thing  towards  a  reformation.  The  derangements  and  deaths 
that  have  resulted  from  the  practice^  have  become  a  warning  to 
many,  and  caused  a  partial  relinquishment  of  the  habit  As  ' 
may  be  expected  where  so  many  are  confined,  there  is  Millj 
much  of  this  solitary  vice. 

^^  There  are  generally  from  10  to  20  on  the  sick  list.     Some  J 
of  these  are  predisposed  to  consumption  ;  and  2  or  3  have  the 
disease  in  its  confirmed  state,  and  will  die  in  Prison  nidess  they  i 
are  pardoned  out.     Of  all  the  cases  ttmt  occur,  those  dispoaottj 
to  consumption  are  the  most  unmanageahle  in  solitary^canfiiie<*| 
ment.     The  greater  number  of  cases  on  the  list  are  those  forms 
of  debility  that  depend  on  glandular  obstructions,  and  seem 
peculiar  to  Prisons.     They  do  not  threaten  immediate  deatk, 
but  rather  a  gradual  destruction  of  healtih 

''If  there  be  more  disease  in  solitary  confinement^  it  is  of 
peculiar  character,  slow  in  its  work  upon  the  system,  and  im*] 
portant  in  its  effects  upon  the  mind/' 

The  same  physician,  in  his  report  for  1841,  says,  — 

"The  effect  of  solitary  confinement  on  the  prisoners  in  this 
institution  is  well  determined,  however  dilTerenl  it  may  se«« 
from  what  is  reported  of  other  establishments.     As  the  pun; 
ment  is  carried  out  in  this  place,  the  result  is  a  dimip^ri^ 
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force  of  his  organs  generalljr;  and  particularly  a  weakening 
of  the  iniiscniar  fibres,  obstructions  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  vitiated  nervous  action.  The  mind  suffers  in  this  state 
of  tlie  organs ;  and,  when  absolute  derangement  does  not  lake 
place,  its  powers  are  considerably  weakened. 

^^  In  tins  Prison  J  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of 
the  canvicts  as  the  nature  of  their  confinement  will  admit* 
Wliolesome  food,  abundantly  supplied,  —  sufficient  clothing, 
—  cleatdiness, — kind  treatment, — all  tend  to  make  their 
situation  as  comfortable  as  possible*  Wlien  sickness  requires 
a  deprirtnre  from  the  law,  the  convict  has  a  nurse  in  his  cell, 
or  he  has  the  privilege  of  taking  the  air  in  the  yard*  As  far, 
then,  as  this  mode  of  treatment  extends,  every  opportunity  is 
offered  to  make  the  system  of  punishment  tolerable.  But  still 
the  inroads  that  are  made  upon  health  are  a  constant  cause  of 
complaint  amongst  the  prisoners;  and,  as  they  are  making  apj- 
plications  for  panlons  on  this  ground ,  more  than  any  other,  the 
physician  is  constantly  solicited  for  certificates  of  health,  under 
the  belief  that  his  statements  will  go  far  to  induce  the  court 
to  suppose  a  further  confinement  wiU  destroy  the  life  of  the 
petitioner.  Some  have  been  pardoned  for  this  reason,  who 
have  died  soon  after  they  left  the  Prison* 

^'Th**!"*  are  now  amongst  the  152  prisoners  12  deranged 
men.  More  than  half  of  these  were  fit  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum 
when  they  were  received.  Such  men  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  the  discipline  of  our  Penitentiary.  They  subvert  all  order, 
and  call  for  more  attention  than  can  be  give[i  to  thorn.  Itistead 
of  receiving  any  benefit  from  their  cojifinement,  they  become 
confirmed  in  their  malady.  The  other  cases  of  derangement 
have  occurred  in  the  Prison  from  masturbation,  and  tVom  the 
nature  of  the  confinement. 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  cases,  and  draw  the  nice 
disliuclions  between  the  different  species  of  mental  derange- 
ment. The  difference  between  a  sound  mind,  in  which  the 
facilities  preserve  their  balance,  and  that  wide  departure  from 
sanity  which  is  observed  by  the  common  observer,  is  all  that 
need  he  regarded  when  we  investigate  tlie  influences  of  solitary 
confiuenieut.  If,  from  a  slate  of  ordinary  rcasoUj  we  observe 
such  changes  as  warrant  us  to  believe  that  the  prisoner  has  be- 
come diseased  in  his  perce[>tive  and  reflective  faculties,  either 
by  their  increased  or  diminished  action,  or  any  irregularities  in 
tfieir  operations,  we  can  class  him  amongst  the  mentally  de- 
ranged. The  reported  cases  of  mental  derangement  are  to  be 
understood  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense. 

**  The  good  effects  result i tig  from  a  few^  of  the  prisonera 
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being  satteteA  ta  go  into  the  yards  for  the  benefit  of  the  ' 
have  been  strongly  marked/^ 

The  same  physician,  in  his  report  for  1847,  says^  — 

*^  Nowhere,  amongst  the  same  numbm^  and  kiild  of^ieUf  i 
a  better  state  of  health  hefmtnd,^^ 

^^ Amongst  the  244  ronvicts  that  have  bnen  in  the  Pris^ 
during  the  last  12  vwnths^  but  I  death  has  occurred  ;  twr  is, 
at  this  time  J  any  one  in  the  house  whose  complaint  mn  be  con- 
sidered of  a  serious  character  J  ^ 

"  The  system  now  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  pfisonr 
ers  is  so  different  from  that  adopted  at  first,  th^t  it  acamnie 
plainly  for  the  improvement  tn  h^^Uh  and  freedom  fro$l$. 
mental  dise€^es,^^ 
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AxTiCLi  I.    Thli  Society  ahdl  be  c&Ued  the  PRiflon  DiicTrLiK£  Bociitt, 

Art,  2»  !l  ahall  be  the  object  of  tUi»  Society  to  promote  Ihe  improTcment  oJ 
Public  Priiiotia. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  thli  Society  to  take  meajiurcB  for  eSecting  the 
forttiatlon  of  one  or  more  Prbon  Disciplme  Societies  in  each  of  the  United  SUtes, 
BJid  to  codpemte  with  nil  auch  Socio  ties  in  accoinpLiahiiig  the  abject  specified  in 
the  second  article  of  this  Conitrtutioti. 

Art*  4.  Any  Society,  having  the  B&mc!  object  in  view,  which  ehall  become 
BUiiliary  to  thii,  and  flhall  contribute  to  its  fundS|  shall  thereby  secure  for  the 
PriflOBfli  in  the  State  where  auch  Society  U  located,  special  attention  from  i\m 
Society. 

A  AT.  5.     Bach  subBCriber  of  two  doUare,  annuallyf  shall  be  &  Member, 

Art.  6,  Each  snbftcriber  of  thirty  doHaju,  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  Member 
fgr  Life. 

Akt.  7.  The  office  ra  of  this  Society  ah  all  be  a  President,  at  many  Vice- 
Prcsjdenta  as  shfill  be  deemed  expedient,  a  Treasurer,  and  n  Secretary,  to  be 
chosen  annually,  and  n  Board  of  Managers,  whose  dutj  it  shall  be  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Society.  This  Bi^ard  shaJl  consist  ot  six  clergymen  and  six 
laymen,  of  whom  six  ahall  reside  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  iive  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

The  Managers  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  MJ  such  Tac&n- 
cies  as  may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise  in  their  own  Booid. 

Art.  8.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  vhtlj 
be^  ex  oMcio,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Abt.  9.  The  annual  meetinga  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  on 
the  week  of  the  General  Election,  when,  besides  chofjsing  the  officers  as  speci- 
fied in  the  seventh  article,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  foregoiDg  year  reported, 

Aht*  10.  The  Managers  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  as  they  shail  appoint. 

Art.  11.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society ,  and  of  the  Managers^  the  Presi- 
dent, or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Preaident  first  on  the  list  Uien  present,  and, 
iu  Ihe  absence  of  the  President  and  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  such  Member  as 
ahall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  preside. 

Art.  12.  The  Secretary,  in  concurrence  with  two  of  the  Managers,  or,  m 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  any  three  of  the  Managers,  may  call  special  meet* 
inga  of  the  Board. 

Art*  13,  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
Secretary. 

Amt.  14.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  thts  Constitution  ejccept  by  tlie  Bo- 
eiety,  al  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managers 


AirrruAL  meeting. 


The  Twenty-Third  Annual  BnsineM  Meeting  of  the  Priion  DiittpHne  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Park  Street  Chorch  Vestry,  on  Monday,  May  29,  164S,  at  It 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

A  quorum  ^ing  preaent,  the  President,  the  Hon.  Thbodorb  Ltmajv^  tooh  the 
chair,  at  ten  minutes  past  11  o*clock,and  invited  the  Rer.  William  Jk!i  ji»,  D.  D^ 
who  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  choice  of  officers  for  Uie  ensuing 
year. 

For  this  purpose,  a  committee  of  two,  consisting  of  Walter  Chahhi  t  g  ,  M  ,  D., 
and  Mr.  William  W.  Stohb,  were  appointed  to  distribute  and  collect  thr*  voi^s. 

The  votes  being  collected,  it  was  found  that  the  officers  of  the  preci-diiifr  j<<«f 
were  elected,  with  the  addition  of  Johh  R.  Adah,  George  Tich  ^on/ and 
Bradford  Sumner,  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  George  T.  t'lnrit  to 
the  list  of  Managers,  in  the  place  of  Jou5  R.  Ada5,  elected  a  Vice-Pn  HEtJr-nt. 

A  complete  list  of  the  officers  will  be  found  near  the  close  of  this  ]ii^^ir»ri. 

The  second  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  t^ir  Tfrftii- 
urer,  Charles  H.  Mills,  Esq.  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Treasurrr,  a|  the 
request  of  the  President,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  Treasurer  ■  Rrjmrt, 
as  thus  read,  was  accepted,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  (TuruigifrK. 

The  third  item  of  business  was  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Maneers,  April  29,  184 H. 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  the  Society  voted, — 

Ist.   To  repeal  the  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution,  vix. : 

**  Art.  7.    Each  subscriber  of  ten  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Din^e lor." 

The  seventh  article  was,  accordingly,  repealed,  by  vote  of  the  Society. 

2d.   To  repeal  the  eighth  article  of  the  Constitution,  vix. : 

'*  Art.  8.  Each  subscriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who  shall,  by  nni?  adilt* 
tional  payment,  increase  his  original  subscription  to  one  hundred  dolkrPf  ibaU 
be  a  Director  for  Life." 

The  eighth  article  was,  accordingly,  repealed,  by  vote  of  the  Society. 

3d.  To  repeal  so  much  of  the  ninth  article  as  provides  that  every  in  mister 
of  the  gospel,  who  is  a  member  of  this  Society,  shall  be  entitled  to  niei?!  and 
deliberate  with  the  Board  of  Managers. 

So  much  of  the  ninth  article  was,  accordingly,  repealed,  by  vole  of  th» 
Society. 

4th.   To  repeal  the  eleventh  and  seventeenth  articles  of  the  ConstitutioD ,  vix. : 

^*  Art.  11.  Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  meet  and  vote  at  all  meetmgs  of  itui 
Board  of  Managers." 

'*Art.  17.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  such  persoim 
as  have  rendered  essentitu  services  to  the  Society  either  Members  for  Lifb  or 
Directors  for  Life." 

The  eleventh  and  seventeenth  articles  of  the  Constitution  were,  accordingly^ 
repealed  by  vote  of  the  Society. 

It  was  also  voted,  that  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  be  numbered  anew,  In 
conformity  with  these  changes. 

The  fourth  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  and  the  reading  of  parts  of  the  same.  The  Report,  parts  of  which 
were  now  read,  having  been  previously  examined,  by  a  committee  of  iiie  Boafdi 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  accepted  by  the  Board,  was  now 
accepted  by  the  Society. 

It  was  then  voted  that  this  Society  adjourn  sine  die. 

Attest, 

LOUIS  DWIGHT,  Sserstery. 
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A  coMmiTTKE  of  the  Board  of  Maniigers  of  the  Prison  Disci- 
pline Society,  in  presenting  maierials  far  their  Twenty-Third 
Annual  Report,  acknowledge,  in  the  first  place,  the  good  hand 
of  their  God  n]K)Ji  them  atid  the  Society  with  which  ihey  are 
connected. 

Still,  we  have  been  bereaved.  We  have  lost  frnni  among 
onr  friends  and  associates,  during  the  last  year^  a  beaut ifnl  ex- 
ample of  the  Christian  spirit,  VVlio  tiiat  remembers  the  coun- 
tenance of  Samlti:l  Hubbard,  will  donbt  for  a  moment  to  whom 
we  refer?  His  benignity  and  conrtes/j  his  kindnejjs  and  be- 
nevolence, his  smile  of  approbation  and  encouragement  to  his 
younger  brethreji,  engaged  with  him  in  doin^  good,  may  have 
been  eqttalled  among  tlie  living  and  dejarted  friends  of  this 
Society,  but  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  smpassed.  Besides, 
his  mind  was  clear  and  discriminating ;  his  investigations  were 
patient  and  laborious  ;  his  reasonings  were  logical  and  conclu- 
sive ;  his  jutlgmerjt  and  decisions  were  cannons  and  reliabfe; 
his  integrity  and  conscientiousness  never  forsook  iiim  in  giving 
or  refusing  the  weiglit  of  bis  name  and  example  iti  any  cause. 
And  Samuel  Hnbbardj  though  not  one  of  the  earliest,  became 
one  of  the  firmest  and  best  friends  of  this  Society*  His 
prayers  attended  us  in  ptiblic  and  in  private.  In  the  approjiriaie 
language  of  one,  who  sat  by  hts  side  on  the  bench  of  justice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  commonwealth,  and  who  knew 
him  well  J  and  applied  this  language  to  him,  we  sincerely 
respond,  — 

**  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth ;  yea,  saith  the  Sj'irit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.*' 

May  his  mantle  of  peace  and  love  fall  on  us,  and  all  asso- 
ciated with  us. 

At  the  same  time,  when  it  pleased  God  lo  remove  from  the 
world  the  revered  and  beloved  friend  here  named,  as  by  a 
sweet  sleep,  rather  than   by  a  painful  death,  it  pleased  God, 
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also,  to  summon  another  of  our  fathers  aiid  brethren  to  the 
rewards,  as  we  believe,  of  the  just.  The  name  of  Joiii*  Con- 
MiiN  was  enrolled  among  the  most  liberal  and  constant  frieods 
of  this  and  many  other  great  objects  of  benevolence.  On  tk^ 
same  day  both  the  friends  here  named  were  borne  to  tbo 
tomb.     We  mourn  for  them  not  as  without  liope. 

Not  many  weeks  before  the  day  here  referred  to,  unothisr 
benefactor  of  this  Society,  well  known  among  honorable  mer- 
chants and  enterprising  manufacturers  in  Boston,  atjd  csjK^cially 
among  the  friends  of  poor  boys,  and  juvenile  delinqacius,  and 
the  laboring  classes,  died.  His  cheering  approbatiojj  and  sup- 
port we  can  therefore  no  longer  receive.  Patrkk  T.  Jackson 
was  second  to  no  other  man  in  this  community,  in  the  cfiinion 
of  competent  judges,  in  laying  the  foundations  deep  and  strong 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  improvement,  in  the  niaiiu^ 
facturing  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  thus  prevent  tug  a  nox* 
ious  growth  of  ignorance  and  crime,  for  which  similar  ic»wns 
in  older  countries  are  notorious.  He  was  otie  of  ilie  earliest| 
most  cheerful,  and  constant  friends  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society  ;  because,  as  his  conversation  on  the  subject  always 
indicated,  it  had  an  opportunity  to  prevent,  and  had  actually 
prevented,  so  much  vice  and  crime  among  ]wor  children  ;  and 
because  there  was  so  much  more  opportunity  to  do  the  same| 
by  wise  and  continued  effort.  His  last  conversation,  in  hiJ 
counting-room,  with  the  secretary,  was  on  this  tepic-  May 
there  be  found  those  who  will  take  up  this  subject  where  he 
left  it. 

We  trust  Heaven  has  gained  what  we  have  lo&t,  in  the  de- 
parture  from  earth  of  these  three  friends. 

May  their  wisdom  and  benevolence,  their  courtesy  and 
kindness,  their  honors  and  rewards,  be  inherited  by  their 
children,  and  gratefully  remembered  and  possessed  by  u8 
their  friends  and  associates. 

After  the  above  was  written,  when  we  supposed  that  all 
had  been  done,  which  we  should  be  called  upon  to  do^  in 
this  Report,  of  this  mournful  character,  during  the  last  week, 
in  the  midst  of  life,  energy,  activity,  and  extensive  useful- 
ness, our  fellow-citizen,  a  late  chief  magistrate  of  this  city^ 
and  a  long-tried,  steadfast,  and  cheerful  friend  of  ihis  So- 
ciety, was  found  in  death.  On  Thursday,  May  25,  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  Jonathan  Chapman  died.  His  striking  char- 
acteristics were  promptitude,  activity,  energy,  and  goodness. 
"  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,^^  "  All  flesh  i$  as  grass^ 
and  all  t/ie  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  gra^sV 

After  this  notice  of  our  departed  friends,  before  we  give 
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the  general  outline  of  this  Report,  we  add  the  following  pre- 
liminary remarks ;  — 

Our  Comity  Jails^  fnr  ihe  detention  of  those  waiting  trial, 
particularly  in  cities  and  large  tovi^ns,  require  special  attention, 
at  this  time,  as  most  needing  re  form  j  and  as  capable  of  being 
reformed,  and  are  made  the  most  prominent  object  of  this 
Report 

Tlie  new  State  Prisons  are  not  neglected;  but  their  ad- 
ministration and  practical  resnlts  are  carefully  watched,  not 
merely  in  order  to  detect  fan  Its,  but  to  discover  nierit,  arjd  to 
make  the  improvemeuts  introduced  into  any  one  speedily  and 
generally  known. 

The  House  of  Refnrmatjnn  in  Boston,  the  Houses  of  Refuge 
in  New  York  and  Pliilndelj>hm^  the  Farm  School  on  Thomj>- 
son's  Island,  at  id  the  Stale  Farm  at  Wcstboro',  MassaclntsettSj 
are  considered  in  their  general  outline  worthy  of  the  world^s 
imitatioi*,  and  as  stich,  together  with  snnilar  rnstitntions  at 
Warwick  and  Parkhnrst  in  England,  at  Metlray  in  France, 
and  Hamburg  in  Germany.  — institutions  of  one  class,  all  de- 
signed to  keep  children  and  youth  out  of  Prison,  and  train 
them  for  usefnl  and  honorable  itjdiistry  or  apprenticeship,^ — 
will  be  carefully  watched  and  faithfully  presented,  with  more 
or  less  minuteness  of  detail,  as  circtuiistances  require. 

The  great  and  important  object  of  making  suitable  pro- 
vision for  poor  lunatfcs,  in  asylums  rcgidated  on  humane 
and  Christian  principles,  so  that  this  most  mdiappy  class  of 
our  fellow-creatures  may  be  delivered  from,  and  not  returned 
to  Prison,  will  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  connection  between  pauperism  and  crime,  and  between 
Prisons  and  Alnisliouses,  demands  and  will  receive  our  con- 
tinned  attention. 

EtTori  for  discharged  convicts  is  viewed  by  us  as  of  prime 
importance.  And  tfie  origin,  [imgress,  and  success  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  has  been  formed  in  Boston  for  the  advancement  of 
this  object,  has  onr  cordial  apjnobation  and  support*  \Vc  have 
had  but  one  opinion,  in  regard  to  its  utility  and  im|Kirtance, 

A  large  mass  of  evidence  has  accumulated,  on  these  sub- 
jects, during  the  year.  The  committee  af>pointed  by  the  board 
have  carefully  examined  tlie  various  documents  submitted  to 
them  by  tlie  secretary,  and  liave  selected  from  them  the  fol- 
lowing to  constitute  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  present 
year     The  arrangement  is  as  follows:  — 
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1.  Distribution  of  Money  by  the  Prison  Discipline  Society^  t§ 
bath  Schools  in  Prison, 

2.  Legislation  of  Massachusetts ,  during  the  Session  of  1848,  OK 
Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline, 

3.  Important  Provisions  of  Law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  relaiimg 
to  the  State  Prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  and  Clinton  Coumiy, 
passed  December  14,  1847,  under  the  new  Constitution, 

4.  Conversation   with  Hon.  Frederick  Robinson,  Warden  of  tJm 

Prison  at  Charlcstown,  May  5,  1848. 

5.  Conversation  with  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  Chaplain  of  the  Prison  at 
Charlcstown,  on  Prison  Discipline,  May  8,  1848. 

6.  Conversation  with  Elisha  Johnson,  Warden  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Prison,  at  Wethersfield,  March  20,  1848. 

7.  Comparative  Results  of  the  Nao  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  Regard  to  Reasam 
and  Life,  Insanity  and  Death,  during  the  Year  1847,  as  per  the  Uui 
Official  Reports  of  the  Inspectors,  Wardens,  Physicians,  and  Che^ 
lains,  of  said  Prisons,  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  in  which  theff 
are  located. 

8.  Statistics  of  12  American  Penitentiaries  in  1847.  OfEamingM 
and  Expenses  of  the  Prisons  at  Parkhurst  and  Pentonville,  in  suceei^ 
sive  Years,  from  1839  to  1846.  Of  Milbank  Penitentiary,  in  Regard 
to  Mortality  at  different  Periods  of  Imprisonment.  Of  Deaths  from 
ConsumptioA  at  Milbank,  and  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  PhiladeU 
phia.  Of  Mortality  in  several  American  Penitentiaries,  during 
nineteen  and  twenty  Years  in  Succession,  Of  Prison  in  Massaeku^ 
setts,  at  different  Periods  of  Time,  S^c. 

9.  Sufirgestions  on  the  Location  and  Construction  of  Prisons  by  tk^ 
Secretary. 

10.  Conversation  with  Ralph  Day,  Keeper  of  the  County  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  21,  1848. 

11.  Conversation  with  N.  H.  Morgan,  Keeper  of  the  County 
Prison,  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  20,  1848. 

12.  Conversation  with  Andrew  Bryan,  Keeper  of  the  County 
Prison,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Alarch  17,  1848. 

13.  Conversation  with  Francis  B.  Lee,  Keeper  of  the  Count jf 
Prison,  Norwich,  Conn.,  March  23,  1848. 

14.  Conversation  with  the  Sheriff,  with  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and 
with  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the  County  Prison,  Windham  County ^ 
Conn.,  at  Brooklyn,  March  22,  1848. 
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15.   Extracts  from  tht  Biographies  of  Roscoe  and  Lafatfttte^ 

IG.  Extracts  from  Sir  Beitjmmn  Brodie^s  Ttniimoni/  con  cf  ruing 
the  Pentonvillt  Prison^  before  the  Lords*  Committee^  Aprii  20^  1^47 

17.  Jtti^entlc  DrltTiqu€nt$  in  England  attd  Scotland,  ci tract cd  f ram 
the  Testimony  of  Edward  HusktaHj  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Liv^ 
erpooL 

18.  Extracts  from  Tcstimoni/ of  Charles  Pearson,  Ciftf  iSolicitof 
of  London,  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  March  20,  1847,  canctm^ 
iiig  Jtimmile  Delinquents. 

19.  Mortality  during  a  Ptriod  of  ten  Years ^  at  the  Pcnitrntiar^ 
for  Juoenile  Offenders^  in  Paris,  eulhd  La  Rorjuctte^  under  the  two 
Stf stems  of  Separation  at  Night  and  Association  by  Day,  and  Sepa- 
ration  Day  and  Night. 

20.  Prison  Discipline ^  and  its  Results,  as  seen  m  Recommitments 
in  Prance^  according  to  the  Tcstiomnt/  of  the  31imster  of  the  Interior  ^ 
in  a  Rrptff  to  a  Letter  from  Lord  Urougham* 


DISTRIBUTION   C^  MONEY   BY   THE   PRISON   DISCIPLINE   SO- 
CIETY  TO   SABBATH   SCHOOLS   IN   PRISON,   &^;. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  last  year,  that  the  Board  of 
Managers  appropriated  ten  dollars  each  to  ten  Prison  Sabbath 
schools  J  and  fifty  dollars  to  promote  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  State  Prison  of  Vermont. 

The  following  are  the  Sabbath  schools  lo  which  the  com- 
mittee made  the  authorized  remittances:  — 

Maine  State  Prison  Sabbath  school, , %10  00 

New  Hampshire  State  Prison  Sabbath  school, 10  00 

Massachusetts  **  *^  **  *^        .  ,  ,  .  .  10  00 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,       "         '*  «'  '*        10  00 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ''         "  **  ^^       .  .  .  .  .  10  00 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y,,  *'         ''  *^  "     for  men,  .  10  00 

Sing  Sing,     "        ''         ''  *'  "        females,  10  00 

Columbus,  Ohio,     "         *^  "  *«    for  men,  ,  10  00 

Baltimore,  Maryland,       "  "  "      **      "      ,  10  00 

Washington,  D,  C,  *«  **  *'      *'       **      .  10  00 

Rev.  Mr.  Kidder,  Vermont  State  Prison 50  00 

f 150  00 

The  committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  forwarding  of 
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the  above  sums  accomi)anied  the  remittance  with  the  follow* 
ing  letter,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  board  aj 
expressed  in   their  vote  of  May   12,    1847. 

**  Gentlemen : 

'*  We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that,  in  pursotncioT 
the  great  objects  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, at  their  last  meeting,  agreed  to  place  at  your  disposal,  and  re- 
spectively at  the  disposal  of  others  similarly  situated,  the  sum  of  ton 
dollars,  to  be  expended  in  advancing  the  interests  of  your  Prison  Sab* 
bath  school. 

**  In  doing  this,  the  board  recognize,  with  deep  interest,  the  value  of  j 
this  instrument  of  usefulness.  Tliey  regard  it  as  possessing  a  rcllcx 
power ;  and  while  it  benefits  the  prisoner,  as  doing  good  also  u>  hts 
friendly  instructor.  Its  advantages  they  consider  as  hardly  develiiped, 
however,  and  are  desirous  of  ascertaining,  so  far  as  is  practicable^  its 
happy  eU'ects,  especially  in  relation  to  the  discharged  convicts. 

*'  For  this  purpose,  they  request  a  free  and  full  communication  of 
facts,  in  relation  both  to  the  past  history  of  your  school,  and  to  your 
present  efforts  and  prospects ;  and  would  suggest  the  forminj^r  nnd 
keeping  of  regular  records,  in  order  that  annual  reports  may  be  made 
of  whatever  is  interesting. 

"  We  ask  a  reply  to  this  communication  at  your  earliest  conveDierice ; 
and  with  our  best  wishes  and  prayers  for  the  progress  of  Prison  (lis* 
ciplinc,  that  it  may,  with  God's  blessing,  accomplish  the  desirea  df  i 
good  men,  we  are  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM    JENKS 

"  Boston,  May,  1847.  LOUIS  DWIGHT," 

They  received  answers  as  follows :  — 

From  J.  Washburn,  chaplain  of  the  Maine  State  Prison* 

From  Samuel  G.  Berry,  warden  of  the  Ntw  Hampshire 
Stale  Prison. 

From  Rev.  Thomas  Kidder,  chaplain  of  the  Vermont  State 
Prison. 

From  Hon.  Frederick  Robinson,  warden,  and  Rev.  Jared 
Curtis,  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison. 

From  Ransom  Cook,  warden,  and  Abraham  Haff,  chaplain 
of  the  Clinton  County  Prison. 

From  J.  B.  Finley,  chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

From  William  Johnson,  warden,  and  Elizabeth  T.  King, 
secretary  of  Ladies'  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  Baltimore 
Penitentiary. 

From  Robert  Coltman,  warden,  and  John  B.  Fergusoo, 
chaplain  of  the  Penitentiary,  Washington  city. 
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LKGiSLATIOr*    or    MASSACHUSETTS,    DURING    THE    SESSION 
OF    1848,    ON    PRISONS    AND    PRISON    DISCIPLINE. 

The  first  act  of  the  legislature  of  1848j  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  Prisons,  was  passed  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
of  Hon.  John  W*  Lincoln^  of  Worcester,  accompanied  by  a 
petition  signed  by  the  clergy  of  that  town  of  different  de  nom- 
inations,  praying  that  the  county  commissioners  might  be 
authorized  to  furnish  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Jail  and  House  of  Correction  in  that  county* 
The  prayer  of  tlie  petitioners  was  so  reasonable  and  important, 
that  it  was  granted  in  the  form  of  a  general  law,  applicable  to 
all  the  counties  in  the  state-     The  law  is  as  follows:  — 


An  Act  to  provitk  for  the  Instruction  of  Prisonns  in  Jaih  and  Hoiats  of 

Corredion. 
He  it  enartcd^  S^c.^  €LS  follows :  — 

Sfxt,  I.  The  county  commissi  on  era  of  the  several  counties  in 
this  commonwealth  are  hereby  authorized^  at  their  discretion,  mid  at 
the  expense  of  their  respective  countieSf  to  provide  mora)  and  religious 
instruction  for  the  prisoners  con  lined  in  the  Jails  and  Houaes  of  Cor- 
rection of  their  respective  counties. 

Sect.  2.  The  inspectors  of  Prisons  in  ihe  several  counties  shall 
cause  to  be  transmitied,  in  their  annual  returns  to  the  governor,  a 
statement  of  the  expense  incurred  la  carrying  tins  act  into  elfect  iu 
their  respective  counlies. 

Sect.  3*     This  act  shall  take  elTect  from  and  afler  ita  passage. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  February  28,  1848. 


The  second  act  of  the  legislature  of  1848,  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  Prisous,  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  actioti 
of  the  joint  standing  committee  on  Prisons,  who  asked  for 
leave  to  visit  such  Prisons  as  they  could  conveniently  visit, 
during  tlie  session,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was 
needed  in  the  Prisons  in  this  state.  Leave  was  granted 
to  the  committee,  who  accordmgly  visited  several  of  the 
most  important  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  j  addressed 
letters  of  inquiry  to  all,  in  answer  to  which^  they  obtained 
important  information,  which  they  inibodied  in  a  valuable 
report,  accompanied  with  a  bill.  This  bill,  after  being  amend- 
ed, and  having  two  sections  added  to  it,  was  passed.  It  has 
four  sections,  and  provides^  — 

Sect.  1,     That  each  prisoner  shall  have  a  weekly  bath. 

Sect.  2,     That  tlie  State  Prison  and  Houses  of  Correction 
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shall  within  six  months  be  ventilated  in  a  suitable  and  efficient 
manner. 

Sect.  3.  That  the  constituted  authorities  are  authorized  to 
provide  instruction  in  the  evening  to  all  prisoners  who  may  be 
benefited  by  such  instruction. 

Sect.  4.  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  are  au- 
thorized to  furnish  employment  to  persons  confined  in  Jailp 
and  not  yet  tried  or  convicted,  provide<i^  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  labor. 

We  give,  as  follows,  the  report  and  the  act  as  finally  approved 
May  10,  1848 :  — 

House  Documeiyt  No.  208. 

House  of  Representatives,  May  1,  1848. 

The  joint  standing  committee  on  Prisons,  to  whom  were  referred  so 
niucli  of  the  governor's  message  as  related  to  the  State  Prison; 
also,  sundry  memorials  and  petitions  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
Prisons  and  prisoners  in  this  commonwealth;  having,  by  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  many  of  these  Prisons,  as  well  as  by  means  of 
information  derived  from  other  reliable  sources,  duly  considered  the 
whole  subject,  ask  leave  to 

REPORT: 

In  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
class  of  prisoners,  who  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  conn 
monwealth,  in  the  Houses  of  Correction  and  Jails,  the  committee 
have  not  contented  themselves  with  the  usual  annual  visit  to  the 
State  Prison,  but  have  visited  and  examined  as  many  of  the  above- 
nnined  institutions  as  the  limits  of  the  session  and  their  opportunities 
would  permit.  They  have  received  returns  from  the  keepers  of  the 
Jails  upon  various  points.  They  have  derived  much  valuable  infor- 
matiou  from  intelligent  gentlemen  who  were  familiar  with  the  general 
subject,  or  who  were  particularly  interested  and  well-informed  upon 
some  departments  of  it.  They  have  thus  endeavored,  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power,  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  Prisons,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  ascertain  in  what 
particulars  the  existing  laws  may  be  advantageously  revised,  or  their 
observance  more  strictly  enforced.  In  addition  to  these  reasons,  the 
committee  have  felt,  that,  in  confining  their  observation  to  any  one 
Prison,  they  could  not  be  expected,  nor  would  they  be  able,  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  its  merits  or  defects. 

Before  giving  any  detailed  accounts  of  their  visits,  let  us  consider, 
for  a  moment,  what  are  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  Prisons,  and  what  results  they  are 
expected  to  produce. 

The  first  design  of  a  Prison  is,  obviously,  to  protect  society,  by  a 
separation  from  itself,  against  those  lawless  individuals,  who,  by  their 
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ftttaeka  upon  the  rights  of  its  members,  woiild  otherwise  mar  its 
^integrity  or  destroy  lis  harmony*     This  sepiiriuion,  so  far  as  it  may 
fbe  regarded  m  a  punishmeot^  is  m  exact  accordance  with  the  natural 
laws,  which  attach  an  inevitable  pepiiky  to  their  infraction,  and  in  this 
way  point  out  to  men  the  paths  of  danger.     And  it  is,  in  this  regard, 
intended  as  a  salutary  waraing  to  those  e^'lJ-disposed  persons,  whose 
crimes  are  not  yet  su^ciently  distinguished  as  to  forfeit  for  them  their 
liberty,  or  whose  superior  sagacity  and  adroitness  liave  enabled  ihenip 
so  far,  to  avoid  detection  and  the  punishment  which  their  transgrea- 
fiions    merit ;  and,  lastly,    to  restore  the  unhappy   subjects  of   tiiis 
discipline  to  such  a  condition,  so  far  as  they  have  falfen  from  it,  mor- 
hWy,  intellectually,  and  physically,  as  might  quntlftj  them  to  become 
aseful  members  of  that  society  whose  necessary  and  salutary  laws  they 
ttave  violated.     We  would  not  here  be  understood  to  express  any  sym^ 
pathy  with  the  views  entertained  by  some,  who  lose  sight  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  body  of  society,  in  their  mawkish  sensibility  for 
■the   deserved   suifering  of  one  of  its  members,  and  who,  by  their 

9ndnct,  would  seem  to  desire  the  safety  of  a  part  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole.  We  believe  there  are  crimes  of  so  deep  a  tlye^  that  a  duo 
regard  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  and  a  merciful  consideration  for  the 
safety  of  the  inni>ccnt  victims  of  such  offences,  demand,  with  entire 
justice,  the  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  even  sometimes  the  life,  of 
iheir  perpetrators.  Still,  every  prieoner  has  rights  which  we  most 
cheerfully  acknowledge,  and  which  should  be  the  more  scrupulously 
respected,  because  his  very  situation,  as  such,  makes  it  the  more  difli- 
cult  for  him  to  maintain  them.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  greater  power. 
Surely  imprisonment  and  death  are  bitter  enough,  and  have  within 
themselves  elements  of  sufToring  sufficient  to  render  legal  satisfaction 
for  any  crime.  Where,  then,  is  the  right  to  ^peradd  to  either  of 
these  a  denial  of  the  common  mercies  of  Providence,  and  to  deprive 
the  prisoner  of  the  means  of  maintaining  or  establishing  his  bodily 
or  moral  health  during  the  weary  days  and  nights  which  may  be  allot- 
ted to  him  I 

How  much  more  when  the  prisoner  is  not  a  criminal  — when  he  ji 
detained  for  examination  only  ^ —  as  a  witness  —  or  as  a  debtor?  And 
yet  all  these  are  done  in  this  state  of  Massachusetts,  Prisoners  are 
shut  up,  in  the  old  Jails,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  in 
crowded,  likhy  rooms,  without  air,  without  water,  without  exercise, 
employment,  or  instruction.  There  are  not,  excepting  in  two  or  three 
instances,  any  bath-rooms,  or  any  suitable  conveniences  for  bathing 
—  no  means  for  ventdation  —  no  lights  at  night  —  no  hfibits  of  indus- 
try encouraged  —  no  chaplain  or  teachers  provided.  They  are  only 
schools  of  vice,  where  the  younger  are  tauglii  by  the  older  sinners, 
and  their  whole  elTect  must  be  to  make  their  inmates  worse,  instead 
of  better.  They  are  insecure,  not  easdy  supervised,  and  in  all 
respects  are  decidedly  inferior,  in  structure  and  management,  to  the 
Houses  of  Correction,  or  the  State  Pri.son ;  to  cither  of  which  it 
would  be  ahnost  a  charity  to  commit  pjrisoners  in  preference. 

They  ought  by  all  means  to  be  re-modelted  at  the  earliest  possible 
period. 
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Constructiaii  of  Prisons. — It  is  obrioos,  from  what  has 
already  said,  that  a  Prison  most  be  constructed  with  a  direct  refiBreoM 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used ;  and  with  an  especial 
regard  to  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  those  who  are  expected 
to  occupy  it ;  or  it  must  inevitably  fail  to  accomplish  them  under  the 
most  discreet  and  well-applied  management 

Security,  —  An  insecure  Prison  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There 
should  be  no  opportunity  for  escape.  All  hope  of  this  ought  to 
expire  in  the  mind  of  a  prisoner  the  moment  he  enters  its  doors.  It 
is  an  important  step  in  his  discipline.  With  no  delusive  idea  of  shorts' 
ening  his  allotted  term  of  imprisonment,  he  submits  himself,  if  not 
immediately,  at  last  quietly  and  resignedly,  to  the  fate  which  he  is 
satisfied  he  cannot  avoid.  And  the  structure  of  the  State  Prison, 
and  of  the  Houses  of  Correction,  which  are  modelled  upon  it  with 
some  additional  advantages,  will,  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  be  f 

very  likely  to  have  such  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  almost  any  pri^ 
oner  ;  while  the  antiquated  and  insecure  plan  of  the  old  Jails  would 
especially  invite  attempts  to  escape  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and 
efforts  to  aid  him  on  the  part  of  accomplices  from  without. 

But,  in  these  days  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  there 
arc  convicts  who  could  scale  any  walls,  or  pick  any  locks,  if  they 
had  but  time  and  the  opportunity,  so  that,  afler  all,  the  greatest  seciH 
rity  of  a  Prison  must  consist  in  the  vigilance  of  its  officers,  and  the 
perfection  of  its  system  of  surveillance.  The  Prison,  to  this  end| 
should  be  so  constructed  that  the  keeper,  at  any  time  of  day  or  night, 
should  be  able  to  command  a  view  of  the  position  of  every  prisoner 
at  a  glance.  This  is  the  case  at  the  State  Prison,  and  at  most  of  the 
Houses  of  Correction ;  but  it  is  an  impossibility  in  the  old  Jails,  The 
keeper  should  also  be  so  situated  in  regard  to  the  prisoners,  as  to  hear 
even  from  his  sleeping  apartment  the  least  unusual  noise ;  but  as  the 
Jails  are  at  present  arranged,  the  prisoners  may  make  the  **  night  hid- 
eous ''  with  their  cries,  without  awaking  the  keeper,  or  the  watchman 
of  the  Prison,  or,  if  he  is  aware  of  some  disturbance,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  charge  the  offence  upon  any  particular  prisoner. 

Salubrity,  —  The  Prison  should  be  so  constructed,  as  to  presenre, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  health  of  its  inmates.  It  will  be  admitted,  we 
presume,  that  the  state,  by  her  agents,  has  no  right  to  destroy  the 
vigor  of  the  constitution,  or  to  enfeeble  the  physical  powers  of  pris- 
oners, to  such  a  degree  as  to  affect  their  viability,  or  to  deprive  them 
of  the  health  upon  which  they  must  depend  afler  their  release  to  pro- 
cure a  livelihood  for  themselves  or  families.  Does  not,  then,  the 
converse  proposition  stand  upon  the  same  basis,  viz.,  that  the  state  is 
also  bound  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  preserve  their  health  ? 

The  necessary  means  for  accomplishing  this  desirable  end  are, 

1.  Ventilation. 

2.  Cleanliness. 

3.  Exercise. 
Ventilation,  —  Man  is  a  respiratory  animal.     He   breathes,  and 

therefore  he  exists.     The  design  of  respiration  is,  to  supply  the  blood. 
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through  the  lungs,  with  the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  which  m 
necessary  to  sustattt  tife^  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  tKrow  oW  from  the 
system  the  carboaic  acid  gas,  a  product  of  the  combustion  which  is 
constantly  going  on  there,  and  a  deadly  poisonp  In  the  open  air,  this 
paisan  is  constantly  absorbed  by  vegetation,  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen  given  out  in  liberal  qutintities;  but  in  a  close  room  the  air  \s 
constantly  deteriorating,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  unfit  for  respi* 
lation,  and,  when  the  carb<mic  acid  in  it  amounts  to  six  or  eight  per 
cent.»  will  destroy  life  as  certainly  as  immersion  in  tvater.  Yet,  in 
estimnling  the  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be  supplied,  we  ought  not 
merely  lo  took  at  what  the  system  will  tolerate,  but  to  supply  that 
Eunount  which  wilJ  sustain  the  most  vigorous  emtence  for  the  longest 
period. 

Now,  the  Prisons  are  almost  without  any  adequate  or  systematic 
arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  the  prisoners  suffer  very  much  from 
the  want  of  it  Few  of  them  are  ventilated,  the  House  of  Correctiou 
at  South  Boston  being  the  best  example^  while  the  Jail  in  the  same 
county  is»  in  this  respect  ns  in  all  others,  tbe  worst.*  Ventilation 
includes  warmings  for  the  want  of  which  many  of  the  rooms  io  the 
JaiJs  are  now  entirely  abandoned  during  the  winter. 

Citanliness.  —  This  is  a  most  important  item,  and  includes,  of 
course,  the  cleansing  of  the  apartments,  the  bedding,  and  tbe  clothes 
and  persons  of  the  prisoners.  The  most  necessary  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  present  case^  and  the  one  wbich  is  the  most  neglected 
in  all  the  Prisons,  is  the  universal  want  of  suitable  baths  and  other 
conveniences  for  daily  ablution. 

If  tbe  entire  body  of  tbe  prisoner  is  cleansed  daily  by  a  bath,  as  it 
should  be,  much  labor  will  be  saved  in  washing  the  bedding  and 
clot  Ilea,  and  the  prisoners  will  be  more  Yigi:»rous,  cheerful,  and  active. 
Bathing  is  one  of  the  moat  important  means  for  preservincr  health 
under  any  circumstances.  We  most  earnestly  recommend  immedi- 
ate attention  to  this  point  Tlie  trouble  and  expense  of  a  daily 
shower-biiih  would  be  a  thousand  times  compensated  by  its  benefits. 

Exercise  and  Lah&r.  —  As  has  already  been  remarked,  tbe  pris- 
oners in  the  Jails  are  the  greatest  sulferera  in  this  regard.  We  have 
seen  them  striding  to  and  fro,  in  their  contracted  rooms,  with  the 
utmost  appearance  of  sulTering  from  the  want  of  it,  and  all,  who 
were  questioned  on  the  point,  expressed  great  eagerness  tn  avail  t hem- 
id  vcs  of  any  labor,  if  it  could  be  allowed.  If  well-ventilated  work* 
iliops  were  attached,  as  they  should  be,  to  all  tbe  Jails,  the  condition  of 
prisoners  would  be  vastly  improved,  and  the  saving  of  expense  to  the 
L  counties  would  be  very  considerable.  Many  years  ago,  the  Jails  in 
fifiwitzerland  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  permitting  labor  to  this 
class  of  prisoners,  and  an  allowance  of  one  sixth  of  the  promts  of  the 
work  was  given  to  them  as  an  encouragement.  The  results  were  in 
all  cases  admirable. 


*  This  Duildini^  hus  been  ieverid  limes  indioted  as  a  iiiikiaiic«,  and  certamlf 
no  place  of  the  kind  better  deserves  tlie  Dame^ 
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Instruction,  —  This  is  a  most  important  consideration  in  the 
duct  of  Prisons.  So  far,  the  advantages  offered  by  the  laws,  and  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  indiTiduals,  have  not  been  so  extensively  nsefid  m 
might  be  desired.  If  the  several  Prisons  were  lighted  at  night,  and 
some  assistance  were  allowed  by  the  various  authorities  to  procore 
teachers,  who  should  instruct  those  who  are  desirous  or  in  need  of 
such  instruction  in  the  elementary  parts  of  education,  much  good 
might  be  accomplished.  If  there  were  no  moral  considerations  in* 
volved  in  the  care  of  prisoners,  the  dictates  of  policy  merely  woald 
be  of  sufficient  weight  to  enforce  attention  to  the  various  points  to 
which  allusion  has  now  been  made.    If  prisoners  are  kept  in  a  deanly  j 

and  healthy  condition,  and  taught  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  ^ 

they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  reformed,  to  respect  themselves  and  ' 

each  other ;  and  the  state  is,  at  the  same  time,  saving  herself  the  risk 
of  supporting,  after  their  discharge,  so  many  otherwise  idle,  vicious, 
and  helpless  vagabonds. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  made,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  Pris- 
ons, we  have  endeavored  to  set  down  '*  nought  in  malice,  but  rather 
extenuate ; "  for  we  have,  in  all  cases,  been  assisted,  with  the  utmost 
readiness  and  courtesy,  by  the  various  officers  connected  with  them ; 
and  their  errors  and  omissions,  where  observed,  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  are,  in  most  cases,  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstances, 
often  regretted  by  themselves,  in  which  the  state  of  the  laws,  or  the 
structure  of  the  buildings,  has  placed  them. 

The  State  Prison.  —  This  institution  was  visited  by  the  whole 
committee,  and  found  to  be,  in  most  respects,  in  excellent  condition. 
The  discipline  we  believe  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  the  productive- 
ness of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  excel- 
lence and  energy  with  which  the  affairs  of  its  internal  economy  are 
conducted.  The  workshops  are  entirely  without  ventilation,  and  that 
of  the  Prison  itself  could  be  much  improved.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  fact,  that  there  have  been  no  deaths  in  the  Prison  for 
some  time  past;  and  there  is  a  consequent  impression,  that  all  its 
circumstances  are  therefore  the  most  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  The 
want  of  ventilation,  above  referred  to,  the  necessity  of  more  frequent 
bathing,  and  the  exclusion  from  the  open  air,  —  the  only  time  now 
allowed  being  ten  minutes,*  twice  daily,  —  are  certainly  causes  which 
cannot  exist  without  some  prejudicial  effect  on  the  health  of  prisoners. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  reported,  that  there  has  been  a  remarka- 
ble immunity  from  severe  and  fatal  disease  among  the  prisoners ;  but 
this  should  be  considered,  in  our  opinion,  partly  as  an  evidence  of 
what  their  constitutions,  originally  stronger,  perhaps,  than  those  of 
the  average  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  out  of  Prison,  will  endure. 
It  is  a  well-known  physiological  fact,  that  the  conservative  powers  of 
the  constitution  will  often  adapt  it  to  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
if  their  continuance  or  frequent  repetition  render  it  necessary.     For 

*  To  tliiB  thould  be  added  the  time  taken  in  pasting  to  and  from  the  work- 
shops, which  would  make  about  forty-five  minutes  altogether. 
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example^  a  dislocated  bone,  after  a  tlme^  will  move  vcr^  well  in  a 
new  and  unnatural  socket ;  the  stomnch  will  digest^  ollen  for  a  con- 
Bid  erable  length  of  time,  certain  articles,  which  are>  in  themselves, 
highly  indigestible.  But  the  new  joint  does  not  play  with  the  pre* 
eision  and  ease  of  the  old  one ;  and  the  stomach  will,  at  last,  break 
down  in  its  unequal  task,  and  be  finally  rendered  incapable  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  lightest  and  most  wholesome  food.  So  ihatj  notwithstanding 
ihe  apparently  favorable  condition  of  the  health  of  the  prlaonerSj  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  they  must  often  leave  the  Prison  in  a  condition  not 
wholly  adapted  to  grapple  with  the  vicissitudes  of  a  necessarily  less 
regular  and  more  exposed  life. 

We  think  the  connection  of  the  cooking  and  washing  departments 
in  the  same  room,  very  disadvantageous.  It  gives  a  general  air  of 
discomfort  to  that  part  of  the  house,  which,  perhaps,  may  account  for 
our  impression,  that  tlio  State  Prison  was,  in  point  of  neatness,  far 
inferior  to  another  Prison  in  SnfTotk  county,  where  the  annual  num- 
ber of  prisoners  is  much  greater,  their  sentences  shorter,  and  their 
habits,  previous  to  admission,  much  more  filthy* 

We  would  recommend  that  the  windows  of  the  outer  walls  of  the 
main  Prison  be  so  enlarg:ed,  as  to  give  sutTicieni  light  for  reading  in 
the  cells.  This  object^  however,  cannot  be  fully  accomplished  w*ith- 
out  substituting,  for  the  present  cell  doors,  those  made  with  round 
iron  bars  and  open  grated. 

The  warden  has,  with  commendable  zeal,  established  an  evening 
school  Cot  reading,  which,  he  thinks,  has  proved  of  much  advantage, 
and  we  think  an  appropriation  annually  fur  this  purpose  would  be  a 
wise  thing,* 

Houses  of  Correction.  —  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general 

structure  of  these  Prisons,  and  referred  to  their  superior  advantages* 
Their  principal  defects  are,  want  of  ventilation  and  a  regular  system 
of  batliing,  both  of  which  can  be  easily  remedied  by  the  proper 
authorities,  without  the  necessity  for  any  large  expenditure  of  money. 
In  all  the  Houses  of  Correction,  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  various 
industrial  pursuits,  under  the  superintendence  of  those  who  contract 
for  the  lakir;  thus  saving  the  expense  of  supervision  to  the  counties, 
and  insuring  constant  and  close  attention  to  their  work. 

The  House  of  Cm^rect ion  at  South  Boston. — This  hns  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  committee,  and  they  can  most  cordially  recommend 
it  as  a  moilel,  in  its  wonderful  neatness  and  the  perfection  of  its  digci- 


•  In  regard  to  the  last  Beabence  before  the  first  parisgrnph  on  the  above  page, 
we  know  of  uo  PriBon  where  more  la  doQe,  if  io  much,  lo  iovigomte  both  Uody 
and  mind. 

In  regard  to  llic  fir*t  pnragrapb  itself,  the  reaaon  why  tlic  eooking,  th*? 
baking,  and  the  wimlutig  were  ploced  in  one  large  apartoifnt,  ralhfr  tlmn 
In  three  iiniiU  upurtmenta,  was,  tiiot  a  greater  number  of  priflonera  miglit 
he  tirought  under  the  eonataat  iuperriaion  of  one  offi&er,  instead  of  tlirt^o 
officers. 

And  in  regiiTtJ  to  the  paragrapli  obout  tho  evening  school^  we  believe  fbe 
itatemcnt  concern  inn  it  Is  applicable  lu  the  House  of  Correctmn  at  Soutli  lius 
ton*  and  miL  to  the  State  Prison. 
^} 
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plinc,  worthy  of  imitatum  hj  any  institatioo  in  the  atile.  The  whole 
Prison  is  well  lighted  at  night  The  priaonen,  as  at  the  Stale  PrieiM^ 
are  separated  at  night,  or  for  discipline,  and  congreffate,  without  faefaig 
allowed  to  communicate,  during  the  day,  this  method  having*  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  all  the  advantages  of  both  systems,  without 
the  disadvantages  of  either. 

House  of  Correction  at  Worcester. — This  is  a  ffood  boiIdiB|r 
and  pretty  well  kept  Ventilation,  bad.  Number  of  prisoners,  40: 
The  rooms  for  female  prisoners  are  entirely  unsuitable.  There  waa 
an  insane  man  here,  sent  some  years  ago  from  the  Worcester  Hoe* 
pital,  which  is  within  sight  and  at  a  short  distance.  The  Jul  now 
makes  part  of  this  building,  and  has  every  necessary  convenience. 
There  is  an  excellent  workshc^ ;  and  a  chapel,  in  which  a  Sabbath 
school  is  kept  and  religious  services  are  held.     For  these,  and  several  ; 

other  valuable  improvements,  the  county  is  indebted  to  the  sheriff,  Mr.  % 

Lincoln.  'I 


i 


House  of  Correction  at  Ipswich.  —  This  is  a  well-kept  institntioa, 
and  the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  well  disciplined  by  their  very  judi- 
cious keeper.     Some  of  the  prisoners,  as  a  privilege  for  good  CMidnct,  ,'d 
are  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  building  to  labor,  under  the  charge  of  aa  'j 
assistant  keeper  and  contractor.     There  is  a  poor  little  epileptic  bc^,          '" 
10  years  of  age,  here,  in  prisoner's  garb,  who  was  committed  solely 
on  account  of  his  misfortunes,  and  without  any  crime.     The  Insane 
Hospital  for  Essex  county  is  an  adjoining  building. 

The  Jail  is  a  separate  structure,  having  all  the  defects  of  the  other 
old  Jails. 

House  of  Correction  at  Cambridge.  —  This  does  not  differ  from 
those  already  described,  excepting  that  it  has  a  range  of  under-ground 
dungeons,  intended  for  punishment ;  whose  use  should  be  abandoned^ 
as  tiiey  are  not  fit  to  be  inhabited  by  any  human  being.  We  found  in 
two  close  cells,  which  are  situated  upon  the  basement  floor,  two  little 
boys,  the  one  12  and  the  other  14  years  of  age,  who  had  been  de- 
tained tliere,  without  any  bed  but  the  floor,  for  three  days  and  nights. 
The  youngest  was  flushed  and  feverish,  and  said  that  he  had  not  slept 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  We  thought  the  punishment  by  far 
t(K)  severe  to  be  applied  to  boys  of  that  age.  This  is  about  to  be 
ventilated. 

Tlic  Jail  in  the  same  yard  is  well  kept,  but  is  an  unsafe  and  incon- 
venient old  building. 

House  of  Correction  at  Dedham.  —  This  is  a  modern  structure,  and  <[ 

con ven  ient  in  its  arrangement — no  ventilation — no  baths — not  neatly  i 

kept,  one  of  the  cells  being  used  as  a  privy,  contrary  to  the  statute.  j 

Tliere  are  three  insane  persons  here,  one  male  and  two  females.  J 

The  ieniales  were  very  fdthy  and  neglected.  i 

The  Jail  is  also  on  the  old  plan,  and  as  bad  as  any.  | 

The  Jails.  —  An  inspection  of  several  other  Jails  not  yet  alluded 
to,  and  the  returns  from  the  various  Jails,  made  to  this  committee, 
have  satisfied  us  that  the  inherent  badness  of  construction,  of  which 
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we  have  already  Eipoken,  makes  an  exact  conformity  lo  the  statutes 

difficult.  The  prisoners  are  crowded  together,  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  rooms  are  not  trustworthy,  aud  often  hecause  they  cannot 
be  warmed  j  and  the  convicted  and  unconvicted,  the  uhl  and  youngs 
are  mixed  up^  with  an  indiacriintnalion  entirely  in  violation  of  law. 

There  were,  on  the  1st  of  April,  in  the  19  Jails  of  the  common- 
wealth, 189  prisoners*  The  whole  number  of  cells  was  reported  ta 
be  *^i¥J,  of  which  only  139  were  occupied. 

The  Jails  at  Springfield,  Lenox,  and  Greenfield,  are  exceptions  to 
most  others  in  the  state,  being  constructed  upon  the  ndmirable  plan 
of  the  Houses  of  Correction.  The  Jail  prisoners  at  the  two  first  are 
furnished  with  the  means  of  labor,  of  which  they  gladly  avail  them^ 
selves.  These  all  require  ventilation ,  and  some  better  accommoda- 
tions for  females  are  wanted  at  Springfield^ 

With  these  facts  before  them,  the  committee  are  unanimously  of 
the  opinion,  that  something  should  he  done  in  regard  to  the  old  Jails, 
and  would  respectfully  suggest,  whether  they  could  not  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  an  entirely  new  classf  of  Prisons, 
to  be  called  Ilausvs  of  DcUmtion, 

It  seems  to  them  also,  that  the  Jails  should  themselves  be  provided 
with  classes  of  apartments  of  various  grades,  and  fitted  up  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  different  classes  of  prisoners  who  can  be  ap- 
propriately assigned  to  them*  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  remark 
that,  however  well  constructed  a  Prison  may  be»  its  benefits  may  be 
entirely  lost,  if  its  discipline  is  not  well  administered,  and  its  advan- 
tages availed  of,  by  keepers,  who  shall  not  only  possess  tJie  mere 
physical  powers,  which  have  too  long  been  the  chief  requisites  for 
such  officers,  but  also,  who  shall  be  distinguished  for  the  possej^sion 
of  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  can  alone  thoroughly 
fit  ihiwn  for  the  performance  of  their  responsible  duties, 

Aud  the  committee  do,  therefore,  unanimously  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  accompanying  bill. 

For  the  CnmmHtn. 

HENRY  G.   CLARK. 
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Abstract  of  Rdurm  from  the  Jails  qf  the  CommonweaUh^  tkmring  Omr 
dUioHy  April  1,  ld4a 


Name  of  Jail. 


Whole 
Number  of 
Pruonen. 


\VI)ol« 

Number  of 

CelU. 


Number  of 
CeUfl  oecu- 


DotbePrtem- 
eralUTe  any 


DodMMMH 
en  kvn  ny 
rmfktfmtmr 


Barnstable, . . . 

Boston, 

Cambridge, . . . 

Concord, 

Dedham, 

Edgartown,.. . 
Gr»;enfu*ld,  . . . 

Ipswich, 

J^nox, 

Lowell, 

Nantucket, . . . 
New  Bedford, 
Newbury  port,. 
Northampton,. 
Plymouth,.... 

Salem, 

Springfield,.. . 

Taunton, 

Worcester,  ... 


7 

58 

9 

4 

10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

18 

1 

7 

2 

2 

15 

ID 

13 

4 

8 


189 


G 

63 

12 

9 

9 

2 

11 

15 

7 

26 

4 

14 

6 

6 

9 

20 

36 

13 

40 


309 


4 

38 
5 
4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

7 

18 

1 

3 

2 

2 

7 

14 

13 

4 

8 
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no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yeg 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yc 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
sometimes 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

ye«* 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 


♦  There  is  also  an  cYcning  school,  under  the  voluntary  instruction  of  the  keeper. 


An  Act  in  rdation  to  Prisoners. 

Be  it  enacted,  S^*c.,  as  follows:  — 

Skct.  1.  Each  prisoner,  who  may  be  confined  in  any  of  the 
Prisons  of  the  commonwealth,  shall  have  a  weekly  bath  of  cold  or 
tepid  water,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ; 
unless,  by  reason  of  the  sickness  of  such  prisoner,  such  bath  shall  be 
hurtful  or  dangerous. 

Sect.  2.  The  State  Prison,  and  the  Houses  of  Correction,  shall, 
within  six  months  afler  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  ventilated  in  a  Buitp 
able  and  efficient  manner. 

Sect.  3.  The  warden  and  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison,  the 
county  commissioners  of  each  county,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  with  the  sheriffs  of  each  county,  respectively,  are 
hereby  authorized  to  furnish,  at  the  expense  of  said  counties,  suitable 
instructions  in  reading  and  writing,  for  one  hour  each  evening,  (ex- 
cept Sundays,)  to  all  such  prisoners  as  may  be  benefited  by  such 
instruction,  and  desirous  to  receive  the  same. 

Sect.  4.  The  sheriffs  of  each  county  are  hereby  authorized  to 
furnish,  according  to  their  discretion,  employment  to  all  persons 
confined  in  the  Jails  under  their  charge  respectively,  of  such  nature, 
and  in  such  places,  as  they  may  judge  best,  and  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  safe-keeping  of  said  prisoners :    provided^  however^ 
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that  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall   be  construed  to  require 
the  performance  of  any  labor  by  any  person  confined  in  said  Jails* 
Approved  by  the  governor,  May  10,  1848, 

The  third  act  of  the  legislature  of  1848  relates  to  the  terms 
on  which  board  shall  he  supplied  to  prisoners  by  jailers,  and 
that  payment  may  be  made  either  at  $1  75  per  week,  except 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  or  by  a  salary,  the  terms  to  be  fixed 
by  the  county  commissioners.     The  act  is  as  follows  i — 


An  Act  m  addition  to  an  Ad  to  pnmidc  for  tht  Gova-nmtnt  and  Managtmait 
of  HouMM  of  CbrrecffoJi  tn  eerlmn  Cas^s^ 

St  it  marUd,  ^c.^  asfoliows:  — 

Sect.  1.  The  keepers  of  the  several  Jaib  and  Houses  of  Correc* 
tioii^  in  the  several  counties  in  this  commonweahh,  (excepting  the 
county  of  SuflbJk,)  shall  receive  from  the  several  counlies,  in  which 
they  are  respectively  located »  llie  sum  of  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  week^  for  the  hoard  of  each  prisoner  therein  confined »  wliich 
shall  be  paid  them  by  the  treasurers  of  their  respective  counties,  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  overseers  of  said  Houses  of  Correction ;  and  in 
those  counties  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  comtniseioners, 
the  above  sum  shall  not  be  an  adequate  compensation,  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  make  such  further  allowance  as  they  shall  think 
reasonable,  and  the  proceedings  cunserjuent  thereon  shall  he  conform- 
able to  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is 
in  addition. 

Sect.  2.  The  county  commissioners  of  said  counties  may,  if  they 
shall  judge  it  to  be  expedient,  pay  to  the  said  jailers  and  keepers^  as  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  a  salary,  to  he  agreed  upon  by  ihe 
parties,  instead  of  paying  them  for  the  board  and  support  of  said  pris- 
oners; in  which  casCi  all  ueccBsary  supplies,  for  said  Jails  and  Houses 
of  Correction,  shall  he  procured  and  furnished,  under  the  direction 
of  said  commissioners,  by  said  keepers,  at  the  expense  of  said  counties. 

Sect.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  inconsistent  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  fourth  act  of  the  legislature  of  1848,  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  PrisonSj  is  a  resolution  passed  in  consequence 
of  several  petitions  upon  the  subject  of  insanity;  one  from 
[the  county  of  Berkshire,  signed  by  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able citizens,  iti  different  towns,  praying  that  two  insane  men 
suITering  in  tlie  Comity  Prison  at  Lenox  might  be  provided 
for  in  a  suitable  manner  elsewhere.  The  committee  on  char- 
itable institutions,  after  a  full  hearing  of  all  the  parties  inter* 
ested,  made  a  report,  to  which  is  annexed  a  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  J  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee,  from 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and 
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make  report  to  the  next  legislature.  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Taf^ 
lor,  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Cook,  Wood,  Dawes,  Boatwdb, 
and  Eenrick,  of  the  House,  were  the  committee  appointed; 
and  they  have  already  entered  on  the  duties  assigned  them.'  ^ 

The  report  and  order  are  as  follows :  —  ' ' 

House  Document  No.  139.  i 

House  of  Refresentatifes,  April  5,  1848.  ^ 

The   committee  on  public  charitable  institutions,   to  whom  ware  i 

referred  the  several  petitions  to  the  legislature  upon  the  subject  of 
insanity,  and  their  order  thereupon,  have  considered  the  same^  and 
herewith 

REPORT: 

That,  after  a  full  hearing  of  all  the  parties  petitioning,  and  an 
interview  with  the  trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  and,  further, 
the  opinion  expressed  by  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Woodward,  past 
superintendent,  and  Dr.  Chandler,  present  superintendent  of  that 
institution,  the  committee  are  impressed  with  the  strongest  coane- 
tions  that  some  measure  should  be  adopted,  on  the  part  of  the  cooi- 
monwealth,  for  more  extended  accommodation  for  those  afflicted  with 
this  malady. 

Various  methods  have  been  considered  by  the  committee,  in  their 
deliberations  to  meet  this  increasing  want  1.  Such  as  an  enlarglH 
ment  of  the  present  Hospital  at  Worcester ;  2.  The  removal  of  mdk 
patients  from  whom  an  income  is  now  received ;  3.  An  alteration  in 
the  present  law,  so  modified  that  the  removal  of  patients  under  the 
control  of  the  trustees  to  the  counties  from  which  they  were  commit- 
ted, should  be  restricted  to  the  demented  subject,  with  a  further  pnn 
vision,  afler  such  removal,  that,  should  they  become  dangeroiudT 
insane,  the  judicial  power  may  exercise  authority  to  recommit;  4. 
The  expediency  of  the  erection  of  another  Hospital  in  the  westmi 
part  of  the  state. 

To  the  first,  the  committee  believe  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
Hospital  at  Worcester  would  be  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  it 
could  not  be  done  to  the  needed  extent  on  the  grounds  there  possessed, 
and  would  hazard  much  its  being  well  controlled ;  be  too  onerous 
upon  its  superintendent,  and  adverse  to  the  known  opinion  of  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  minds,  that  too  large  a  number  should  not  con- 
gregate in  such  an  asylum.  Fifty  in  number  are  already  at  Worcester 
more  than  it  has  proper  accommodation  for. 

2.  Having  patients  removed  from  whom  an  income  is  derived,  the 
committee  would  not  encourage,  for  they  think  this  class  of  patients, 
when  convalescent,  are  exemplary  to  their  associates  there,  and  it 
gives  a  character  to  the  institution  in  the  public  mind  which  it  would 
not  have  were  it  a  pauper  institution,  and  it  relieves  the  state  in  part 
from  the  burden  of  its  support. 
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3.  As  to  the  altaration  of  the  present  law,  the  committee  believe 

it  would  not  be  judicious  to  alter,  for  the  Hospital  at  Worcester  would 
ioon  have  a  larger  proportion  than  was  ever  intended  of  the  furiously 
insane  J  a  reaaonable  proportion »  however,  should  be  accommodatedj 
for  it  is  the  settled  conviction  of  all  conversajit  with  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  that  a  well^arranged  and  well-conducted  HoBpitaJ  should 
comprise  patients  of  all  siages  of  insanity,  that  the  inHuences  of  each 
class  upon  the  others  may  conduce  for  the  good  of  all,  lessen  the 
labors  of  the  government,  as  well  as  give  them  a  better  understandiag 
of  its  degrees. 

And  4,  —  which  the  committee's  attention  was  particularly  di- 
rected to,  by  an  order  of  the  legislature  to  consider,  they  gave  their 
attentive  considerations.  They  think  the  location  to  be  fixed  upon 
requires  more  extended  inquiry  and  more  matured  judgment  than 
they  can  now  give.  One  idea  emanating  from  Dr,  Bell,  superintend- 
ent of  the  M'Lean  Hospital,  is  worthy  of  much  consideration,^ — 
that  of  having  a  Hospital  exclusively  for  the  Irish,  {among  whom  the 
cases  are  numerous,)  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  Irish  superintend- 
ent and  subordinate  officers,  subject,  however,  to  the  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees  appointed  as  those  at  Worcester  now  are.  This 
would  be  viewed  favorable  in  that  it  might  relieve  the  Worcester 
Hospittd  of  their  most  troublesome  patients,  and  remove  the  prevail- 
ing impression  upon  the  minds  of  naturalized  and  adopted  Irish 
citizens  that  they  are  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  granted  to 
the  native  crtizen ;  but  to  thiB  the  committee  feel  that  one  serious 
objection  might  arise,  in  that  of  its  being  too  national  in  its  character. 
The  propriety  of  this  would  need  much  reflection. 

The  coumiittee  find  thtil,  by  their  present  investigation,  there  are 

now  believed  to  be  within  this  commonwealth  three  or  four  hundred 

immune,  in  various  stages,  unprovided   for,  and  upon  many  of  which 

conflicting  claims  arise,  before  committees  of  the  legislature,  upon 

I  allowance  of  support:  still  more,  for  many  years  past,  action  has  been 

^proposed  to  meet  the  supposed  difficulties  as  to  what  constitutes  legal 

insanity^  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  state  of  mind  a  person  should  be, 

to  he  considered  a  pauper,  claiming  protection  of  the  commonwealth. 

These  several  propositions  coming  so  forcibly  to  the  committee's 

consideration,    they    deem    it   most  advisable,  to  insure   satisfactory 

results,  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  following  order.  * 

For  the  CmnmiUte. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  COOK, 

Ordered,  That  -,  with  such  as  the  Senate  may  join,  be  a 

committee  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  whole  subject  connected 
with  insanity  within  this  commonwealth^  and  that  said  committee  be 
directed  to  consider  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  and  report 
at  the  early  part  of  the  next  session,  upon  such  measure  best  to  be 
adopted  by  the  commonwealth,  whether  in  that  of  an  enlargement  of 
the  present  Hospital, — -a  dilTerent  classification  of  its  inmates,  —  an 
alteration  or  amendment  of  the  present  laws  applying  to  insanity,  or 
an  erection  of  a  new  liospital,  —  and,  if  so,  the  best  location ,  with  a 
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plan  and  estimate  of  its  cost  for  erection  and  equipment  necesurf  to 
meet  all  wants. 

The  same  committee  on  charitable  institutions,  whose  vialti- 
able  report  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  important  resolution, 
visited  several  of  the  charitable  and  humane  institutions  pal- 
ronizcd  by  the  state,  and  made  a  valuable  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  same,  from  which  we  make  a  single  extract^  la 
show  what  has  been  done  in  two  counties  in  the  common? 
wealtli,  in  connection  with  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction^  to 
make  suitable  provision,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
poor  lunatics  confined  on  their  premises. 

''  The  Lunatic  Hospital  at  East  Cambridge  was  visited  on  the  26tli 
of  February.  This  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Watson,  master  of  the  House  of  Correction.  It  is  a  pauper 
institution,  the  sexes  occupying  distinct  buildings,  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  which  is  neat  and  convenient;  but  the  enclosure 
so  limited,  (being  within  that  allotted  to  the  House  of  Correction  and 
Jail,)  that  its  inmates  must  necessarily  be  debarred  from  that  best  of 
remedial  agents,  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  present  number  of 
patients  are  32,  all  state  paupers,  — 16  of  each  sex.  They  are  moAt]| 
incurable  cases,  from  whom  no  change  for  the  better  can  ever  be 
expected.  In  attendance,  conveniences  for  cleanliness,  and  ccnnfort. 
they  seem  to  have  every  care  bestowed  upon  them.  An  experienced 
physician  visits  them  as  circumstances  require.  At  this  institution, 
there  is  no  provision  for  the  furiously  insane."  .... 

"  At  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Ipswich,  there  were,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  60  patients,  49  males  and  II  females,  of  which  36  are  state 
paupers.  This  Hospital  is  pleasantly  located,  and  conveniently  con- 
structed, with  the  exception  of  its  arrangement  for  ventilation,  which 
is  decidedly  bad,  having  no  advantages  but  by  the  windows.  The 
halls  and  dormitories  appeared  clean  and  comfortable,  and  ihe  ii^ 
mates  quiet  and  well  cared  for.  The  apartments  for  the  furiousif 
insane,  in  the  basement  story  of  the  building,  were  well  lighted  and 
warm.  To  those  of  the  committee  who  visited  this  institution  last 
year,  there  appeared  a  commendable  improvement  in  the  cleanliness 
of  this  establishment,  and  a  further  improvement  might  be  made.  The 
conveniences  for  house-bathing  are  complete,  having  better  advantages 
for  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  than  at  any  other  establish ment 
that  the  committee  visited.  At  this  institution,  as  well  as  that  at  East 
Cambridge,  the  committee  regret  that  their  boundaries  are  so  con- 
tracted, &r  the  reason  that  the  patients  must  necessarily  be  deprived 
of  the  alleviating  agent  —  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  for,  to  those 
whose  insanity  has  been  of  short  duration,  open-air  amusement  is  con« 
sidered  one  of  the  most  improving  means  in  diverting  the  mind  from 
its  delusions.  This  Hospital  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Benjii* 
min  Kimball,  and  visited  by  an  experienced  physician." 

The  fifth  act  of  the  legislature  of  1S48,  in  which  this  Soci- 
ety has  taken  a  strong  interest,  and  which  is  remotely  and 
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indirectly  con necled  with  the  improirement  of  Prisons^  (though 

not  so  obviously  to  many  persons  unacquainted  with  Prisons 
as  to  «Sj)  was  a  series  of  resolutions  concerning  the  teaching 
and  training  of  idiots.  These  resolntions  were  passed  on 
the  recommendatiou  of  the  same  important  committee  of 
both  branches  on  charitable  institutions,  and  had  their  origin 
in  a  report  from  the  commissioners,  signed  by  S.  G,  Howe, 
as  chairman,  which  commission  was  appointed  two  years 
since,  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  make  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  made  a  brief  report,  through  their  chairman, 
last  year;  and  asked  to  have  their  commission  prolonged 
another  year,  which  was  done  ;  and  this  year  made  an  able 
report,  strongly  recommending,  by  facts  and  arguments,  the 
commencement  of  an  effort  with  a  class  of  10  idiots,  that  it 
might  be  seen  and  known,  as  the  result  of  observation  and 
experiencej  in  Massachusetts,  what  could  be  done  for  their  in- 
struction and  improvement.  In  furtherance  of  tliis  humane 
purpose,  were  the  following  resutts. 


Senate  Docdment  No,  106, 

The  joint  committee  on  public  charitable  institutions,  to  which  was 
referred  the  report  of  the  commissigncrs  appoinicd  by  the  governor 
and  council,  under  the  resolve  of  April  11,  1646,  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Idiots  of  ihe  common  we  tilth,  to  ascertain  their 
number,  and  whether  any  thing  can  be  done  for  their  relief,  aak 
leave  to 

REPORT: 

That  common  observation,  the  oflici:d  report  of  the  varjons  town 
officers,  and  the  research  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the  special 
purpose,  all  concur  in  showing  thnt  there  are  a  large  number  of  idiotic 
persons  in  the  commonwealth,  who  live  in  a  state  of  brutieh  ij^io- 
rance,  idleness,  and  degradation,  and  ^o  down  to  the  grave  like  the 
brutes  tliTit  perish,  without  a  ray  of  religious,  moral,  inteliectual  light; 
and  estperience  has  shown  that,  where  such  persons  are  taken  at  a 
proper  age,  they  may  be  trained  to  habits  of  decency,  industry,  and 
ribriety,  and  lifted  up  from  the  sJongh  of  mere  animal  existence  to 
^the  phitform  of  humanity;  and  the  Mate  admits  the  claims  or  every 
one  of  its  children  to  a  share  in  the  common  blessings  of  educatioHi 
and  provides  it  by  special  enactments,  and  at  great  expense,  for  those 
whocnnnot  be  tatightin  common  schools,  such  as  the  blind  and  mutes* 

Aud  idiots,  the  most  helpless  and  wretched  of  ail,  are  most  in  need 
of  skilful  iui^truclion. 

And  that  religion  and  humanity  demand  that  a  fair  trial  should  be 
made  of  tlieir  capEjcityfor  improvement.     Umler- these  considerations, 
your  committee  ask  leave  to  report  the  accompanying  resolves. 
Per  Order  of  the  CommiUtt, 

THOMAS  BRADLEY,  Clmrman. 
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Resoltes  eoneermng  TVaifdng  amd  TVodkn^  IrfibCt. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
monwea]th,  a  sum  not  exceeding  92500  annually,  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  ten  idiotie 
children,  to  be  selected,  by  the  governor  and  council,  from  thoie  at 
public  charge,  or  from  the  families  of  indigent  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  commonwealth :  provided,  that  an  arrangement  can  be 
made  by  the  governor  and  council  with  any  suitable  institution  now 
patronized  by  the  commonwealth  for  charitable  purposes;  and  fn^ 
vided,  that  said  appropriation  shall  not  be  made  a  charge  upon  the 
school  fund. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  institution  undertaking  the 
instruction  and  training  of  said  idiots,  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  and 
every  year,  render  to  the  governor  and  council  an  account  of  the 
actual  expense  incurred  on  account  of  said  idiots ;  and  if  the  amount 
expended  shall  be  less  than  the  sum  received  from  the  public  treie- 
ury,  the  unexpended  balance  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
the  next  annual  appropriation. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  trustees  shall  be  authorized  to  require 
that  the  authorities  of  any  town  which  may  send  any  idiot  pauper  to 
them  for  instruction,  be  required  to  keep  them  supplied  with  comfort- 
able and  decent  clothing. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  for 
$2500,  on  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth,  in  favor  of  the  treae- 
urer  of  any  institution  which  shall  take  the  responsibility  of  training 
and  teaching  said  ten  idiots,  as  soon  as  he  shall  receive  official  infbr-  / 
mation  that  the  trustees  will  assume  that  responsibility. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  May  8,  1848. 

The  sixth  act  of  the  legislature,  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Prisons,  relates  to  the  additional  encouragement 
afforded  to  the  agent  for  discharged  convicts.  Such  an  agent 
was  appointed  under  the  act  of  1845,  and  this  agency  has  been 
continued  ever  since,  first  imder  the  direction  of  Enoch  Hnnt, 
and  then  under  the  direction  of  Augustine  C.  Taft.  The  latter 
gentleman  is  also  agent  for  the  society  in  Boston  having  the 
same  object  in  view.  A  report  was  submitted  by  him,  during 
the  last  year,  to  the  governor  and  council,  and  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  legislature,  and  a  petition  was  also  presented  to 
the  legislature,  asking  from  them  further  aid  for  discharged 
convicts,  signed  by  Walter  Channing  and  others.  This  peti- 
tion was  committed  to  the  joint  standing  committee  on  Prisons, 
and  a  report  was  made  favorable  to  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners, signed  by  H.  L.  Dawes  for  the  committee.  This  re- 
port was  accompanied  by  a  bill,  which  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 
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Senate  DocuurEifT  No>  4. 


To  Hii  Eicdltne^  ikt  Goi^emar  and  tht  Honorahk  the  Council  of  Gie  Onn^ 
mommaWi  of  Afassachusdtt : 

The  agenl  for  discharged  con v ids  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  iiecaimt  of  hiB  doings  during  ihe  period  from  the  lOih  day 
of  March,  the  date  of  his  commission^  to  the  3Uth  day  of  September, 
1847,  embracing  nearly  seven  months.  In  that  period,  538  convictd 
have  been  discharged  from  the  State  Prison  at  Charleatown  by  expi- 
ration of  sentence,  and  7  by  remission  of  sentence,  making  in  aJl 
45.  Of  this  number,  »)!  called  upon  the  agent,  and  were  variously 
assisted,  according  to  their  wants ;  employment  was  procured  for  3 
others,  at  their  request,  but  they,  for  various  reaaonsj  did  not  cull  to 
secure  the  places. 

There  were  1^  assisted  to  obtain  employment :  4  were  aided  to 
obtain  voyages,  and  went  to  sea ;  4  others  are  known  to  have  gone  to 
work  with  some  of  the  contractors  at  the  Prison,  or  at  places  procured 
by  their  friends,  but  were  otherwise  assisted  by  the  agent;  7  were 
aided  to  go  directly  to  tlieir  friends;  1,  who  was  nearly  blind,  was 
placed  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  2  went  to  their  friends  without 
aid.     The  course  of  0  is  unknown. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  warden,  the  agent  is  allowed  to  consult 
the  records  of  the  Prison,  and  to  a.icertain  from  the  officers  the  gen- 
eral character  of  each  prisoner,  —  his  capacity  for  business,  his  skill 
in  the  department  of  labor  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and,  by  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  each  convict  previous  to  his  discharge,  to  learn 
his  own  peculiar  wants.  In  this  way  a  gteat  deal  is  learned  which  is 
necessary  in  obtaining  a  suitable  place  of  employment,  or  otherwise 
affording  counsel  and  aid.  With  resi>ect  to  those  who  are  discharged 
by  order  of  court,  or  by  remission  of  their  sentence  by  the  execulivej 
no  opportunity  is  had  for  a  previous  acquaintance. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  discharged,  13,  while  in  the  Prison, 
were  employed  at  stone-cutting,  7  in  the  brush  shop,  6  in  the  cabinet 
shop^  3  at  upholstering,  !  as  cook,  2  in  the  shoe  shop,  1  was  a  whiie- 
Bmith,  2  were  tailors,  1  was  a  hatter.  The  employment  of  9  wm 
unknown  to  the  agent. 

Of  those  who  called  upon  the  agent^  employment  at  stone-work  was 
procured  for  8 ;  7  went  to  some  mechanical  work,  4  went  to  sea, 
1  into  a  wtKiilen  factory,  1  opened  a  medical  office  in  the  city,  1 
worked  in  a  livery  stable,  1  at  the  confectionary  business,  1  went  to 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Inftrmary,  and  7  went  to  their  friends. 

Of  the  wliole  number  discharged,  23  have  continued  to  do  well,  afi 
far  as  yet  known,  and  some  of  them,  from  the  testimony  of  employers 
and  otherj^,  arc  known  to  bo  doing  remarkably  well,  2  are  now  doing 
well,  but  who,  in  all  things,  have  not  conducted  with  strict  propriety, 
Witli  respect  to  13,  nothing  is  known  against  them ;  2  are  supposed 
not  to  have  done  well,  though  that  is  not  certainly  known ;  1  has 
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been  recommitted  to  the  State  Prison  for  stealing  an  oTereoat;  1 
now  under  arrest,  awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  of  larceny;  1  wi 
sentenced  at  the  Police  Court  to  pay  a  small  fine  for  a  petty  larceny; 
and  1  is  understood  to  have  been  sent  to  the  House  of  CorrecUoo  in 
a  western  county,  ffx  drunkenness;  1,  who  was  accused  of  8tealiiig» 
absconded. 

7  of  the  men  were  discharged  in  March,  6  in  April,  8  in  May,  8  in 
June,  7  in  July,  4  in  August,  and  5  in  September. 

The  undersigned,  as  general  agent  of  the  Boston  Society  for  aiding 
Discharged  Convicts,  is  enabled  to  furnish  these  men  wiUi  clothin^» 
with  board,  (until  employment  can  be  procured,)  with  tools  for  their 
work,  or  with  means  to  carry  them  to  their  friends;  all  of  which,  by 
the  limitations  of  the  statute,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  in 
the  capacity  of  state  agent 

The  agent  has  also  been  called  upon  for  assistance  by  persons  who 
had  been  discharged  from  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown  in  prerioos 
years.  11  of  this  class  have  been  variously  aided  :  6,  to  employment, 
with  clothing,  board,  &c. ;  4,  with  board,  and  means  to  get  to  their 
friends ;  for  another,  considerable  effort  was  made  to  get  a  fishing 
voyage,  but  he  remained  at  work  in  the  city.  Nothing  has  been 
heard  against  any  of  these,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to  have  con- 
ducted very  well.  2  have  been  assisted  who  were  from  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Prison.  They  were  provided  with  food,  clothing,  and  means 
to  get  to  their  friends.  2  from  New  York  Prisons  called  and  received 
aid,  and  4  from  other  Prisons  in  this  state  were  furnished  with  em- 
ployment. 

The  undersigned  has  been  able  to  assist  these  persons  also  as  agent 
of  the  Boston  Society  for  aiding  Discharged  Convicts. 

The  agent  endeavors  to  keep  informed  of  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  each  discharged  convict.  Letters  are  frequently  received 
from  them  ;  also  from  their  employers. 

As  many  of  them  have  been  in  the  family  of  the  agent  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  they  frequently  call  to  spend  an  evening,  or  make 
a  visit,  and  have  invariably  conducted  themselves  with  manly  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  They  manifest  a  great  deal  of  delight  and 
gratitude  at  the  treatment  they  receive,  and  in  no  case  have  the  hos- 
pitalities tendered  them  been  abused.  They  seem  especially  pleased 
to  find  a  house  open  to  receive  them,  many  of  them  having  been  out- 
casts for  years.  This  is  particularly  true  of  some  who  had  been 
several  times  in  Prison.  One  man  spent  a  number  of  days  in  the 
family  of  the  agent,  who  had  passed  thirty-one  years  of  his  life  in  the 
State  Prison  at  Charlestown.  He  stated  that  he  had  served  under 
seven  different  wardens,  and  had  been  discharged  several  times,  but, 
until  the  last  time,  was  met  by  no  friendly  hand,  and  the  consequence 
was,  he  had  resorted  to  his  old  haunts  and  former  associates.  In  a 
short  time  he  had  found  himself  again  in  Prison.  While  he  was  with 
the  agent,  he  was  very  modest  and  respectful  in  his  deportment,  and 
grateful  for  every  little  attention. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  undersigned  would  take  occasion  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  warden  and  the  other  officers  of 
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the  State  Prison,  who  have  so  kindly  afiarded  him  facilities  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  AUGUSTINE   C.  TAFT, 
Boston^  Decanber  13,  1647. 


House  Document  No*  40. 

House  or  Representatives^  Fthruar^  19,  1S48* 

The  joint  standing  committee  on  Prisjons,  to  whom  was  commilted 
the  petition  of  Walter  Channrng  and  others,  praying  for  further 
relief  to  discharged  convicts,  submit  the  following 

REPORT ; 

That,  in  looking  at  the  practical  operation  of  the  act  of  IS45, 
*  relating  to  discharged  convicts,**  the  attention  of  the  committee  haii 
been  drawn ^  not  only  to  the  good  actually  accomplished  ihrongh  its 
proviBions,  but  to  that  which  the  state  has  left  undone^  from  the  limit 
which  the  law  has  fixed  to  the  powers  and  means  by  which  its  benev- 
olent designs  are  to  be  accomplished.  As  the  statute  is  understocNl, 
the  agent  has  not  the  power,  had  he  the  means^  under  it,  to  provi di^ 
discharged  convicts,  to  the  slightest  extent,  *'  with  clothing,  with 
l>oard  until  employment  can  be  procured,  with  tools  for  their  work,  or 
with  means  to  carry  them  to  their  friends.*'  The  statute  is  under- 
stood to  contemplate,  not  only  a  more  limited  expenditure,  but  a  nar- 
rower sphere  of  action.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  private  contri- 
butions of  benevolent  individuals,  this  worthy  functionary  would  have 
found  his  arm  paralyzed,  and  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the  humane  in- 
tentions of  the  legislature  checked  and  thwarted,  by  the  very  terms 
in  which  his  authority  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Has  the  common  wealth  done  all  it  ought  to  do  for  this  class  in  the 
community,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act? 

By  preexisting  law,  each  discharged  convict  is  furnished  with  one 
pair  of  socks,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  a  shirt,  a  coat, 
a  pair  of  pants,  and  money  not  exceeding  five  dolbrs.  By  the  act  of 
1845,  he  may  receive,  in  addition,  the  counsel  of  the  agent  and  his 
aid  in  procuring  employuient.  This  would,  at  first,  seem  ample,  and 
all  which  could  be  required  of  the  commonwealth.  But  what  is  the 
condition  of  a  discharged  convict?  He  has  lieen,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  confinement, — ^and  it  may  be  one,  and  it  may  be  twenty 
years,  —  the  "ward  of  the  state."  His  strength,  his  energies,  his 
whole  life,  during  that  period,  have  been  the  property  of  the  common- 
wealth—  sold  for  crime.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  All  this  is 
the  just  forfeiture  which  follows  crime.  It  is  not  the  wish  of  the 
committee  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
which  awaits  the  violation  of  law  in  Massachusetts.  It  is,  too,  the 
glory  of  our  system,  that,  while  it  administers  in  severity^  it  supplies 
every  want  of  the  convict.  He  has  no  care,  he  can  take  no  thought 
of  to-morrow.  He  is  clothed,  he  is  warmed,  he  is  fed,  and  ministered 
unto.     He  works  and  nhc^s^  and  his  whole  duty  is  done. 

While  the  committee  have  no  desire  to  make  iliis  otherwise,  they 
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are  led  to  ask,  For  what  condition  in  life  does  a  long  term  of  audi 
confinement  fit  a  haman  being?  For  what  position  amooff  men  do6« 
it  not  rather  unfit  him?  He  serves  out  his  time,  he  pays  toe  penahy, 
he  does  all  which  the  law  exacts  of  him ;  but  he  comes  oot  of  Prison 
a  helpless,  grown-up  child.  He  has  no  preparation  for  this  new  posi- 
tion in  life,  into  which  he  b  as  suddenly  pushed  as  he  was  suddenlr 
snatched  firom  it  in  the  beginning.  He  walks  forth  into  a  world  au 
new  to  him.  He  knows  not  what  has  happened  during  his  removal 
from  it.  He  knows  not  the  temper  of  those  around  him— who  ■ 
friend  or  who  b  foe.  He  has  fire  dollars  put  into  his  pocket,  but  he 
has  forgotten  to  provide  for  a  single  want  There  is  a  city  of  sweet 
things  and  treacherous  cups  before  him.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  he  does 
not  walk  forth  at  once  a  strong  man?  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  straightway  fall  into  excess  and  crime,  instead 
of  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society  ?  Prudence,  no  less  than 
humanity,  demands  of  the  conunonwealth  that  it  thrust  not  thus  the 
weak  into  temptation. 

If  any  out  of  the  number  thus  discharged  should,  with  an  honest 
purpose,  seek  employment,  he  cannot,  in  Uie  winter  season,  work  m 
the  suit  furnished  him  on  leaving  the  prison,  nor  can  he  at  any  season 
work  without  tools.  But  he  has  no  money  to  purchase  either ;  nor 
has  the  agent,  under  the  present  law,  the  means,  or,  as  it  is  under* 
stood,  the  power,  to  furnish  them  for  him.  The  practical  application 
of  the  law  in  this  particular,  during  the  past  year,  has  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  both  the  means  and  the  powers  of  the  agent 

That  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth,  which  opens  the 
paths  of  sobriety,  of  industry,  and  comfort,  to  this  class,  taking  upon 
itself  anew  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship,  and  holds  out,  to  the 
weak  and  hesitating,  inducements  and  allurements  to  enter  and  secure 
their  fruits,  is  founded  alike  in  benevolence  and  wisdom.  In  this 
spirit,  and  by  the  aid  of  private  contributions,  which  have  formed 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  effected,  much 
good  has  already  been  done  by  the  agent.  Much  more  could  and 
ouaht  to  be  done. 

in  recommending  an  increase  of  expenditure,  the  committee  do 
not  wish  to  take  away  the  necessity  of  private  benefaction  or  coopera- 
tion, but  merely  that  the  commonwealth  may  hereafter  bear  some  just 
proportion  of  the  great  work  of  preserving  its  own  children  from 
crime,  and  of  protecting  society  from  the  criminal.  They,  therefore, 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  bill. 

For  the  Committee. 

H.  L.  DAWES. 

An  Act  incMilion  to  an  Ad  relating  to  Discharged  Convieti, 

Be  it  enacted f  S^c,  as  follows  :  — 

Sect.  1.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  agent,  prescribed  in  the 
first  section  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  chapter  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  entitled 
*'  An  Act  relating  to  Discharged  Convicts/'  it  shall  hereafter  be  the 
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duty  of  such  agent  to  furnish  such  discharged  convicts,  as  may  seek 
Ills  aid,  with  clothiufr,  board,  and  tools  suitable  for  their  einploy- 
inent,  wheneFer  and  in  such  manner  aa  he  may  deem  proper  and 
expedient, 

SccT.  %  Said  a^rent  shall  keep  a.ii  account  of  the  time  employed 
and  money  expended,  in  the  perft>rmance  of  the  duties  of  his  olBce 
prescrihed  in  this  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  in  addition ^  and 
shall  present  the  same  to  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison^  and  their 
approval  thereof  shall  entitle  him  to  receive^  from  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dollars  per  amium, 
for  which  the  ffovernor  is  requested  to  draw  warrants  from  time  to  time, 

Sfxt*  3,  All  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  Us  passage. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  24,  1848. 


The  seventh  act  of  the  legislature  of  1848,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Prisons,  is  an  act  providing  in  what  mauner  an 
insane  person  imprisoned  for  debt  may  be  removed  from 
Prison  to  an  asykimj  as  follows  :^ — 

Am  Act  /or  Ifat  Btmoml  of  Jtimm  Ptrmns  con^ned  in  Jail  for  Debt, 

Be  it  atar^ed^  4'^-*  ^^  follows:  — 

Sect,  1*  Whenever  any  person  is  oonfiaed  in  Jail  on  mesne  pro- 
cess, or  execution^  supposed  to  be  insane,  and  thereby  rendered  in- 
capable of  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath,  any  person  interested  for  his 
removal  from  Jail  on  account  of  his  supposed  insanity,  may  apply  by 
petition  to  the  judge  of  probate,  in  and  for  the  county  in  which  said 
person  is  imprisoned,  settin|T  forth  the  facts  in  the  case  :  —  Whereupon 
said  judge  shall  appoint  a  lime  and  pbce  for  a  hearing  and  examina^ 
tion  in  the  premises,  and  shall  order  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the 
creditor,  or  his  attorney,  on  whose  suit  said  person  is  confined,  7  days 
previous  to  the  lime  of  said  examination;  and  if,  upon  said  hearing 
and  examination,  said  judge  shall  be  satisfied  that  said  person  is 
insane,  said  judge  may  order  his  discharge  or  removal  to  the  Insane 
Hospital  at  Worcester,  or  such  other  place  as  is  provided  by  law  for 
insane  persons  in  any  town  or  city  in  this  commonwealth. 

Sect.  2,  Said  judge  for  receiving  such  a  petition,  issuing  the 
order  of  notice,  and  examination  and  adjudication  thereon,  shall  re- 
ceive the  mm  of  five  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  petitioner. 

Sect.  3.  Whenever  any  person  is  removed  from  Jail  as  above 
provided,  the  legal  rights  of  said  creditor  sh^ll  not  be  affected  thereby, 
but  shall  remain  as  though  no  cominitmenl  had  taken  place* 

Approved  by  the  governor,  May  10,  1848. 
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IMPORTANT    PROVISIONS   OF  LAW  IN   THE    STATE    OF   NEW 
YORK  CONCERNING  PRISONS,  PASSED  DECEMBER  14,  1847. 

Chapter  460.  —  An  Abstract. 

Section  10  provides  that  convicts  in  County  Prisons  may  be 
employed  on  highways  and  public  works  with  the  consent  of 
the  suj)ervisors  of  the  county. 

Section  11  provides  that  when  thus  employed  they  shall  be 
chained.* 

Section  13  provides  that  each  keeper  of  a  County  Prison 
shall  provide  a  Bible  for  each  room  in  the  Prison,  to  be  kept 
therein,  and,  if  possible,  cause  divine  service  to  be  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  at  least  once  every  Sabbath, 
provided  there  is  a  room  in  the  Prison  which  can  be  safely  1 

used  for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  30.  The  State  Prison  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  three 
inspectors,  to  be  chosen  at  a  general  election  by  a  vote  of  the  people ; 
inspectors  are  subject  to  be  removed  by  the  governor  for  misconduct;  . 

are  required  to  visit  each  of  the  State  Prisons,  which  are  now  or  may  jj 

hereafter  be  established,  at  least  four  times  in  each  year,  jointly ;  to  J 

appoint  subordinate  officers,  and  require  reports  from  them  f  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Prisons ;  to  see  that  7 

these  rules  are  carefully  observed,  and  make  report  concerning  the  i 

same ;  to  employ  artisans  to  teach  new  branches  of  business ;  to  pre-  { 

scribe  the  articles  of  food  for  prisoners,  both  in  quality  and  quantity;  1 

and  each  of  the  three  inspectors  is  required  to  spend  at  least  one  J 

week,  at  the  State  Prison  assigned  to  him,  at  least  once  in  each 
month,  and  then  diligently  examine  said  Prison,  and  give  such  general 
direction  in  writing  as  he  shall   deem  to  be  necessary  and  expedient  \ 

for  the  government  of  the  Prison,  not  conflicting  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  or  the  general  regulations  of  the  inspectors.  The  inspector 
for  the  month  has  power  to  suspend  subordinate  officers  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board,  and  to  appoint  subordinate  officers  to  supply 
vacancies  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  The  inspectors  together 
are  constituted  inspectors  of  County  Prisons  throughout  the  state, 
and  are  required  to  visit,  either  separately  or  jointly,  all  tlie  Prisons 
in  the  state,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  make  a  detailed  report  of  their 
condition. 

*'  Sect.  44.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors,  provided  there 
be  funds  at  the  respective  Prisons  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expenditure, 
to  cause  to  be  erected,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable,  in  each  of 
the  State  Prisons  of  this  state,  separate  rooms  or  cells,  not  less  in  their 
dimensions  in  the  clear  than  996  cubic  feet,  as  follows:  —  such  num- 
ber, not  exceeding  20,  as  the  said  inspectors  shall  deem  necessary 
and  expedient  at  the  Sing  Sing  Prison ;  and,  under  like  restrictions, 

*  This  provision  is  of  doubtful  utility. 
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not  exceed iag  10  at  the  Auburn  Prison,  aad  not  exceeding  5  at  the 
OJiiiton  Prison;  which  cells  ahall  be  constructed  of  stone,  in  a  manner 
that  shall  render  them  safe  and  secure  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
the  next  folio  win  tr  section. 

'*  SiicT.  4i>.  Whenever  any  convict  shall  be  found  incorrigibly 
disobedient  to  the  rules  of  either  of  the  Slate  Prisons,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  warden  thereof  to  confine  him  in  one  of  the  solitary  cells 
prorlded  for  in  the  preceding  soetion,at  bard  labor;  and,  when  practi- 
cable, he  shall,  when  so  contined,  be  employed  at  the  same  trade  or 
business  he  shall  have  been  employed  in  immediately  previoita  to  3ucb 
solitary  confinement." 

Sect.  48.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  agent  of  a  State  Prison, — 

L  To  attend  constantly  during  business  hours,  Slg. 

%  To  attend  to  the  business  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Prison* 

3.  To  make,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  all  contracts,  &c, 

4.  To  superintend  all  the  m  an  n  fact  a  ring,  &c. 

5.  To  purchase  such  raw  materials,  6lc. 
0.  To  take  bills  for  all  supplies,  &.c, 

7,  To  enforce  the  payment  of  all  debts,  &c* 

8,  To  submit  any  controversy  to  arbitration,  &.c. 

9,  To  take  charge  of  all  money  and  other  articles,  which  may  be 
broujjht  to  the  Prison  by  convictfi,  d^c. 

*'  10.  To  furnish  to  each  convict  who  shall  be  discharged  from  Prison 
by  pardon  or  otherwise,  necessary  clothings  not  exceeding  $10  in 
value^aud  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding,  upon  an  average,  $3  to  each 
convict,  OS  he  ahall  deem  proper  and  necessary,  and  the  sum  of  3  cents 
for  each  mile  for  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  such  convict  to  travel 
to  reach  the  place  of  his  res^idence,  and,  if  he  has  no  residence  within 
the  state,  to  the  place  of  bis  conviction." 

*'  V2.  To  draw,  each  and  every  year,  from  the  income  of  the  11  ten* 
ture  fund  the  sum  of  SlOO,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  IxxikSj 
niiipSj  and  stationery,  for  the  use  of  the  convicts,  and  shall  append  to 
his  anniiid  report  a  catalogue  of  such  Prison  library.^' 

13.  To  account  monthly  with  the  comptroller,  &c. 

14.  To  keep  regular  and  correct  account  of  all  moneys,  &c. 

15.  To  close  his  account  annually  on  the  last  day  of  September. 

"  Sect.  52.  The  duties  of  the  war  dens  of  each  of  the  Stale 
Prisons  shall  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  government,  discipline, 
und  police  regulntion  of  the  sanie," 

*'  Spot.  5*1     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  of  each  Prison,  — 

**  L  To  reside  in  and  attend  constantly  at  the  Prison ;  and  to  ex- 
ercise a  general  supervision  over  its  government,  discipline,  and  police.** 

9.  To  give  the  necessary  directions  to  the  keepers,  &c. 

3.  To  examine  daily  into  the  stale  of  the  Prison,  &,c. 

4.  To  make  such  general  orders  or  rides  for  the  government  of 
the  lubordinatc  officers,  &.C, 

5.  To  keep  a  daily  journal,  fi&c. 

(j.  To  receive  into  the  Prison  under  his  care,  on  the  order  of  the 
governor,  any  person  convicted  of  any  crime  punishable  with  deaths 
or  who  shall  be  pardoned  on  condition  of  being  confined,  &e. 
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7.  To  admit  the  inspectors  of  Prisons,  or  any  one  of  theiOy  &c. 

8.  To  make  a  monthly  report,  through  the  inspected  hafingdiaife 
of  the  Prison,  to  the  inspectors,  &c. 

Sect.  61.  Instructors  to  be  appointed. — *' Two  instructors  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  board  of  inspectors  for  each  of  the  Prisons  at  Sing 
Sing  and  Auburn,  and  one  for  the  Clinton  State  Prison.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  instructors,  in  conjunction  with  and  under  the  somn 
vision  of  the  chaplain,  to  give  instruction  in  the  useful  branches  of  «b 
English  education  to  such  convicts  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  warden 
or  the  chaplain,  may  require  the  same  and  be  benefited  by  it ;  sach 
instruction  shall  be  given  for  not  less  than  l^  hours,  daily,  Sundaj 
excepted,  between  the  hours  of  6  and  9  in  the  evening." 

''  Sect.  62.     The  chaplain  shall  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the  >: 

inspectors,  stating  the  number  of  convicts  that  shall  have  been  in*  .;J 
structed  during  the  last  quarter,  the  branches  of  education  in  which  '-t 
they  shall  have  been  instructed,  the  text-book  used  in  such  instmctioQ,  A 
and  the  progress  made  by  the  convicts,  and  to  note  especially  any  ' 

cases  in  which  an  unusual  progress  has  been  made  by  a  convict."  *^ 

Sect.  66.     Salary  of  Officers,  —  "The  annual  salaries  of  the  ofli*        3| 
ccrs  and  guards  shall  be  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

**\.  The  agents  and  wardens  of  the  several  State  Prisons  shall 
respectively  receive  a  salary  of  81000;  but  the  warden  of  the  Clin- 
ton Prison,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  no  separate  agent  for  such  Prison, 
shall  receive  in  addition  the  sum  of  $500,  all  which  salaries  shall  be 
payable  monthly,  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

**  2.  The  clerk  of  each  Prison  shall  receive  a  salary  of  8800 ;  the 
chaplain,  of  8600;  the  physician,  of  8500;  and  the  instructors,  of 
8150 ;  to  be  paid  monthly,  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

**  3.  The  keepers  in  each  Prison  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  8550. 

*•  4.  The  salary  of  the  guards  shall  be  8360. 

'^5.  The  salaries  of  the  keepers  and  guards  shall  also  be  paid  montb* 
ly,  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

'*  6.  The  principal  matron  at  Sing  Sing  shall  receive  a  salary  of  8500, 
and  each  assistant  matron  a  salary  of  8350,  to  be  paid  monthly,  at 
the  end  of  each  month." 

"  Sect.  67.  The  salaries  of  the  officers  of  each  Prison,  and  all 
other  expenses  in  relation  to  each  Prison,  shall  be  paid  by  the  agent 
of  each  Prison  out  of  the  funds  thereof" 

"  Sect.  69.  The  agent,  wardens,  and  other  officers,  and  the 
guards  of  the  respective  Prisons,  shall  support  themselves  from  their 
own  salaries  and  resources,  and  shall  not  receive  any  perquisites  or 
emoluments  for  their  services,  other  than  the  compensation  provided 
in  this  article,  except  that  the  agents,  wardens,  physicians,  and  chap- 
lains, shall  keep  their  offices  at  the  respective  Prisons,  and  that  the 
warden  shall  reside  therein ;  they  shall  all  be  furnished  with  the  fuel 
for  their  offices,  and  those  who  are  required  to  reside  in  the  Prison, 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  from  the  stock  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  state ;  and  from  the  same  stock  the  warden  shall  furnish  fuel 
for  the  barracks  of  the  guards." 

Sect.   71.     Convicts    not    to    be   permitted  to  work  at  certain 
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Trades.  —  No  convict,  who  shaU  hereafter  be  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment  in  either  of  the  State  Prisons^  shall  be  permitted  to  work 
therein  at  any  other  mechanical  trade  than  that  which,  as  shall  ap- 
pear by  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  he  was 
convicted^  such  convict  had  learned  and  practised  previous  lo  his 
conviciion,  except  in  the  making  or  manufacture  of  articles  for 
which  the  chief  supply  for  the  conaumplion  of  this  state  is  imported 
from  other  countries  or  states,  except,  also,  that  the  conv  icts  at  Sing 
Sing  may  be  employed  in  the  cntliog  and  manufacture  of  stone^  and 
the  conricts  at  Clinton  in  the  manufacture  of  iron." 

**  Sect.  85*  Ptmah  connicts^  where  to  be  e&nfimd. — All  female  con- 
victs sentenced  in  any  county  in  the  state  to  imprisonment  in  a  State 
Prison,  shall  be  confined  in  the  female  convict  Prison  nl  SingSing/^ 

"  Sect.  106,  Frovhwn  in  cast  viohnce  is  offered  by  conmcls. 
—  When  several  convicts  combined,  or  any  single  convict,  shall  offer 
violence  to  any  officer  of  the  Stale  Prison,  or  to  any  other  convict, 
or  do  or  attempt  to  do  any  injury  to  the  building,  or  any  workshop, 
or  to  any  appurtenances  thereof,  or  shall  attempt  to  escape,  or  shall 
resist  or  disobey  any  lawfnl  command^  the  olBcers  of  the  Prison  shall 
u:4e  all  suitable  means  to  defend  themselves,  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  discipline,  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  offenders,  and  to  prevent 
any  such  attempt  to  escape," 

*'  Sect.  108.  No  keeper,  in  any  State  Prison,  shall  inflict  any 
blows  whatever  npon  any  convict,  unJess  in  self-defence,  or  to  sup- 
press a  revolt  or  insurrection.  If,  in  the  opiuion  of  the  warden  of 
such  Prison,  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  in  any  case  to  inflict  uun» 
sual  punishment,  in  order  to  produce  the  entire  submission  or  obedi- 
ence of  any  convict,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  warden  to  confine 
such  convict  immediately  in  a  cell,  upon  a  short  allowance,  and  to 
retain  him  therein  until  he  shall  be  reduced  to  submission  and  obedi- 
ence. The  short  allowance  to  each  convict  so  confined  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  physician,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  such  con- 
vict and  estaraine  daily  into  the  state  of  his  health,  until  the  convict 
be  released  from  solitary  confiDement  ajid  return  to  his  labor." 

**  Sect*  132.  Bodies  of  convkts  d^jing  at  Sirt^  Sing,  when  to  be 
^iven  for  disserlion.  —  Whenever  a  convict  shall  die  in  the  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  unless  the  body  of  such 
convict  be  laktm  away  for  interinent  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
deceased  within  24  hours  after  his  death,  to  deliver  on  demand  such 
dead  body  to  the  agent  of  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  to  the  agent  of  the  niedicul  faculty  of  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  so  that  one  half  of  the  number 
of  such  dead  bodies  shall  be  delivered  to  each  insiiiniion.'* 

Sect.  U13.  The  same  at  Auburn,  except  that  the  dead  bodies 
shall  be  delivered  one  half  to  the  University  of  BufTalo,  and  one  half 
to  Geneva  College. 

No  stich  provision  in  regard  to  ClirUon  County  Prison. 

**  Sect,  149,  Franks  not  to  he  whipped.  —  No  female  confined  in 
any  Prison  shall  be  punished  bv  whipping  for  anv  misconduct  in  such 
Prison/' 
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CONVERSATION   WITH   HON.  FREDERIC    ROBINSON,   WARDEir 
OF  THE  STATE  PRISON  AT  CHARLESTOWN,  MA8&. 

State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  May  S,  1848. 

1 .  **  Are  you  the  warden  of  the  State  PrisoD  7  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

2.  **  How  long  have  you  been  t " 

**  Four  years  last  July ;  nearly  five  years." 

3.  "  You  had  no  death  last  year  ?  " 

**  No  death,  sir,  last  year ;  and  an  average  of  about  270  men.  Our 
numbers  are  now  288,  i.  e.,  above  the  average." 

4.  '*  Have  you  ever  had  any  thing  like  this  bill  of  mortality  ?  " 

'*  We  have  had  something  like  one  death  a  year  ever  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Prison.  I  think  the  health  has  been  about 
the  same  each  year  as  last  year.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  better  than 
usual  last  year.  I  should  think  the  average  number  in  the  Hoq>ital 
did  not  exceed  two  a  day.  I  regard  that  as  a  remarkable  state  of 
health." 

5.  *'  Is  this  remarkable  health  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  men  are 
selected  for  this  Prison  with  reference  to  health  ?  " 

'*0,  no,  sir.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be;  they  are  sent  hero 
from  all  the  courts  in  the  commonwealth,  so  far  as  I  know,  withoat 
any  reference  to  health." 

0.  '*  Have  the  officers  of  the  Prison,  or  any  persons  connected  with 
its  administration,  any  authority  to  select,  or  to  reject,  those  who  are 
sent,  on  account  of  health  1 " 

''No,  sir;  we  must  take  all  who  are  sent;  sick  or  well,  sane  or 
insane." 

7.  ''Is  one  great  reason  of  the  remarkable  health  of  this  institu- 
tion, that  men  are  not  sent  here  with  impaired  health  ?  " 

"  Many  men  come  here  with  health  very  much  impaired  by  intem- 
perance and  other  vices.  We  have  never  kept  a  record  of  the  health, 
or  admission  or  discharge.     Hereafter  I  think  I  shall." 

8.  "Do  you  frequently  discharge  men  in  impaired  health,  who 
come  here  in  good  health  ?  " 

"I  am  not  now  aware  of  any  case ;  there  may  have  been,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  it." 

9.  "  Is  one  reason  of  your  favorable  bill  of  mortality,  that,  when 
men  become  dangerously  sick,  they  are  discharged  by  pardon  for  this 
reason  ? " 

"  I  have  never  known  such  a  case ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  under- 
stood that  it  is  considered  a  reason  for  not  discharging  a  man,  because 
he  was  sick,  for  fear  others  might  feign  themselves  sick,  or  make 
themselves  sick,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  pardon.  Since  I  have 
been  sick  myself,  within  two  or  three  weeks,  a  convict  has  been  dis- 
charged by  remission  of  sentence,  who  was  sick ;  but  I  have  under- 
stood that  he  was  discharged  for  other  reasons.  If  not,  the  case  of  this 
convict,  D.,  forms  an  exception.     He  was  an  interesting  young  man 
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bjfnseir,  and  had  an  irtteresting  young^  wife  and  familyi  and  intFiesting 
friends.  I  Hare  seen  his  wife  here  with  her  young  child ;  ^he  was  % 
beautiful  woman,  and  he  was  sick^  and  had  only  about  two  months  to 
stay.  His  disease  was  such,  that  he  would  pnibahly  die  of  it ;  but 
he  had  no  expectation  that  be  would  die  iu  Prison ^  if  he  was  not 
discharged  till  his  sentence  expired.  The  phjfsician  did  not  think  he 
would  dir  till  next  winferJ* 

10.  **Then  the  reason  why  his  sentence  was  retoittwi,  was  not  to 
prevent  his  dying  in  Prison  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  not.  And  if  this  case  does  not  form  an  exception^  I 
know  of  no  one  thnt  does.  And  I  know  of  no  caspslnre  I  have  been 
here^  in  which  a  prisoner's  sentence  has  been  remitted  on  account  of 
ill  herilth/' 

11.  '*  Flow,  then,  do  you  account  for  this  very  favorable  bill  of  mor^ 
tality,  for  a  course  of  yearSj  in  the  Masaachusetls  State  Prison?" 

**  r  ijccount  for  it  partly  by  attention  to  cleanliness;  by  providing 
tliem  with  plain  and  wholesome  food ;  by  refruUr  hours  of  labor  and 
rest^  and  regular  hours  of  taking  their  fixid ;  and  by  changing  their 
employmentj  when  an  employment  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  any 
one  ;  —  that,  I  thinks  has  had  a  very  great  effect ;  —  by  the  skill  and  care 
of  the  physician  :  by  keepinfr  the  prisoners'  mindt*  free  from  fear  and 
anxiety  j  by  a  kind  and  parental  government  of  the  Prison.  I  know 
continual  fear  and  dread  of  punishment  has  a  tendency  to  break  down 
the  health.  It  would  break  down  ray  health.  I  should  think  a  dozen 
men  have  said  to  me,  at  the  lime  of  their  discharge,  that  they  owed 
their  life  to  being  favored  in  regard  to  their  employment.  Where  I 
have  found  a  man  of  feeble  constitution  and  impaired  health,  who 
looked  pale,  and  emaciated,  and  feeble,  I  have  changed  his  employ- 
ment, taken  him  from  the  stone  shed,  or  other  severe  labor,  and  given 
him  something  different  to  do,  where  there  was  less  hard  work,  and 
more  exercise  in  the  open  air.  These  changes  of  labor  are  generaJly 
recommended  by  the  physician," 

1*2.  *'  Do  you  think  that  moral,  religious,  and  intelleetud  instruct 
tion  has  had  a  favorable  influence  on  the  heaJth?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so ;  that  the  Society  for  Moral  Improvement,  and 
the  library,  and  the  Sabbath  school,  the  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
and  the  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  have  all  contributed  to  the 
health  of  the  btxiy  and  the  mind."  [Mr.  Robinson  expresses  himself  very 
strongly  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  school,  and  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  religious  services  in  the  chapel,  and  says  he  does  not  know 
any  thing  that  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  latter.  He  thinks 
every  thing  which  has  been  done  here  for  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  intellectual  improvement,  has  had  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  health  of  body  and  mind.  Tlie  library  has  furnished  an  interest- 
\i\il  book  to  every  man,  in  his  cell,  which  he  has  read  many  hours  in 
solitude.  This  has  diverted  his  mind  from  himself,  and  from  the  mel- 
ncholy  circumstances  of  his  situation,  and  from  the  practice  of 
alitary  vice.] 

13.  **  Do  yon  think  your  division  of  time,  between  the  solitary  cell, 
and  the  workshop,  and  the  chapel,  and  the  exercise  in  moving  to  and 
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from  these  places,  together  with  the  opportunities  allowed  for  ( 
to  the  tailors  and  shoemakers  in  the  open  air,  in  the  large  jTard,  um 
such  as  will  bear  a  close  scrutiny,  as  to  what  is  demanded  by  die 
nature  of  man,  in  case  of  the  prisoner,  to  secure  his  health  ?  " 

*'  I  think  the  division  of  time  is  favorable  to  health,  and  will  bear 
the  closest  scrutiny,  in  regard  to  what  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of 
man  to  secure  health.  I  think  the  time  of  labor  in  summer  is  about 
right.  In  winter,  it  is  too  short ;  but  this  cannot  be  helped,  thoogfa 
the  evil  of  so  long  a  time  in  the  cells,  in  winter,  is  very  much  miti- 
gated by  the  books  from  the  library,  and  the  well-lighted  Prison ;  the 
light  having  been  quadrupled,  at  least,  within  a  few  years.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  the  long  period  of  time  in  the  cells  daily,  would  be  intol- 
erable. In  winter,  it  would  be  from  about  4  o'clock  in  the  aflernooD, 
till  near  8  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

14.  '*  Do  you  think,  with  the  present  division  of  time,  as  the  Prison 
is  now  managed,  there  is  any  more  tendency  in  the  system  to  produce 
insanity,  than  there  is  in  society,  among  the  laboring  classes  ?  *' 

**  I  should  not  think  there  was,  from  the  experience  I  have  had 
since  I  have  been  here,  as  there  has  been  no  case  of  insanity  original 
ing  in  the  Prison  during  that  time,  according  to  my  best  recollection 
and  judgment." 

15.  *'  What  effect  is  produced  on  the  health  of  body,  or  mind,  by 
the  system  of  punishment  which  you  adopt  for  misdemeanor  ?  Pleaae 
to  state  your  system  of  punishment  for  misdemeanor." 

''  I  have  always  endeavored  to  administer  punishment  in  such  way» 

as  not  to  injure  the  health,  according  to  my  best  judgment     I  ha?e 

always  had  that  in  view.     The  well-being  of  the  convict  has  always 

been  uppermost  in  my  mind,  in  such  cases.     When  a  convict  has 

been  reported  to  me,  by  his  officer,  for  the  violation  of  some  rule  of 

the  Prison,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  admonish  and  advise  him,  and  oo 

his  expression  of  sorrow,  and  a  disposition  to  do  well  thereafter,  I 

I  have  always,  in  such  cases,  forgiven  him  for  a  first  offence.     If  he  did 

;  not  express  sorrow  and  penitence,  and  resolution  of  amendment,  I 

should  punish  him  by  solitary  confinement  in  a  darkened  cell,  without 

bed,  on  bread  and  water.     In  this  case,  I  always  discharge  a  man  as 

I  soon  as  he  asks  to  be  discharged,  and  promises  to  do  well.     For  the 

!|  second  and  third  offence,  I  should  confine  him  longer  in  solitary ;  and 

'i  finally,  if  he  should  continue  to  be  a  very  bad  man,  violating  the  rules 

I  of  the  Prison,  by  doing  things  beid  in  themselves ,  and  persisting  in 

such  a  course,  I  should  inflict  stripes.     10  stripes  is  the  extent  to 

which  the  law  allows  me  to  extend  the  punishment ;   commonly  it 

extends  from  2  to  6." 

^        16.  **  How  oflen  have  you  found  it  useful,  with  an  average  of  270 

prisoners,  to  inflict  stripes?  " 

"  The  books  will  tell ;  we  keep  a  record  of  punishments.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  dozen  cases  in  a  year." 

17.  "Do  you  think  there  are  a  few  extreme  cases,  in  a  Prison  of 
this  extent,  where  stripes  are  a  better  punishment  than  any  other  ?  " 
''  I  do.     A  low  class,  whom  it  seems  difficult  to  reach  in  any  other 
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way  J  but  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain.  I  should  never  indict 
elnpea  on  a  sensitive,  intclJeetual,  lofty-spirited  man/' 

LB.  ^'  Ha?e  you  known  any  caf^e  of  ill  efi*ect9  from  ilie  inHtction  of 
Blripea  since  you  have  been  here?** 

"  I  know  of  no  such  case*" 

19*  "  Do  you  think  the  power  of  inflicting  stripes  should  be  given 
by  law  to  subordinate  officers  1'* 

*'  No,  sir ;  by  no  means." 

20*  **  Is  the  power  here  limited  to  the  warden  ?  " 

''It  is^  except  in  case  of  his  absence  or  sickness;  and  then  it  is 
given  to  the  deputy-warden,  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  inspectors.** 


CONVERSATION    WITH    RE\%   JARED    CURTIS,    CHAPLAIM    OF 
THE  PRISON  AT  CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 

State  Prison,  May  5,  1848. 
"  Rep.  Jared  Curtis.     2L  Are  you  chaplain  of  the  Charlcstown 
Slate  Prison  r* 

22.  "  How  long-  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  I  received  an  appointment  twenty  years  ago,  in  April/^ 

23.  *^  Was  you  chaplain  at  Auburn  before  you  came  here?" 

**  I  was,  about  two  and  a  half  years.  I  went  in  November,  1^25, 
and  came  away  in  June,  1828." 

24.  **  What  has  been  the  system  of  Prison  Discipfine  under  your 
observation  ?  " 

'*  Solitary  confinement  at  night,  and  labor,  in  shops^  by  day." 

25.  **  In  this  system,  what  has  been  the  division  of  time,  as  you 
have  seen  it  administered  1  ^* 

'*The  prisoners  generally  commence  labor  as  soon  as  the  light  will 
permit  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  about  sunrise.  This  ap- 
plies to  Chartestown,  at  present,  and  has  so  applied  since  I  have  been 
here." 

26.  "  How  long  do  they  work  before  breakfast  ?  " 
*'  From  one  hour,  to  one  hour  and  a  half." 

'27.  *^  What  do  they  do  then?" 

'*  They  go  to  breakfast ;  take  their  breakfast  as  they  go  to  their  cdlSj 
and  eat  it  in  solitude.  Having  done  this,  in  which  they  occupy  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  ihey  goto  the  chapel,  where  the  Scriptures  are 
read,  and  prayer  is  offered,  without  singing  in  the  morning,  in  which 
service,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  are  occupied ;  after  which  they 
go  to  their  workshops.  They  work  in  the  shops  till  half  past  12, 
when  ihey  leave  their  work,  pass  the  cook-room,  and  take  their  din- 
ner to  their  cells,  and  eat  it  in  solitude,  occupying  the  same  time^ 
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generally,  as  at  breakfast;  but  in  extreme  heat  tliey  are  sometuDes 
allowed  an  boar.  After  this  rest,  thej  retiini  to  their  shop^,  <jk1 
work  till  6  o'clock,  from  equinox  to  equinox,  daring  the  summer,  and 
in  winter  they  work  till  sanset.  After  leanng  work  in  the  eTensng, 
they  go  again  to  the  chapel,  where  they  have  a  reiigioas  ser^jc^,  whi^ 
consists  in  singing,  reading  the  Scriptares,  occaaioDal  remarks,  and 
prayer;  after  which  they  retire  to  their  cdb,  taking  ttieir  nupipeM 
with  them.  They  remain  in  their  cells  tiU  morning,  m\  lug  two  tiffin 
cers  on  duty  in  the  area,  who  have  alternate  watches,  from  ]ockiii|r 
up  till  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  from  12  o'clock  at  night,  till  niorning. 
This  is  the  division  of  time  for  every  day  in  the  week,  except  the  Sab- 
bath." 

28.  ''Is  there,  or  has  there  been,  an  evening  school  under  your 
observation  in  Prison  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

29.  '*  Do  you  consider  that  the  division  of  time,  as  above  stated, 
between  labor,  solitary  confinement,  and  moral  and  religious  iAstiuc- 
tion,  is  consistent  with  good  health?" 

*'  If  we  may  consider  what  has  taken  place  here  as  evidence^  it  i&. 
The  general  health  enjoyed  here  proves  that  it  is  so." 

30.  ''  What  is  about  your  average  number  of  prisoners «  and  yciur 
average  number  in  the  Hospital  ?  " 

**  About  265,  or  270,  is  the  average  number  of  prisoners/'  [Here 
Mr.  Nichols,  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  Hospital^  wtm  called, 
and  said  the  average  number  in  the  Hospital,  during  the  last  ye&r,  has 
been  about  2.  The  chaplain  and  the  clerk,  being  preseiu,  b(>tii  con* 
curred  with  Mr.  Nichols  in  thinking  that  it  was  alMut  2.  IVIr.  Fnuicis 
was  called,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  Hospital  about  10  years 
preceding  the  last,  and  says  he  thinks  the  average  number  irt  the 
Hospital,  during  that  time,  was  about  4-  or  5.  'The  chiiplatn  says, 
some  years  there  have  been  old  men  and  lame,  and  sometifties  the  men 
have  had  diarrhcea,  and  influenza,  which  have,  at  such  time^,  increased 
the  number  in  the  Hospital ;  but  these  things  have  not  occurred  the 
last  year.] 

31.  *'  What  has  been  your  average  number  of  deaths,  for  the  laat 
5  or  10  years?" 

"  The  year  commencing  with  the  Ist  of  October,  1842,  'i  deaths ; 
do.  do.  '43,  2  deaths;  do.  do.  '44,  1  death;  do.  do.  '45,  1  death; 
do.  do.  '46,  0 ;  i.  e.,  6  deaths  in  5  years." 

The  chaplain  refers  to  the  warden's  annual  report  of  the 
institution,  and  gives  the  total  of  the  average  number  for  this 
period  as  1375 ;  which,  divided  by  5,  the  number  of  years, 
gives,  as  the  average  of  each  year,  275. 

He  also,  from  the  same  document,  containing  the  report  of 
the  physician,  gives  the  following  results,  as  stated  by  him,  in 
the  annual  report  for  December,  1847,  page  21 :  — 
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1837,  *  ,  * 2^  prisoners,  5  deaths 

1838, .303  *«         7      '* 

1839,  . 3ie  "  ^  *' 

1840, 318  '*  3  " 

1841, •  *  .  .  333  "  8  " 

184^, 304  "  2  " 

1843, _  , 271  "  2  " 

1844, 276  <*  2  " 

1845 287  *'  I  " 

1846,  ..,...._..._....  253  *'  1  " 

1847 * .^88  "  ^  " 

35)3237(92  35 

315 

31.  "  Do  you  attribute  ihis  favorable  bill  of  mortality  to  the  e?Etr&* 
ordinary  health  of  the  convicts,  when  they  come  to  Prison  ?  " 

**  I  do  not,  ahogether/' 

32,  **  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact,  that  yon  have  many  men  comroiltcd 
to  this  Prison  with  broken-down  constitution  !  '* 

*^  With  impaired  constitution.*^ 

Mr*  Froth itigham,  the  clerk,  concurred  with  the  chaplain  in 
this  answer- 

33*  ^*  Is  it  a  comnion  occurrence  for  you  to  discharge  men  from 
lhi«  Prison  in  impaired  health,  who  come  here  in  good  heahhT^* 

**  It  is  not ;  and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence,  that  men  are  discharged 
from  this  Prison  in  poor  heakh,  wliatever  their  condition  may  have 
been  when  they  came  here.  Men  are  often  cured  here  of  diseases 
whicli  they  contracted  before  they  came." 

Mn  Frothingham  says  they  go  out  in  fuller  health  and  more 
flesh,  than  when  they  come  in,  as  a  general  thing. 

Mn  Curtis  adds,  aod  confirms  the  declaration  of  Mr,  Froth* 
inghani,  the  clerk,  most  of  those  who  come  here  in  impaired 
healthi  improve  while  here,  and  go  out  in  better  health, 

34-  **  Mr.  Curtis,  do  you  perceive  any  marked  difference  in  the 
effect,  on  health,  of  the  different  occupations,  such  as  shoemakers^ 
tailors,  stonecutters,  cabinet-makers,  brush-makers^  and  hlacksmitha!** 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question." 

"  I  ask  it,  because  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  shoemak- 
ing  and  tailoring  were  unheahhy  employments  in  Prison/^ 

**  That  is  counterbalanced  here,  by  allowing  both  these  classes 
time  to  exercise  in  the  open  air  daily,  under  the  eye  of  an  officer,  on 
the  border  of  the  canal,  within  the  external  wall  of  the  large  yard," 

The  clerk  adds,  also,  that  men  are  seldom  put  to  these  em- 
ployments who  were  not  acaistomed  to  them  before  they  came 
to  PrisoiL 

The  chaplain  and  clerk  both  ngroe,  iliat  they  perceive  very 
little  difference  in  the  health  of  Ihe  ditferenL  sliops. 
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35.  To  the  thapUxin.  **  Toa  exprened  a  williogneai  to  say  whst  you 
supposed  the  good  health  of  this  iDstitution  wu  owing  to,  as  causes.  '* 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  a  sufficiency  of  good  and  whoksome 
food;  regular  and  systematic  industry;  exclusion  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  other  Ticious  indulgences ;  the  natural  tendency  of  aaso- 
ciatioD,  under  the  restraints  which  are  here  imposed,  to  produce 
cheerfulness  and  prevent  despondency ;  prompt  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  to  incipient  stages  of  disease ;  the  kindness  and 
humanity  with  which  men  are  uniformly  treated  by  their  officers ; 
warm  and  comfortable  clothing  and  bedding ;  the  comfotta  of  the 
dormitory  building,  as  a  place  for  lodging,  both  winter  and  sununcr.*' 

Here  the  bell  rang  for  prayers. 

After  the  chaplain  had  gone  to  prayers,  at  6  o'clock,  saying 
that  he  did  not  know  as  he  had  ever  done  any  good  iiim$elff 
in  the  Prison,  Mr.  Frothingham  said,  that  he  should  think,  in 
addition  to  the  causes  sdready  mentioned,  the  good  moral 
and  religious  influences  exerted  over  the  convicls  by  the 
labors  of  the  chaplain,  together  with  the  influences  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  and  the  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
furnished  to  the  convicts  from  the  library,  had  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  institution. 


STATE  PRISON  AT  WETHERSFIELD,  CONNECTICUT. 

Answers  of  Elisha  Johnson. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.,  March  20,  I84S. 
'16.  *'  Are  you  warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison?'^ 
"  Yes,  sir." 

37.  "  How  long  have  you  been  ?  " 
"  Since  January  4,  1845." 

38.  "  What  is  the  system  1 " 
"It  is  called  the  Auburn  system." 

39.  "  What  is  the  division  of  time?" 
''The  prisoners  leave  their  cells,  and  go  to  their  shops  to  work,  as  ' 

soon  as  they  can  see  to  work ;  varying  with  the  mornin|T^  as  being 
cloudy  and  dark,  or  fair  and  light.  This  may  make  a  dilference  of 
fifteen  minutes  between  cloudy  and  fair  mornings.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  they  spend  about  one  hour,  in  the  shops,  before  break  faatj  at 
their  work.  During  this  hour,  they  wash  in  alternation,  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  shop.  After  this  one  hour,  they  are  marched  through  il*e 
yard  to  the  hall,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  block  of  cells,  in  the  dor- 
mitory building,  where  they  attend  prayers,  and  reading  the  Scrip- 
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lures^  after  which  they  take  their  meals  to  their  celb^  where  ihey  eat 
their  meals;  after  whicli  they  return  to  the  ^Kapsr,  having  heen 
ocGupie<I  from  30  to  40  minutes.  During  tlits  time,  while  the  pris- 
oners are  m  the  cells,  the  officers  take  their  nieal«/' 

40«  '^Are  they  left  in  the  cells,  without  an  olBcer  on  duty^  in  the 
hall  or  sireat" 

"  No,  sir.     One  officer,  a  guard,  remains  on  duty  in  the  hall," 

4L  **  For  what  purpose  1  ** 

"  To  patrol  the  hall ;  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  disturbimce/' 

42.  "  Afler  they  return  to  the  sliopy,  how  long  do  they  remain 
there?'' 

**  Till  VZ  o'clock,  when  they  march  again  through  the  yard  to  tho 
hail,  take  their  meals  to  the  cells,  and  remain  ttll  the  officers  have 
eaten  their  dinner,  when  they  return  again  to  the  shops.  At  this  season 
of  ilie  year,  they  have  about  half  an  hour  for  dinner;  in  the  summer 
season,  about  an  hour/' 

43.  **  Do  they  wash  before  they  go  to  their  dinner?  ** 

*'  Some  of  them  do — those  engaged  in  dirty  w^nrk  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  ail  do.  I  will  inquire.  [He  inqitires.]  They  all  wash  three 
times  a  day.    At  the  present  time,  they  leave  the  shops,  in  the  evening,  at 

0  o*clock,  march  through  the  yard  to  the  hall,  where  they  have  prayers 
and  reading  the  Scriptures,  not  singing,  except  Saturday  night.  After 
religious  services^  they  take  their  supper  to  the  cells,  and  are  locked 
np  for  the  night/* 

44.  *•  How  long  do  they  remain  in  the  cells  1  ** 
"They  remain  there  tiil  morning." 

45.  **  Is  this  tlie  division  of  time^  at  this  season  of  the  year,  except 
Sabbath  day  1 " 

**  Yes,  sir." 

4G.  **  How  do  you  vary  from  this,  in  the  winter  ?" 
^*  In  the  winter,  tliey  go  to  the  shops  as  soon  as  they  can  see  to 
work  in  the  morning,  and  remain  in  the  shops  ns  long  as  they  can 
see  to  work  in  the  evening;  occupying  the  time  for  meals  as  above 
stated/' 

47.  **  About  how  many  1  tours,  in  the  shortest  days,  do  they  labor  in 
the  shops?'' 

**  From  7  to  half  past  4,  would  be  9  hours  and   a  half,  deducting 

1  hour  and  a  quarter  for  meals,  which  would  leave  8  hours  and  a 
quarter  for  labor,  in  the  shortest  days/* 

48.  "How  many  hours  do  they  labor  in  the  shops,  in  the  longest 
days,  in  summer?" 

"  From  half  past  4  to  12  is  7^,  and  from  12  to  6  is  C;  making  in 
nil  lUJ^ ;  from^vhich  deduct  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and 
I  hour  for  dinner,  and  it  leaves  ll|  hours  for  labor  in  the  shops, 
in  the  longest  daySj  in  summer,     This  makes  a  long  day  in  summer/* 

49.  ^*Do  you  ever  continue  their  labor  later  than  G  o'clock  in  the 
evening?" 

*^  No— never.  We  did  once,  half  an  hour  later,  and  made  the 
noon  spell  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  advice  of  the  physician;  but  the 
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officers  and  prisoners,  generally,  did  not  like  it  as  well,  and 
changed  back  to  the  present  time, — 6  o'clock." 

50.  *'  What  is  the  division  of  time  on  the  Sabbath?" 
"  They  are  unlocked  at  7  o'clock,  and  march  round  the  ^^...^  .     _ 

in  the  area,  and  take  their  meals,  and  return  to  their  cells,  where  thqr  ■ 

eat  their  meals.     At  half  past  8,  about  one  quarter  of  aJl  the  maw  - 

prisoners  are  unlocked,  and  marched  through  the  yard  to  the  chapel,  j 

which  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  west  range  of  workshops,  for  the  J 
Sabbath  school." 

51.  '*  How  much  time  does  the  Sabbath  school  occupy?"  H 
*'  The  set  time  is  1  hour.     After  this,  the  other  male  prisoners  eve  j 

marched  out,  through  the  yard,  to  the  chapel,  and  occupy,  in  the  ^ 
usual  manner  of  religious  service  and  worship,  1  hour.  The  exer-  M 
cises  consist  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  prayers,  and  pretel^  ^ 
ing.  The  prisoners  at  about  half  past  10  leave  the  chapel ;  inarch 
through  the  yard  Ad  hall  to  their  cells,  where  they  are  locked  up, 
an  officer  always  remaining  on  duty  in  the  hall  while  the  prisoners 
arc  in  their  cells.  At  1  o'clock,  they  are  again  unlocked,  marched 
round  the  block,  in  the  area,  take  their  meals,  and  return  to  their 
cells,  where  they  are  locked  up,  and  remain  till  Monday  morning. 
This  is  the  division  of  time  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  whole  year." 

52.  *'  Do  the  prisoners  receive  no  other  instruction  on  the  Sab- 
bath?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  they  are  visited  by  the  chaplain,  at  their  cells." 
511.  **  How  much  time  does  he  spend  with  them?" 
**  I  should  think  from  4  to  6  hours,  at  their  cells?" 

54.  **  Who  are  the  teachers  in  the  Sabbath  school  ?" 
**  The  chaplain,  warden,  and  clerk." 

55.  "Always?" 
'*  Yes,  always,  unless  there  is  sickness.     I  do  not  think  I  have 

failed  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  since  I  have  been  here,  which 
was  either  on  account  of  sickness  or  absence.  I  think  it  would  be 
for  the  moral  good  and  discipline  of  the  Prison  that  the  officers  should 
be  well  qualified  to  give  Sabbath  school  instruction,  and  for  them  to 
do  so  as  far  as  they  have  opportunity.  It  would  have  a  good  effect 
on  a  certain  part  of  the  prisoners,  and  no  injurious  effect  on  any,  as 
respects  discipline." 

**  The  above  is  the  division  of  time,  week  day  and  Sabbath  day,  for 
the  whole  year,  except  thanksgiving  day  and  fast  day,  when  the  exer- 
cises are  the  same,  in  the  chapel,  as  on  the  Sabbath;  the  Sabbath 
school  exercises  being  omitted." 

56.  **  Are  you  able,  with  this  division  of  time,  to  support  the  institu- 
tion with  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts?  " 

**  Yes,  sir." 

57.  "  Have  you  always  been  able  so  to  do  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

58.  *'  Has  this  Prison  ever  drawn  any  thing,  since  it  was  put  in 
operation  in  1827,  from  the  state  treasury,  for  current  expenses?" 

*'  No,  sir.  The  average  earnings  above  expenses  have  been  about 
$5000  annually,  for  20  years." 
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59*  **  Do  you  include  in  these  expenses  every  thing,  food,  doihing, 
medicii]  attendance,  moral  and  religious  instructionj  salary  of  officers, 
books,  transportation  of  convicts  from  County  Prisons,  clothing  and 
money  to  discharged  prisoners,  from  one  to  three  dollars  each,  and 
repairs  on  buildings  ?  '* 
**Yes,sir,^^ 

60.  "Of  this  arnoant  of  surplus  earnings,^  not  less  than  §100,000 
in  20  years,  —  how  has  the  money  been  disposed  of t " 

"Bills  receivable,  hixik  accounts^  and  stock  on  hand,  .  .   $21,267 
"  Paid  for  the  erection  of  County  Prisons,  in  this  state,  in 
Hartford »  New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Middlesex,  .  ,  ,  .        4,000 

("§10Q0  was  paid  from  the  state  treasury  for  Litchfield 
County;  and  $1000  is  supposed  to  have  been  paid  for  Wind> 
harn  County  Prison.) 

^*  To  Prison  Discipline  Society, 1,000 

**  Paid  into  the  state  treasury,  in  cash  at  dilTerent  times  .     62,651 

"New  building  in  18^1, ,  ,       3,^0 

•*New  building  in  1837, .       6,;10G 

*'New  building  in  1840 -  .  .       5,000 

'*New  bniiding  in  1847, ,       2,000 

J^  105,544 

6L  "  What  have  been  the  employments  from  which  these  results 
have  been  obtained  ?  '* 

**  Shoernaking,  chair-making  with  cane  bottoms,  Britannia  ware, 
cutlery,  whips,  nails,  coopering,  blacksmilh'a  and  whitesmith's  work. 
The  shoernaking  and  ch a i remaking  have  been  most  permanent  and 
productive.'* 

62.  **  Ilave  any  of  the  prisoners,  at  either  branch  of  business,  time 
allowed  them  daily  for  exercise  in  the  yard,  except  as  stated  in  the 
division  of  time  ?  '*  * 

'*  No,  sir/* 

aiX  **  Have  the  prisoners  allowed  them,  in  their  cells,  books,  writing 
materials,  newppapers.  Bibles  ? '^ 

**  Euch  one  is  allowed  a  Bible  and  a  Hymn-book,  and  books  from 
the  Prison  library^  under  direction  of  the  ch:iplain  ;  but  no  newspapers 
are  allowed,  or  other  periodicals,  except  religious  or  temperance 
pamphlets/' 

64,  **  Are  they  allowed  slates  and  pencils? " 

"  Yes,  air.  They  liave  no  writing  materials  except  slates  and 
pencils,  nn!y  when  allowed  to  write  letters  to  their  friendt/' 

65.  **  When  is  that?" 

"We  have  tio  |>articular  rule  about  it:  some  write  three,  or  four, 
or  half  a  dozen  times,  a  year ;    some  not  once  a  year/* 

OG.  *'  What  does  this  depend  upon  ? '' 

**  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  character  of 
(he  business,  at  the  discretion  of  the  warden ^  or  his  deputy/* 

67.  **  How  many  books  docs  your  Prison  library  contain!  " 

■*  It  contains  from  100  to  150  volumes,  selected  by  the  warden  and 
chaplain  *' 
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68.  "  Is  that  a  good  thing,  or  not?  " 
"It  is  a  good  thing.     The  legislature  appropriated  last  year 

for  this  purpose." 

69.  ''Since  you  have   been  in  office,  has  any  priaotter  be 
insane  in  this  institution?" 

'*  I  know  of  but  one,  and  he  was  only  detained  from  his  wofi 
few  days.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  insane  when  he  eutne. 
think  he  was,  partially,  when  he  went  out." 

70.  ''  Have  you  had  insane  prisoners,  who  were  insane  when 
came  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

71.  "How  many?" 
'*  Rabello,  Baker,  Ward,  Burk,  Walker,  Wilson." 

72.  "  What  has  been  done  with  them  ?  " 
"  Walker  was  sent  to  the  Retreat ;  Burk  committed  nutcide ;  th<B 

others  are  now  here,  of  whom  one  is  at  work,  and  the  others  are  m 
close  confinement."  ^^ 

73.  **  Is  this  right,  in  vour  opinion  ?  "  ^^| 
"  1  think  not."  "^B 

74.  "  What  should  be  done  with  them  ?  "  V 
"The  state  should  provide  for  them  in  some  asylum,  in  my  opinion* 

75.  "Do  you  think  there  is  any  more  tendency  to  ins&iiiiy,  in  thia 
Prison,  than  among  laboring  men  in  this  town  ? " 

"1.  do  not." 

76.  **  What  has  been  the  mortality  of  your  Prison  ?  " 

"Died  last  year,     4; 

Died  this  year, 4; 

Died  the  year  before  last, 6." 

77.  "  What  number  of  prisoners?" 

"In  1846, 173; 

In  1847,  .  .  .  .  r 150; 

In  1848 150; 

Average  number  this  year,  about  140." 

78.  "Is  the  number  of  your  prisoners  increasing  or  dimiiiishiugl 
"They  diminished  from  January  1,  1845,  to  November  1,  IBW^^ 

from  175  to  134;  since  which,  they  have  increased  to  150*" 

79.  "  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  diminution  ?" 

"There  are  many  sent  to  the  new  County  Workhouaes,  or  Jaifi, 
who  were  formerly  sent  to  the  State  Prison." 

80.  "  Is  that  the  prhicipal  or  only  cause,  do  you  think,  of  the  diminn^ 
tion?" 

"  I  believe  there  is  much  less  crime  in  the  state  than  there  would 
have  been  without  the  temperance  reformation ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  positive  diminution  of  crime." 

81.  "  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  positive  increase  of  crime?  ** 
"  I  do  not." 

82.  "  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  positive  increas^^  of  crigiA 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut  since  1830  ?  "  " 

"I  do  not" 

83.  "  What  crimes  do  you  punish  with  death  in  this  state  ?  " 
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'*  Murder  in  the  ^isl  degree,  and  I  cannot  say  what  others.'" 

84.  *^  Do  you  chink  it  would  be  e^cpedient,  or  safe,  to  abolisii  capU 
td  punishment  I  ** 

*adonot/' 

85.  **Why  do  you  DotT* 

"  I  think  there  is  no  punishment  which  deters  from  crime  like  the 
Dttnishment  of  death.*' 

86.  *'  Bo  you  think  you  could  keep  the  Prison  aa  well,  if  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  were  abolished  1  ■* 

*'  I  think  not." 

87.  **  What  punishments  do  you  use  for  misdemeanora  in  Prison  t  " 
'*  Solitary  confinement  on  low  diet,  aiid  without  a  bed,  and  some* 

times  stripes, "' 

88.  "Are  stripes  frequently  used  ?  " 
'*  No,  sir." 

89.  *^  How  many  limes,  should  yon  say,  in  a  year,  or  a  month,  or  a 
week?" 

'^  My  opinion  is,  that  they  hare  been  less  the  ket  year  than  at  a 
former  period,  when  I  ascertained  by  a  record  kept  for  several  months, 
that  the  punishment  by  solitary  confinement  and  stripes  amounted  to 
about  three  prisoners  per  month ;  of  which,  about  one  half  were  by 
stripes,  and  the  other  half  by  solitary  confinement." 

90.  **  How  many  stripes,  and  with  whatt" 

**  With  a  whip  of  small  cords,  of  6  strands,  and  from  I  to  0 
blows ;  i.  e,,  about  3  persons  punished  by  glripcs  in  two  months,  or  18 
in  a  year." 

91.  "  Which  is  the  last  resort?  " 

*'  We  have  no  rule  about  that.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
convict*" 

92.  "  Do  you  try  private  admonition  and  advice  first  T  " 
"  Always/' 

90.  '*  Do  you  often  find  ihis  effectual  T" 
**  In  a  majority  of  cases." 

94,  **  When  any  punishment  is  found  necessary,  and  you  begin,  if 
the  prisoner  acknowledges  his  fault,  and  promises  amendment^  do 
you  stop  1 " 

**  Yes,  always.** 

95,  '*  Wliat  proportion  of  your  prisoners,  do  you  think,  have  not 
been  punished  at  all?" 

"I  should  say  more  than  half" 

96,  *'  Do  many  of  them  work  well  without  punishment?'* 
**  Yes,  sir," 

97,  '*  Do  you  allow  over-work,  or  that  the  prisoner,  by  agreement^ 
should  receive  a  certain  part  of  his  earnings! " 

*'  We  do  not." 

98,  "  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  discipline  of  the  Prison  ?  " 

**  Injurjons,^' 

99,  '^  Why?" 
''  It  would  lead  them  to  slight  I  heir  work.    Many  of  them  are  igac^ 
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rant,  and  they  would  forget  how  much  was  their  due,  and  thluk  It 
more  than  it  was.  HaTing  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  wardeu  or  oih«v 
ofRccr,  they  would  feel  that  they  might  be  allowed  indulgeiic««  whtcfc 
they  could  not  be  allowed,  and  this  would  cause  hard  feelings  between 
the  prisoners  and  the  officers." 

100.  "  Could  you  possibly  make  it  operate  equally  and  justly  f  " 
"  I  think  not." 

101.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  patiki^i 
ing  power  ?  " 

'^  I  made  up  my  mind,  in  1839,  that  the  pardoning  power  ou^ht  ool 
to  go  behind  the  decision  of  the  court,  unless  something  appears  m 
the  prisoner's  favor  which  did  not  appear  on  trial ;  and  I  h^te  mem 
nothing  to  alter  my  opinion  since  my  connection  with  the  Prisoti/* 

102.  ''  Do  you  think  there  are  cases  in  which  men  are  wrongfiiUf 
imprisoned  ?  " 

''  I  do,  —  some ;  and  in  such  cases,  clearly  made  out,  the  man  should 
be  pcirdoned.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  have  not  known  % 
case,  in  this  Prison,  in  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  a  man  wi* 
wrongfully  convicted." 

103.  "  About  how  many  do  you  have  pardoned  annually  t" 
**  I  should  think  they  would  average  about  four." 

104.  **  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  discipline  of  the  Priecw^ 
of  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  ?  " 

**  It  would  be  to  make  discontent  among  the  convicts." 

105.  '*  Will  you  give  me  the  construction  and  dimensions  of  your 
workshops?" 

'*  The  west  range,  extending  from  south  to  north,  is  two  storiee 
high,  163  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide,  and  the  stories  S^  feet  high. 

**  The  east  range,  parallel  with  the  west,  about  150  or  200  feet 
farther  east,  varies  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  length,  breadth,  mid  beighl, 
from  the  west  range. 

*'  There  are  four  shops  in  the  east  range,  and  three  shops  and  llift 
chapel  in  the  west  range." 

106.  "  Do  you  approve  of  the  dimensions  of  these  ranges  of  shofw  T  "* 
"  I  would  have  them  two  or  three  feet  higher  in  each  story,  and 

four  feet  wider." 

The  following  dimensions  of  the  different  shops  were  ascec^ 
tained  by  the  deputy  warden,  Mr.  Walker,  in  company  with 
the  secretary.  They  are  given  with  brief  remarks  by  the  seo 
rotary. 

Varnishing  shop,  in  the  south  end  of  west  range,  lower 
story,  about  50  feet  by  30 ;  in  which  are  9  men  employed  in 
varnishing,  mostly  chairs. 

Shoe  shop,  north  end  of  west  range,  about  78  feet  by  30 ; 
in  which  19  men  are  employed  in  shoemaking.  The  men  are 
seated  back  to  face,  with  their  faces  north,  the  keeper  being 
in  the  north  end  of  the  shop,  facing  the  men,  and  the  men 
facing  him ;  and  not  in  the  south  end,  facing  the  men,  and 
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the  lower  stories  of  both  ranges  are  not  well 


overseeing  ihem  all,  while  if  their  hacks  were  towards  hini^ 

they  could  not  see  him,  while  he  saw  them.  The  visitors 
enter  this  shop  at  the  somli  end,  and  observe  its  condition, 
order,  industry,  and  cleanliness,  without  being  seen  by  the 
prisoners. 

This  shop  is  well  lighted,  having  9  windows  on  the  west 
side,  each  5  feet  by  3J,  and  3  feet  from  the  floor,  and  7  win- 
dows on  the  east  side ;  the  windows  36  panes  of  G  by  8  glass. 
The  panes  of  glass  in  iJie  windows  of  the  first  story  of  the 
west  range,  are  G  high  and  6  wide,  and  about  3  feet  from  the 
floor  and  ground. 

Tiie  shops  in 
veriiilaied  ;  they  are  loo  low ;  they  are  heated  by  common 
radiating  stoves,  and  have  no  jiermanent  ventilators,  except 
the  cracks  of  doors  and  windows.  What  they  require  is  to  be 
warmed  with  the  Boston  school  or  similar  stove,  or  furnace, 
which  receives  into  an  air-chamber  from  without  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pure  air,  wliich  is  warmed  between  the  inner  and  outer 
stoves,  and  sent  into  the  room  in  large  quantities,  warm,  but 
not  burnt,  or  heated  very  hot.  The  heat  and  warmth  being 
supplied  plentifully  in  this  way,  the  impure  air  should  be 
conducted  off  from  the  top  of  each  room,  in  two  flues,  about 
12  inches  in  diameter,  having  dampers  in  the  flues*  which  can 
be  opened  and  shut,  and  surmounted  with  Emerson's  venti- 
lating cap.  This  arrangement  being  made,  these  rooms  would 
be  well  warmed  and  ventilated;  but  this  change  must  cost 
%30  at  first  for  each  shop ;  the  current  expense  would  not 
probably  be  increased.  The  air  would  be  much  purer,  and  the 
health  of  course  better. 

The  chapel  is  the  north  end  of  the  second  story  of  the  west 
range.  It  is  about  45  feet  by  30,  It  is  lighted  with  windows 
of  similar  size,  height,  and  distance  from  each  other  with  those 
in  the  lower  story,  except  that  they  are  one  row  of  glass  of  six 
panes  horizontally,  and  one  pane  per|)endicularly  less  in  height ; 
and  a  row  of  windows  in  coutimiity,  one  pane  of  glas^  high^ 
in  the  roof  of  the  building,  about  half  the  distance  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves ;  and  as  there  is  no  ceiling  over  the  room 
on  a  level  with  the  eaves,  the  room  being  open  to  the  roof,  the 
low,  continuous  range  of  windows  in  the  roof  aids  a  little  the 
light  and  \*emilation  of  the  chapel^  and  of  all  the  shops  in  the 
second  stories  of  both  ranges,  which  are  constructed  in  the 
same  manner,  without  ceilings,  and  with  the  low,  continuous 
range  of  windows  in  the  roof. 

The  seats  of  tlie  chapel  have  backs,  —  are  made  of  boards, 
as  settees  for  tlie  accommodation  of  S  men  each ;  and  are  ar- 
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ranged  facing  the  north,  on  either  side  of  a  centre  space  nhoni 
3  feet  wide^  and  removed  from  the  east  and  west  walls  about 
2  feet.     The  desk  of  the  chaplain,  and  the  seat  of  the  warder 
and  visitors,  are  in  the  north  end  of  the  chapel,  and  the  b^bI 
of  the  subordinate  officers  are  arranged  near  the  east  and  west 
walls,  by  the  side  of  their  respective  companies  of  prisoners. 
The  chapel  is  a  very  plain  and  economical  room,  in  its  con* 
struction  ;  its  principal  defect  being  in  height,  want  of  venii* 
lation  consequent  on  mode  of  warming,  and  destitution  ot\ 
any  other  ventilators  than  the  cracks  of  doors  and  windows,! 
The  Boston  school  stove  and  Emerson's  ventilating  i^ue  ar^l 
wanted  here ;  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  chapel  would  b« 
improved  by  a  lighter  and  less  sombre  paint. 

The  chair  shop  is  on  the  same  floor  with  the  chapel^  in  thi 
north  end  of  the  west  range  of  shops ;  it  is  about  90  feet  bj 
30,  and  of  the  same  height  and  construction  overhead  as  the 
chapel.     22  men  are  employed  in  this  shop  in  making  iUg  bot-l 
toms  of  chairs  from  cane.     They  are  arranged  so  as  to  standi 
at  benches,  one  foot  in  width,  and  about  10  or  11  feot  ImigJ 
extending  from  the  east  and  west  towards  the  centre  of  thai 
shop,  leaving  a  space  between  them  about  8  feet  in  width.! 
These  benches  are  about  6  feet  apart  from  north  to  somh.l 
The  men  stand  at  these  benches  facing  the  north,  two  at 
bench,  the  keeper  being  employed  in  the  north  end  of  ihti 
shop,  the  visitors  being  admitted  at  the  south  end  of  the  shop 
not  being  seen  by  the  prisoners,  as  their  faces  are  all  turned 
the  other  way.     This  is  a  shop  of  great  order,  cleanlines9^| 
industry,  health,  and  adaptation. 

Smith's  shop,  north  end  of  east  range,  lower  story ;  9  win^J 
dows  and  a  door  on  the  west  side  ;  6  windows  on  the  castJ 
side ;  windows  on  the  west  side  6,  panes  less  in  size  than  in  thel 
shoe  shop,  and  shop  about  6  feet  longer  than  the  shoe  shop,! 
21  are  employed  in  the  smith's  shop,  and  are  as  well  arranged] 
and  as  orderly,  as  in  any  smith's  shop ;  but  it  does  not  seem  t<3 
be  a  branch  of  business  that  admits  of  as  much  order^  clean-J 
liness,  discipline,  as  making  shoes  and  chair  bottoms. 

Cutlery  shop,  north  end  of  east  range,  second  story,  ovc? 
smith's  shop,  and  the  same  size  ;  10  windows  on  the  west  side 
and  one  door ;  upright  part  of  shop  7  feet  and  nearly  one  half  || 
shop  opening  to  the  roof,  as  in  the  chapel  and  chair  shop  in 
the  west  range. 

Chair  frame  shop,  south  end  of  east  range,  second  story  ;   111 
windows  west  side,  and  6  east  side,   2i  feet  apart ;  one  of  ] 
the  largest  and  best  shops  in  the  institution,  clean,  light,  com- 
paratively airy,  and  well  arranged,  men  in  good  condition,  hav- 
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ing  the  appearance  of  perfect  health*  24  men  are  employed 
in  this  shop;  and  the  whole  impression  of  the  shop  and  the 
men  was  first  rale,  Evoq  this  shop  would  be  much  improved 
by  the  Boston  school  stove  and  Emerson's  ventilator. 

Rule  and  carpenter's  shop,  south  end  of  east  range,  lower 
story ;  10  windows  on  the  west  side  and  6  on  the  east.  30 
men  are  employed  in  this  shop,  and  it  appears  very  well, 
though  not  as  well  as  the  rule  and  carpenter's  shop  over  it. 

Both  ranges  of  buildings  used  as  shops  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used^  and  have  an  s  we  rod 
a  most  valuable  purpose  for  20  years,  in  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  places,  ill  which  convicts,  can  be  made,  not  only  to  support 
ihemsetves,  but,  also, to  earn  a  large  amount  above  aJl  ejcpenses, 
to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  and  thence  appropriated  to 
the  different  counties,  to  encourage  them  to  build  County 
Prisons,  on  the  same  admirable  plan.  The  suggestion  of  the 
warden  that  these  shops  would  be  still  better  if  they  were  2 
or  3  feet  higher  in  each  story,  and  4  feel  wider,  are  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  man  no  less  distinguished  for  cool  judgment 
and  humane  feelings,  than  for  opportunities  of  observation 
and  experience. 


COMPARATIVK  RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW  PENITENTIARY  IN 
PHILADELPHIA,  AND  THE  STATE  PRISON  AT  CHARLES- 
TOWN,  MASS.,  IN  REGARD  TO  REASOiV  AND  LIFE,  IN- 
SANITY AND  DEATH,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1847,  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  LAST  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  INSPECTORS.  WAR- 
DENS, PHYSICIANS,  AND  CHAPLAINS,  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 
LEGISLATURES   OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  STATES. 
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Mais. 

There  were  pardoned  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  year,  of 
those  discharged,  26,     At  Charlestownj  there  were  pardoned, 

as 
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of  those  discharged,  7.  The  expenses,  not  inclnding  the 
of  the  officers,  above  earnings,  in  Philadelphia,  were  $4,805  SC 
The  earnings  above  expenses,  including  the  salar7  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  transportation  of  convicts,*  at  Charlestown^  were 
$126  26. 

To  account  for  such  surprising  difference,  which  has  been 
something  like  this,  in  former  years,  it  has  been  said,  th&i  the 
prisoners  are  committed  to  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadel- 
phia in  a  diseased  condition. 

But,  of  the  10,  who  became  insane  last  year  in  the  New  Pan* 
itentiary,  in  Philadelphia,  6  were  in  good  health,  on  admission, 
and  of  the  9  who  died,  6  were  in  good  health  on  admission* 
At  Charlestown,  not  one  died,  and  not  one  became  insane. 

Another  reason  assigned  for  such  a  difference,  in  the  history 
of  these  two  Prisons,  is  that  so  many  of  the  prisoners  in  Phil- 
adelphia are  poor,  degraded,  colored  people,  while  very  few  of 
this  class  are  found  in  Prison  at  Charlestown. 

But,  of  those  who  became  insane  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1847,  8  were  white  people,  and  only  2  were 
colored ;  while  in  Charlestown,  not  one  of  either  class  became 
insane. 

And  of  the  9,  who  died  in  1847,  in  the  New  Penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia,  3  were  white  and  6  were  colored,  while  none 
of  either  class  died  at  Charlestown. 

In  regard  to  the  two  discharged,  fatally  diseased,  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  which  there  was  nothing  corresponding  at  Charles- 
town, it  is  not  stated,  by  the  physician,  whether  they  were 
white  or  colored. 

To  do  away  the  force  of  the  argument  against  the  separate 
system  drawn  from  such  an  amount  of  insanity,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  cases  are  slight,  and  they  soon  recover,  and  many 
had  a  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease. 

But,  of  the  10  who  became  insane,  in  the  New  Peniten- 
tiary in  1847,  there  is  no  evidence  of  hereditary  tendency 
to  the  disease,  in  8  of  the  10  cases,  and  1  was  discharged 
insane ;  1  died  insane,  and  5  remained  in  Prison  insane  and 
unimproved  ;  and  the  physician  says,  page  41,  — 

**  In  my  former  reports,  I  stated  my  belief,  that  few  prisoners  be- 
coming insane  had  any  chance  of  being  restored  to  reason,  while  sub- 
ject to  the  discipline  of  a  Penitentiary,  and  another  year's  experience 
confirms  me  in  this  opinion." 
!  Besides  the  fatal  effects,  the  insanity  and  death,  in  the  New 

i  •  The  salary  of  Uie  officera  at  Charlestown  was 16,046  11 

1  The  transportation  of  convicts  was 566  41 

The  amount  of  expenses  for  these  items  is  not  stated  in  the  Philadelphia 
■  report. 
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Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  in  1847,  29  prisoners,  out  of  138, 
the  whole  nnmber  discharged ^  were  discharged  in  imperfect 
health  ;  these  29,  however,  were  received  ia  imperfect  health* 
And  out  of  the  138  discharged j  30  were  discharged  in  im- 
paired health,  ill  IS47,  who  were  received  in  good  health* 
Wo  can  hear  of  no  such  cases  of  impaired  health  among  the 
discharged  of  those  who  came  in  good  health  at  Charlestown* 

Biitp  after  all,  it  has  been  said,  abroad,  that  if  the  separate 
system  does  produce  more  insanity  and  death,  still,  the  greater 
moral  good,  and  the  greater  reformatory  effects,  compensate  for 
the  difference* 

But,  the  separate  Prison  system  has  been  about  30  years 
m  o|3eration  at  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  and  during  a  large 
portion  of  that  lime,  it  was  administered  by  one  of  the  best  of 
[leni  and  is  now  well  administered;  and  still  out  of  31  prison- 
&rs  taken  as  they  came,  in  Jnly,  1846,  m  that  Prison,  23  liad 
been  there  from  2  to  12  times. 

The  system  of  separate  confinement  has  for  several  years 
been  extensively  introduced  in  Scotland,  and  still  the  follow- 
ing are  the  results  as  to  reformatory  effects,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  M,  W.  ChalmerSj  governor  of  the  Prison  at 
Aberdeen,   Scotland. 

PuisoN  AT  Aberdeen, 


For  three  year*  ending  June  J 
30,1846.  .., i 


Comraitted * 

ReoommittGd  . ... 
Per  centage  of  > 
rccommitmenti  i 


MaJi^tv 


3s,ra3 

11,5^7 
3L7 


F#mal«. 


51. (» 


Tetak 


56,841 

30. 


The  same  thing,  the  faihire  in  regard  to  reformatory  effects, 
is  illustrated  at  the  General  Prison,  in  Scotland,  of  Perth,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Robert  Whigham^  sheriff  at  Perlh- 
shircj  as  follows  :^ — 

Genhhal  Prison  at  Perth, 


f^o,  tif  priMoncrA  received,  ..,..*....... 

No,  Iiberalert,  died,  and  removed, ....... 

No,  recommittf'd  lo  Priiic^nB  in  Scotland 
of  I  hose  who  had  been  preTiouBJy  In 
the  Prison  at  Perth,. .,,,,• 

No.  dtBcharged  who  were  notrecooomiiled, 

Noh  remaimng  in  Uie  Pristii]  ftt  Perthf . ,  - 


IML 


404 
55 


30 


leo. 


278 
291 


164 


1841. 


217 
255 


215 


I64S. 


203 
360 


210 


1B4G. 


322 

S63 


129 


'nrfal. 


H54 

1114 


743 

340 
1454 


200 


pmtsaif  nisciFbore  bocictt. 


"The  per  cencage  of  prisooerf,  (nlja  R,  Whighain^  E«^.,  iji  hli 
testimooy  before  the  Lords'  cooiiDittee^  ApriJ  16,  1847,)  who^  aflcr 
havings  piissed  through  ihe  General  Prison,  are  known  to  have  he#ti 
recfjinmiited  to  other  Prisons  in  Scotland,  is  67  j  but  the  aferngc,  he 
adds^  is  much  higher  i  if  jou  take  the  reGoromitments  aa  applicable 
to  cases  of  theft,  aggravated  by  house4>reaking,  previous  convictionSp 
and  habit  and  repute  thieves,  and  deduct  cases  of  assault,  with  itiUail 
to  commit  forgeries  and  coining,  the  proportion  reooiumitte^  jbfj 
thefts  and  house-breaking  is  about  80  per  cent*" 


PfNTONTIIiLE    PbISOH, 

ConmrnptioHi  &nd  other  Dia&iMe*^  m  the  mparaU  Primfn  at  PmimmUe^  24 
Mii€s  north  of  London,  among  iht  fird  lOOO  Ptno^ta  admiiled  in  aitpartni 
good  Healthy  ofA^ts  vfijyin^fram  J  8  io  35  I  ear*,  and  lahote  Period  of  Con* 
Jinctjitni  at  Pentann^e  Prtton  it>as  ahovi  Id  Mmtht^  aeeording  to  Coionel 
Jtbb^  on  Prison  Hsform^  f,  43, 


Period!  or  tinprli- 

Eup.  \ivi.  and 

oojawnl  at  ddttlf^ 

Iniflblf, 

Cauie  oT  Doatli. 

Tndfl  tn  PriKm. 

V«n* 

Hiji. 

161,  C-    S. 

0 

7 

DU«aK  of  bruD  and  kidneji.    ' 

Not  put  to  tnde. 

366,  J.    B. 

0 

191 

Coninniptiofi* 

Sboemiikar. 

42!>,  R.    P. 

0 

247 

CcuiRiiniptioD* 

Tailor.                fi 

131,  G,  G, 

1 

83 

Gonsumptioiip 

W«kr«r.             J 

57*2,  G,  T. 

0 

29 

Typhua, 

Titi*workef*       1 

851,  D.  a. 

a 

m 

Urinary. 

Tiulor.                1 

449,  L.    a 

1 

304 

Cansu  [option. 

Mat*  maker. 

454,  G.  H. 

1 

306 

Contiimpp  and  pneumo-thorax. 

Eltik<^t- milker.  ^ 

m%  I.    p. 

0 

i    182    , 

PcritonHI*. 

ShDpniiikcr, 

84^,  W,  D. 

1 

103 

Consumption. 

Tftilordlt  w«aTer- 

J>J>I,  W.  D. 

1 

45 

CercbraJ  diRcaae. 

Shoctnifcke^r 

Deaths 


occurring  wiihin  a  short  Period  after  E^Mnml  from  Penhnv^/^ 


587,  L     N/1 
C8H,  W.  S-  i 
686,1.      I.i 
366,  H.    P, 
GS2,  G.    S. 

*  Removed 

after  37  to 
17^  motiLb«. 

21    JQOQths. 

Died  on  pa»- 
sa^  in  3  wki> 

Contiunption. 
Consumption, 
ConHumption. 
Gonaumptiun. 
ConAuniptk»ii. 

Tin  worker  and  lai]«r» 

Carpenter, 

Twbr, 

Tailor, 

*  Ti]pf»i<  tlirt^d  i>r]ion«ii,  Lt  It  mid,  iren  probably  d booted  OB  roc«pUoo,  slUHXi|b  no  iyin|itoiiii 
i3/[^  it  were  i&(}p«irdni. 


[See  tabU  continued  on  ne^  Jk^O 
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FardoM,  on  Medieai  OnmntU,  of  tit  fir»t  1000  Primncrt  at  PmlonttilU. 


fitffod  of 

itnprii.  nt 

n«c.  Nik  mwi 

whkh  fxr- 

TraAe  tn  Priioii, 

yi». 

D»y«, 

28,  I  C. 

0 

a6,T 

Con»umplion  and  empyema. 

Carpenli-f* 

1J2,T.  K. 

0 

ail 

ConvnmpUon. 

Shoemaker  Sl  c&rp't«r* 

957,  W.  C. 

0 

1^ 

< ;  CoQiuniptioti  ajid  rnetenler- 

ShoemakcT. 

23,  F.  P. 

1 

14 

Consumption. 

Shor"  maker. 

110,  K  B. 

0 

340 

Coo»umpl'ion» 

P^il-niaker, 

71,  S.  S. 
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36 
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Tailor. 

12a,  o.  p. 

I 

10^ 

CniiBiiii],ptian, 

Tailor. 

7U,  J,  T. 
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Organic  diseaie  of  intf^sliiicB, 
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J  45,  W.  B. 
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Oarpenler, 

mi,  G.  M. 

1 
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Consomptlon' 

Tali  or. 

M4,  W.  S. 
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39 

Consumption* 

Baskct-makcr. 

75-1,  W.  M. 

0 
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Coimumption  and  ncrofula. 

R II  g^  maker. 

7un,  A.  s. 

0 

247 

ConsumptioT)^ 

Weaver  and  Tailor. 

FilMi,  J.  L. 

f> 

276 

Consumption. 

Shoemaker. 

964,  Cf,  M. 

1 

134 

Con«uni|»Uon. 

Tailor  and  rug -maker. 

807,  T.  H, 

I 

274 

Cerebrnl  affection 

Tailor, 

Pard&m  md  am&ng  the  first  1000. 


1 131*,  Q.  C, 
103a,  £.  P. 


262 
90 


Renal  dropiy. 
Conitumptbn. 


Cnrp(*nt«»r 
Shoemaker. 


Pentonville  pRisotr. 

Tahk  q/  Deaihs,  Pi^dom,  Rtmotiti!x  on  mfiHmt  Gmtmdtf  (jnd  ufCfmtfiUka 
which  ftavc  ocoirnd  within  a  limited  Periodf  of  Prisoners  {JuOiink  'At  E»t4ih^ 
lijthtwnt,  in  enrh  Ymr^  since  the  Opening  oflh:  Prison,  in  Jjcc  1842,  h  3/arfA, 
IB-lli,  being  ahotd  4^  Y^rg. 


Pentouflllif  FrJ»n^ 


DeaLba, , , .>..<.., 

Pardona, « * « > * 

Removali  on  medical  gronnda,  phyiical 
and   mental, ,  ,,,,.»*., »♦**,,, 

Landpd  at  Portamouth,  and  confined  U> 
Hoapita] }  since  pardoned,  -**'  .,.*,,.,., 

Removala  to  a  Lunatic  Asytum,  ..,,*.>  ^ « 

Removed  to  Milbank,  and  found  insane,.*. 

Dr-InAinnii,  (4  of  wliich  are  included  with 
removals^  and  are  dednct(»d  from  the 
loijdOt.. 


1843. 


1S44 


13       14       13 
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tma,  and  tn 
Mareb^  INT, 
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3t 
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Tfstol. 
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IS 
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*  Oriftf^eTd^atbi,  0  ittcd  in  l*Haon  ^  I  died  at  MUlvinlc,  bA«t  rrtmnrnl  Tor  fmUirknilan ;  1  Wai 
puriJoiifNl  nl  MLtbaitk,  thtid  died  Ifi  M  wtv\  ;  2  w^re  InJiderl  nt  Pnrtiiiugulh,  niter  umbarltailoii,  and! 
dired  titirrc  I  1  died  on  tbe  pomnj^P  lo  AuRtniltai 

t  Of  Uw  :J  pftrdrtfii*  S  occiif«*l  kn  Fiibnury  and  Warth,  ]ft47. 

I  3  jsirdoni  aad  3  mtnovab  cm  medinai  iTDundt  an  ikH  Included  In  the  IbafUi  ULbIa  leflirTfaii;  U» 
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Caution  with  which   the  Separate  Stsikm  aiiuuLo  rs 

ADMINISTERED. 

Colonel  Jebb,  surveyor-general  of  Prisons  in  Great  Britam|| 
who  declares  himself  in  favor  of  a  limited  sejmrate  coafitic 
meut,  says, — 

"  However  satisfactory  it  may  be  to  reflect  on  tlie  sugcgm  of  [is 
exertions,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  tlie  greats 
caution  and  circumspection.      This  conviction  having  been  fore 
upon  me  by  experience  of  the  physical  effects  of  ttic  discipline,  I 
once  openly  and  freely  confess,  that  I  look  with  alarm  at  the  pn»qH^1 
of  its  application  for   the  lengthened  and  unlimited    periods  wbieb 
received  the  sanction   of  the  meeting  of  the  Congrts  PeJiHmti€irwA 
which  was  held  at  Frankfort  last  year. 

*'  I  feel  confident,  however,  that,  if  the  supporters  of  the  systf^m  i 
reason  for  greater  caution  than  has  hitherto  been  con  ^i  tie  red  ntccr^  ' 
sary,  they  will  not  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  it;  for  if,  by  precipi- 
tancy, or  a  reliance  on  a  limited  or  imperfect  experiaic::^,  a  iiu^mke  W 
made  at  the  outset,  either  in  the  administration  of  the  diiteiptrrie,  or 
in  pressing  it  beyond  the  limit  to  which  it  can  \h*  ndvai]ta^eoiij4)f 
applied,  the  certain  result  will  be  some  adverse  efft^cls  calculated  t& 
create  a  reaction  in  public  opinion  prejudicial  to  ulttniate  suoceaa.'*  — 
Prison  Reform,  20th  of  Sept  1847,  p.  4. 


Use  TO   BE    MADE    OF    EXPERIENCE    ALREADY    OAIKED    IN    GrKAT 

Britain  on  Separate  Confinemknt. 

Colonel  Jebb  further  says,  — 

"  The  practical  use  to  be  made  of  the  experience  gained,  durir^g  thft 
last  few  years,  is  to  apply  it  in  diminishing  the  injurious  coii^equenccM 
of  the  discipline.  Hitherto,  the  effect  of  the  discipline  on  the  livtM 
has  not  attracted  the  attention  which  is  due  to  its  iinpurlance.  C^ip- 
ital  punishment,  as  formerly  inflicted,  has  been  justly  denounced  ;  hut 
the  loss  of  life,  incidental  to  imprisonment, /row  causrs  whirh  teerf. 
remediable^  though  noticed  in  official  reports,  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  watchfulness  of  the  public.  Nor  has  the  effect  of  imprisonment 
on  mortality,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  been  prominently  set  forth,  so 
as  to  add  to  the  deterring  effect  of  a  sentence  on  the  criminal  popula- 
tion generally.  It  has  therefore  been  a  sacrifice  of  life,  without  any 
corresponding  object  being  gained  by  it.*' — Prison  Rtfm-m^  p.  37. 


Uie  firet  1000  prlaoneri  who  have  puted  Uirough  Uie  eiUbliahment,  riz . 

Reg.  1139, O.  C.     f^fTfoiird. 

Reg.  10»4, J.  C.     T;   .  ^     -.L 

Reg.  10R3, W.  K.   teemovcNl. 

Reg.  1038, E.P.    Fkrdoned. 

[See  Prison  Refonn,  |Mfe  45,  for  Uw  above  Table  of  DeaUia,  Itc] 
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Increasing  Mortality  or  the  Pewtonville  Prison. 


Prlaon. 


Pecilfuivilk,  . 
PeiUoaviUe,  . 

Ponton  ville,. 


184a 
1844 
1845 
1846 
to 

1«47 


332 
445 

508* 


^  ^  o 

h    S    ^ 


0 


6.0 
6.5 

13.7 


Q^ 


!"^ 


15.0 
21  .Q 
20.54 

JD.6 


15.0 
24.0 
S^.4 

31.40 


•  Dftily  nvprafit^  for  l&lfj,  -m^i    Add  1-5  farthd  addilUitial  Period  Iti  IS17|50eLOL^BwM 

DmthSj  PardotiSy  mid  Removals  for  Conmimnlion  since  ike  Primn  opened^  in* 
dudinfr  (he  Coats  of  (host  wha  compkkd  tmir  Poind  at  PailonvUle,  tiul  died 
soon  aJUr  oflht  Disease. 


Pentonville. 

1B4X 

18*14. 

1645. 

1846,  t.> 
March,!  a47- 

Deatlitt.  E E  ■ « * .  J . . . 

1 

'             0 

2 
5 

0 

2 
4 

0 

5 

F&.r4oiiii  * « ■  I  •  * « »i-m*  * « « V 

2 

RemoTilfl,  ««.i.^4««*f  *i** 

3 

Ralio     of   dt-othw    had} 

pardons  per  J 000..,,  j 

Add    removals^...,*,*.. 

13.0 

15.3 

134 

13.77 
10.68 

The  actuat  mortal iiy  from  consumption,  among  the  metro- 
politan population,  is  calculated  to  ba  4.40  per  1000  per  annum, 
including  J  of  course,  such  as  were  in  a  state  of  disease  at  the 
commencement  of  each  year,  —  Prison  Reform,  p,  46, 

Insanity  and  Mental  Cases. 

A  Tahh  skoimftg  the  Numbfr  and  RaiiO  of  MrMial  Casts  at  thr  East- 

trn  Prnitrnfiartf  at  Philadelphia^  and  at  Pmtonmik^  mar  London , 

compared  tpith  Returns  from  the  Armtf  and  the  Quakers.  —  Prison 

Reform,  p.  47. 

Ratin  of  eiLWf  M  iii**iw 
iiy  occurrlftf  atinuoJIjf. 

In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. — 1st  7  years  from 
1829  to  1836,  average  number  of  prisoners 
being  160,  and  the  cases  of  insanity  com- 
mencing in  Prison  being  8,        7J3  per  1000 

1837  to  1839  inclusive,  average  number  of 
prisoners,  402;  number  of  cases  of  insanity 
beginning  in  Prison,  54,  .     .....     .  4477  per  1000 
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No.  of  cases  during  the  latter  period  beginning 

in  Prison,  and  not  qnickly  cured,  14,      .     *  12*43  per  IC 

The  ten  years,  excluding  cases  quickly  cured »     9.88  per  K 

Insanity  in   the  year  1845,  (from  table  16,) 

cases  not  cured,  6, 17.64  per  1{ 

Total  cases,  8, 23.52  per  IC 

In  the  Pentanville  Prison.  — Amongst  the  Ist 
1000  prisoners,  cases  removed  to  Bethle^ 
hem,  6, 3.33  per  IC 

Cases  removed  to  Bethlehem,  with  one  case, 
(No.  969,)  found  to  be  of  unsound  mind  on 
reception  at  Milbank,  and  removed  to  Beth- 
lehem      4.00  per  1000  j 

Tn  the  British  Army. — Dragoons  and  dragoon 
guards  in  the  United  Kingdom,     ....     0.91  per  1000* j 

Troops  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 0.64  per  1000] 

Troops  at  Bermuda,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  Canadas, 0,89  per  1000  j 

All  stations, 0,93  per  lOOO'j 

Amongst  the  Quakers.  First  cases  occurring 
annually  amongst  the  whole  Quaker  popu- 
lation,   0.55  per  1000' J 

First  cases  occurring  annually  amongst  Qua- 
kers between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  .     .     .     0,94  per  1000  ; 


Extract  from  Dr.  Sherman's  Work  on  Statistics  or 
Insanity,  pp.  76,  77. 

Causes  of  Insanity.  —  "  Of  416  persons  admitted  to  the  QuolEcrs' 
Asylum,  there  were  70  in  whom  hereditary  predispoaition  wiis  the  | 
only  predisposing  cause  known.  In  72  other  cases,  in  which  there 
were  other  predisposing  causes  assigned,  the  same  kind  of  predispc^ip^ 
tion  also  existed.  So  that  142,  or  about  one  third  of  the  whole  num-  j 
her,  labored  under  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity.  The  cages  In 
which  insanity  had  existed  only  in  collateral  blood  reluiivcs, — as 
uncles,  aunts,  brothers,  and  sisters,  —  are  not  here  included.  I'here 
were  71  known  cases  of  this  kind.  Had  they  been  included,  the  pro- 
portion would  have  been  raised  to  51  per  cent. 

"  The  above  facts  show  that,  in  all  probability,  more  cases  of  iossil 
ity  would  have  occurred  in  Pentonville  Prison,  if  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  exclude  those  known  to  have  hereditary  predi.'^positian  to  the 
disease,  although  the  discipline  appears  to  have  operuied  bene^cialty 
on  some  who  were  predisposed  from  such  cause."  —  Prison  Rtf&m^ 
p.  47. 

It  appears  from  the  ratio  of  insanity,  as  stated  in  this  tablei 
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that  if,  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  ntimher 
had  become  insane,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  as 
became  insane  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  from  1837  to  1839 
inclusive,  i.e.,  4477  per  1000;  775IS6  would  have  become 
insane  in  one  year** 

If  in  the  United  States  ihe  same  proportion  had  become 
insanej  763,000  would  have  become  insane  in  one  year^ 

It  also  appears,  from  the  ratio  of  insanity  as  stated  in  the  table, 
that  if,  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  number 
had  become  insane  as  in  the  Pentouville  Prison,  near  London, 
J,  e.,  4  in  1000,  6,896  would  have  become  insane. 

The  ditference,  thereforei  in  the  ratio  of  becoming  insane, 
between  the  New  Penitetitiary  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Pen- 
ton  ville  Prison,  if  applied  to  the  whole  population  of  the  state, 
would  make  a  difference  in  the  number  becoming  insane  each 
year,  out  of  the  whole  population,  which  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  77, 186  and  6,896,  which  is  equal  to  70,290, 
This  number  would  be  worth  saving  from  the  ravages  of 
insanity ;  and  this  number  would  be  saved  if  the  Pentonville 
system  was  applied  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  the 
system  of  the  New  Penitentiary, — so  great  is  the  difference 
in  the  two  systems.  It  is  a  reasonable  demand  of  luimanity, 
that  those  changes  should  be  immediately  made  in  Phdadel- 
phia,  which  should  make  so  great  a  change  in  the  ratio  of 
insanity.  Perhaps  the  physician  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in 
Philadelphia  alludes  to  some  such  changes  there  as  shall 
make  that  inslitniion  more  nearly  to  correspond  with  the 
Prison  at  Pentonville,  when  he  says,  in  his  last  report,  for  1847, 
p,  35,  — 

"  I  am  confident,  however,  that  without,  la  the  slightest  degree,  en- 
croaching on  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  discipline  we  employ, 
it  is  within  the  power  of  hygiene  permanently  to  reduce  our  mortality 
to  n  standard  even  lower.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  result^  it  is 
true,  would  retjaire  architectural  changes  that  would  involve  consider- 
able expense,  and  call  for  modifications  in  the  discipline^  that  were 
not  deemed  essential  in  the  infancy  of  the  system ;  but  when  such 
momentous  interests  are  at  stake,  no  expenditure,  however  great,  can 
be  wisely  or  humanely  objected  to,  and  neither  theory  or  prejudice 
should  for  a  moment  be  permitted  to  hold  the  place  of  enlightened 
experience/^ 

Again  he  says,  — 

"  On  tlic  adoption  of  the  separate  system  of  imprisonment  by  Penn- 
ijlvania^  the  reduction  which  took  place  in  the  length  of  sentences 

*  The  pDpukUon  of  PennsylTiiTiia  by  the  l&st  census  wu     .     ,     1,724,033 
The  populaUt>ii  of  ihe  United  Sl»l«jii  wob 17,062,566 
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wan  not  at  all  fufficieiit  to  coanlerlNdanoe  the  greater  aerentj  nf  i 
separate  over  the  associate  discipliiie.  From  this  error ,  I  am  c« 
dent  that  much  injury  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  ptiaoiiecs  j 
arisen." — pp.  41,  4SL 

And  once  more  he  says,  pp.  40,  41,  —  ,  { 

**  When  speaking  of  the  physical  health,  I  stated  my  belief,  thal^  tf 
proper  sanitory  regulations,  the  mortality  coold  be  reduewl  vesf  \ 
greatly,  without  the  slightest  encroachment  oo  the  principlai  of  m^ 
aration ;  and  now,  as  regards  the  mental  health,  I  repeat  the  wmm 
conviction,  with  even  greater  confidence  in  its  truth,  and,  if  pirariMn;, 
a  more  earnest  desire  to  see  the  necessary  measures  put  in  imnediatt 
operation." 

The  last  report  shows,  as  we  have  already  seen,  9  deaths 
and  10  cases  of  insanity,  during  the  last  year,  in  the  New  Fen^ 
itentiary  in  Philadelphia,  out  of  an  average  of  301  prisonen; 
while  the  last  report  of  the  Prison  at  Charlestown  shows  no 
death,  and  no  case  of  insanity,  out  of  an  average  of  266  pri^  ^ 
oners.    If  the  New  Penitentiary  cannot  attain  what  the  Charl6»>  i 
town  Prison  did  attain  last  year,  which  cannot  be  expected,  as  ^ 
a  general  thing,  still  let  its  laudable  ambition  be,  greatly  to  i 
reduce  its  mortality  and  insanity.     In  the  language  of  tho  j 
physician,  no  "  expenditure,"  and  "  neither  theory  nor  prajiH  i 
dice  "  should  prevent  it.  | 

Should  not  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  be  made  « 
immediately  healthy,  both  to  the  body  and  the  mind  ?  I 

There  are,  however,  circumstances  to  be  considered,  which^  ^ 
perhaps,  should  prevent  a  comparison  being   made   between  I 
the  Prison  at  Pentonville  and  the  New  Penitentiary  at  Pbil»-  I 
delphia,  or  any  other   Prison ;    viz.,     that  the   prisoners  at  ( 
Pentonville   are  selected  for  the   experiment,  at   the   rate,  of  ^ 
between  200  and  300  a  year,  from  the  general  depot  Prison   i 
at  IVLlbank,  out  of  between  3000  and  4000  prisoners,  and 
that,  too,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35,  and  are  then  confined 
only  18  months  at  Pentonville,  as  a  general  rule,  which  is  not 
so  in   the  New  Penitentiary  in   Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere. 
These  circumstances  distinguish  the  Pentonville  Prison  from 
the   New   Penitentiary   in   Philadelphia,   and  from  all   other 
Prisons,  and  should,  perhaps,  prevent  it  from  being  brought 
into   comparison,  as  to   its  general   results,  with  any   other 
Prison. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  improper  to  direct  attention  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  separate  system  on  the  mind,  as  exhib- 
ited at  Pentonville ;  notwithstanding  the  selection  and  age  of 
its  prisoners,  and  the  short  continuance  of  its  sentences,  —  all 
being  most  carefully  selected  from  a  very  large  number,  all 
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being  at  a  strong  and  vigorous  age,  from  18  lo  35,  and  gener- 
ally discharged  or  renioired  wilhin  18  motuhs^  and  many  being 
sent  away  as  soon  as  any  ill  effects  are  perceived. 

Under  all  these  favorable  circumsfances,  onght  not  the  ten- 
dency to  insanity  in  the  Prison  at  Pentonville,  if  there  were  no 
ill  effects  from  separate  confinement^  to  be  as  smaii  as  in  the 
British  army,  or  even  as  among  the  (Quakers  in  England  ?  The 
warden  and  physician  of  the  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chnsetts,  state  that  there  is  no  raore  tendency  to  bodily  or  men* 
tal  disease  among  the  prisoners  at  Charlestown,  than  among 
the  citizens  at  large.  Ought  there  to  he  raore  at  Pentohville, 
nnder  all  the  advantages  of  its  constitutimi,  than  in  the  British 
army,  or  than  among  tlie  Quakers  in  England,  if  there  were 
not  something  wrong  in  the  system  ? 

What  does  the  table  exhibit  as  the  fact  in  the  case  ? 
It  shows  ihat  4  in  lOOOactnally  become  insane  in  the  Prison, 
annnally  ;  while  i^Vg  of  1  in  a  1000  become  insane  in  the  British 
army  and  j%%  of  1  in  a  1000  among  the  Quakers  in  England* 
If  this  is  a  great  difference  against  the  Prison,  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  its  constitution,  to  what  can  it  be  attributed 
but  to  separate  confinement  ? 

If  400  became  insane  annnally  in  Boston,  if  4,000  became 
insane  annually  in  Massachusetts,  if  68,000  became  insane 
annually  in  the  United  States,  if  8,000  became  insane  annu- 
ally in  London^  if  76,000  became  insane  annnally  in  Great 
Britain  J  this  would  be  about  the  same  proportion  as  become 
insane  annually  at  Pentonville,  in  the  Prison- 
Well  then  may  Colonel  Jebb  say,  — 

"  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  dispcnie  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  circumspection.  This  conviction  having  been  forced  upon  me  by 
experience  of  the  physical  effects  of  the  diaciphne^  1  at  once  openly 
and  freely  confess,  that  I  look  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  its  appli- 
cation for  the  lengthened  and  unliinited  periods  which  received  the 
sane  lion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congrh  Fmitentiarc^  which  was  held 
at  Prank  fort  last  year/' 

If  these  factories  of  insanity  are  to  be  the  places  of  pnnish- 
ment  for  crime,  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  known  and  under- 
stood^ and  pnblishedj  that  a  part  of  the  punishment  for  certain 
crimes  consists  in  this^ — ^that  the  prisoners  are  to  be  subjected 
to  a  system  which  will  make  a  certain  per  cent,  of  ail  who 
are  subject  to  it  insane ^  annually. 

Military  Imfkisonment  m  Great  Britaik* 

"  The  punishment  awarded  for  military  offences  consists  chiefly  of 
con^enieat  with  hard  labor,  or  of  mixed  sentences  of  short  periods 
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of  solitary  confinement,  (not  in  any  case  exceeding  36  <)ays,)  witli 
alternate  periods  of  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  in  as80<!isition. 

<'  Two  systems  prevail ;  one  for  regimental  purposes,  and  for  short 
periods  of  confinement ;  the  other  for  sentences  by  a  court-niartial 
for  periods  exceeding  28  days. 

"  In  order  to  carry  into  efiect  the  former,  cells,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  every  100  men,  are  constructed  to  each  barrack,  with  qiiar* 
ters  for  a  provostHsergeant 

*^  Men  sentenced  to  periods  under  28  days,  or  confined  by  order  of 
a  commanding  officer  for  periods  of  7  days  and  under,  are  dealt  wit^ 
regimentally. 

"  For  the  longer  periods  of  28  days,  Prisons  q)ecially  $ti  ap«it 
for  military  prisoners  are  established  in  convenient  localities,  to  which 
all  the  prisoners  within  a  certain  district  are  sent  These  Prisons  are 
under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  secretary  at  war,  who  is  placed 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  them,  that  the  secretary  of  state 
is  with  reference  to  civil  Prisons.  The  ordinary  discipline^  when  the 
men  are  not  undergoing  solitary  confinement,  is  association^  with  hard 
labor,  each  man  having  a  separate  sleeping  cell.  The  hard  labor 
consists  of  drill,  exercise  with  heavy  shot,  breaking  stones,  d^e.,  of 
which  the  prisoners  have  8  or  10  hours  per  dieuL  A  chaplain  is 
attached  to  each  district  Prison,  who  attends  to  the  moral  and  reli* 
gious  instruction  of  the  prisoners,  and  they  receive  a  smrdl  aniount  of 
instruction  in  school.  The  systems  have  been  in  operation  about 
two  years,  with  very  favorable  effects."  —  Prison  Reform,  pp.  ^,  29» 

'*  Reports  have  been  received  at  the  war  office  from  tfie  regimenta 
serving  in  Great  Britain,  and,  almost  without  exception,  it  h  stated 
that  the  men  have  rejoined  their  corps  after  imprisonment,  in  a  fit 
state  for  immediate  duty,  and  that  no  injurious  efiect  whatever,  has 
resulted  from  their  confinement." — p.  42 . —  [See  the  foU&ieing  iahk.] 

Military  Prison  in  England. 

Table  showing  the  Ratio  of  Mortality  in  the  Military  Primm  in  Grral  Bnimn^ 
during  the  Yean  1845  and  184a 


Military 
Prison. 


Total. 


Total 
number 
in  confine- 
ment 


6265 


Daily 
averafe 
number. 


530 


No.  of 
deaths 
in  the 
year. 


Proportion 
of  deaths 
per  1000 
annually. 


4.71 


Num- 
ber. 


Detail  of  eaoH^ti  nr  d«iith, 


Davsin 
Prison 
before 


14 
20 
30 


70 

not 
sUted 


Diaeaae  or  cause  oTdeMli. 


Inflamm  ution  ofbowcli. 
Common  fever. 
Enlargement  of  spleen 

and  liver  from  pre- 

yiona        di«iipated 

habit  Ji< 
Extensive    dtacaae    of 

both  lun^. 
Compretnon      of     iho 

brain. 
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MORTALnr    AT   DIFFERENT    pRISOIfS    IN   EuROPE    A!fD    AMERICA. 


N^aa^m  of  FtimOM, 


Eni^Heh  Count j  JatU  and  Housev  of  Gorr^etiodf ..««.. 
Hulks  of  Engliind,.  <**..i^»»..tk. .*,«*«. ««..,.••.•.. 

Mi jbank  PenilcntiiLrj,  ,.*•*.,, »..**»,,,., ..,. 

Qenevn  PenUentiary,   ,..,,,,,. .>,  ^ ,,.»,,«,, , 

Lautontie  Fenitetitiary,  ••*■.***.•*.><*/>..#•«««••  ^^ .  # 

r    meiif .  •«..... * 

FriKonii  of  France^  2    women,  > * .  ^ 

(   both  icxes,  ....*,.*» 

Flulkfi  of  FrancQ,  men, ..*•.«..  .^ «..,..,... «« 

New  PeniU^otiarj  in  Phikdelphia  for  19  yeara,, ,  ,,,**, 
Connecticut  SUlc  Pris^^n  at  Wetherafield  for  10  yeats, 

Auburn  Stale  Priton  for  20  years,  . . . , , , « ^ « » ,  * 

CharJpBtown  Stale  FrisoEi,  Milsb.,  for  20  year8,i  ««,**•< 
New  Haajpflhire  State  Frisoii  for  l^  jeara 


AYeruce  dura- 
Item  of  impriB- 


Ym  Ho.    D«ri 


Anniitl 
□nDTtalitv^ 


22.788 
3i3.H38 
30.1)65 

38.690 
55.5 
39.5 
G3,6 
40.7 
38.» 
24.49 
24.49 
14.94 
7,91 


The  items  in  the  foregoing  table  concerning  foreign  Prisons 
are  from  Colonel  Jebb's  work  on  Prison  Reform,  and  those 
concerning  American  Prisons  are  from  Reports  of  the  Prisoti 
Discipline  Society  compiled  from  official  Annual  Reports  of 
the  institutions  to  which  they  relate, 


Statistics  or  American  Penitentiaries  in  1846  and  1847, 


PrtiMtiii. 


New  Pffoitifntiaj-j  m  PbLla- 
deljjhm,.  * .,....., 

New  Jrriey  State  Priaon,. 

Connpcttont  State  Prison,, 

Maine  State  Priflont  .,..,« 

State  Prison  at  Charlei- 
town,  ,..,„......«..*., 

New  Hampshire  State  Prii- 
on , , « •  <  * « 

Vermont  State  Prison,, , ,. 

Auburn^  N.  Y.,, 

8in^  Sing  Priaon,  N.  Y.,. . 

Sing  Sing  Female  Frifion,. 

Maryland  Peniti^nlsary,. .. 

Georgii*  State  Prison,  .... 

State  Pfitton  in  Michigan,  i^ 


308 
107 
1.50 

m 

253 

74 

m 

610 
758 
68 
SflO 
193 

ia2 


3051 


mi 

153 

150 
70 

2S8 

61 
55 
492 
725 
89 
281 
127 
119 


2904 


14 
14 

00 
00 

00 

13 
13 

lis 

33 

00 

9 

00 

03 

217 


III 


124 
90 
42 

28 

123 

14 

Itj 
107 
193' 

45 

89 
38 
40 


940 


101 
81 
36 
12 

80 

11 

18 
154 
159t 
18 
78 
10 
24 


782 


13 

B 
38 
30 

2 
IG 
24 
U_ 


II 


i 


U 


I 


ot 

0 
0 


•  BMUn  theM  one  wn.  tciurnffij  lo  Friloo  who  >ui]  cmiMil  lul  ycu. 
t  Ona  WM  wnt  to  Huuk  of  RediKe. 
t  Ten  became  ininni!  during  Ihe  year  in  Ihc  New  Penilenllaiy  in  Pliilaitclpliiii. 
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FEisoH  DisciFLiire  ftoctrrr. 


CoMFARArtVK   NtntBERS,  EARNINGS,    ExPEltBCS,    AND   LosSEft 
AjfCaiCAM    PEHtT£KTl4BlE5   IK    1647. 


New  Fenitctitiftij  In  FhiJ 

adelphiii,  ..>• 

New  Jersf  J  3Ute  PriiOD,* 
Connecticut  St»te   PncaD,. 

ChiLfleatown,  Mft«i,, 

Matne  St  Ate  FnsDQ, , 

N.  KaiupflhiFe  State  Privon, 
A u born  Priaou,  N-  Y,,  -•., 
Sing  Sing  PritOD,  N.  Y.,*. 
Marylmj*!  Fcmtfntiiiry^  . , , 
Georgia  State  Prison,*.,,, 
Jackioii,  Miclu^iLii,. ,,,,., 


301 

1150 

150 

65 
67i 

74U 

195 


f  15,087  04 
15,327  72 

32,397  97 

7,J^2  87 

5,305  75 

411,817  89 

01,738  06 

2,305  33 
J2;I85  52 


19,797  34    4J10  30* 

J0;237  05* 

11^3  24 

32^1  7H„„ 

5,06i  04* 

6,103  B3 
48,196  60 
63,»39  15    i;aoi  09 
37,im  27t  7,4!^  Si 

e,037  m  ,5,611  96 
18,060  42    5,774  90 


ifim 


•  Be«idet  the  nUry  of  the  oAeen,  which,  In  the  New  PteaHenttenr,  hM  been  dnwn  ftott 
fltate  treasury.    Salary  of  oAeen  in  New  Jeiaey,  t6JM8  16.   The  Mlaiy  of  oAcen  tai  MeIm  i 
•54254  59,  In  1\  year*  laat  part. 

t  Including  salary  of  offlcen,  and  aU  other  expentea. 

i  1^,966  58  waa  for  interest  on  loans. 

$  The  keeper  states,  in  his  report  for  1846-7,  that  the  entire  amoant  of  net  profits  fyt  fovr  yen 
operations  has  been  #31,549  30. 


Parkhurst  Prison,  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  England  ^  at 
Isle  of  Wight,  —  annual  expense  of  supporting  each  iritna.i 
£25  6s.  lid.  —  Charles  PearsoiVs  testimony  before   Lon 
cofivmittee,  p.  311. 

'^  The  annual  cost  of  each  prisoner  in  large  Prisons,  such  as 
Wakefield,  Cold   Bath  Fields,  Westminster,   Bridewell ,  and 
others,  (i.  e.  in  England,)  usually  amounts  to  from  £18  to  £20 
per  head ;  and  at  Perth,  on  the  separate  system,  it  is  under  ' 
£20 ;"  Estimated  expense  of  "2000  prisoners  in  separate  coa- ji 
finement,  £25."     Estimated  "earnings  of  2000  prisoners  in 
separate  confinement  under  proper  management,  should  amoant'^ 
to  at  least  £15,000 ;  "  *  which  is,  according  to  the  above  data^  ^ 
£7 10s.  each,  per  annum,  leaving  £  17  10s.  to  be  paid  by  the  gov-  ] 
ernment,  for  the  current  expenses  of  each  prisoner  annually.       I 


Prison  Reform  in  1847,  p.  54. 
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^nwd  Gain  q/  stveral  Anierkan  PmiteniiarieSj  ajhr  dfJVmfin^  ^enf  Emiense  j 
showing  when  thejf  were  an  Hxpeiistj  and  whai  net/  became  a  ihurce  <if  Incomet 
and  when  ihe^  were  a  Loss. 


Conii* 


JH6W  York. 


I 
I 


a 


=1 

s 


3  U 

I 


2 


ISDO 

mm 

J  803 
1804 
J805 
1806 
1807 
1806 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
181 S 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 

^1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1823 
1823 
1834 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1820 
1830 

■1831 
1832 
1^33 
1834 
1^6 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1830 
1640 
1841 
1842 
11:54:5 
1844 
1845 
J84G 
1B47 


2^ 
314 
313 
285 
2!I0 
263 
2f>0 
256 
227 
350 
277 
279 
278 
291 
303 
31S 
3122 
331 
2f^ 
265 
276 
3S7 
253 


•10,094  11 
•13,085  81 

*1 1,853  28 
•8,479  98 
*5,372  72 
*6|758  31 
*5,706  31 

•11,271  61 

'5,H)6  31 

1,212  78 

10,051  32 

4,lt)7  37 

•€»3y2  56 

•12,167  07 
*7,599  70 

*6,mT  m 

•0,477  31 
4,192  32 
6,1H)5  57 
7,2%  28 
7,(KI0  OO 

*2,773  00 

5i5  00 

4,633  00 

•ITfl  00 

'1,015  00 

1131  00 

•4,492  00 

268  00 

807  00 

•504  tJ  I 

126  00 


97 
134 

im 

1S2 
166 

im 

197 
20^1 
204 
198 
186 
176 
187 


197 


150 
150 


•2,957  96 

*4,327  00 

•1,310  50 

"^6,070  81 

•4,372  00 

•6,0r,6  75 

*8,c:m  50 

%Gm   63 

5,530  00 

5,688  84 

7,929  57 

4,986  85 

6,155  m 

6,157  55 

•4,791  52 

•7,344  70 

•9,673  55 

•12,679  51 

•12,494  27 

•11,403  73 

•9,704  U 

■6,000  00 

•5,363  65 

•6,500  00 

*8»00a  80 

■9,284  DO 

•6,301  08 

1,017  16 

3,229  41 

5.068  94 
7,834  02 
8,713  53 
1,217  21 
4,758  87 
5,368  00 
6,506  00 
7,438  00 
5,015  00 
3,060  OO 
4,511  00 
8,382  m 
8,065  00 

6.069  00 
6,808  00 
7,0^  WO 
3,473  00 
1,508  00 


571 
639 
G90 
647 
683 
679 
649 
649 
659 
652 
705 
6T6 
670 
707 

771 
778 
663 
619 
492 


•8,000  00 
•12,000  OO 

•3,646  00 
•21,953  18 
•12,000  00 

•i6>y35  no 

•13:'!  54 
•33,100  00 
•15,000  00 
•3f(,000  00 
•20,000  00 
•10,000  09 
•30,000  tm 
•14,500  0(* 
*15,0(KJ  OO 
•20,000  00 
•20,000  OO 
•30,000  00 
•35,000  00 
•30,689  70 
•15,000  00 
•|2,0U0  00 
•10,000  00 
•5,000  00 

•10,195  83 

4,029  33 
1,733  65 
4,319  36 
3,333  06 
3,538  16 
8,635  06 
5,494  53 
5,494  00 
1,732  00 
3,415  00 
1658  00 
8,490  00 
3,427  00 
17,076  00 

3,379  00 
2,316  00 
7,;i69  00 
3,853  00 
1,621  m 


•    I^tiM» 
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U»mparatmXimitn,Rvmmgt,ExpiMa,am4LimK$^PtittminBugbmL 


K*in£  of  Friton 

of  prlfDoen. 

Vw. 

e™i^ 

E-P^ 

Urn- 

Pei^toovilli  Pri*-, 

£.     #.  ^ 

£     f.d. 

^        9.4. 

{]n,**i4  n^lei  noitlk 

332 

iB4a 

10,151    4  U 

of  l^nd^a. 

456 

1844 

445 

1845 

3,865    7  6 

19,433   5    3 

16,566  17  10 

423 

1S46 

3,171  10  6 

lM3ai9    6ilM66     9    Ut 

Det=.  26/1838,  lit 

n      &1 

1839 

3,153  17    3 

prisoner  receiTed. 

66 

1840 

35a 

5,847    4    7 
5,356  14    9 

5,4D7t    4    7| 

2031 

1841 

22£i  as 

4,9961  1»    4 

969 

1B42 

440    0  4| 

6,330  15  11 

5,6051  11     t| 

P&rkharflt     ftt»' 

f  385 

1843 

701    9  7 

6,103    1    5 

6p047l  10  10 

on,  on  the  lale  of 

SGO 

1844 

370  18 

6,717  16    91 
13,557  17    7 

6,346tiu  n 

Wight,   for    JuFC- 

410 

1845 

803    0  4 

llJSSt  17    Z 

nilp  Delinquent!* 

J    5»4 

IS46 

1,054  18  0 

13,561  14    7 

I2^m\  16    31 

*  Ftr^  cost  nf  rpnionvHIe  Priiofl,  ->-  CdntAlftlnf  500  wparato  f€<Mf,  eirii  13  f«^  long,  ?  btoaip 
buJIa  fiJT  ^ti  pritnpfln  •,  tO  reeepckm  ectli  i^  10  cofirftlMieiiiit  itKicui :  l!J  pufilituia«iit  eclk}  iHtU^ 
t  A  iiw  Imndfwl  poonda  for  lefain  ve  MMneilmH  InelmtAd  In  Ibeae  auiu. 

MlLBANK    PeNITENTIABT,    LfONDQN. 

Mort^ity  at  diffkrenl  Ptrtodi  of  CoftfaiemmL,  atcardin^^  io  Dr.  Bctlu,  u^o  wof 
appointtd  far  the  €tprt§»  Fitrpost  of  ti^icMyf  lA*  ^^M^  on  Jl&kalit^  tmd 
intanihf  Gf  0te  SeparaU  Stfgkmqf  friaon  Ditctptmgj  aa  fAcr«  admtnukrtd^ 


ClAsi  uT  Prlfooflrp. 


PofKKl   of  tmpftMMiEiiefiL 


DtatlML    BMtktpttmQ. 


Soldi  en.  ,. 
ConvicU, . 


Two  znontbfl  and  5  dtyR, 
For  bag  periodf . 
lit  7e«i-,  .>.......*  HP ,. . 

lit  18  monthi,* .....  h,  . . 

2d  yeihT, 

3d  jc«r, 

4th  j(^«x .i.. 

5th  jear.......  p....... 


4.6 

iKstat 

15.63 
33.7U 

34,034 
16.203 
OQ 


Adding  the  pardons  on  medical  grounds  to  the  deathft,  in 
the  case  of  the  soldiers,  and  only  ^fl^  of  them  to  the  con- 
victs, the  ratio  per  1000  was  as  follows:  — 


PHiod   of  l|DfirtKI11QI«Df. 


Soldiera,  ^^ 
Convicti| 


]»t  jev,. 
3d  jew,  * 
3d  yew,  * 
Axiv  year, . 
5lhyear,. 


10,736 
13.063 
35.645 
53.267 
67.130 
44.170 


Dr.  Baly  remarks  on  these  statistics,  p.  43,  — 

"  I  must,  however,  remark,  that  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary^  and 
also  in  the  Prisons  of  France,  the  mortality  has  been  greater  among 
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the  prisoners  who  were  undergoing  their  second,  thirds  or  fourth 
period  of  imprisonment,  than  amongst  those  who  had  been  longer  in 
confinement,  so  thcU  ii  would  seem  as  if  prisoners  who  were  offerhlt 
constitution^  or  predisposed  to  disease j  gtneraUi/  fall  virtims  to  the  inju'^ 
rioiis  infiuence^  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  tftar  of  Ihtir  eoofncmntt^ 
whilst  those  who  were  nbh  to  support  thnr  punishment  until  thai 
period  rmthout  serious  dettrioration  to  their  healthy  sccni  proof  against 
the  causes  of  disease  to  which  the^  were  cTpos&V* 

Deaths  ano  Pardons  at  Milbank, 

Imrease  of  Mortality  at  Milhanh,  with  Increase  of  Period  to  a  certain 

Hitent, 

BAtio  (if  lUmlhfl  find  |nr- 
floD«  per  J  [MM)  iJt^r  Hniiurti. 

During  the  1st  3  months,   ,.._..,,...,.    1,1 

»         **     2d    3  moinhs, 18,4 

"  *^  2d  6  mouths,  making  1  year,  .  <  .  *  25.1 
"  "  3d  6  niotithSj  making  18  months,  .  ,  54,7 
"         '*     4th  6  months,  making  2  years,  ,  ,  *  ,  65.5 

Deaths  and  Far dmis  from  Consumption  at  Milbank. 

During  the  1st   3  months, .  .  .  •  0,0 

«*         **  2d    3  months,   •-..,,,....,  2,3 

"        *^  2d    6  months^or  1  year 12.8 

^'         "  3d    6  months, .  _  29,6 

'^         *'  4th  6  months, 33,1 

Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia^  Separate  St/stem^ 

Dnriog  the  1st   3  months, .  19,57 

''        *'     Isi   year,  * ,  .  26.26 

"         **     2d    year, ,  ,  .  ,  47JU 

''         '^     3d    year,  .•,-.,,.,,,,,.,  60,97 
'«         "     4th  and  5ih  years,    ,.,,,,,.,,  43.14 

Dr.  Baly  states  his  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  scrofula  and 
consumption  being  developed  by  imprisonment,  is  a  deficiency 
in  free,  active^  vohmtary  exercise,  the  state  of  mindj  cold,  and 
want  of  ventilation,  —  that  he  did  not  consider  the  site  of  the 
Penitentiary  had  any  influence  in  producing  consumption,  — 
that  if  prisoners  had  only  been  confined  at  Mil  bank  three 
months,  it  woidd  have  been  the  most  healthy  Prison  in  Eng- 
land, —  and  that  a  great  increase  of  disease  takes  place  in  the 
third  period  of  six  months  ;  also,  that  this  woidd  hold  good 
in  any  Prison^  though ^  if  all  the  causes  referred  t&  were  less 
cLttive,  the  development  of  disease  might  be  at  a  laier  period, 
—  Prison  Reform,  pp*  19j  20. 
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MorTALrrr  or  Pi^nitcktiaiues  m  sticinEssi^e 
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K«w  flat*  Prb^ 
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iBsa 
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4 
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1 
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a 
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1830 
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1 
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11 
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es 

182 

350 

7 
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14 

1832 

91 

M 

m 
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SS7 

11 

6*1 

^^ 

1833 

123 

1 

87 
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^) 
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1] 

1831 

183 

5 

66 

im 

m  , 

4 
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u 

1835 

366 

7 

90 

107 

smi 

3 
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tl 
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360 

13 

e2 

204 

278 

4 
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11 

1837 

386 

17 

72 

*2(J4 

384 

5 
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u 
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4(V2 

30 

73 

182 
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6 
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11 
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418 

11 

78 

1^ 

9 
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5 

670 

li 

1B40 

405 

23 

81 

175 

5 

32(» 

2 
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ij 

tt^l 

35€ 

17 

81 

1«7 

2 
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! 

184^ 

333 

9 

95 

SS)7 

8 

30!J 

2 

im 

1 

1843 

345 

11 

IMJ 

197 

12 

270 

2 

742 

11 

1844 

340 

13 

94 

27C 

2 

774 

1845 

319 

15 

84 

195 

(i 

276 

1 

736 

1^6 

3^ 

13 

77 

173 

4 

S70 

1 

ri2 

1847 

301 

•9 

67 

150 

4 

270 

0    1 

551 

5065 

197 

1516 

12 

:^7 

81    ! 

5619 

84 

13,375 

m 

Doaibi 

1    1  in  25 

] 

hi  an 

1  m  170 

1  in  41 

1  in  56 

I  in  66 

ymn. 

4 

*  Oi»ft  mJcitia. 

Per  IfiOO  in  Phtljidclphiii,  38.9 ;  in  New  Ham|»hi»,  731 ;  in  Conti^tlcil 
S4.49;  lEi  MavjaehuietU,  14.94  j  in  Auburn,  24.4». 


Statistical  Table  of  Penitentiaries  ih  1844, 


PdaiteiitlulBt. 


MaJnc^ * 

Vermont,    *«***. 

MiuiachuflettB,  , .  * .  .... 

Rhode  liitand,. .. . . . .». 

Auburn,  Npw  York,  .., 
Bing-  Bing,  New  Yi>rk,.. 
New  PenUentiajy,  PfaiL, 
Piitsbur^,  Peaa,,  ...... 

MiflRourif  »..,.....,  ^,. 

Lt^ubinna,  *..«.,,»,,,., 
Frankfort,  Kentucky^  . , 
Columbun,  Ohio,  «...., 

Jackfon,  Miehigan, .... 
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1 
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63 
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8 
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42 
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3 
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19 
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98 
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13 
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* . 
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Mortality  or   eleven  Aitbuen  PaiaoHs  and  two  PniLADEii- 
wuiA  PaidoNs  iif  1844 


MacUUty  La  tlffTea  PxiaaoM^  Id  Ia44,  «m  ll)«  AulHim  plno. 
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Massachusetts  Pmsortfs* 
^aliMk9  fiom  the  Priions  in  Mtt$$aehmetUt  Ma^  1|  1835^ 


MiuncbitM-ltt. 


Co.,-. J 

Sole  in,  E  SUP  at  Co.^ 
tmwicb^  Khsc*  Co., 
Newburjport,       J 

KwifX  Co.,  .,*  j 
C&mbridgt'f  Mid-  ) 

dlcsei  Co., ...  y 
Concord ,      Mid-  ) 

dles^x  Co^, . ..  j 
D<^dh>in]«       Nor-  > 

folk  Co, J 

TiUDlon,  BfiAtol  5 

Co., f 

N.  Bedford,  Dria-  i 

lol  Co>, 5 

Pljmoalh,  Flytn-  ) 

oulh  Co,,****,  J 
Edffirtowh,  > 

DukL'fl  Co.,  * ,  j 
Northamplon,        > 

Ham  pah  ire  Co.,  5 
Lenox,  BL-rkahire  > 

Co.,,.,..,..,  I 
Worcealer,  Wor-  ) 

cevter  Co.,  **.  J 

Population  often  ? 
<ioontieH,,.. . «  ) 


I 
I 


62,IS3 

63,859 


77,961 

41,972 

49^92 

43,044 
3^17 
30,254 
37,835 
84,355 


513,532 


B 


536 

5 
19 

139 
76 
47 
S4 

169 
17 


75 
111 


1370 


II 


326 

34 

13 

22 
83 

79 
38 
19 

10 

0 

30 

G3 


949 


23 


1 


1° 
1 

E 


1991 

132 
32 

37 
174 
123 

35 

69 
111 

19 
5 

Si 

43 
04 


2886 


87 


I 


75 


110 


I 


23 


S 


I 


I 
I 


2 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 


15 


33 


*  Unknown. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  LOCATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  PRISONS,  BT  THE  SECRETARY. 

Locality.  —  High  and  dry ;  not  overlooked  ;  easily  drained; 
not  far  distant  from  the  courts ;  not  difficult  of  access  *  readily 
supplied  with  abundance  of  pure  water;  not  stinted,  but  libei^ 
ally  provided  with  grounds;  sunny,  in  a  cold  clijnate ;  doI 
sunny,  in  a  hot  climate ;  on  an  elevated  and  open  plain  or  hill, 
rather  than  a  retired  and  shady  glen,  or  low,  sunken  ground, 
for  the  sake  of  better  supervision,  security,  and  health. 

Construction.  —  A  Prison  within  a  Prison;  rooms,  on  a 
centre  wall,  and  not  on  external  walls;  area  surrounding  the 
rooms,  enclosed  with  an  external  wall ;  area  open  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  story,  in  front  of 
stories  with  galleries ;  not  halls,  or  space  between  rooms  with 
floors  or  galleries  ;  doors  opening  outward  into  the  area,  around 
the  block  of  cells,  towards  the  outer  wall,  and  not  inward, 
toward  a  centre  space,  either  on  floors  or  galleries  ;  doors  opeQ- 
grated,  from  top  to  bottom,  of  round  iron,  one  inch  in  diam^ 
ter,  with  orifices  not  exceeding  two  inches  either  way ;  not 
solid  wood  or  iron  doors,  with  wickets,  and  peep  holes,  and 
double  grooves ;  some  doors  double,  or  two  doors ;  the  inner 
door,  next  the  prisoner,  being  open  grated,  and  the  outer  door 
being  solid,  closing  over  the  inner  door,  for  purposes  of 
restraint,  correction,  and  discipline ;  external  walls  with  large, 
not  small  windows,  not  less  than  4  by  10,  nor  more  than  10 
by  25  feet,  with  open  grates  of  iron  from  top  to  bottom, 
of  round  iron  from  1}  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  standing  up- 
right, from  3  to  4  inches  asunder,  with  cross  bars  4  inches 
wide  and  1  inch  thick,  18  inches  asunder,  lying  horizontally, 
perforated  with  the  upright  round  iron  pillars;  glazed  win- 
dows outside  the  iron  grates,  dropping  from  the  top,  and  ris- 
ing from  the  bottom;  area  between  the  external  wall  and 
cells,  not  less  than  IG  feet  wide  on  the  sunny  side^  in  a  cold 
climate,  nor  more  than  12  feet,  nor  less  than  8,  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  height  of  the  building  from  3  to  5  stories,  varying 
with  the  number  of  prisoners  to  be  accommodated,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  site  ;  roof  extending  from  the  centre  to  the 
external  walls,  covering  not  only  the  block  of  cells,  but  the 
area  around  the  block,  made  of  iron,  as  security  against  fire 
and  escape;  perforated,  if  necessary,  over  the  area  with  win-  ^ 
dows,  grated  and  glazed,  for  sky  lights  ;  floors  of  stone ;  gal-  ^ 
leries  of  stone  or  iron ;  width  of  the  galleries  3  feet ;  railing 
of  the  galleries  3  feet  high,  horizontal  bars  of  round  iron,  I 
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inch  in  diameter,  sustained  by  round  pillars  %  inches  in  diame- 
ter, standing  on  brackets;  if  the  gallery  floors  are  iron,  2 
inches  square,  at  the  ht?ad  of  the  galleries^  and  2  inches 
in  thickness^  and  4  inches  in  depth,  where  they  enter 
the  wall ;  celt  walls  of  brick,  18  inches  thick  between  the 
cells  and  the  area,  1  foot  thick  between  the  cells  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  entrance,  and  two  feet  thick  in  the  rear,  or 
back  of  the  cells ;  ventilation  in  the  centre  wall,  extending 
from  the  lop  of  the  cell,  near  the  ceiling,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cell,  near  the  floor,  in  one  common  flue  for  each  cell, 
not  less  than  four  inches  square,  with  orifices  capable  of  being 
closed  or  opened,  one  or  both,  as  experience  may  indicate; 
ventilating  flues  rising  from  the  back  of  each  cell,  perfectly 
distinct  from  every  other,  to  the  lop  of  the  block,  to  be  there 
connected  with  a  common  trunk,  and  this  truuk  with  a  large 
chimney,  to  be  acted  upon  by  heat,  or  eacli  ventilating  flue  to 
be  carried  through  the  roof,  into  the  open  air,  in  a  chimney,  to 
be  capped  with  Emerson's  ventilating  cap-  Either  kitid  will 
lend  to  extract  the  lighter  impurities  of  the  atmosphere 
witliin,  and  take  away  the  Prison  smell ;  provided  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  air  introduced  into  the  area,  and 
thence  through  the  doors,  into  the  cells,  or  conducted  from  a 
large  air  chamber,  in  the  basement,  in  direct  flues,  not  less 
than  8  by  12  inches;  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  being  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  and  the  other  gases  of  which  it  is 
composed,  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  aud  fall  from 
the  galleries^  aiid  either  be  absorbed  in  the  air  of  the  area,  or 
fall  to  the  bottom,  where  the  floor  should  be  so  constructed 
with  small,  diving  orifices,  from  the  level  of  the  floor  through 
ihc  wall  into  the  external  air,  as  to  let  ofl*  the  carbonic  acid 
gas-  With  such  provision  for  relief  from  the  impurities  of 
the  Prison  air,  and  such  provision  for  an  abundent  supply  of 
pure  air  from  without,  the  air  of  the  Prison  can  be  kept 
sufliciently  pure  for  health.  To  secure  this  inifjortant  end, 
however,  great  care  must  be  taken  never  to  pass  into  the  area 
or  cells,  the  pure  air  from  without,  over  red  hot  iron  or  bm-ning 
surfaces  of  any  kind  ;  but  over  iron,  brick,  or  soap-stone  snr- 
facesj  moderately  heated,  or  over  pipes  of  iron  or  copper,  filled 
with  hot  water  or  steam.  Large  qtiantities  of  pure  air,  warmed 
in  tilts  way,  and  abundantly  supplied,  leave  no  ground  of  appre- 
hension, that  disease  or  ill  health  will  be  consequent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  air  The  dimensious  of  the  cells,  if  used  simply 
for  sleeping  rooms,  and  not  for  day  rooms,  as  well  as  night 
roomSj  may  be  as  small  as  168  cubic  feel,  although  it  were 
better,  especiaJly  in  a  hot  climate,  that  they  should  be  twice 
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as  large  ;  and  where  economy  is  less  necessary,  and  ihe  gov^ 
eminent  is  rich,  and  the  means  are  abundant,  it  may  not  im 
amiss,  that  the  cells  should  not  be  less  than  800  cubic  feet;  in 
which  case  they  can  be  used  for  day-rooms  as  well  as  night* 
rooms.  These  dimensions,  however,  are  not  necessary  for 
health.  They  would,  of  course,  promote  comfort  and  diiniit* 
ish  dread  and  terror,  and  indicate  humanity,  if  not  extrar^- 
gance  and  luxury,  or  needless  expense.  Water  should  be  l«l 
on  every  cell,  which  promotes  cleanliness  and  health  ;  saves 
time  and  expense,  and  is  done  without  a  heavy  ouilay,  and 
does  not  endanger  security.  A  bason,  as  a  fixture,  for  wa&hing, 
if  not  a  trough  for  bathing,  should  be  in  every  cell^  as  tike 
expense  is  trifling,  and  the  cleanliness  and  health  are  thereby 
promoted,  without  endangering  the  security.  The  moml  and 
reformatory  eflect  of  these  provisions  or  fixtures,  for  cleanlineifl 
and  health,  are  not  unimportant;  a  table,  a  chair,  a  shelf,  and 
a  bed-frame,  should  be  fixtures  in  every  cell.  The  arrange* 
ment  of  the  corridor,  with  respect  to  the  guard-room  |  or 
keeper's  office,  should  be  such  as  to  allow  an  easy  access,  BDit 
a  ready  supervision ;  if  separated  by  a  partition,  and  a  door^ 
the  door  should  open  directly  from  one  into  the  other.  If  the 
door  is  a  solid  door,  it  may  have  an  orifice  1  foot  squai^,  B  hH 
from  the  floor,  secured  by  a  grate,  and  covered  with  a  slide 
through  which  the  area  can  be  seen,  when  the  slide  is  re^ 
moved,  and  through  which  any  sound  can  be  heard  from  the 
area  and  the  cells  by  the  side  of  the  area.  From  this  orific% 
the  area  in  front  of  the  cells,  the  several  galleries  and  staiii% 
the  doors  of  the  cells  and  the  fastenings,  the  windows  in  the 
external  wall,  and  the  wall  itself  may  be  seen;  and  from 
tiic  same  position  nearly,  if  the  keeper's  house  is  wider  than 
the  Prison  building,  the  external  wall  on  the  outside  may 
be  seen,  either  through  an  eyelet  or  a  window.  Thus,  by 
night  and  by  day,  the  supervision  of  the  eye,  and  the  bearing 
of  the  ear,  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  quietness,  order,  indus- 
try, and  security  of  the  Prison,  from  the  keeper's  ofiice>  or  guard- 
room ;  and  this  without  loss  of  time  in  moving  from  place  to 
place  ;  without  noise  in  opening  and  shutting  so  as  to  notify 
the  prisoners,  and  with  little  or  no  additional  expense  in  con- 
struction ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  positive  economy  in 
construction,  because  the  side  of  the  keeper's  house,  office, 
or  guard-room,  makes  the  end  of  the  Prison  building  or  area. 
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JAIL  AND  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
Answers  of  Ralph  Day, 

Sprinopieud,  Mftrch  21,  1S48. 

107.  "  Are  you  the  keeper  of  this  Prison  ?  " 

■*  Yes,  sir," 

108.  "  How  long  have  you  been  ?  " 

"It  will  be  four  yenrs  the  2d  day  of  next  manlh/* 

109.  **  Are  you  keeper  of  both  the  Jail  and  House  of  Correction  ?  " 
**  Yea,  sir," 

110.  "Have  you  under  your  care  persons  both  under  arrest  and 
under  sentence!" 

"  Yes»  sir.^* 

Ill*  "  What  Is  about  your  average  number  of  prisoners?" 

i*  Twenty-eight  for  the  last  year." 

1 12.  *'  What  woutd  be  the  general  proportion  in  the  Jail  and  House 
of  Correction  ?  " 

**  At  the  present  lime,  there  are  B  waiting  trial ;  2  on  fine  and 
costs;  and  20  under  sentence  ;  in  all,  30,  The  proportion  of  differ- 
ent classes  varies  somewhat  from  the  above  at  ditfercnt  times." 

113.  '^  Can  you  estimate  the  length  of  time  persons  remain  befora 
trial,  as  an  average?" 

**  The  courts  which  have  jurisdiction  hold  two  sessions  annually,  in 
May  and  December.  It  is  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  This  court  has 
jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,  except  capital  cases ;  and  there  has 
not  been  one  such  case  for  four  years.  We  can  have  a  jail  deli  very , 
therefore,  of  criminal  cases  (except  capital  cases)  not  oftener  than 
once  in  six  months." 

114.  **  Is  it  a  frequent  occurrence  for  men  to  be  acquitted  after 
triali  before  these  courts,  and  discharged  —  being  found  not  guilty  t" 

"  No,  sir/' 

115.  **  How  many  such  eases  do  you  recollect  since  you  have  been 
here  ?  " 

**  I  could  not  tell ;  but  our  justices  are  generally  very  correct ; 
where  they  bind  over  for  trial,  most  of  such  are  found  guilty.  There 
have  been  exceptions,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  exceptions  are  few,  and  I 
have  not  known  a  case,  since  I  have  been  keeper,  of  peculiar  hardship, 
where  an  innocent  person  wrongfully  suffered  imprisonment  in  this 
Prison.  I  have  known  one  case,  in  which  a  man  was  arrested 
here^  for  stealing  a  horse  in  Connectkiit.  He  was  in  this  Prison 
about  ten  days.  He  was  then  taken  to  Middletown,  Conn., 
where  he  was  in  Prison  two  weeks.  He  was  tried,  and  found 
not  guilty.  He  was  a  ptior  man^  and  was  at  considerable  ex- 
pense for  his  defence,  and  was  honorably  acquitted.  He  had  a 
family  —  a  wife  and  two  children  —  living  in  Southwick,  Mass,  He 
proved  an  alibi ;  one  of  tlie  strongest  1  ever  knew,  i  understood  the 
citizens  of  Middletown  made  a  purse  of  ^25,  and  presented  to  the 
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man  afler  he  was  acquitted.  I  cannot  say,  from  my  own  knowled|fi^ 
that  they  did ;  but  I  was  told  so.  I  was  present  at  the  tf iaf,  md 
there  were  as  respectable  witnesses  from  Hampden  and  Hampsbli^ 
counties,  Mass.,  as  I  ever  saw  on  any  similar  occasion ;  and  by  their 
testimony,  the  character  of  the  principal  witness  against  the  prisoner 
was  impeached.     The  witnesses  from  Hampden  proved  the  tlibs/' 

116.  '*Can  you  form  any  judgment  of  the  expense  attending  the 
defence  ?  " 

*'  I  think,  had  he  been  able,  it  would  have  cost  him  several  hundrBd 
dollars.     The  Hon.  John  Mills  defended  him." 

117.  "What  difference  did  it  make  whether  he  was  able?  " 

"  There  was  a  meeting  held  in  Southwick,  where  he  [ived^  on 
Sabbath  evening,  he  having  been  arrested  on  Wednesday.  This  wts 
called  a  meeting  of  indignation.  They  agreed  to  defend  his  case  bf 
subscription,  and  they  did  so;  but  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  cc^la^ 
I  have  known  of  no  other  similar  case.     He  was  acquitted." 

lis.  "  You  spoke  of  another  class  of  prisoners,  besides  the  class  of 
untried  prisoners,  who  are  now  in  Jail  on  fine  and  costs.  What  is  tlie 
amount  of  their  fine  and  costs  1  '* 

'<  One  is  $13.50,  for  an  assault,  and  the  other  86.^,  fof  dmolt-. 
enness." 

119.  "  How  long  are  they  liable  to  remain  here?  " 

*'  Thirty  days.  And  if  the  fine  and  costs  are  not  paid,  they  im 
discharged,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  by  a  justice  of  the  peaise, 
if  they  are  not  able  to  pay." 

120.  "  Are  there  frequent  cases  remaining  thirty  days  in  Prison^  on 
a  small  amount  of  fine  and  costs?  " 

"There  are." 

121.  "  Could  any  thing  be  done  to  alleviate  such  cases,  that  ought 
to  be  done,  in  your  opinion  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  can.  For  an  assault,  it  must  be  fine,  bj 
the  statute,  unless  he  is  held  to  appear  before  a  higher  court,  in  many 
cases  the  fine  is  paid ;  and  where  it  is  not  paid,  it  is  aj  well  for  the 
prisoner  that  he  should  remain  in  Prison  on  fine  and  cosis^  as  uoder 
sentence,  if  the  law  allowed  of  sentence  instead  of  fine  and  costs,  for 
assault ;  because  it  gives  their  friends  (if  they  have  firiends)  an  0|>por- 
tunity  of  paying  fine  and  costs,  and  setting  the  prisoner  free.  I  think 
it  is  a  merciful  provision  of  law  for  the  prisoner.  I,  therefore,  see 
nothing  of  hardship  to  the  prisoner  in  the  operation  of  tlie  present  law, 
in  regard  to  that  class  of  prisoners,  who  are  retained  on  fine  and  costs." 

122.  "  You  spoke  of  a  class  of  prisoners  under  sentence  in  the 
House  of  Correction.  For  what  crimes  are  these  prisoners  generally 
committed?" 

"  I  think  the  majority  are  for  larceny,  —  small,  simple  larceny,— 
most  of  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice,  i.  e.,  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $15.    * 

123.  "  What  is  the  length  of  sentence  generally  for  such  offences  ?  " 
"  From  thirty  days  to  six  months." 

124.  "  Are  there  not  other  offences  very  common,  (or  which  yea 
have  prisoners  in  the  House  of  Correction  ?  " 
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'*  Yes^  sir,  there  are,  particularly  for  intemperance*'" 

195,  "  What  proportion  of  crimes^  for  which  persons  are  commiUed 
to  yotir  Prison  directly  or  indirectlyj  are  in  consequence  of  intem- 
fierance  1  ^* 

**  1  should  aay  a  large  majority*" 

126.  "  Do  you  thiok  many  cases  of  pilfering  have  their  origin  in 
intemperance  ?  '* 

*'  Last  night  there  was  a  person  who  had  been  committed  to  thisi 
Prison  for  stealing,  under  the  iniluence  of  strorig  drink.  He  was  d is- 
charged  last  December.  After  he  was  discharged,  1  found  employ- 
ment for  him  near  the  Prison.  For  some  two  or  three  months,  he 
was  very  ind«stTJoiis^  and  did  exceedingly  weM.  He  then  com- 
menced drink ing»  atid  was  discharged  by  his  employeri  and  left  town. 
He  came  back  yesterday;  had  been  drinking  to  partial  intoxication* 
lie  broke  into  the  soap  and  candle  man u factory » where  I  got  him  a 
place,  iind  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  a  Ijox  of  hard  soap^  when  he 
was  detected.  My  neighbor  came  here,  and  wanted  to  know  what  he 
should  do  with  him.  He  brought  him  hcre^  and  I  put  him  into  one  of 
the  cells,  and  kept  him  till  morning.  In  the  morning,  he  wanted  to 
know  how  he  can»e  here.  1  told  him  that  he  broke  into  the  soap  and 
caiidtc  manufactory,  and  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  away  a  box  of 
hard  soap.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  <ihouL  it;  did  not  remember 
any  thing  that  had  happened,  1  admonished  him  for  making  any  use 
of  strong^  drink.     He  ]>romi3etl  to  do  better,  and  I  discharged  him,*' 

\il7,  "  Have  you  had  cases  frequently  for  intemperance,  which 
have  lieen  reformed?  '^ 

*'  I  do  not  remember  an  instance,"  [The  assiBtant,  being  present, 
concurred  in  the  same  statemenL] 

1*^,  **  How  long  are  these  sentences  generally  for  intemperance  1 " 

**  For  the  first  offence  it  is  from  10  to  30  days.  For  the  second 
and  more  offences,  it  ia  extended  from  30  days  to  6  months." 

121».  **  Is  the  reason  why  there  are  not  more  cases  of  reformalionj 
iliat  the  sentences,  in  the  first  instance,  are  not  long  enough?  " 

*^  1  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  reason.  I  have  not  known  a  case 
«jf  permanent  reformation  from  intemperance,  either  on  a  long  or  a 
*ih(^rt  sentence." 

**  1;)0.  What  ia  your  great  lesson  of  wisdom  from  this  fact  in  regard 
to  intemperance?  •' 

'*  1  do  not  know.  It  is  hard  to  answer.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  discharge  by  the  overseers,  on  the  ground  that  tiiey 
hoped  that  the  men  were  reformed ;  hut  I  have  known  no  one  of  them 
continue  temperate." 

131,  **  The  question  still  recurs,  What  is  the  great  lesson  of  in- 
struction from  these  facts  in  regard  to  intemperance?" 

**They  have  most  of  them  been  instructed  in  regard  to  temperance, 
and  have  generally  signed  the  pledge  ■  but  they  have  not  kept  the 
pledge." 

V^X  '*  Siill  the  question  recurs,  What  shall  be  done  in  regard  to 
intemperance?" 

''  Uy  answer  is,  Touch  not,  taste  tigl,  handle  tioi." 
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133.  ''  What  system  of  Prison  discipline  do  joa  adoptt" 
*'  It  is  the  Auburn  system." 

134.  "  What  is  your  diTision  of  time?  " 
'*  About  ten  hours'  labor,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  we  d 

to  make  that  an  aTerage  for  the  year." 

135.  Where  is  the  remainder  of  the  time  Ejptai,  during  tba 
days?" 

"  In  their  cells." 

136.  "  Do  they  take  their  meals  in  the  c^lsT" 
"  They  do.'* 

137.  **  How  much  time  are  they  allowed  for  thist" 

*'  About  an  hour  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  half  an  hcwr  in 
the  shortest  days." 

138.  ''Is  this  all  at  once?" 

**  This  is  at  dinner.  They  come  out  and  wash  in  the  area,  in  the 
morning,  and  take  their  breakfast  as  they  go  back  to  their  celle^  and 
do  no  work  before  breakfast  When  they  leaTC  their  work  at  night, 
and  go  to  their  cells,  they  take  their  supper  with  them  and  do  not 
come  out  again  till  morning." 

139.  '*  Have  you  any  reading  to  the  men  daily,  or  what  syAem  of  [ 
instruction  t" 

"  We  have  a  small  library,  which  the  men  have  access  to,  daily ; 
nothing  more  than  that,  daily,  except  on  the  Sabbath." 

140.  "  Have  you  a  chaplain  or  teacher  ?  " 
"  We  have  no  chaplain.      We   have  a  teacher,  ^vho   voltjiitarllr  ■ 

performs  a  service  in  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  at  half  past  10.  ^ 
The  prisoners,  those  who  can  read,  all  of  them,  read  two  verses  eadi, ' 
from  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  Mr.  Steams  explains  it.     Besides  ; 
reading  and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  there  is  prayer  and  singing, 
occupying  about  an  hour  and  a  half." 

141.  ''Is  there  good  attention  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

142.  "  Is  grateful  feeling  apparent?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  the  grateful  feeling  is  so  great  as  I  wiib  It 
might  be." 

143.  "  Does  Mr.  Stearns  come  every  Sabbath  ?  " 

"  He  has,  till  his  late  illness.  There  was  no  one  hst  Sabbaib^ 
which  was  the  only  interruption  we  have  had  for  several  monthe." 

144.  "  Who  has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Steams  since  he  has  baiB 
sick?" 

"  Mr.  Buel." 

145.  "Who  is  Mr.  Buel?" 

"He  has  been  employed  by  the  different  religious  societies,  m  m 
colporteur,  or  home  missionary." 

146.  "  Is  he  a  clergyman  ?  " 
"  He  is  not." 

147.  "  Is  he  a  good  man  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

148.  "  Is  there  any  other  instruction  on  the  Sabbath?" 

"  There  is  a  Sabbath  school,  which  is  instructed  immediately  afiar 
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the  services  of  the  religious  societies  in  town.  Mr>  Hixon^  the  con- 
tractor for  the  labor  of  the  prison  ere,  is  the  superintendent.  He  pro- 
vides teachers.  There  are  usually  from  three  to  five  teachers  j  three 
or  four  gentlemen,  and  one  lady.  The  teachers  are  Mr  Rice,  Dea- 
con Dickinson,  Mr.  Pearsons,  Mr.  Hixon,  and  Miss  Lewis.  Miss 
Bliss  sometimes  comes  as  a  teacher.  We  have  two  female  prisoners ; 
sometimes  we  have  more.  Our  higheat  number  of  females  has  been 
eleven^' 

149.  "  Where  are  the  females  confined  T  " 
**  In  the  attic  over  the  male  Prison, 

150.  '*  Have  they  ever  had  any  communication  with  the  menf 
"There  was  some  communication  about  a  year  ago* 

151.  "How  was  it  done?" 
**  By  writing." 

15'2.  "How did  they  convey  the  writing?  " 

**  From  the  north  window  of  the  attic,  to  a  window  connected  with 
the  men's  department." 

153*  "  How  did  you  break  it  up  ?  *^ 
"  By  nailing  the  attic  window  close." 

154.  ''  Did  that  terminate  it?" 
"  Yes,  sir.'' 

155.  *^  Have  you  had  any  other  trouble  from  communication  be- 
tween the  men  and  women  1  '* 

**  I  had  one  instance  of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  a  turnkey, 
who  was  bribed  to  carry  a  communication  from  one  of  the  men  to 
one  of  the  women;  but  he  was  detected  and  discharged.  This  is  aJi 
the  trouble  I  have  had,  in  the  way  of  coinmunicatiou  between  the  men 
and  women." 

156.  "  What  work  do  your  men  perform  I  " 

"  We  manufacture  boots  and  shoes  on  contract,  at  from  12^  to  25 
cents  per  day/* 

157.  **  How  much  do  they  earn?" 

"  The  earnings  the  last  year  were  8U11  33*" 

158.  **  What  were  the  expenses?  " 

"  $2iM)  total  amoiinL,  covering  every  thing,  —  food,  clothing,  bed- 
dmgi  fuel,  light,  medical  attendance,  salary  of  officers,*' 

159.  *'  How  are  these  expenses  met  ?" 

*'  They  are  met  by  the  county,  except  what  the  prisoners  earn.  I 
board  the  prisoners  from  such  provisions  as  I  supply  my  own  family, 
and  give  them  all  they  want  to  eat,  three  times  a  day.  They  drink 
water,  except  when  they  are  sick." 

100,  *'  Have  you  much  sickness?" 

"  Very  little.     We  have  not  had  a  fever  for  two  years," 

161.  "  Where  do  you  put  the  men  when  they  are  sick  ?" 

"  We  have  a  Hospital  in  the  attic  of  the  dwelling-house.  The 
county  allows  SlO  for  medical  attendance  and  medicine.  I  believe  it 
is  only  $9  50  this  year." 

Iti2.  "  Have  you  had  any  death!" 

"  We  have  had  none  since  I  have  been  here." 

IG^.  ^*  Has  your  average  nuiuhci  been  about  the  same  m  the  last 
year,  i.  e.,  28?"  T 
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"  Yes,  sir." 

164.  **  How  long  since  you  have  had  a  man  in  the  Ho&pilai  t" 
**  I  should  think  it  is  about  two  years." 

165.  " Have  you  ever  had  many  in  the  Hospital?" 
"  No,  sir." 

166.  "  Have  you  had  any  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  1 " 
•*  No,  sir." 

167.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  insanity  produced  here  T  " 
"  No.  sir." 

168.  "  Have  you  any  case  of  insanity  it  tlie  Prison  nowt" 
"  No,  sir." 

169.  "  How  long  since  you  have  had  a  case  of  insanity  1 " 

^*  There  was  a  person  committed  here  that  I  took  to  the  Worcester 
Hospital,  4th  of  November,  1846.  This  man  was  taken  up  in  Long 
Meadow,  and  remained  here  four  days,  and  by  order  of  the  judge  oi 
probate  I  took  him  to  Worcester.  There  was  a  woman  committed  for 
insanity,  Idth  of  April,  1846.  She  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  in  Worce^ 
ter.  On  the  18th  of  May,  she  was  removed  to  Worcester,  by  the  order 
of  the  judge  of  probate.  These  are  the  only  cases  of  insanity  sinoe 
I  have  been  here,  —  nearly  four  years.  There  have  been  two  or 
three  cases  of  feigned  insanity,  which  were  cured  by  a  solitary  cell, 
without  light,  without  bed,  and  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  in  three 
or  four  days.     They  were  all  cured  within  this  length  of  time." 

170.  "  Have  you  noticed  any  more  tendency  to  insanity  in  tbe 
Prison  than  among  laboring  men  on  farms?" 

"  No,  sir. 

171.  **  What  are  your  punishments  for  misdemeanor  ?  " 

*'  Solitary  imprisonment  in  dark  cells,  without  beds,  on  diet  of 
bread  and  water." 

172.  "Any  other  mode?" 
**No,  sir." 

173.  "  Does  this  answer  all  the  purpose?  " 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  stripes  would  be  better  in  mmc  cases." 

174.  "  Why  have  you  thought  so?  " 

"  They  have,  sometimes,  in  solitary  imprisonment,  made  consider- 
able disturbance." 

175.  "  How  long  has  it  been  necessary  to  confine  them  in  solitary 
cells  ?  " 

"  There  have  been  instances  of  nine  or  ten  days,  but  not  frequent* 
ly.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  stripes  would  cure  better  than  so 
long  a  term  of  solitary  confinement." 

176.  **  Have  you  known  permanent  injury  to  the  body  or  the  mind, 
from  such  long  terms  of  solitary  confinement?" 

"  I  always  went  to  them  once  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  evi- 
dence of  penitence,  I  always  released  them." 

177.  *'  If  a  man  said,  I  am  sorry,  and  will  try  to  do  well,  did  you 
let  him  out?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  always." 

178.  "  Have  you  no  authority  to  inflict  stripes  for  misdemeanor  ?  " 
"  I  have  not,  and  never  have  done  it,  except  in  self-defence,  and  I 

may  defend  myself  in  any  way." 
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179.  "  Have  yon  ever  had  any  resbtanee  or  violence  offered 
you  1 '' 

*'  There  was,  about  two  months  ago,  o  lad  here^  about  17  years  of 
age,  who  drew  a  hammer  to  strike  my  assistant.'* 

180.  "  Did  he  strike  him  ?  " 
"  No,  sir.'' 

181.  '*  What  was  done  with  himT" 
'*  He  waa  put  in  a  solitary  cell," 

182.  "  Have  you  or  he  ever  received  n  blow  from  a  prisoner  1 " 
"  No,  sin" 

183.  *'  Can  you  prevent  evil  communication,  by  day  and  night, 
betweeu  the  prisoners  t'* 

"  I  cannot     They  do  it  artfully/' 

184.  *-  Is  there  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  done?  *' 

'*!  think  it  might  be  done  by  more  help,  and  more  watchfulness." 

165.  "Do  you  think  you  could  so  construct  cells,  thai  the  prison* 
ers  could  not  communicate  with  each  other!" 

*^  Thiit  IB  a  matter  of  some  consideration.  I  think  they  muat  be  far 
apart." 

I8(i  "  Did  you  ever  see  any  cells  where  men  could  not  communi- 
cate frum  one  to  the  other  t " 

*'  1  never  have.** 

1H7.  **  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any?" 

''1  never  did.'' 

188.  "  Will  you  give  me  some  of  the  items  of  your  expenditure!" 

"  Amount  of  board  bill  in  Jail  and  House  of  Correction, 

for  six  months,  ending  Nov.  1,  1847 f  1,265  50 

Number  of  prisoners ,  .  .  .  28 

Cost  of  provisions  for  each  prisoner  per  weekj   ,  .  ,  $1        762  00 
Paid  for  hired  hdp  and  board  of  same, 312  00 

$1,074  00 

Balance, , |101  60 

*'No  salaries  are  paid." 

189.  "What  help  is  hired  1" 
**  I  hire  my  help.     My  wife  acts  as  a  matron,  and  eees  to  the  cook* 

mg." 

100,  *'  Who  does  the  washing?  " 

**  It  is  done  by  the  female  prisoners,  when  we  have  them;  and  when 
we  have  them  not,  1  hire  the  vvtishing  at  my  own  expense.  I  receive 
no  salary.     I  depend  on  the  board  bill,  at  $1  75  per  week. 

191.  **  What  is  the  expense  of  fuel  ?  " 

**It  is  2*5  cords  of  wood  at  $5  00  and  94  75;  say  a  trifle  over 
9100  00.  Besides  the  Ilotise  of  Correction  expenses,  there  are  Jail 
expenses,  amounting  to  {8509,  iiir  board  of  prisoners  in  JaiL" 
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"  The  east  one." 

221.  "Why?" 

*'  The  light  is  better  in  the  momingy  and  it  it  farthw  r^mof  ed  from 
conversation  in  the  office.^ 

222.  "  Is  a  man  always  on  duty  in  the  area  t  ^' 
"  Yes,  sir,  daring  the  day." 

223.  "  Is  this  a  good  workshop  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  large  enough.'* 

224.  "  How  wide  would  you  have  the  area?  " 
"  15  feet." 

225.  "  Would  that  be  wide  enough  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  for  our  work  —  shoe-making.'' 

226.  "Is  there  any  objection  to  working  in  an  area  by  i\m  side  of 
the  ceils?" 

"  I  know  of  none." 

227.  "  Do  you  like  the  present  plan  of  building  ? '' 

"  It  is  a  good  plan,  but  not  the  best,  in  my  opinion.^' 

228.  "What  is  better?" 

"  In  a  County  Prison,  with  one  keeper,  and  one  assistuit,  it  is  better 
that  the  cells  should  all  be  on  one  side  of  one  area,  extencUng  froni  east 
to  west,  the  block  of  cells  facing  south ;  the  rear  of  the  wallet  of  the  eel  1% 
on  the  north,  and  the  windows  opposite  the  cell  doors  and  gfilJerias,  cm  the 
south.  The  main  advantages  of  this  plan  are  first,  —  the  keeper's  ejtt 
from  one  position  can  cover  every  man  in  the  area,  or  workshop,  and 
every  cell  door  of  the  Prison,  and  every  window.  And  secondly,  yoa 
have  always  a  south  light,  and  a  sunny  side,  and  the  beneiiis  of  tlii> 
sunny  side  to  every  cell.  Third,  it  requires  less  space  of  ground^  and 
materially  less  expense  in  building ;  —  one  third  less  certainly/^ 

229.  "  Do  you  lose  nothing  in  classification?  " 
"  I  do  not,  in  my  opinion." 

230    "  Do  you  lose  nothing  in  security  ?" 

"  I  think  the  Prison  would  be  sufficiently  secure,  though  not  equally 
secure.  Still,  I  should  prefer  to  keep  a  Prison  on  the  plan  of  atfingle 
area,  and  a  single  breastwork  of  cells,  because  the  supervision  wofld 
be  more  simple  and  easy,  and  therefore  more  perfect" 

231.  "  On  this  plan,  all  the  prisoners  —  those  who  have  JuBt  come  in, 
possibly  with  delirium  tremens ;  the  untried  of  all  cla^^s  of  maleftp 
old  and  young,  black  and  white,  clean  and  unclean,  nohy  Mid  crazy, 
those  at  work  and  those  not  at  work^  those  under  punishment  for  mis- 
demeanor and  the  well  behaved  —  are  all  either  in  one  area,  or  in 
the  cells  open'mg  into  this  area.     What  do  you  say  to  that?  " 

"  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  great  object  is,  whatever  thepris-^ 
oner  may  be,  to  bring  every  man  under  the  most  perfect  supervision  ; 
and  I  say  secondly,  that  the  noisy,  from  delirium  tremens,  the  sick 
and  the  crazy,  should  be  put  in  the  Prison  Hospital.  In  regard  to  the 
filthy,  we  have  no  reception  cell,  on  either  plan ;  and  on  both  plans  we 
ought  to  have.  The  misdemeanor  prisoners  should  be  in  c^Its  with 
solid,  double,  dark,  iron  doors,  which  are  applicable  to  eliher  form  of 
Prison.  In  regard  to  the  tried  and  untried,  we  give  every  man  a 
separate  cell,  and  allow  every  roan  waiting  trial  to  walk  in  the  gallery 
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quifitty,  under  the  eye  of  the  keeper*  We  prohibit  dl  commutiiettion 
between  elisaea  of  prisoncri." 

S32.  '*  Can  you»  when  you  are  on  duty  with  prisoners,  pretent  all 
Gommuuication  between  them  7  " 

'*  Perfectly,  entirely,  and  without  diMeuJty.  It  is  not  ft  hard 
task  for  me,  nor  for  any  man,  wlm  has  tact  and  tdeni  for  managing 
prieoners,'* 

233.  "What  do  you  say  of  the  necessity  of  a  reception  cellt 
Where  should  it  bet" 

**  i  should  prefer  to  hare  it  isolated  from  the  main  block  of  cells, 
in  order  that  the  prisoner's  clothing  may  be  thoroughly  in  spec  led  as  lo 
vermin  ;  that  he  may  be  brought  to  sobriety  if  intoxicaied,  cleansed, 
and  initiated  into  discipline*  It  might  be  either  over  the  keeper*s 
office,  or  over  the  stand  of  the  assistant  keeper,  in  ihe  area ;  opeiiing 
tio*  into  the  area,  but  into  the  keeper*s  ollice." 

2^.  *' Where  would  you  have  the  provision  for  females?" 

**  In  some  part  of  the  main  dwelling,  entirely  excluded  from  sight 
or  hearing  of  the  males/* 

235.  **  What  branch  of  business  do  you  think  best  adapled  lo 
County  Prisons  ?  " 

**  Shoemaking-  is  most  quiet  and  most  easy  of  supervision." 

236.  "  Is  it  as  profitable  and  as  easily  learnt?  '' 

*'It  is  as  profitable  as  any  work  for  raw  hands,  and  it  is  easily 
iearnU" 

237.  "What  kind  of  shoes?** 

*'  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  shoemaking.  With  us,  it  is  fitting  hoots,  or 
putting  together  the  upper  leal  hers  nf  a  boot.  We  do  but  very  littler 
at  bottoming," 

238.  **  Hovv  soon  can  a  boy  begin  to  work  at  this  business  with 
advantage?  " 

**  If  he  is  sober,  in  5  minutes.  Under  our  direction,  his  first  hour's 
work  will  be  perfect;  allhoug^h  he  will  make  but  very  slnw  progress,*' 

239.  "  How  soon  will  he  earn  hb  daily  ration,  calling  it  7  cents  a 
ration  ?  " 

*'  There  is  a  great  difference  in  men  in  this  respect.     It  may  be 
safe  to  say  that  they  ordinarily  want  a  practice  of  from  G  to  B  weeks  to 
OBrn  the  value  of  their  ration  ;    but  this  unproductive  system  of  in- 
struction and  lal>or  is  making  them  acquainted  with  a  bnsiness  which 
^muy  afterwards  be  pursued   by  them  to  advantage,  and  U  pursued  by 
niuiy  after  their  dbcharge." 

240.  **  Do  all  your  prisoners  worki" 

"No,  sir.  All  cont^ict.<  are  compelled  to  labor,  and  many  who  are 
waiting  trial,  labor  from  choice.'^ 

241.  **  Do  you  ever  compel  the  untried  to  labor?" 
'*  Never.'* 

242.  /*  What  proportion  of  the  untried  choose  to  labor?" 

'*  More  than  one  half,  ami  occ;isionttlly  nearly  all.  Prisoners  almost 
uniformly  esteem  hlmr  a  privilege  in  a  Pristvn,  and  frequently  ask 
permission  to  come  into  the  workshop  for  labor  in  the  evening.  The 
truth  if*,  I  suppose,  that  generally  my  prisoners  would  labor  20  hours 
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out  of  24,  rather  than  labor  12  hours  and  be  confined  in  the  eed  IS 
hours.  They  wish  to  come  out  and  labor  in  the  evening.  Tliejr 
dread  the  confinement  and  solitude  of  the  cell." 

243.  "How  many  hours  do  they  labor?" 

'*  From  sunrise  to  nearly  sunset,  till  it  is  too  dark  to  labor.  I 
should  let  them  labor  evening.  I  did  when  I  first  came ;  bat  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps  injured  the  air  of  the  cells,  and  it  was  diacoD* 
tinued  for  that  cause." 

244.  **  How  much  time  is  taken  out  of  the  abore  for  meals?  " 

''  15  minutes  for  breakfast,  about  an  hour  after  they  commaiiGe 
working,  and  15  minutes  at  12  o'clock,  taking  their  meals  in  their 
cells.     Their  supper  they  take  after  they  have  done  work  at  night." 

245.  "  Do  you  think  it  best  to  take  their  meals  in  their  cells?" 

''  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  more  humane  and  more  reformatory  to  r1 

take  their  meals  at  a  common  table,  in  presence  of  an  officer;  which 
our  rules  and  regulations  prohibit.     I  give  a  dinner,  at  my  own  ex-  J 

|)ensc,  to  all  the  prisoners,  and  under  my  own  supervision,  on  Chrial- 
jnas,  Thanksgiving,  and  Fourth  of  July,  at  a  table  in  the  area,  and 
the  results  are  very  gratifying  to  me." 

24(3.  "Is  there  no  way  of  occupying  the  hours  of  a  long  winter's 
evening  better  than  they  are  now  occupied?  I  mean  better  than  to 
have  the  prisoners  locked  up  in  their  cells  ?  " 

'*  I  am  accustomed,  as  often  as  occasion  will  permit,  to  assemble 
my  prisoners  in  the  hall,  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  education;  for 
simple  lectures,  illustrations,  and  maps;  for  reading  biography,  hi^ 
tory,  and  other  such  reading,  as  I  deem  profitable  to  them,  and  of  a 
moral  tendency.  I  have  this  winter  taken  up  a  course  of  lectures  in 
natural  history,  with  illustrations,  which  have  been  received  with 
intere^^t,  and  I  think  well  understood  by  the  prisoners.  On  Saturday 
evening,  it  is  my  custom  to  furnish  the  prisoners  with  religious  exer- 
cises, consisting  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  with  illu^ 
trations,  examples,  and  prayers.  Many  of  these  exercises  are  intimatdy 
connected  with  the  cause  of  temperance." 

247.  '*  In  what  proportion  of  the  evenings  do  you  do  any  thing  of  1 
this  kind?"                                                                                                               .1 

"  Sometimes  almost  every  evening ;  sometimes  two  evenings  in  a 
week ;  and  sometimes  I  am  interrupted." 

248.  "  What  do  you  think  of  an  evening  school,  on  evenings  not 
otherwise  occupied  ?  " 

*'  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable.  I  find  ignorance  and  crime 
intimately  connected.  I  believe  education  tends  to  improve  the 
morals." 

240.  **  Who  could  teach  the  school  ?  " 

'*  It  wants  a  man  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  prisoners, 
who  would  mingle  a  good  degree  of  intelligence  and  tact  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  prisoner." 

251).  **  Should  he  be  another  than  the  keeper  or  assistant  keeper?" 

*'  I  think  it  should  be,  in  all  cases,  an  officer  of  the  Prison,  if  he  is 
qualified.  Not  that  he  should  be  a  preacher  or  a  lecturer;  but  he 
should  l)c  a  simple  instructor  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  morals." 
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?i5t,  ^*  Where  could  this  instructor  instruct  with  most  advantage?'* 

'*  I  give  my  iDstruction  in  the  area,  where  the  prisoners  can  see 
me,  and  my  illuslrations,  on  black-board^  6lcJ* 

25rZ,  '^  Is  that  a  good  place  for  echool  instruction  7  " 

**  It  answers  very  well." 

25^).  *'  What  do  you  stiy  lo  the  danger  arising  to  the  »eciiTiiy  ol 
the  Prison  from  such  an  operation t^^ 

^*  I  have  never  apprehended  any ;  especially  under  soch  circum- 
itaneei,  where  1  have  ever  found  a  feeling  of  gratitude  enkindled  and 
visibfy  manifested.  I  should  apprehend  more  danger  of  insurroctiozi 
during  the  working  hours  of  the  day/* 

I2^>4.  *''  Have  you  ever  hud  any  eiscapes,  or  combination^  or  insur- 
rection ^  on  such  an  occasion  ?  '* 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  have  never  had  an  intimation  or  suspicion 
of  any  concerted  pbn  of  mis  chief/* 

255«  **  How  many  prisoners  have  you  had  together  on  such  occasions?" 

"  i  have  had  from  12  lo  '33  myself,  being  entirely  done  with  them/' 

^5.  **  Where  has  the  key  been  at  such  times*  ?  " 

''In  my  pocket  and  I  locked  the  door  on  the  inside  myself/' 

5157.  **  What  weapons  had  youT  " 

'*  None.  I  never  carried  a  weapon  into  the  Prison  for  protectioti^ 
and  xve  have  no  weapons  about  the  Prison/' 

2rt8^  *^  Suppose  you  had  50  prisoners,  instead  of  25 1  ** 

"  1  should  feel  just  as  safe*  1  was  never  touched  or  threatened  by 
a  prisoner  in  anger,  and  never  shall  be,  unless  a  man  is  cra7.y/' 

259i  "Do  jfou  think  it  would  be  any  objection  to  an  erening 
school^  that  it  would  endanger  the  security  of  the  Prison,  if  the 
instructions  were  given  in  the  area?'' 

"  Noj  sir.  I  hiiive  left  my  son  alone,  in  the  area,  in  the  evening, 
when  he  was  12  years  old,  while  they  were  out  of  the  cells,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  reading  to  them  ,  and  on  such  occasions  ihey  have  made 
no  communication  to  one  another,  or  lo  him,  and  they  turned  into 
their  cells  at  a  signal  from  him/" 

260.  *•  Who  locked  them  up?'' 
*•  He  locked  them  up?'* 

261.  *^  Who  let  him  out?" 
'M  let  him  out/' 

262.  **  What  did  he  read?" 

*^He  has  been  in  on  many  occasions;  sometimes  he  read  history  ; 
read  whatever  1  selected  for  him  of  history,  narrative,  or  biog- 
raphy, Mrs.  Morgan  has,  also,  been  into  the  Prison  in  the  evening, 
and  read  to  the  prisoners  without  any  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
Prison,  or  the  leant  impropriety  of  conduct,  on  their  part ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  strong  manifestations  of  gratitude/^ 

263.  *'  Ought  the  jailer,  or  assistant  keeper,  or  both,  to  have  the 
qualifications,  and  do  the  duties  of  school  teacher?" 

"  Yes,  sir     They  are  enough/' 

264.  '*  How  many  prisoners  raiglit  there  he  in  a  Prison  with  only  one 
jailer  and  one  assistant,  where  this  sys^lem  was  to  be  pursued?" 

"Any  number  short  of  100  employed  in  one  shop,  at  one  kind  of 
labor/' 
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26;*>.  "  Arc  you  confident  of  this  ?" 

'*  I  should  prefer  to  have  charge  of  a  Prison  with  100  rather  thanS. 
I  have  a  large  experience,  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  who  have 
been  under  my  care.     Not  less  than  1200  have  been  under  my  cire." 

26G.  "  What  is  about  your  average  number  of  prisoners?  " 

"  From  15  to  20." 

267.  "Any  females?" 

"An  average  of  about  one  twentieth." 

268.  "  What  proportion  are  colored?  " 
"  About  one  sixth." 

269.  "  How  many  annually  do  you  send  to  State  Prison  ?  " 
**  About  6  or  8  annually  ?  " 

270.  **  Have  you  had  any  executed  ?  " 

"  None  since  I  have  been  here.  None  since  Cxsar  and  Scott,  for 
murdering  the  guard  in  the  State  Prison  in  the  night,  which  is  12  or 
15  years  since." 

271.  "  What  do  you  think  of  capital  punishment?  " 

"  I  am  opposed  to  it  in  principle.  I  do  not  find  authority  to  sos- 
tain  it  from  the  Scriptures,  which  satisfies  me.  I  think,  if  a  roan  was 
sent  to  Prison,  and  was  distinguished  from  others  as  the  murderer, 
with  no  hope  of  pardon,  it  would  have  a  greater  effect  than  the  pun- 
ishment of  death." 

272.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
power  ?  " 

"I  am  opposed  from  principle  to  the  pardoning  power.  I  wotdd 
release  on  evidence  of  error  in  testimony,  proved  ^fore  the  tribunals 
having  the  original  adjudication  of  the  case." 

273.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  the  temperance  refor- 
mation on  crime  ?  " 

**  Its  direct  effect  is,  and  has  been,  to  diminish,  and  its  entire  pre?a- 
lencc,  would  be  almost  to  banish  it." 

274.  "  What  proportion  of  commitments  to  Prison  owe  their  origin, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  intemperance  ?  " 

**  90  per  cent.  —  more  than  two  thirds  directly.  I  examined  the 
records  recently,  on  this  subject,  and  the  result  was  as  strong  as  stated 
above." 

275.  **  Do  you  think  there  has  befti  a  positive  increase  of  crime  in 
this  county  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  a  diminution,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  population." 

276.  "  To  what  length  of  time  does  this  answer  apply  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  applies  to  the  last  12  years ;  during  which  time  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  police,  or  with  the  Prison ;  but  especially 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Washingtonian  movement,  about  six 
years." 

"277.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Washingtonian  movement?" 

"  I  mean  the  movement  that  started  with  the  principle,  that  the 
most  abject  drunkard  can  be  reformed  and  restored,  which  had  its 
origin  in  Baltimore." 

278.  "  What  other  causes  do  you  think  have  had  a  tendency  to  check 
or  diminish  crime  ?  " 
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**  A  more  general  and  thorough  difTiKsion  of  education,  in  common 
schools  and  Sabbath  schools  ;  the  reformatory  character  of  our  prej^eiil 
prison  discipline,  as  compared  with  the  ff>rmer ;  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
on  the  part  of  the  community,  towards  reformed  prisoners.*' 

279.  **  What  do  you  think  of  Sabbath  school  in,struclion  in  Prison  ?  ** 
^'  I  think  much  of  Sabbath  in:$lruction,  in  such  form  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case/' 

289.  **  What  is  your  system  of  lustruction,  on  the  Sabbath  t  " 
**  Ouc  regular  service,  consisting  of  a  sermon  by  a  regular  chaplain, 
usual  exercises  of  prayer  and  singing,  a  nevv  distribution  or  exchange 
of  the  library  books,  furnishing  each  prisoner  with  a  book ;  3.nd  then, 
an  occasional  exercise,  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  prisoners  assembled, 
in  the  hall  for  reading." 

28L  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  Prison  library?" 
**  I  deem  it  so  important,  th^t  I  have  maintained  a  Prison  library, 
ai  my  own  expense,  ever  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Prison, 
1  think  it  si  ton  Id  be  furnished  by  law ;  books  to  be  selected  under 
proper  supervision  J' 

282.  '*  How  many  volumea  have  you?" 

'*  About  100,  They  are  smolf  books  J  n  tended  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est and  induce  a  love  of  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  salutary 
efl*ect  on  the  mind  and  heart  ^ — such  as  interestiug  narrative,  history, 
biography^  voyages,  travels." 

283.  *'  What  are  mmQ  *if  the  best  ? " 

"Stevens's  Travels;  Life  of  Washington,  by  Sparks,  abridged; 
Falconer's  Shipwreck,  a  Poem  ;  Sargent's  Temperance  Tales  are 
read  all  up;  Irving's  Conquest  of  Grenada,  and  Life  of  Columbus j 
Todd^a  Lectures  to  Young  Men." 

284.  "  What  have  been  the  income  and  earnings^  compared  with 
expenses  ? " 

*'  Our  annual  expenses,  including  every  thing  connected  with  the 
Prison,  are  about  ^2(lUQ.  Our  income,  from  all  sources,  is  from 
2290  to  3900,  The  expenses  include  salary  of  otBcers,  food,  clothes, 
bedding,  medical  attendance,  fuel  —  every  thing," 

285.  Whence  is  your  income  '\  " 

*'  It  is  from  labor,  $699  to  800 ;  balance,  board  of  prisoners,  paid 
by  the  state,  at  ^2  00,  a  week.  'life  state  intend  to  say  by  this  arrange- 
ment, that  whatever  the  counties  make  out  of  it — i.  e.,  of  the  allowance 
of  $2  00,  which  was  the  allowance  under  the  old  law.  together  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  prisoners'  labor,  is  a  bounty  to  the  counties,  to 
encourage  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  this  new  and  im- 
proved system  of  Prison  discipline.  It  was  (^:iund,  under  the  old 
system,  which  paid  j^2  Ot>  a  week  for  board,  and  also  for  clothing,  for 
bedding,  for  fuel,  for  medical  attendance,  and  for  lights^  in  addition  to 
the  $2  110,  that  the  counties,  under  this  ohl  system,  were  at  an  expense, 
abo?e  all  this;  while  the  counties,  which  had  adopted  the  new  system, 
were  making  money  from  the  avails  of  the  Prison,  and  had  a  surplus 
income.  Since  that  time,  the  state  has  refused  to  pay  any  other  bills, 
eitcept  the  board  biils,  leaving  the  counties  having  tjie  new  system 
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with  an  annual  surplus  of  income,  while  the  counties  having  the  dd  irs 
involved  still  more  deeply  in  debt" 

280.  **  What  is  your  salary  and  compensatioot" 

''It  is  9500,  my  housenrent,  fuel,  lights,  and  such  portion  ofpio* 
visions  bought  for  the  Prison,  as  I  choose  to  use,  not  indudiiig  uij 
article  which  is  not  strictly  Prison  provision." 

287.  **  What  is  the  assistant  keeper  allowed  T" 

"  $72  a  year ;  hb  board,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  and  atl  the  avaiE*  of 
the  labor  of  his  own  hands." 

288.  "  What  does  your  wife,  the  matron,  receive  t" 

*'  Nothing.  The  chaplain's  salary  is  $50.  These  are  all  the  salaries 
paid  here,  and  the  whole  expense  is  $2000." 

289.  "  What  has  been  the  bill  of  mortality  ?  " 

*'  There  has  been  no  death,  in  this  Prison,  in  8^  years,  except  one 
case  of  suicide ;  and  no  case  of  severe  fever,  no  contagious  disease, 
and  very  little  sickness." 

290.  What  has  been  the  obedience  and  submission  to  authority  T  '* 
''  There  has  been  no  insurrection,  and  no  attempt  of  the  kind ;  them 

has  been  no  resistance  of  authority,  no  assault,  and  no  striking  -  there 
has  been  no  case  requiring  punishment  by  stripes,  and  tliere  hare  been 
no  stripes  inflicted ;  there  hare  been  cases  of  punishment  for  misde- 
meanor by  solitary  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  without  bed,  on  broftd 
and  water  ;    and  the  longest  continuance  was  three  days/^ 

291.  "  Has  there  been  any  more  tendency  to  insanity  than  among 
the  citizens  ?  " 

**  There  has  not,  and  not  as  much  sickness." 

292.  ''  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  reformation  of  drunkards  ?  " 

**  Yes,  several  very  interesting  cases,  of  which  I  could  give  yoa 
particulars.  The  man  at  dinner  with  us  to-day,  with  his  wife,  wheo 
you  came  in,  has  been  a  prisoner  here,  and  is  apparently  a  relbrnied 
man.  He  was  sent  here  for  abusing  his  wife  and  children.  His  wife,- 
at  one  time,  feared  that  she  should  never  be  able  to  live  with  him  ;  but 
he  is  doing  well  now,  and  she  has  confidence  that  he  wilt  do  well* 
They  came  in  here  to-day,  to  invite  me  to  go  out  to  Manchester  and 
aid  tliem  in  the  cause  of  temperance  where  they  live.  He  is  engaged 
in  formimg  a  Temperance  Society,  and  I  have  told  him,  that  I  woold 
come  and  assist,  and  aid  in  promotii%  the  cause.  There  sire  a  number 
of  similar  cases,  among  the  men,  who  have  been  committed  to  ibia 
Prison  for  drunkenness." 

293.  **  Have  there  been  any  escapes  ?  " 

"There  were  three  men  who  escaped  by  getting  the  key  from  the 
turnkey's  pocket ;  but  two  of  them  were  soon  retaken ;  the  third  was 
not  retaken,  and  not  much  effort  was  made  for  this  purpose.  There 
has  been  no  other  escape. 

**  I  am  strongly  interested  in  the  cause  of  Prison  discipline,  and  I 
should  like  a  larger  field  of  usefulness.  I  would  rather  take  charge  of 
100  than  of  15  or  20,  because  it  would  be  a  more  important  object, 
and  give  more  constant  occupation.  I  should  like  a  larger  field*  It 
is  my  desire  to  live  in  this  business." 
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CONVERSATION   WITH   ANDREW   BRYAN,   KEEPER  OF  THE 
COUNTY  PRISON,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


New  Havem  Jail,  March  17,  184B. 

Mr,  B.  has  been  keeper  three  years  in  June  next;  —  has 
$900  salary,  Matronj  no  salary.  Son,  assistant  keeper ;  paid 
by  his  father  out  of  his  own  salary »  He  was  a  school  teacher, 
and  has  been  his  father's  assistant  three  years* 

Number  of  prisoners,  25  males,  5  females.  Of  the  male 
prisoners,  5  are  white  from  11  to  18  years  of  age,  —  two 
being  11,  one  13,  and  one  18,  — ^and  one  colored  boy,  14;  all 
for  steaUng,  except  the  colored  boy,  who  is  for  assault  and 
battery*  One  of  the  boys,  who  is  now  1 1  years  o!dj  stole  a 
horse  from  Orange,  90  miles  from  New  York,  at  9  O'clock  in 
the  evening,  rode  all  night,  got  to  New  York  the  next  evening, 
offered  the  horse  for  sale  the  next  morning ;  and,  while  the 
keeper  of  the  livery  stable  was  making  up  his  mind  under 
pretence,  whether  he  would  buy  the  horse,  he  obtained  an 
officer  and  arrested  the  boy  on  suspicion ;  but  it  was  three 
days  before  he  would  tell  where  he  came  from.  This  boy  is 
now  11  years  old;  when  he  stole  the  horsej  he  was  only  ID. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  committed  last  year,  ending 
March  1,  1847,  was  262;  —  of  whom,  for  drunkenness,  138; 
assault,  39 ;  fornication,  6 ;  horse-stealing,  6;  disobedience  to 
parents,  2;  lascivious  carriage,  2;  burglary,  1 ;  keeping  house 
of  lit  fauie^  2;  frequenting  do.»  2;  escape  from  Jail,  3;  sure- 
tiesj  2;  vagrancy,  12;  disturbing  public  worship,  1 ;  breach  ot 
the  peace,  4  ;  night- walk ingj  1 ;  receiving  stolen  goods,  2  ; 
resisiing  ollicer,  1  ;  abandoning  child,  1 ;  arson,  2;  theft,  25. 

The  recommitments  are  numerous.  One  man  has  been  m 
Prison  15  limes  for  drunkenness.  He  is  an  Irishman,  and  gen- 
erally cotiducts  himself  well  in  Prison,  The  recommitments 
are  principally  for  drunkenness  :  so  says  the  Jailer. 

294.  "  Whtit  do  you  think  haa  been  the  effect  of  the  temper  an  ce 

reformatifm  on  crime  ?  *' 

*^  1  do  not  know.  I  am  aot  able  to  answer  that,  I  hare  not  been 
able  to  sftiiafy  myself," 

995.  '*  What  has  been  your  system  of  instruction  on  the  Sabbath  t  " 
"  We  hear  preaching  in  the  fnoruing,  in  the  area,  by  Kev.  Smith 
Dayton,  of  the  Methodist  Ep  scopal  Church,  at  half  past  eighty  for 
nboiu  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  service  consists  of  rearling  the 
Scripitires,  prayer,  singing,  preacliingf  the  same  as  in  the  churches. 
The  minister  leads  the  singing.  He  has  a  compensation.  We 
have  alm>  a  Sabbath    school    from  1   to  2  o^ clock.     The    teachers 
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arc  Amos  Townsend,  cashier  of  New  Haven  Bank,  PliilemoTi  Iloadlej, 
Charles  Bostwick,  Darid  W.  Buckingham,  and  Isaac  Mix^  —  d!  r^ 
spectabic  men  in  society,  —  and  the  jailer  says  they  hare  been  re^iH 
lar,  punctual  Sabbath  school  teachers,  since  he  has  been  keeper. 
This  has  been  an  entirely  voluntary  service  on  the  part  of  the  Sabbmth 
school  teachers." 
296.  *<  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Sabbath  school  f  " 
'*  So  far  as  the  discipline  has  been  concerned,  the  efiect  has  beea 
good ;  but  so  far  as  religious  reformation  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know 
that  there  have  been  any  cases.  The  prisoners  may  have  been  m 
little  more  cautious." 


Conversation  with  Mr.  Edward  Bryan,  Son  or  tjik  Jau^er, 
AND  HIS  Assistant  in  the  Care  of  the  Prison. 

297.  **  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  Prison  nights  ?  " 
"  Yes  sir." 

298.  "Y(iu  alone?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

299.  "  Where  do  you  sleep  ?  " 
*^  I  sleep  in  this  office." 

800.  '*  How  do  you  arrange,  so  as  to  hear  and  control?  " 
**  I  roll  my  bed  out  from  under  the  counter,  in  the  office,  and  open 
the  solid  iron  door,  and  leave  the  open  grated  door  locked. *' 

301.  **  Can  you  hear  any  thing  from  the  cells?" 

*'  I  can  hear  any  thing  that  is  said,  which  can  be  heard  from  one 
cell  to  another.     I  can  hear  any  noise  from  either  side  of  t}]e  block/' 

302.  "  How  do  the  men  behave  nights?  " 
**  Generally,  very  quiet." 

303.  •*  When  not  quiet,  what  do  they  do?  " 

**  We  have  often  somebody  committed  in  the  night,  drunk,  ^nd  he 
makes  a  noise  and  wakes  the  others  up,  and  then  they  make  a  noise/' 

304.  "Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  two  or  three  cells,  so 
arranged  that  these  drunken  men,  when  put  in  drunk,  in  the  night 
time,  could  not  be  heard  by  the  others,  and  yet  could  be  heard  and 
controlled  by  the  keeper  or  person  on  duty  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would :  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  plan  than  to  have 
a  few  cells  in  the  basement,  under  the  floor  of  the  areft,  connected 
with  the  keeper's  office  by  a  staircase,  covered,  when  not  wanted  for 
use,  with  a  trap-door,  which  could  be  left  open  when  it  was  nec^isary 
to  extend  the  supervision  and  control  to  the  persons  in  the  btisement 
cells." 

305.  *'  What  is  the  general  disposition  manifested  by  the  prisoners^ 
in  the  night  time,  in  regard  to  noise  ?  " 

*'  The  general  disposition  is  to  be  quiet." 

306.  "  Did  you  ever  detect  them  in  planning  schemes  of  miacluef 
in  the  night,  when  they  are  locked  up  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

307.  '*  Should  you  detect  them  if  they  did?  " 
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**  T  slioyltl  be  pretty  apt  to/' 

308.  **  Could  they  not  do  il  without  your  hearing  ihera  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  they  could,     I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible." 

309.  ^*  What  is  the  consequence  if  ihey  are  detected  in  maklnj;  a 
noise?*'  ^ 

**  They  are  put  in  a  dark  cell,  and  kept  on  bread  and  water," 

310.  "  Is  this  sufficient  to  prevent  it !  ** 
'*  Yes,  sir." 

311.  '*  What  branches  of  business  do  you  follow  t  *' 

**  We  fit  and  crimp  boots,  seat  cane  chairs,  make  basketa,  and,  at 
times,  do  some  cabinet  work/' 

312.  "  Which  do  you  like  best?  '^ 

"We  like  filling  boots  best;  I  think  it  is  altogether  better  than 
any  thing  else  for  this  place/' 

CoaversatioEi  resumed  with  the  faibcn 

ai3,  "Why?" 

**  One  reason  is,  that  it  is  easier  taking  care  of  the  men,  and  more 
profitable  to  the  Prison,  all  things  considered.  It  la  business  I  ain 
acqwaiuted  with,  having  been  bred  a  shoemaker.  No  trouble  or  risk 
in  selling,  because  it  is  done  by  the  Jail  on  contract/' 

314.  "  Is  it  of  any  use  to  the  men  after  they  get  out?  " 

"  Yes.  Some  men  have  been  able  to  get  a  situation,  after  they  get 
out,  at  the  business.  They  can  do  wall,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  do 
well/' 

315.  "  What  are  the  objections  to  the  other  branches  T " 

*'  They  are  loo  noisy,  particularly  cabinet  work  and  basket  work/' 

316.  **  Why  is  cabinet  work  noisy?" 
'*  Sawing,  hammering/^ 

317.  *' Why  is  basket-making  noisy  V 

'*  Splitting  out  the  timber  from  while  oak  and  black  ash  logs/^ 

318.  **  How  are  these  branches,  in  pro5t,  compared  with  the  fitting 
of  boots  ?  " 

**  1  cannot  tell/' 

319.  ^'  Do  these  noisy  branches  make  so  much  noise  as  to  disturb 
the  neighbors  I  *' 

*'  Getting  out  the  splinters  from  black  ash  does.  It  requires  to  be 
pounded  befnre  it  can  be  separated  into  splinters ;  and  this  ia  very 
noisy,  so  that  we  do  not  do  much  at  it" 

320.  "As  a  general  thing,  do  you  think  il  more  profitable  to  work 
at  some  one  simple  branch?" 

*•  If  we  should  have  a  good  basket-maker  come  in,  it  would  be 
most  profitable  to  put  hira  at  basket-making.  If  we  should  have  a 
good  shoemaker  come  in^  it  would  be  most  profitable  to  put  him  at 
ehoemaking.  If  we  should  have  a  number  of  young  persons  come  in 
unacquainted  with  any  branch,  it  would  be  most  profitable  to  put 
them  all  at  shoemaking.  As  a  general  rule,  the  one  simple  branch  of 
shoemaking  is  best;  but  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule/' 
321.  "Are  all  the  prisoners,  tried  and  untried,  compelled  to  work?" 

"  No,  sir/' 
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322.  **  Who  are,  and  who  are  not ?  " 

**  Those  who  have  been  tried,  and  received  their  Benteiice  wm 
compelled  to  work.  Those  who  have  not  been  tried  are  not  edn^ 
pelled  to  work." 

323.  **  Are  those  who  have  not  been  tried  permitted  to  work  t " 
**  Usually  they  are." 

324.  **  What  is  the  common  decision  of  those  who  have  tlw  Hbertf 
of  choice  ?  " 

**  More  than  half  choose  to  work." 

325.  **  Do  they  work  as  well  as  those  who  are  compelled  to  workT" 
**  Yes,  sir.     There  are  many  who  think  they  shall  not  work  when 

they  first  come,  who  wish  to  work  after  they  have  been  here  for  a  time*'' 

326.  "  What  are  your  hours  of  labor?" 

''  From  7  to  12,  and  from  1  to  6,  at  this  season  of  the  year," 

327.  "  How  do  these  hours  vary  ?  " 

''  In  the  winter  season,  from  half  past  7  to  12,  and  from  1  to  half 
past  4,  and  in  the  evening  from  half  past  5  to  8.  At  other  sewaooM, 
we  do  not  work  evenings.  From  this  time,  during  tlie  summer  sea- 
son, and  till  October  20th,  thereabouts,  we  work,  mt  at  pre«eiatp 
from  7  to  12,  and  from  1  to 6,  —  being  allowed  1  hour  for  dinner  &t 
all  seasons." 

328.  ''  Where  do  they  take  their  meals  ?  " 
"  In  their  cells." 

329.  **  All  their  meals?" 
*'Yes,  sir  " 

330.  **  When  do  they  take  their  breakfast  and  supper  T  " 
''Breakfast  about  7,  and  supper  about  6;  before  work  and  after 

work,  except  in  the  winter  season,  when  they  work  evenings.  In 
the  winter  season,  when  they  work  evenings,  they  take  thpir  supper 
at  half  past  4,  and  are  allowed  an  hour  for  supper." 

331.  What  do  you  think  of  taking  the  meals  in  the  cetlB,  rather 
than  at  a  common  table  ?  " 

**  It  is  better  for  the  discipline." 

332.  ''  Are  there  any  respects  in  which  it  is  not  better  T  " 
''  I  should  think  not  for  prisoners." 

333.  **  Are  there  any  respects  in  which  it  is  not  better,  except  the 
one  you  mention  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know  of  any." 

334.  ''In  what  respect  is  it  better  for  the  discipline? " 

"  They  might  lay  plans  for  escape.  And  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
evil  communication  as  much  as  possible." 

335.  **  Which  would  be  the  greatest  relief  to  the  keeper  f  " 
"  The  cells,  altogether." 

336.  "  What  precautions  do  you  take  at  meal  time  to  prevent  evil 
communication?  " 

"  If  they  were  in  their  cells,  they  would  have  to  talk  loud,  and  we 
should  hear  them ;  and  if  they  were  together  at  the  table,  they  could 
whisper." 

337.  "  But  if  they  were  at  the  table,  you  could  see  them,  as  well 
as  hear  them ;  and  therefore  could  you  not  do  as  much  to  prevent 
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eTtl  cammunication,  by  seeing  and  hearmg^  aa  yoti  could  by  hearing 
alone,  tf  they  were  m  iheir  celfs  t  '■ 

*'  Perbapa  we  might ;  but  then  we  should  huve  to  be  present  ^1  the 
time,  and  that  would  be  considerable  trouble.*' 

338.  "  Could  the  keeper  possibly  take  chajge^  at  all  times,  during 
working  hours,  and  the  time  allowed  for  eating'?'' 

**  We  could  do  it  by  changing  the  keeper,  and  having  a  relief^ 
while  the  one  generany  on  duty  wus  taking  hi»  meals  t" 

31111.  *'  Which  would  be  considered  the  greatest  htirdship  to  the 
keeper?" 

*'  At  the  table/' 

340.  "  Which  would  be  considered  most  desirable  by  the  prisoner  t" 
■*  The  prisoner  would  like  the  tabje  best," 

341,  "  Are  there  not  advantages  to  the  prisoner,  from  eating  in  the 
celf,  inaamuch  as  he  has  more  time?" 

**  1  think  there  are/' 

34^3.  ''  Ifow  do  you  think  the  prisoners  spend  the  time  they  are  in 
their  celb  for  eating,  when  they  are  not  eating?" 

*^  Generally  in  reading,  jf  titey  c^n  get  any  thing  to  read.  But 
they  will  read  any  thing  they  can  get.'' 

343.  "What  do  you  allow  them  to  read?'' 

**  All  kinds  of  religious  books  and  the  Bible/' 

314,  **  Do  ygu  allow  them  newspapers  T  ** 

"  None  but  religious  and  temperance  papers/' 

345,  *'IIare  you  a  library  t" 

**  A  small  one/' 

34H,  "  Where  did  you  get  that  ?  " 

"It  was  given  to  us  by  the  Sabbath  schools/ 

347.  **  Can  your  prisoners  generally  read/' 
"Generally,  they  can/' 

348,  "  What  proportion  cannot?" 
*'  Not  more  than  1  in  40  or  50/' 

349*  "  Have  you  many  colored  prisoners?" 

"  We  always  have  some  1  or  2,  and  sometimes  5  or  6/' 

350.  **  flow  many  colored  prisoners  have  you  now?" 
*'  4  men  iind  1  woman  ?  " 

351.  '*  Do  you  think  your  colored  prisoners  would  average  about  as 
many  as  you  have  now  ?  " 

*'I  think  they  will/' 

353,  "What  is  your  number  to-day?" 

"  I  believe  31  in  all" 

353,  "  What  is  about  your  average  number  of  prisoners?" 
"  29  last  year:' 

354,  *'  Have  you  any  instruction  in  reading  for  those  who  cannot 
read?" 

"  We  have  not  now,  except  in  the  Sabbath  school,  last  year^  we  had 
a  man,  who  came  in  here  to  teach  some  boys/* 

355,  **  Who  came  to  teach  the  boys  ? " 
"  His  name  was  Benjamin/' 

35C,  "  Was  that  a  voluntarv  thing  on  his  part?** 
"  Yes,  sir/'  U  ^ 
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357.  '*  What  success  did  he  hoe  t " 
''  Tolerable.    They  were  not  long  here.    He  got  them  in  the  wif 

of  reading,  and  one  of  them  has  gone  oo  improring;  so  that  now  be 
reads  pretty  fluently.    The  others  went  out  soon." 

358.  "  What  was  the  effect  of  it  on  them,  so  long  as  it  was  eoiH 
tinued?"  '^ 

**  They  learnt  well  —  rery  well."  ^  4 

359.  '*  What  do  you  think  of  having  common  schod  instructloo  iB  '| 
Prison?" 

**  I  think  it  is  necessary,  if  they  have  not  had  it  before."  j 

3G0.  **  Do  you  think  that  the  proportion  of  your  prisoners,  who  J 

cannot  read,  is  as  small  as  you  named,  i.  e.,  one  in  40  or  50 1"  -^ 

''  I  think  so ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  as  I  never  kept  any  exact 
account." 

301.  '^  Do  your  prisoners  have  light  so  that  they  can  read  evenings 
when  they  are  not  at  work?'* 

''They  are  allowed  to  have  lights  in  their  cells,  if  they  furnish 
them  themselves." 

3(52.  "  There  is  no  light  in  the  area? " 

"  No,  sir."  '  , 

303.  "  How  can  they  furnish  lights  themselves?" 
*'  Most  of  them  have  friends,  who  bring  them  lights;  and  some  of 

them  liave  a  little  change.  Some  of  them  bring  it  with  them.  It  is 
very  common.  Many  of  them  come  for  intemperance,  and  their 
wives,  Mrs.  Bryan  says,  come  and  bring  them  lights." 

304.  *'  Are  your  people  allowed  to  earn  any  thing  for  themselves  t" 
"No,  sir." 

305.  *'  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  regulation,  in  your 
opinion  ?  " 

''  I  think  it  would  have  a  bad  eff*ect  on  the  institution." 

300.  *'  Why  do  you  think  that  ?  " 

*'  I  think  it  would  turn  their  attention  from  their  ordinary  business,  jjj 

and  they  would  want  to  get  something  for  themselves."  i« 

307.  ''  Have  you  ever  tried  that  system  while  the  Prison  has  been  \ 

under  your  care?"  ■ 

"  No,  sir." 

30d.  ''  Have  you  thought  enough  about  that  plan  of  allowing  the  j 

prisoner  over-work,  to  be  very  decided  about  it?"  ? 

''  I  have  thought  enough  of  it  to  think  it  would  not  be  a  good  ' 

plan."  I 

309.  **  Have  you  any  females  in  Prison  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir.     I  believe  we  have  4  to-day.     Mrs.  Bryan  says,  5  have  | 

gone  out  this  week."  ] 

370.  '*  Is  there  any  communication  between  men  and  women,  by  s 
word  or  otherwise,  while  in  Prison  ?  "  i 

''  No,  sir,  unless  some  one  is  out  doing  chores,  and  then  they  may 
speak."  1 

371.  **  Is  the  Prison  so  constructed  that  the  men  and  women  can  ' 
be  kept  separate  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir." 
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31^,  **  Has  any  evil  arisen  since  you  have  been  here^  to  your 
knowledge^  in  consequence  of  what  comjnunicatian  there  has  been 
between  men  and  women  ?^* 

**No,  air," 

373.  "  What  do  the  women  do  T  " 

**  They  do  the  cooking;  make  the  clothing;  fit  the  bedding;  do 
the  washing,  ironing,  and  mending ;  sometimes  fit  boots.  There  is 
a  ^eat  deal  of  work  to  do,  Mrs.  Bryan  says, 

374.  "  What  is  about  the  average  length  of  sentences  of  your  peo- 
ple here?" 

"The  average  length  of  sentences  last  year  was  37  days." 

375.  "  Do  you  think  that  is  too  much  or  too  liltleT^ 

'*  I  have  not  thought  enough  of  that  to  answer-  If  I  expressed  an 
opinion  either  way,  it  would  be  that  they  arc  short  Mrs.  Bryan  says 
there  are  many  females  sent  here  to  whom  it  would  be  a  greater  bless- 
ing to  be  sent  for  a  longer  time," 

376.  **  What  are  the  rules  about  washing  clothing,  bedding,  &-c.?" 
**  Wash  every  Tuesday,     Mrs.  Bryan  says  all  tlie  beds  are  changed 

every  week,  and  all  the  clothes  are  changed  every  week." 

377.  **  Have  they  any  clothes  appropriated  to  the  Sabbath  par- 
ticularly?" 

•*  Not  particularly/' 

378.  "  How  often  are  they  allowed  to  wash  their  hands  and  facet" 
*^  Morning,  noon,  and  night ^ — three  times  a  day,  and  are  allowe<J 

towels  and  soap/^ 

Conversation  resumed  with  the  son. 

379.  "  Where  do  they  wash?" 

**  In  the  area,  where  they  are  furnished  with  sink,  pump,  &,c*" 
iI80.  "Do  they  have  as  much  water  as  they  want?  '* 
'*  Yes,  sir." 

3B1.  **  What  water  is  it?" 
"  It  is  well  water,  and  excellent  good  water," 
dS2.  **  Do  they  have  water  in  their  cells?" 

"  They  have  fresh  water  carried  to  ihem  three  times  a  day,  in  an 
earth rn  quart  mug/' 
;^3.  '*  Do  they  not  break  them?  '' 
"  Yes,  sir." 
1584,  "Much?" 
**  Not  very  much/* 

385.  "  Have  they  any  chance  to  bathe  ?  '' 
"  Yes,  sir.     We  have  a  bathing  trough." 

380.  "'  Do  they  use  it  much?" 

*'  More  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  We  use  it  when  they 
come  in." 

387.  "  Do  you  often  get  prisoners  with  vermin  ?  **   » 

'*  Yes,  sir,  very  oflen^  especially  in  the  summer  season  ;  when  we 
have  to  take  off  all  their  clothes  and  bury  them^  never  lo  be  taken  up 
again,  and  give  them  a  new  suit  of  clothes." 

388.  '*  How  often  do  you  whitewash?" 

**  We  nsuiilly  whitewash  every  day  or  two  in  the  cells." 
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389.  **  How  often  do  you  whitewash  the  areat" 
**  We  usually  whitewash  the  area  about  three  times  a  year."  -^ 

390.  **  Do  you  ever  whitewash  the  floors!"  "«! 
"  Only  the  floors  of  the  cells."  ' ' 

391.  '*How  often  do  you  whitewash  the  cells  throughout  t" 
"  About  five  or  six  times  a  year." 

392.  **  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  whitewash  the 

area  oftener?"  ,- 

''  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  when  the  cells  are  whitewashed  often 
enough."  * 

393.  *'  Do  you  whitewash  the  gall^ ies  t "  ; 
"  We  paint  them." 

394.  ''  How  large  are  the  cells t "  ^ 
"  They  are  5  by  10,  and  7  feet  high."  i 

395.  ''  Are  these  cells  large  enough  t "  I 
"  Yes,  sir."                                                                                                         n 

396.  '*  Any  complaint  of  them  in  that  respect t "  vl 
"No,  sir."                                                                                                      it 

397.  **  Are  they  light  enough?  " 
"  Rather  scant  for  light" 

398.  "  What  is  the  reason  of  that? " 
"  The  windows  are  too  small." 

399.  "  How  large  are  the  windows?" 
''  The  windows  are  4  feet  8,  by  G  feet  8,  and  they  ought  to  be  3 

feet  longer,  and  come  down  2  feet  lower.    They  are  now  7  feet  5 
inches  high,  above  the  floor." 

400.  ''  Would  the  cells  be  light  enough  if  that  alteration  were 
made?" 

Trie  father  answers,  — 

*'  I  think  they  would,  but  I  cannot  tell.  The  cell  doors  are  6  feet 
4  inches  high,  and  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  of  round  iron  bars,  If  inches 
apart,  and  cross  bars  13  inches  apart." 

401.  **  What  was  the  amount  of  earnings  last  year  from  the  lab<Nr 
of  the  prisoners  ?  " 

''  We  earned  about  $1000  last  year,  which  I  think  was  about  half 
the  expense  of  support." 

402.  **  What  is  board  per  week?" 
"  Two  dollars." 

403.  "Paid  from  where?" 
"  The  state  of  Connecticut." 

404.  **  Does  it  make  any  difierence  where  they  were  born?  " 
"  No,  sir." 

405.  "  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  warming  the  aiea 
with  a  stove,  having  an  air  chamber  around  an  inner  stove,  between 
that  and  an  outer  stove,  so  as  to  admit  air  into  this  air  chamber  from 
without,  and  thus  introduce  warm  air  into  the  area?  " 

*'  We  have  not." 

400.  "  What  do  you  think  of  such  plan  ?  " 

**I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing." 
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COUNTY   PRISON,   NORWICH,   CONNECTICUT 


ANSt^SRS    OF    FrAN€[S    B,    LeE. 

Norwich,  Com**,  March  23,  1S48 

407.  "  Are  you  the  keeper  of  this  Prison  7  " 
*'  Yes,  air/* 

408,  "  How  long  have  you  beeni*' 

'*  Four  days  more  will  close  up  eight  years." 

409.  **Is  ihis  a  Jail,  and  House  of  Correction,  or  Workhouse!" 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  not ;  it  is  only  a  Jail  ^  but  we  have  a  law,  that 
county  commissioners  may  introduce  work  into  Jails,  and  prescribe 
rules;' 

410,  **In  practice,  is  it  a  workhouse?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Work  is  introduced  by  authority  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  rules  are  prescribed  by  them." 

41 L  *'  Are  persons  under  arrest  before  trial,  and  those  under  sen* 
fence,  both  here?" 

•'  Yes,  sir." 

412.  *^  About  what  proportion  are  untried  t " 

'*  A  very  small  proportion  ;  not  one  eighth.  We  had  but  one,  for 
two  months,  before  three  were  brought  up  from  New  I^oudon,  last 
Tuesday," 

413.  ''  Are  the  untried  obliged  to  work  ?" 
"  No,  sir" 

414  **  Are  they  allowed  to  work?  " 
'*  Yes,  sir," 

415.  *'  Do  they  work  from  choice  t " 
'*  Yes,  sir,  alwayi,** 

416.  *'  Do  they  work  as  well  as  those  who  are  compelled  to  work  T" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

417.  *'  What  is  the  consequence  if  they  do  not  work?" 
*'  They  are  kept  locked  in  their  cells." 

418.  "If  they  work,  under  what  rules  and  regulations  do  they 
work?"  ^ 

•'  The  same  as  the  others/' 

419.  **  Who  has  the  proceeds  of  their  work  ?" 
"  They  are  entitled  to  their  net  earnings^* 
420  "Is   it   the   same    as    with   ihmF,   m 

rejrpeci?  " 

**  No,  sir.  Our  law  is,  if  a  person  works  before  trial,  and  is  acquitted, 
he  has  his  net  earnings ;  if  he  is  convicted  he  forfeits  them,  and,  like 
those  under  conviction,  works  for  the  county  " 

421.  *'  Under  this  provision  of  law,  do  cases  often  occur,  in  which 
prisoners  receive  any  thing  for  net  enrnings?" 

"Not  opener  perhaps,  than  once  a  year;  possibly  twice." 

422.  -Has  there  been  nny  case  in  which  much  money  has  been 
paid  over  Tor  net  earnings  ?  '^ 


as    with   those   under   conviction,  in   this 
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*'  Not  exceeding  five  dollars."  [Keeper  cannot  tell  the  length  of 
time] 

4'2:i.  "  What  is  the  motive,  then,  which  induces  untried  prisoners 
so  universally  to  work  ?  " 

''  All  the  reasons  they  ever  gave  me  were,  that  they  could  pass 
away  time  l)etter.  They  say  time  does  not  seem  as  IcMig,  when  they 
are  at  work,  as  when  they  arc  shut  up  in  their  cells,  without  work." 

i2A.  **  What  is  the  work?" 

'*  ("losing  boots  and  shoos." 

4*25.  "Nothing  else?" 

-  That  is  all." 

4-2().  **  For  whom?" 

'*  For  different  customers ;  some  in  Worcester,  some  in  Norwich, 
and  some  in  New  London  ;  but  principally  in  Worcester.  We  have 
done  about  81000  worth  of  work  for  one  man  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  last 
year  :  10,000  pair.  He  says  it  is  better  work  than  he  can  get  any 
where  else.  He  gives  us  ten  and  a  half  cents  a  pair.  The  average 
would  be  a  little  more  than  eleven  cents.  He  fits  the  work  ;  we  pay 
the  transportation  by  railroad  both  ways." 

427.  "  What  is  it  that  you  do  ?  " 

*'  We  call  it  closing.  We  put  the  stitches  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
boot." 

428.  "  Will  you  show  me  a  specimen  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir."  [A  specimen  is  brought,  by  which  it  appears,  that  they 
close  up  the  sides  ;  sew  on  the  straps,  and  stitch  the  counters.  The 
straps  and  counters  are  pasted,  in  their  proper  places,  and  the  fronts 
crimped  ready  for  closing  the  sides,  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
Prison.  The  overseer  cuts  the  welts  from  pieces  of  leather.  These 
boot  legs  are  coarse  cow-hide  or  neat's  leather.]    » 

420.  **  What  are  the  boots,  made  of  such  leather,  worth  when 
fniished  ? " 

**  Well,  he  makes  a  better  quality  than  any  other  man  I  know  of." 

430.  **  What  are  his  boots  worth  ?" 

**  They  are  probably  worth  two  dollars  and  a  half  by  the  case." 

4*M.  *'  Can  persons,  when  they  first  come,  begin  to  work  immediately 
on  any  part  of  this  work  ?  " 

*'  The  first  thing  is  to  give  the  prisoner  a  piece  of  waste  leather, 
and  l(*t  him  sew  a  scam  in  it.  Sometimes,  before  he  has  sewed  three 
inches,  wo  change  the  waste  leather,  and  give  him  the  boot  top  with 
strn])s ;  and  then  he  goes  on,  at  once,  with  productive  labor.  Gen- 
erally, where  they  arc  not  so  ready,  they  are  able  to  commence  on 
productive  labor  the  second  day." 

Hcirc  we  were  interrupted  by  a  mother,  at  the  door,  who 
cnmo  to  see  her  eldest  boy,  sixteen  years  old.  The  husband  is 
inleinporato.  The  jailer  said  it  was  reported  against  the  boy 
by  the  ntMghbors,  that  he  was  getting  intemperate.  He  had 
been  intoxicated  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
walking  in  the  ways  of  his  father.  Could  the  mother  receive  any 
consolation,  it  would  bo  in  this  — that  the  boy  cannot  be  sent  to 
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the  State  Prison  on  account  of  his  age  ;  and  from  the  day  of 
his  commitment,  he  begins  to  learn  a  nseful  trade.  He  is  care- 
fidly  watched,  shut  out  from  temptation  to  drunkenness^  kept 
in  silence  by  day,  and  confined  in  solitude  by  night,  in  one  of 
the  best  regulated  county  Prisons  in  New  Englandj  but  even 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  hard  for  the  mother. 

Conversation  resumed* 

432^  **  What  is  the  operation  of  the  law  which  exempts  persfma 
under  seventeen  years  of  age  from  being  sent  to  the  Slate  Prison  ?  " 

**  The  principal  argument  used  in  its  favor  vvas,  that  it  would  save 
juvenile  delinquents  from  the  stigma  of  going  to  the  State  Prison." 

4;i3.  *'Isit  by  law  left  at  the  discretion  of  llie  court,  whether  to 
send  them  to  the  State  Prison  or  to  the  County  JailT^ 

-Yes,  sir." 

434.  "  What  does  the  discretion  of  the  court  generally  lead  them 
to  do  in  such  casej*  1  ^* 

'*  To  send  iheni  to  the  County  Prison,  invariably.  There  has  never 
been  one  sent  to  the  State  Prison  from  this  county  since  the  law  was 
l^assed,  in  1843.*^ 

435.  *'  Is  it  a  good  law  ?  " 

**  h  is  a  good  law*  I  consider  it  so.  hi  the  small  counties,  where 
ihey  have  no  new  Jails,  I  believe  they  continue  to  send  to  the  State 
Prison  ;  but  where  there  are  new  County  Prisons,  I  think  it  operates 
well.     In  our  Prison,  we  imitate  Wetbersfield  as  nearly  as  we  can." 

43li,  ^*  Have  you  had  many  of  this  Juvenile  class?  " 

**  We  have  always  hud  some^  ever  since  the  law  was  passed.  We 
now  have  two  1  last  year  we  liad  four.  The  two  that  went  out  laj^t 
year  were  here  three  years  and  four  months,  and  were  discharged  the 
'20th  of  June.  The  two  we  have  now  are  for  two  years  and  four 
months," 

437.  '*  What  became  of  those  boys  who  went  out  last  year  ?  *' 

**  They  are  both  of  them  in  the  cotmty.  One,  I  think,  is  in  bad 
company.  The  other,  I  believe,  is  with  his  parents.  The  one  who  is 
in  bad  company,  is  the  son  of  a  colored  woman,  who  is  in  the  Sliile 
Prison  for  assnuU  with  attempt  to  kiff.  She  kept  an  assignation  house 
in  this  city  for  colored  people.  She  stabbed,  in  the  dark^  after  the 
lights  were  blown  out.  It  is  supposed  she  aimed  at  another  person, 
and  thrust  the  dirk  through  her  daughter's  neck.*' 

4^^.  "Did  it  kilt  her?^' 

**  No,  sir,  Tlje  physician  who  went  to  see  her,  the  next  day,  said 
he  gave  her  something  to  drink,  and  it  came  out  al  the  wound  on  the 
back  ot*  her  neck.  Still  she  got  well,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body. 
The  mother  was  sent  to  the  State  Prison  for  ten  years,  and  has  been 
there  about  live  years." 

439.  **  Was  she  intemperate  t " 

**  She  was:  she  had  been  here  two  or  three  times  for  stealing;  and 
her  daughter  and  son  cnme  here  for  stealing." 

440.  **  The  daughter  that  was  stabbed  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  sir." 

441.  "Where  is  she  now?" 

''She  is  about  the  country  living  in  sin ;  and  the  boy  is  in  the  same 
school.  He  is  a  bright  boy.  He  lived  with  my  father,  and  it  was 
not  more  than  two  months  before  he  got  in  here.  The  two  other 
children  are  young." 

442.  ''Who  has  charge  of  them?" 

"  No  one.  The  father  is  dead.  I  never  knew  that  the  selectmen 
interfered.     The  children  are  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age." 

443.  "  Ought  not  something  to  be  done  for  them  by  some  one?  " 

"  There  had.  The  last  I  heard  of  them,  one  was  among  the  Mo- 
hcgan  Indians;  the  other  had  a  good  place,  and  she  may  be  still  in 
the  family,  which  has  moved  away  :  I  do  not  know  where,  or  what  was 
done  with  the  child." 

444.  "  The  other  boy  you  spoke  of,  who  went  out  from  the  Prison 
last  year,  whom  you  said  was  with  his  parents,  and  belonged  to  a 
respectable  family  of  colored  people,  you  believe  is  doing  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

445.  "  Is  it  one  reason  of  the  frequent  relapse  of  prisoners,  on 
their  discharge,  that  they  have  no  good  place  to  go  to?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  They  return  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  lasciviousness 
and  intemperance ;  the  last  in  particular." 

446.  "  What  can  be  done  for  prisoners  on  their  discharge,  to  save 
them  from  relapse  ?  " 

"  I  think  something  may  be  done ;  but  I  have  not  thought  of  it 

enough  to  tell  what.     There  is  J ,  of  whom  Mr.  Newcomb,  my 

assistant,  i^poke  this  morning,  came  here  from  Charlestown.     Some 

gentleman  wrote  to  Mr.  G A.  P ,  of  Norwich,  about  him,  and 

Mr.  P ,  got  him  a  place  with  Mr.  C D ,  of  Meriden,  a  good 

farmer.     J.  went  there  and  worked  well :  did  nothing  amiss,  so  far  as 

I  know ;   and  Mr.  D said  he  liked  him,  till  he  went  to  work  for  a 

neighbor,  (I  believe  changing  works,  as  they  say  ;)  and  this  neighbor 
furnished  him  intoxicating  drink,  and  then  he  went  and  broke  open  a 
house,  and  stole  articles  of  clothing,  for  which  he  was  sent  here.  He 
has  a  sentence  of  four  months,  with  costs,  which  will  make  him  eight 

months.     Now,  if  Mr.  D would  take  this  man  again,  I  think  it 

would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  him." 

was  called  from  his  work,  and  said  the  man  who 


got  him  the  place  was  Dr.  T.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Lee  says  the  farmers  in  this  neighborhood,  in  the  snm- 
nier  season,  come  to  the  Prison  and  bny  ont  help.  When  the 
prisoner  is  committed  for  30  days  and  costs,  if  they  can  pay  the 
fine  and  costs,  amonnting  to  from  .^3  to  $15,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  a  discharge.  Under  the  justice's  jurisdiction  for  petty 
larceny,  and  some  other  light  offences,  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
sent  for  more  than  30  days,  nor  fined  more  than  $7.  After  the 
sentence  expires,  the  fine  and  costs,  by  persons  who  want  the 
help,  are  sometimes  paid.     The  farmer,  for  instance,  says  to 
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the  prisoner,  **  If  I  will  pay  your  fine  and  costs,  will  you  go 
home  with  me,  and  work  live  weeks,  or  as  long  as  you  would 
have  to  work^  in  Prison,  to  pay  your  fine  and  costs  ?  '^  "  Yes," 
he  says,  '*and  be  glad  to  do  it.'*  If,  then,  the  farmer  is  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  the  prisoner's  absconding,  or  behaving 
iH  in  other  respects,  the  prisoner  goes  with  him.  This  is 
called  buying  him  out^  aud  this  is  not  unfrequently  done ; 
especially  in  the  summer  season. 

447.  "  Does  thia  plan  often  work  well  for  both  parties  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  never  knew  a  man  lose  any  thing,  except  in  one 
instance.  Tic  lost  nine  dollarsi.  The  prisoner  got  drunk,  and  kept 
drunk.  The  man  himself  need  into^ucating  drink ^  and  furniihed  it 
to  hia  help.     He  has  had  two  prisoners  before,  and  one  since." 

448,  *'Did  the  others  do  well,  nolwithstanding  the  habits  of  the 
employer?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

449.  '*  You  say  ymi  have  sometimes  hired  help  in  this  way,  and 
your  father  also/' 

"  Yes,  sir," 

450,  **  Have  you  had  reason  to  regret  itf 

*'  No,  sir.  My  father  lives  on  the  farm  which  !  ow^n.  And  some  of 
the  help  that  I  have  obtained  in  this  way,  has  done  as  well  as  other 
help  for  a  dollar  a  day ;  fo  that  the  risk  on  my  part,  so  far  as  there 
was  n  risk,  has  been  ftmply  paid." 

45  L  **  Is  there  not  something  in  the  principle  which  ailmits  of  a 
more  extent^ive  application  ?  '^ 

**  I  think  there  is.  I  have  often  said  to  my  wife  and  assistant,  tl* 
1  should  go  on  to  a  farm  again,  I  would  buy  a  large  proportion  of 
my  help  from  the  Prison,'^ 

452,  *'  As  relapses  among  the  discharged  are  too  common,  owing  to 
the  temptations  to  which  men  arc  exposed  from  intemperance  and 
other  vices,  what  should  you  think  of  a  provision  of  law,  by  wltich, 
after  persons  have  been  in  Prison  for  a  time,  they  might  be  bound 
out,  on  half  pay,  to  persons  of  exemplary  moral  character,  living  in 
places  not  particularly  exposed  to  temptation,  vice,  and  crime,  and 
thn^  confirm  the  good  habits  and  good  resolutions  which  they  may 
have  formed   in  Prison  t** 

*'  1  should  think  favorably  of  it." 

453,  **  Do  you  think  of  any  plan  which  would  be  more  likely  to 
prevent  relapses,  or  work  better?  " 

"1  do  not." 

454,  **  How  would  you  guard  the  risk  of  the  employer,  and  the 
right  of  the  employed  !  " 

"  I  tiiink  the  right  of  the  employed  should  be  guarded  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  judge  of  the  County  Court  in  Connecticut,  that  the  em- 
ployer is  a  suitable  person,  in  his  opinion,  in  all  respects,  to  take  this 
trust;  and  die  right  of  the  employer  should  be  guarded  by  giving  him 
power  to  return  the  prisoner  to  Prison,  on  proof  of  his  being  refrac* 
tory  and  disobedient,  and  refusing  to  work." 
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4*55.  **  What  do  you  think  is  the  capacity  of  your  prisoners  in  point 
of  intelligence?" 
"Below  par." 

456.  "  Do  you  have  many  ignorant  persons,  who  cannot  read  7  " 

"  There  are  not  many,  but  there  are  some  —  at  this  time  three, 
who  do  not  know  their  letters,  and  many  more  who  cannot  write.'* 

457.  **  Do  you  have  many  colored  people^" 

"  Just  about  one  half;  the  balance  is  as  often  one  way  as  the  other." 

458.  "Has  this  always  been  so  since  you  have  been  here  ?  " 
"  Very  nearly  the  same." 

459.  "  What  proportion  of  these  colored  people,  should  you  say, 
have  not  been  able  to  read  ?  " 

"  One  in  five.  On  second  (bought,  there  is  more  than  four  out  of 
five  of  the  colored,  —  perhaps  seven  out  of  eight,  —  who  can  read,  and 
one  out  of  eight  who  cannot." 

460.  "  What  do  you  consider  the  connection  between  ignorance 
and  crime? 

**  Very  close." 

461.  ''  Suppose  any  person  should  devise  an  argument  against 
education  by  the  character  and  condition  of  prisoners,  and  their 
number  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  —  what  should  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  the  more  education,  and  the  more  intelligence,  the 
less  crime.  I  never  heard  but  one  man  bring  up  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion was  a  cause  of  crime.  And  that  was  a  colored  man  where  I  kept 
school.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  me,  why  he  did  not  send  his  boy 
to  school,  he  said  his  boy  knew  enough  already ;  the  more  you  edu- 
cate these  *  niggers,'  the  more  crime  they  will  commit  This  same 
father's  oldest  son  is  now  in  this  Prison." 

4(52.  **  Did  he  try  the  effect  of  ignorance  on  him?" 

"  I  will  let  you  see  him." 

He  is  brought  out.      His  name  is  H . 

463.  "  Can  you  read  ?  " 
"  No,  sir." 

464.  "  Did  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  go  to  school  ?  " 
"  No,  sir." 

465.  "  Never  went  to  school  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  some,  but  not  to  account." 

466.  "  How  old  are  you  ?  " 
"  About  39  in  April." 

467.  Was  there  not  a  school  where  you  lived  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

M.  Lee  asked  if  he  had  not  always  lived  within  a  mile  of 
the  school-house.     He  answered,  "  Yes." 

468.  "  Why  did  you  not  go  to  school  ?  " 

"  The  man  I  lived  with  would  not  send  me." 

469.  "  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ?  " 
"Two  brothers  and  two  sisters." 

470.  "  What  is  your  next  brother's  name?" 
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He  gave  the  name,  we  prefer  not  to  give  it. 

471,  *' Can  he  read  r^ 

•*  No,  mrr^ 

472*  **  What  ta  your  next  brother's  name  !  *' 

"W^ .'* 

473.  '^Can  he  read  T' 

'*  No,  sir  :  I  guess  not  mueh.^' 

474.  "  What  are  your  sislere*  names?" 
**  M and  E .     They  can  read^  both  of  them. 


They  are 


both  here  \n  Norwich  aome where.*' 

475.  **  Are  your  father  und  mother  living  ? " 
"  Father  is  living.     My  own  mother  is  deztd^^' 

476.  **  Can  your  father  read  ?  " 
•*No,  sir.*^ 

477.  '*  Could  your  mother  read  T  " 
"  No,  sir." 

478.  **  Do  you  ihink  it  would  hnve  been  well  for  you  if  you  hud 
gone  to  school,  and  got  some  education  ?  '* 

**  r  think  it  would.  I  should  not  have  lost  so  much  as  I  have.  I 
hare  been  cheated  in  my  pay,  and  have  not  got  my  just  due.  Could 
not  keep  any  tccount  myself^  and  other  folks  would  laugh  at  me,  and 
tell  me  how  much  I  had  got  cheated.  But  i  was  poor,  and  could  not 
get  my  pay.'^  * 

479.  *^  Do  you  think  a  little  education  would  have  been  the  best 
thingf  you  could  have  had  ?  ** 

**  Yea,  sir  ;  if  I  had  not  had  so  much  as  to  make  me  foolish." 
He  returns  to  his  celL 
To  Mr.  Lee. 

480.  *'  What  do  yon  say  of  the  next  brother  to  him  7  " 

"  The  next  brother  is  a  lyiniiT,  thievish,  wortidess  fellow.  He  prob- 
ably keeps  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  county*  And  it  is  not  a 
fortnight  since  I  was  called  to  testify  concerning  one  of  his  sistera.'* 

48!.  "What  was  your  testimony  about  her?" 

*•-  It  was,  that  she  was  one  of  the  roost  abandoned  women  Ln  the 
county.     She  has  once  been  tarred  and  feathered  in  New  London." 

483.  "■  Wliat  do  you  say  of  the  third  brother?" 

**  That  is  the  one  I  spoke  of;  of  whom  the  old  man  said  he  knew 
enough/' 

48JI.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  good  of  him  t  " 

**No,  sir." 

4S4.  ''  His  school  education  did  not  make  him  what  he  was,  did 
lit" 

**  No,  sir  ;   not  what  he  got  at  the  primary  school/' 

485.  "  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  other  sister?" 

"  She  is  living  here,  uii married,  with  a  mulatto  maii,  a  sailor,  who 
came  into  New  London  from  some  of  the  southern  islands,  m  a 
whale  ship/' 

48li  **  Do  you  think  common  school  education  has  done  this  family 
any  harm?" 

*'No,flir." 
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487.  "  Did  joa  erer  know  that  some  gentlemen  of  disUnctkn  ftom 
a  foreign  country,  inferred  that  education  was  unfavorable  to  Tirtne, 
because  there  were  so  many  prisoners  in  Connecticut,  ^here  educa- 
tion is  so  universally  diffused  ?  " 

"  I  never  did." 

488.  "  Would  the  circumstances  of  the  family  above  mentioned,  or 
the  circumstances  of  any  other  prisoners  you  have  ever  known,  or 
their  families,  lead  you  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  of  the  foreign 
commissioners  ?  " 

"  They  would  not" 

489.  '*  You  have  already  said  that  about  one  half  of  your  prison* 
ers  have  been  colored  people." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

490.  *'  Is  half  your  peculation  colored  in  Connecticut?" 
**It  is  not" 

491.  *'  Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  colored  peculation  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not" 

492.  "  Do  you  believe  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  prison- 
ers are  cdored  than  of  the  population  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

493.  "  What  do  you  think  could  be  done  for  the  colored  popn- 
lation  of  Connecticut,  to  diminish  the  great  disproportion  of  pris> 
oners  of  this  class?  '* 

*'  Give  them  the  benefits  of  common  school  and  religious  education, 
and  it  would  diminish  the  number  of  colored  prisoners  very  much." 

494.  ''Are  a  large  proportion  of  your  white  prisoners  from  the 
more  educated  classes  ?  " 

"  They  are  not." 

49o.  *'  In  view  of  the  character  of  the  prisoners  of  both  classes, 
white  and  colored,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  effectives 
means  of  diminishing  crime  ?  " 

''  The  same  as  in  regard  to  the  colored  population." 

496.  *'  Do  you  think  it  important,  that,  in  the  common  schools, 
education  in  the  conmion  branches,  and  education  in  morality  and 
religion,  should  go  hand  in  hand  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir." 

497.  "  Is  intemperance  a  fruitful  source  of  crime?" 
**  It  is." 

498.  "How  fruitful?" 

"  It  furnishes  three  quarters,  directly  or  indirectly." 

499.  **  If  the  temperance  reformation  were  to  prevail  universally, 
what  would  he  the  effect  on  your  number  of  prisoners .'  " 

"  It  would  be  reduced  three  quarters." 

500.  *'  Is  lasciviousness  a  frequent  cause  of  crime  ?  " 
"  I  should  say  it  is." 

501.  **  Is  covetousness  a  frequent  cause  of  crime  ?  " 
*'  1  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question." 
50*2.  *'  Is  poverty  a  frequent  cause  of  crime  ?" 

*'  It  is.    The  case  of  the  colored  woman,  in  the  State  Prison,  who 
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Ri&bbed  her  daughter,  wtiR  a  ease  illustrating  this  point  She  and  her 
BCMI  were  once  commiited  to  tliis  Prison  for  going  otJt  together  to 
steal  fue]^  to  keep  them  warm.  I  think  there  are  a  few  cases  in 
which  people  steal  to  satisfy  hunger ^  and  to  procure  decent  clolhing. 
These  cases,  however,  are  comparatively  few," 

503.  "  Have  you  known  case^i  of  imprisonment  on  false  witness!*' 
**  No,  sir  ;  there  is  not  much  trouble  on  that  score." 

504.  "  You  had,  some  years  ago,  a  movement  in  Connecticut — I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  —  in  regard  to  a  House  of  Refuge  for  JuveniJe 
Delinquents?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  that  terminated  with  the  law  of  1B43,  giving  the 
courts  a  discretion  to  send  all  under  17  years  of  age  to  the  County 
Prisons,  instead  of  the  Slate  Prison  J- 

505.  *'  What  do  you  tliink  is  the  practical  operation  of  this  law  ?  '* 
**  It  is  gfKwi/' 

500.  '*  Has  this  law  had  the  effect  to  diminish  tlie  number  of  juvenile 
delinquents?  '* 

'*  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  had  that  eJfect,  manifestly.  The  num- 
ber remains  about  the  same." 

507.  **  Do  you  think  there  is  any  diminution  of  crime  on  the  whole 
in  this  county  t " 

**  I  do  not ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.** 

508.  **  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  positive  increase  of  crime 
in  this  county,  since  you  have  been  here!  '* 

**  I  think  there  has.  Our  number  has  about  doubled ;  but  then 
there  is  a  strong-  reason  for  that  in  this  fact  —  that  common  drunk- 
ards, common  idlers,  and  sturdy  beggars,  night-walkers,  lascivi- 
ous, &i.c,^  were  formerly  sent  to  the  Almshouse,  and  now  they  are 
sent  to  this  Prison,  in  consequence  of  a  change  ip  the  law." 

50ft.  "  What  proportion  of  the  increase  in  numbers,  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  change  in  the  law  ?  ^' 

'*  7  out  of  21,  committed  since  15th  of  February,  were  under  tliis 
law :  that  would  be  one  third  of  the  whole.''     [From  the  records.] 

510.  '*  Do  you  think  that  is  about  a  fair  sample  7*' 

On  examining  the  records^  another  period  showed  6  out  of 
25,  or  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole, 

511.  '^  Is  there  any  increase  of  population  7  " 
**  There  is." 

512.  "Is  there  any  thing  in  your  local  position  that  accounts  for 
any  portion  of  this  increase  of  crime?'* 

"  Yes»  sir»  this  railroad  has  brought  in  some.  We  have  two  of 
this  clasd  now.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  we  should  not  get  so  many 
itinerants.'^ 

513.  "  Do  you  think,  of  the  native  population,  there  has  been  an 
incrGase  of  crime  beyond  the  increase  of  population  t'* 

"  I  should  think  not." 

514.  "  What  is  the  bill  of  mortality  in  your  Prison?" 

**On€  in  8  years."  [By  letter  since  the  conversation,  "The  num- 
ber received,  in  that  time,  was  902."  .**.**  The  law  of  silence  was 
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observed  at  all  times  when  at  work  and  in  their  cells ;  and  the  prb- 
oners  have  not  labored  outside  of  the  external  walls  of  the  PrisoD  fbr 
4  years."  ....      Average  number  of  prisoners,  about  30. 

515.  '*  What  cause  of  death? " 
"  Dropsy  ;  sick  6  or  8  months." 

516.  ''  Good  health  on  admission  '^  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

517.  "  Any  case  of  suicide  ?  " 

''  Two ;  one  was  restored  by  blowing  into  his  throat  with  a  bellows." 

518.  "  Did  he  appear  to  be  dead  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  so  far  gone,  that  he  could  not  be  bled.  His  pulse 
had  ceased." 

519.  *'  How  had  he  strangled  himself?" 

''  He  took  his  suspenders,  and  fastened  them  to  the  upper  cross-bar 
of  the  door,  and  around  his  neck.  We  cannot  tell  how  long  after 
he  was  suspended  before  we  found  him.  After  trying  other  means 
to  resuscitate  him,  wc  tried  to  bleed  him  but  could  not ;  we  rubbed  his 
feet  and  limbs  with  spirits  of  hartshorn  and  camphor,  and  it  did  no 
good ;  and,  fmaJly,  we  inflated  his  lungs  with  the  hand  bellows ;  the 
physician  holding  his  nose,  and  I  blowing  into  his  lungs :  placing  the 
patient  in  a  sitting  posture,  on  his  bed.  After  doing  it  five  times,  inflat- 
ing his  lungs,  and  letting  them  collapse,  he  moved  his  right  hand. 
The  doctor  said,  that  is  a  good  symptom  ;  try  that  again.  The  next 
time,  he  caught  his  breath,  and  opened  his  eyes,  immediately.  In  flfteen 
minutes,  he  could  walk." 

520.  "What  did  he  say?" 

"  We  had  a  slate  there.  He  feigned  that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  wc  did  not  And  that  he  could  talk  till  after  he  was  discharged. 
The  sherifl*,  the  district  attorney,  the  physician,  and  I  were  all  deceived. 
We  none  of  us  suspected  him." 

521.  "  What  was  he  here  for  ?  " 

"  For  threatening  to  shoot  a  man." 

522.  "For  how  long?" 

**  He  was  bound  over,  waiting  trial.   He  was  here  four  or  five  days." 

523.  •*  How  did  he  get  out  ?  " 

'*  lie  was  discharged  on  bail  bond.  After  he  recovered  from  his 
suffocation,  in  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  in  his  cell,  I  handed  him 
his  slate.  He  wrote,  and  handed  it  to  the  doctor,  **  I  am  sorry  you 
have  rescued  rne  from  death.'*  At  another  time  he  wrote,  **  I  mn 
tired  of  living  in  this  friendless  world.**     Sympathy  was  excited  for 

him  in  B ,  where  he  and  his  brother  came  from  the  northward ; 

represented  that  they  were  both  deaf  and  dumb ;  that  they  taught 
writing  ;  that  they  were  poor  and  destitute  of  food  ;  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  thirty  hours.  All  this  they  wrote  on  paper,  but  could  not 
speak  at  all,  or  hear,  as  they  pretended.  After  this  one  was  arrested 
and  committed  for  pointing  the  pistol,  and  thus  threatening  life, 
because  the  man  who  complained  of  him  had  circulated  evil  reports 
against  him  —  after  he  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  in  Prison, 

sympathy  was  excited  for  him  in  B ,  so  that  the  complainant  and 

others  raised  a  subscription  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution ;  the 
deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  church  became  bail  for  him  in  good  faith. 
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went  to  the  state's  attorney  and  paid  the  costs ^  and  got  an  order  on 
the  jaiter  to  dbcharge  him^  and  the  sheriff  gave  him  his  passage  to 

B ,     The  complainant  was  glad  to  have  him  discharged,  on  these 

terms.  The  prisoner  was  nn  educated  man ;  famitiar  with  Latin ; 
educated  as  ^a  physician  ;  had  heen  four  years  in  Paris,  and  three 
years  in  the  Paris  Ho&pitaJ ;  returned  from  Paris  to  SftvaniiaJi,  Geor- 
gia, last  March.  His  father  gave  him  and  his  brother  $1500  each, 
to  visit  Saratoga,  and  spend  the  summer-  They  spent  all  their 
money  in  gamblingj  in  four  weeks,  and  were  left  destitute.  Then  he 
and  his  brother  started  norther [y  into  New  Hampshire,  tn  teach  a 
writing  school.  He  made  atl  these  communi cations  to  Mr,  Lee  in 
writing  on  a  slate^  Mr.  Lee  supposing  him  to  be  deaf  and  dumb. 
Before  he  came  to  the  Prison,  while  he  was  teaching  writing  school 

in  B ,   he   became    familiar  with  a  yonng  lady   of  respectable 

connections,  though  poor.  The  young  lady  attended  his  writing 
school,  and  came  to  the  Prison  to  see  him  after  he  attempted  suicide, 
and  said  she  liked  him  better  because  he  was  deaf  and  dumb  :  — ^he 
could  not  scoid  at  her.  Mr.  Lee  asked  what  she  wanted  of  such  a 
man  for  a  husband.  She  seemed  much  attached  to  him.  After  he 
was  discharged  and  returned  to  B  his  school   was  broken  up, 

He  then  \¥cnt  into  Middlesex  county,  opened  a  school,  had  some 
difficulty,  — I  know  not  what,  —  abandoned  his  schcml,  broke  out  in 
talking,  went  to  gambling,  got  $60,  and  his  brother  6'^>,  in  one  night, 

returned  to  B^ ,  came  down  and  called  on  the  sherifl;  said  to  him 

by  word  of  mouth,  that  he  had  humbugged  the  Yankees  long  enough 
by  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  now  he  meant  to  do  the  same  by  talk- 
ing. He  then  returned  to  Middlesex  county,  changed  his  name  from 
Belmont  to  Smith,  went  to  New  Haven,  thence  by  steamboat  to  New 
York,  and  his    brother  with   him.     About  two  weeks  after  he  left 

New   Haven,  the  youug  lady  in  B received  a  letter  from  him, 

postmarked  Baltimore  ;  since  w^hich,  he  has  not  been  heard  from,  to 
my  knowledge*     The  young  lady  is  safe  in  B ," 

524.  *'  The  other  suicide  in  Prison  which  you  spoke  of,  —  how  was 
that?^^ 

**  He  committed  suicide  in  Prison,  in  the  same  manner  nearly,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  and  was  not  resuscitated.  He  told  the  officer, 
when  he  was  arrested,  that  he  should  never  go  to  Norwich  Jail  alive. 
He  had  been  here  two  or  three  times  before.  He  attempted  to  kill 
himself,  at  his  trial  in  Colchester,  and  had  been  in  Prison  0  days  when 
he  committed  suicide.  His  crime  was  abuse  of  his  wife.  He  was 
an  American,  about  40  years  of  age.  The  other  man  wlio  attempted 
suicide  was  about  2S  years  old.  He,  loo,  was  an  American  by  birth, 
apparently  a  southerner-" 

525.  'VAre  these  two  cases,  one  suicide  and  one  death  from  dropsy, 
all  the  cases  of  death,  since  you  have  been  keeper,  8  years?'* 

'*  Yes,  sir/' 

526.  **  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  severe  sickness?** 
**  No,  sir.'' 

527.  *'  Any  contagious  disease  ?  " 
**  No,  sir." 
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528.  "  Any  fever  in  regular  coarse  t " 
"  No,  sir." 

529.  **  Do  yoa  have  a  physician  t " 
"  Yes  sir." 

500.  ''How  is  he  paid?" 

''  As  a  family  physician,  he  is  paid  for  his  visits  and  medicines.  The 
highest  pay  has  been  $35  a  year,  the  lowest  1  or  2  dollars ;  average 
about  820." 

53 1 .  ''  Have  you  had  any  case  of  insanity  produced  here  in  8  yean  t  ** 
"  No,  sir." 

532.  *'  Are  you  confident  of  this  t " 

'*  There  has  been  nothing  that  appeared  like  it" 

533.  '*  Do  your  men  generally  improve  in  health?" 

''  Very  much ;  they  sain  flesh ;  it  is  remarked  by  the  whole  com-  .^ 

munity.     There  was  a  Doy  here  about  three  months,  and  he  gained  so  '^ 

much  flesh,  that  his  neighbors  did  not  know  him."  ,/ 

534.  ''  Do  you  weigh  the  prisoners?^*  -  ^ 
*'  No,  sir.    They  fall  away  the  first  week,  and  then  they  frequently  ^ 

get  too  large  for  their  clothes."  I 

535.  "  How  are  they  fed  ?  "  - 
**  We  feed  with  meat  morning  and  noon,  with  brown  bread  and              -^ 

vegetables ;  and  mush  and  molasses  for  supper.    They  drink  water  i 

morning,  noon,  and  night,  fresh  and  cold,  three  times  a  day,  right  f| 

from  the  well.     As  much  food  and  drink  as  they  want."  ^  % 

536.  ''  Any  complaint  about  foad  or  hunger? " 
*'  Very  seldom.     Sabbath  food  is  meat  and  beans  in  the  morning. 

No  meal  at  noon  —  only  two  meals  on  the  Sabbath ;  mush  and  mc^ 
lasses  for  supper,  as  much  as  they  want,  about  4  o'clock." 

537.  **  Any  complaint  of  this? "  -3 
''  No,  sir.     We  get  up  a  little  later  on  Sabbath  morning,  change  9i 

the  sheets,  and  shirts,  and  socks,  which  are  washed  every  week,  and  ^ 

get  through  breakfast  about  8  o'clock,  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  so 
that  there  is  no  complaint  on  the  Sabbath.  In  this  way  we  avoid 
unnecessary  labor  on  the  Sabbath.  Thanksgiving  day,  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  roast  beef,  roast  pork,  pumpkin  pie,  cake,  and 
wheat  bread  and  butter.  Fast  day,  we  furnbh  food  as  on  the  Sab- 
hath." 
5*38.  '^  How  do  you  punish  men  for  misdemeanor  in  Prison  ?  " 
**  In  dark  cells,  without  beds  or  furniture,  on  bread  and  water, 
after  the  first  24  hours ;  before  that,  nothing.  Afler  the  first  24  hours, 
half  pint  of  water,  and  a  piece  of  bread  about  as  large  as  3  fingers. 
It  does  not  take  the  second  day  very  oflen." 

530.  *'  If  a  man  acknowledges  his  fault,  asks  forgiveness,  and 
promises  amendment,  what  do  you  do?" 

**  If  it  is  a  first  offence,  I  forgive  him,  restore  him  to  favor,  and  he 
returns  to  work." 

540.  ''In  what  proportion  of  the  cases,  do  they  stay  24  hours  in  ; 
the  cells?" 

"  One  quarter,  perhaps." 

541.  ''  How  long  have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  a 
solitary  confinement?"                                                                                              * 
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"One  week  was  the  longest.  This  case  was  tlmt  of  au  Irish 
female,"  * 

542*  "Wfts  she  thoroughly  subdued?'* 
**She  was,  and  I  never  had  occjibioh  tr>  pimiesh  her  afterwards." 

543.  **  Do  jfou  frequently  have  cases  of  several  days'  continuance?" 
''  Not  frequently," 

544.  ''  Do  you  ever  punish  with  strips?  " 

**  No,  mT ;  in  only  one  case,  when  nothing  else  would  answer.  It 
was  over  liis  shirt,  with  a  whij>^  15  strokes,'* 

545.  "  Did  that  subdue  him  V 

**  That  subdued  him^  and  I  had  no  more  trouble  with  the  prisoner. 
He  was  a  German,  about  35  years  of  age," 

546.  "  Are  these  the  only  modes  of  punishment?" 

**  This  is  all,  exceptj  when  a  man  becomes  sleepy,  and  lazy,  and 
does  not  work  as  much  as  he  ought,  we  lake  away  part  of  his  food 
till  he  does." 

547.  "  Do  you  oflen  Hnd  admonition  and  advice  sujBcient,  without 
any  punishment?" 

'*  Yes,  sin  In  aome  cases  it  atiBwera  better  than  any  other  pun- 
ishment." 

548.  ''Do  you  always  take  pains  to  make  known  to  the  men  the 
rules  and  regulations^  befi:*re  you  punish  at  all  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir,  before  they  leave  the  office," 

549.  **Whal  proportion  of  your  men  have  not  been  punished 
at  all?" 

"  I  should  say,  one  quarter  have  not  even  been  deprived  of  any 
part  of  their  food." 

550.  '*  What  are  the  annual  expenses?" 
"  About  82000  a  year." 

551.  **  Does  this  include  every  thing?" 

**  Year  before  last,  my  disbursements  were  for  every  thing  f  2127  81 

And  ray  receipts, , 0109  28 

552,***  What  proportion  of  the  latter  is  from  the  proceeds  of 
labor?" 

"About  $1000*  What  we  receive  from  the  state,  at  $2  a  week 
for  boaj-d,  just  about  balances  expenses  for  food,  clothing,  salaries, 
lights,  fuel,  5&C," 

553.  **  What  is  about  your  expense  for  fuel  annually?" 

"Last  year  it  was, *, 8189  B-^ 

This  includes  fuel  for  Prison  and  house. 

My  provision  account  was, ,  ,  .  .  , 1109  54 

Salaries  and  wages  were .,,♦,.,,     555  S7 

That  includes  my  salary,  $1  a  day,  for  work-  I  goto  qq 

ing  «lays, J 

In  addition   to  my  salary,  I   have  my  house, 
fuel,  lights,  and  table  expenses. 


*  The  griMB  eamingB  in  Friion  from  lat  of  April,  l@4l>,  to  Int  of  April,  1847, 
wer«  91300  29. 
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16  inches;  the  panition  walls  between  the  cells,  12  inches; 
and  the  wall  between  the  cells  and  areas,  20  inches.  The 
doors  of  the  cells  are  2  feet  4  by  6  feet  2,  made  of  round 
iron  J  upright  bars,  1|  inches  apartj  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
having  cross,  flat  bars,  2  inches  wide  and  |  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  about  11  inches  apart ;  outside  frame  of  the  door,  2  niches 
wide  and  I  of  an  inch  thick j  of  iron  ;  orifice  in  the  door, 
through  which  the  metallic  night  bucket  is  passed,  is  5J  by  10 
inches,  above  the  frame,  at  the  bottom  of  the  door.  It  is  so 
small,  that  the  smallest  prisoner  cannot  escape  through  it. 
The  cross  bars  of  the  door  are  about  10  inches  asunder.  The 
fastenings  of  the  door  are  a  separate  lock  for  each  door,  and 
the  compound  lever  lock  is  applied  lo  each  door. 

The  windows  in  the  external  wall,  opposite  the  cell  doors, 
are  5  in  number,  in  each  side  wall,  (none  at  ihe  end,)  consisting 
of  32  panes  of  9  by  12  glass,  4  crosswise,  and  8  upright ; 
grated  with  round  iron  bars  1^  inches  in  diameter^  6  inches 
asunder,  from  centre  to  centre,  with  cross  bars  2  feet  3  inches 
asunder,  4  inches  wide^  and  f  of  an  inch  thick,  6  feet  high 
from  the  floor,  on  the  inside. 

The  area,  in  which  the  work  is  all  done,  between  the  exter- 
nal wall  and  the  breastwork  of  cells,  is  on  the  east  side,  and  is 
11  feet  wide.  It  would  be  better  14  feet  wide;  and  in  that 
case  the  opposite  area,  not  used  for  work,  might  be  8  feet, 
without  detriment  to  the  good  and  convenient  construction  of 
the  interior  of  the  Prison. 

The  ventilators  rise  from  each  cell,  near  the  ceilingj  in  the 
centre  wall,  to  the  attic,  separately.  The  ventilators  in  the 
part  of  the  block  next  to  tlie  keepers'  otfice,  which  was  first 
built,  are  about  2  by  4  inches ;  in  the  more  remote  part  of  the 
block,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  original  structurcj  the  ven- 
tilators are  about  4  inches  square.  The  last  are  the  best. 
Very  few  of  the  ventilators  on  the  west  side  of  the  block  draw. 
Nearly  all  on  the  east  side,  upper  gallery,  draw  ;  and  most  of 
those  on  the  same  side,  lower  floor j  draw*  One  reason  of  the 
imperfect  operation  of  these  ventilating  flues  is,  that  they  open 
into  an  attic,  which  is  close,  and  has  no  free  circulation  of  air 
through  it ;  and  another  reason  is,  that  there  is  no  place  for 
the  admission  of  free  atr  iiUo  the  area,  except  the  cracks  of  the 
windows  and  doors;  the  area  being  warmed  by  a  radiating 
stove,  and  not  by  a  furnace,  or  by  a  Boston  school  stove.  If 
pure  air  was  admitted  into  the  area  through  a  furnace,  or  a 
Boston  school  stove,  and  the  ventilators  opened  into  a  free 
attic,  or  were  conducted  separately  through  ihe  roof,  the  cir- 
culation would  be  very  good;  still  better,  if  several  of  them 
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were  united  in  one  near  the  top,  and  that  was  capped  with 
Emerson's  ventilator.  The  air,  however,  in  the  area,  and  the 
cells,  was  not  very  unpleasant,  and  is  such  as  to  be  consis- 
tent with  a  large  share  of  health.  The  prisoners  seemed 
quiet  and  industrious,  as  though  they  were  not  suffering  from 
bad  air. 

The  area,  in  which  the  prisoners  work,  is  separated  from  the 
keeper's  office  by  a  double  door,  3^  feet  wide  and  6  feet  and  9 
inches  high ;  1  door  of  solid  iron,  and  the  other  an  open  grated 
iron  door,  with  8  upright  round  iron  bars,  H  inches  in  diam- 
eter, 3}  inches  asunder,  from  outside  to  outside,  having  cross 
bars  1 1  inches  asunder,  2^  inches  wide,  and  }  of  an  inch 
thick.  When  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  wanted  in  the  area 
through  the  office,  the  solid  door  is  left  open,  and  the  open 
grated  door  shut.  When  neither  ventilation  nor  supervision 
is  wanted  through  the  door  way,  both  doors  are  shut. 

The  orifice  between  the  keeper's  bed-room,  opposite  his  bed- 
room door,  through  the  wall,  into  the  area,  is  3  feet  by  2  feet 
9  inches,  grated  with  iron,  and  usually  closed  by  a  solid  iron 
sliutter.  This  is  left  standing  open  in  the  night,  that  the 
keeper  may  hear  the  least  noise  from  the  most  distant  cell, 
which  he  says  he  can  hear. 

The  orifice,  through  the  same  wall,  from  the  kitchen  into 
the  area,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  food,  is  1  foot  1  inch  wide 
and  7  inches  high. 

The  above  are  the  dimensions  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  Prison. 


WLNDHAM   COUNTY    PRISON. 

Brooklyn,  Conn.,  March  22,  1848. 
Answers  of  Septimus  Davidson. 

559.  "  Will  you  please  to  give  me  your  name?" 
*'  Septimus  Davidson." 

560.  **  Arc  you  sheriff  of  Windham  county  ?  " 
*•  Yes,  sir." 

501.  **  How  long  have  you  been  ?" 

**  Two  years  last  June.     The  sheriffs  are  chosen  for  three  years  by 
the  electors  of  the  county." 

5(J2.  **  Have  you  a  Jail  in  this  town  t" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

563.  *'  Is  this  Jail  used  also  as  a  House  of  Correction  ?  " 
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**  Counly  Workhouse  ia  the  name,  and  it  is  in  coniiectioii  with 
the  Jail." 

564,  **  For  what  are  persons  committed!  to  the  Workhouse  ?  " 

^'  Drunkenness,  petty  larceny,  breaches  of  the  peaee^  and  assaults  not 
aggravated  ;  in  a  word,  for  minor  offences.'* 

565,  **  And  for  how  long  sentences?" 

**  As  short  iLS  ten  days,  and  as  long  as  eight  months.  I  do  not 
recollect  any  longer  than  eight  months.  They  may  be  sent  either  to 
the  Jail  or  to  the  Workhouse;  but,  whatever  the  sentence  ia  in 
terms,  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  place^  treatment,  and  occupation. 
If  they  are  sent  to  the  common  Jail,  the  state  pays  the  board,  at  82  a 
week  ;  if  they  are  sent  to  the  Workhousej  the  county  pays  it  j  i,  e., 
if  they  are  sent  to  the  Workhouse,  the  county  boards  them  without 
draw  irig  pay  from  the  state." 

566,  *'  Do  you  have  persons,  under  arrest,  and  not  yet  tried,  in  the 
Prison,  with  those  who  hsive  been  tried  and  sentenced?" 

''  Yes,  sir." 

567,  **  Are  all  compelled  to  work  ?  '* 

**Tha^  who  are  committed  for  trial  are  allowed  to  work,  but  not 
compelled.  If  they  work,  what  they  earn,  above  their  expenses,  if 
they  are  acquit  ii^il^  is  paid  over  to  them.  Other  a  are  required  to  work  j 
i,  E.^  those  who  are  ynder  sentence." 

668.  '*  Does  the  class  of  untried  prisoners  voluntarily  work,  in  most 
cases  ?  " 

"In  most  cases,  they  work  some,  but  not  steadily;  they  do  not 
work  as  constantly  as  the  other  class.'* 

569*  ^*  Have  there  been  any  instances,  in  which  the  untried  have 
earned  more  than  their  expenses,  so  as  to  have  any  thing  paid  over  to 
them  ?  ** 

**  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question." 

576,  **  What  is  about  your  average  number  of  prisoners  of  all 
classes?  " 

"  I  should  think  6  or  7,  We  have  had  12  or  H ;  and  we  have  been 
reduced  to  I ;  seldom  less  than  3."  ^ 

571.  **  Do  you  have  any  females  1" 

**  We  have  some  females.  There  are  none  now.  We  had  two,  a 
few  weeks  since.  We  do  not  have  many.  I  should  think  about  one  a 
year.     We  may  have  had  6  or  8  in  as  many  years." 

572*  ''  What  are  the  women  for  ?  " 

"  Petty  larceny  and  intemperance," 

573.  "  Do  you  have  any  females  for  lasciviousness  ?" 

**  M.  A.  B.,  a  colored  woman,  was  here  about  a  year  and  a  half 
since," 

574.  **  Is  she  the  only  one  of  that  character  ? " 

*'  She  was  tried  and  acquitted »  although  I  think,  if  she  had  been  a 
white  woman,  she  would  have  l>een  found  guilty." 

575.  "  Do  you  have  any  debtors  now?  " 

**  We  have  had  one  since  I  have  been  sheriff;  and  I  do  not  recol- 
lect but  one.  They  can  be  committed  for  fraud.  The  one  I  speak 
of  was  committed  for  alleged  fraudulent  concealment;  but  the  matter 
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was  amicably  arranged,  and  fe  ww  acquitted,  after  two  or  dmo 

weeks." 
576.  "  What  is  your  preseM  hm  m  regard  to  arrest  fw  debtt " 
"  The  law  exempts  aU  froa  iaipriBQUBent  for  debt,  except  in  c 

of  malicious  tre^ass,  fines,  and  frandnleat  concealment  of  propert 


— f  -    w      -  w ^^>~w^>^-— .^M»  w'  property  * 

077.  "  Is  there  any  exceptioa  m  regard  to  those  who  are  about  to 
move  away  f  '* 
«  No,  sir ;  the  body  is  not  liable  for  noo-fiilfilnient  of  contracts.** 

578.  "  Is  your  present  law,  in  regard  to  the  abolishment  of  impris. 
onment  for  debt,  accepUble  to  the  people  T" 

"  My  opinion  is,  in  regard  to  the  present  law,  (if  submitted  to  the 
people,)  the  vote  would  fa«  in  foror  of  its  continuance." 

579.  "  Are  the  debtors  imprisoned  with  the  others  f  '* 
•'  No,  sir." 

580.  "Where  are  they  imprisoned!" 

"  There  is  a  room  finished,  in  the  second  story  of  the  keeper's  house, 
over  the  office,  for  females,  and  another  adjoining  for  debtors." 

581.  "  Were  there  many  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  under  the  old 

law  ? "  ,         -    *       ^  ¥  1   ft 

'*  Yes,  especially  on  or  about  the  first  of  July. 

582.  "  Why  were  they  imprisoned  at  that  season?  " 
•*  T\\G  creditors  thought  that,  in  the  busy  season,  some  one  would 

ooino  forward  and  pay  the  debt,  and  take  the  senrice^  of  the  debtor/' 
.%s;r  ••  U  it  your  ovrn  opinion  that  the  new  law  is  better  than  the 

i»M   \r\\\    f  ** 

"  h    i<  Kittirr  tny  opinion  that  after  the  new  law  has  been  in  opera-* 
U..II  rt  liw  »nrtM.  |in>plr  will  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  audit  will 

«     •  \\  llMM   «  r\m  \%%ur  MPW  iVinori  blJj'lt  7  " 

If    M  ••  ■   hlHit   fh    iNl*}  •' 
t'M  n  Ihi  |f't|il  rtil    it  t" 

t  »».     .  .MMH,  HlMl  tflli  fllff  ftf  $liHH}M,.,  ^^^ 

»  ••        n  li.it  .11,/ ,|„.  |.,^^,       ivi,i.V/  '.  ")' </i?«L 
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walls  of  the  Prison  are  of  brick.  And  the  norili  and  west  end  walliJ 
are  lined  with  oak  plank,  which  are  taihed  and  plastered  on  the  inside; 
this  makes  the  wulU  dry,  and  I  think  more  secure/' 

591.  **Is  the  plaster  liard  finish?*' 
**  I  think  not'^ 

592.  **  Are  the  walls  laid  in  Romm  cement?*' 
"  1  think  not.** 

593.  **  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  lay  tlie  walls  in  Roman 
cement,  and  make  a  hard  finish  on  the  plaster  ?  ** 

'*li  mi|rht  be  well,  but  not  essentiaL" 

504.  '*  What  is  the  width  of  the  space  between  the  cells  and  iho 
north  wall  ?^' 

**  I  do  not  know,  but  1  believe  about  12  feet." 

5t>5.  ^*  Is  that  space  wide  enough?'^ 

'^  It  is  wide  enough  for  our  number  of  cells  and  our  business/' 

59(k  **  Is  that  a  good  and  convenient  space  for  a  workshop  ?  ** 

"  I  think  it  is." 

597.  "  Would  it  be  in  any  respect  better  to  be  by  itself^  entirely 
disconnected  with  the  cells  ?  " 

**  I  think  it  is  more  convenient  to  the  prisoners  to  go  from  their 
cells  tu  their  work,  where  it  is ;  the  same  fire  warms  the  workshop 
and  the  cells ;  the  supervision  is  easier  and  better ;  the  expense  of 
building  is  less  i  the  ground  occupied  is  less.  If  the  prisoner  isi 
to  be  seen  aud  conversed  with  by  tlie  keeper,  or  his  counsel ,  or  his 
friends,  he  may  be  taken  into  the  olfice,  which  is  our  practice  generally, 
and  thus  be  cut  off  from  the  hearing  and  sight  of  the  other  prisoners," 

598.  **  Have  tliere  been  any  escapes  from  your  Prison  ? " 
**  None  from  the  Prison  building." 

5^.  **  Is  it  any  objection  to  this  plan  of  building,  practically^  that 
the  cells  are  arranged  on  the  outer  Mrall?" 

*'  My  opinion  is,  that  in  a  Prison  of  this  size,  with  the  supervision 
so  easy  and  perfect,  it  is  no  objection.  There  are  some  advantages 
in  this  plan,  above  what  they  would  be,  if  the  area  extended  around 
the  block  ;  the  great  advantage  is,  that»  on  this  plan,  all  the  cell  doors, 
all  the  external  windows,  and  all  the  prisoners  in  the  workshop,  are  in 
view  from  one  point;  this  is  a  great  advantage.  When  the  State 
Prison  directors  came  out  to  view  this  Prison,  and  decide  whether  the 
county  was  entitled  to  the  8 1000,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  state 
when  the  county  furnished  a  Prison  acceptable  to  the  State  Prison 
directors,  they  were  much  pleased  with  it,  and  said  they  should 
recommend  to  the  other  small  counties  to  build  on  this  plan." 

000.  *'  Wherein  would  you  alter  this  building  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used?" 

**  I  do  not  think  of  any  alteration,  as  being  important;  nor  have  I 
heard  any  one  suggested.'* 

601.  *•  Is  this  Prison  generally  esteemed  a  good  one  by  the  people  t " 

**  It  is." 

603,  **  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  cells  were  made 
larger,  and  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  cells  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  time?** 

•*  For  the  prisoners  generally,  I  think  not/* 
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603.  "  Can  there  be  sach  a  superTision  over  the  priaoners,  by  daj 
and  by  night,  aa  to  prerent  evil  commanicatioD  ?  " 

'*  While  they  are  in  the  cells,  or  in  the  workahq),  it  can  be  effiscto- 
ally  prevented." 

604.  *'  Have  you  heard  any  complaint,  since  this  Prison  was  bailtf 
of  its  being  injurious  to  the  body  or  the  mind  f  " 

'*I  have  not." 

605.  «  What  has  been  the  health  of  the  establishment  ?  " 

''  It  has  been  good.  Many  of  them  have  improved  very  much.  G., 
from  Abingdon,  was  much  improved." 

606.  ''  Has  there  been  a  case  of  insanity  produced  since  the  Prison     ^ 
was  opened  ?  " 

'*  There  has  not" 

607.  "  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  more  tendency  to  produce 
insanity  in  this  Prison,  as  at  present  conducted,  than  on  the  farm,  and 
among  the  farmers  in  this  town  ?  " 

"I  think  not." 

608.  **  Is  crime  increased  or  diminished,  in  your  opinion,  in  this 
county,  since  this  Prison  was  opened  ?  " 

*'  I  think  it  is  diminished." 

Mr.  Jonathan  A.  Welch,  being  present,  says,  ''  as  a  public 

prosecutor,  and  with  my  experience  at  the  bar,  I  concur  in  the  t 

opitiion  of  the  sheriff."     Mr.  Welch  added,  <<  I  think  there  is  - 

an  increasing  diminution."  ^ 

609.  *'  Do  you  think  the  present  Prison  and  system  of  Prison  disci-  j 
pline  has  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  crime  ?  "                                                   'j 

**I  think  it  has."  '^ 

And  in  this  opinion  Mr.  Welch   said  he   concurred.     He  '^ 
added,  from  1838  to  1842,  the  conviction  for  offences  punished, 

in  the  State  Prison,  was  more  frequent  than  it  has  been  for  the  \ 

last  2  or  3  years.  ■ 

610.  "  Are  there  other  prominent  causes  for  the  d  iminution  of  crime  t " 
*'  I  think  the  temperance  reformation  has  had  the  same  tendency." 

In  this  opinion  Mr.  Welsh  also  concurred. 

611.  "What  proportion  of  your  prisoners  owe  their  conviction,  ;] 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  intemperance?"  J 

**  1   should  think  more,  rather  than  less,  than  three  quarters.     I  i 

can  scarcely  recollect  a  case  where  this  cause  had  not  some  impor- 
tant agency  in  doing  the  mischief.  The  two  last  sent  to  the  State 
Prison  were  intoxicated  when  they  committed  the  crimes,  one  of 
burning  a  barn,  and  the  other  of  stealing  a  trunk  from  a  house  where 
he  had  been  drinking  all  day.  And  there  is  one  in  the  Prison  now 
for  setting  fire  to  an  old  uninhabited  house,  who  was  intoxicated  when 
he  did  it." 

612.  "If  the  cause  of  temperance  prevailed  universally,  what 
would  the  Prison  be,  compared  with  what  it  is  now  ?  " 

**  I  should  think  it  would  nearly  be  tenantless." 
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61J1.  "  What  are  the  expenses  of  your  Piiaon,  compared  with  the 
earnings  ?  " 

*^The  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  together  with  what  the  couaty 
receivefi  from  the  state,  are  more  tlian  sufhclent  to  defray  all  the  e%- 
penses.     This  includes  the  produce  of  the  land.'' 

g|4    ft  ^hat  are  the  principal  iiema  of  expense  ?  '* 

"The  keeper's  salary, ,,....*...,. 

**  Board  of  keeper  and  family  and  prisoners, 

**  Clothing  and  bedding  of  prisoners, ,  * 

"  No  assistant  keeper  is  employed, 

"  Medical  attendance  by  the  visit  and  medicine,  .  ,  .  .  . 

"  Nothing  allowed  in  clothing  or  money  on  discharge. 

*^  Nothing  allowed  for  library.  Bibles  were  furnished  originally  by 
the  cuunty*" 

fil5>  *'  What  has  been  the  annual  expense  of  the  institution?*^ 

"i  do  not  know.  1  must  refer  to  the  books.  The  system  pursued 
at  this  Prition  is  probably  a  nearer  imitation  of  that  at  Norwich,  than 
any  other,  because  the  first  keeper  came  from  Norwich,  where  he  had 
l>eeu  an  as^sistiint  keeper  for  a  year.  His  name  was  Hill.  He  re* 
niained  in  office  iu  Brooklyn  about  2^  years."' 

iiJti*  **  How  many  keepers  have  you  hadt'* 

'*  We  now  have  the  till rd*  The  second  was  Mr.  George  Spaulding, 
who  was  in  office  about  2  years*  He  came  from  Plainfield,  He  was 
!i  farmer.  The  present  keeper,  Mr.  John  Scarls,  has  been  iu  office 
aboui  1  year.  He  was  a  carpenter.  The  sheriff  has  the  power  of 
appointment." 

017.  *'  Is  the  present  keeper  a  good  one?" 

**  Yes,  sir.  He  gives  very  genera!  satisfaction.  I  do  not  know  of 
jxny  objection  to  him." 

618.  *'  Does  the  office  of  keeper  change  with  political  changes?" 

'*  It  does  not/' 

019.  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  State  Prison  al  WethersfieJd?" 

"  My  own  opinion  is  very  favorable ;  and  if  public  opinion  had  not 
been  favorable,  I  think  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  I  have  heard  no 
com[daint  since  the  present  keeper  has  been  there.  There  has  been 
a  change  of  the  politics  of  the  state ;  but  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  government  of  the  Prison:  from  which  I  infer  that  aJl  parties 
are  satisfied." 

(j^O.  "Mr.  TiilotsoHj  being  present^  will  you  please  to  give  me 
your  name '? " 

**  George  I.  Tiliotson." 

021,  **  Are  yon  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Prison!  *' 
"Yes,  sir." 

022.  '*  How  long  have  you  been?  " 
**  About  4  years/* 

02;?.  "  Arc  you  also  a  clergyman  in  the  town,  and  the  official  re- 
ligious teacher  in  the  Prison?" 

**  Yes,  sir," 

024.  *'  How  often  do  you  visit  the  Prison  ?  " 

"As  often  as  every  other  Sabbath;  and  oftencr,  if  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners." 
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number  is  large,  and  I  go  in  on  the  Sabbath,  there  is  a  considerable 
contrast  between  the  external  air,  and  the  air  of  the  Priaonr  I  fiiul 
the  Prison  smell  sometimes." 

640.  '*  Do  you  deem  this  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  Prison, 
unavoidable?" 

*'  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  do  not  know  how  far  it 
could  be  improved.  I  think  it  is  a  well-ventilated  Prison  in  compari- 
son with  other  Prisons." 

641.  ''Do  you  think  it  is  well  ventilated  in  comparison  with  the 
Court-House  ?  " 

''  I  think  it  is.  I  have  been  in  the  Court-House  with  a  crowded 
audience,  when  the  air  was  not  as  good  as  it  is  in  the  Prison." 

642.  **  You  suggested  that  a  part  of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  Prison  might  be  from  the  condition  of  the  bodies  of  the  pris- 
oners.    What  is  done  for  cleanliness  ? " 

The  jailer,  Mr.  Searl,  answered  this  question,  and  said  that  ', 

the  prisoners  were  allowed  water  every  day,  as  much  as  they  ^ 

wanted,  and  as  often  as  they  wanted,  and  washed  at  the  sink  ^ 

in  the  area;  that  they  were  allowed  towels,  shirts,  and  sheets, 
and  these  were  washed  once  a  week. 

We  went  to  the  Prison  after  dinner,  and  reexamined  in 
regard  to  cleanliness,  and  found  the  persons  of  the  prisoners, 
their  apparel,  and  the  bedding,  in  good  condition ;  and  to-day 
the  Prison  was  free  from  any  thing  offensive  in  the  air,  the 
number  of  prisoners  being  few. 

The  dimensions  of  the  princi(>al  parts  of  the  Prison  were 
as  follows :  Cells,  8  feet  1  inch  by  4  feel  6  inches  and  7  feet  and 
1  inch  high  ;  the  partition  walls,  1  foot  thick,  and  the  wall  be- 
tween the  cells  and  area,  1  foot  8  inches ;  doors,  2i  feet  by  6 
feet ;  upright  round  iron  bars  of  doors.  If  inches  apart  from 
edge  to  edge,  and  2^  inches  from  centre  to  centre ;  cross  bars 
of  doors,  some  6,  some  8,  some  10  inches  apart ;  windows  in 
external  wall,  4  in  number  ;  in  north  wall  of  Prison,  24  lights 
of  lU  by  12  glass,  6  lights  high  and  4  wide ;  area,  12  feet 
wide  from  south  to  north,  and  about  50  feet  long ;  grates  of 
windows,  7  feet  from  the  floor  ;  area,  the  height  of  2  stories ; 
grates  of  windows,  7  upright  round  bars,  1^  inch  in  diameter, 
5^  inches  asunder,  from  edge  to  edge,  and  7  inches  from  centre 
to  centre ;  cross  bars,  3^  inches  in  width,  J  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  3  cross  bars  in  number;  outside  wall,  at  the  end,  20  inches 
thick  ;  side  wall,  1  foot ;  galleries,  2i  feet  wide  ;  area  drops  6 
steps  ;  gallery  rises  4  steps  ;  office  of  keeper  in  north-west 
corner  of  keeper's  house,  about  15  feet  square  ;  separated  from 
the  area  of  the  Prison  by  2  iron  doors,  one  solid,  and  the 
other  open  grated,  of  round  iron  upright,  and  flat  cross  bars ; 
the  former  about  5  mches  asunder,  and  the  latter  about  18 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE    BIOGRAPHT    OF    RO0COfi   Ami 
LAFAYETTE. 

EXTHACT   FROM    THE     LtFE    OF    WlLLlASl    RoS€OC«  Ut    till   SOM* 
[XeL  1L    CoAoa :   Rupk1I«  CMIotm,  %  IV,  imi.] 

**  Theprosp€ci  thus  held  out  of  the  re  for  mattery  *yatcm  TPfcivinu  tk 
full  and  fair  trial  in  the  Untied  8taieic,  ntTi^rdod  the  tikiwt  Mtnot^ri^  itrnti- 
lication  to  the  mind  of  A!r  Rn«ci>p»  who  exprcmitMt  hiti  iVrliniiH  tin  \\w 
subject,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Hosack  of  Now  York^  daliHl  ih»i  Kith 
July,  1830. 

**  As  the  indisposition,  to  which  I  have  rcforrpH,  altncktnl  m*^  «i  n 
time  when  I  was  engaged  in  a  debntfMvith  nunw  of  yi*ur  iM>unlryuinn, 
on  the  subject  of  Prison  discipline,  my  minlieJil  friitmU  jHlviitoil  iui% 
for  a  time,  not  to  enter  again  upon  thut  sulijiM^t ;  inul  it  in  *Mily  <>f  hiln 
that  1  have  been  able  to  say^  that  I  h-^wr  Um)  thv  wnUKfnrlnni  of  liouf- 
ing  of  the  sy^em  of  discipline  reciuitly  r?*tul»liwhpil  ni  rnuipjylvanin  i 
where,  for  many  years,  I  have  buori  hnl  in  rxpin-t  tfii'  ntjnfilitm  of  llii« 
horrid  punishment  orsolitsjry  cmillneHurnt,  uilhoul  ])rrniinif»j|  llut  floii- 
victs  to  labor,  with  whicii  view  the  IrjfiKhilurn  haM  i'ri'rlcMl  Iw<j  lnr|[d 
and  extensive  Prisons,  inti'uded  Id  runfmft  tho  priMonori  in  utiuh  a 
tnnnner,  that  they  should  be  Htiparnted,  not  ordy  hy  ni^ht«  but  by  day, 
and  should  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  working,  luni  it  ifiuulil  bu  an 
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allcviutioii  nf  their  sufferings.  Against  this  inhuman  and  unchristian- 
like  system  my  humble  voice  has  been  raised,  amongst  those  of  many 
others  of  more  importance,  for  several  years  past ;  but  it  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since,  that  I  have  learned,  by  a  communication  of  authentic 
documents  from  Philadelphia,  that  the  legislature  there  have  at  length 
given  way  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  have  determined  that  the 
convicts  shall  be  allowed  to  labor  in  the  day,  and  shall  be  instructed 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  in  whatever  else  may  be  requisite  foy  their 
reformation.  The  commissioners  whom  the  legislature  had  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  to  them  on  this  subject,  had,  indeed,  recom- 
mended to  them,  in  their  report,  that  the  convicts  should  be  permitted 
to  labor,  in  companies,  under  proper  restriction ;  but  with  this  the 
legislature  would  not  comply,  which  I  cannot  but  greatly  regret, 
although,  nt  the  same  time,  I  rejoice  that  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plislied  ;  considering  the  subject  of  labor  or  no  labor  as  being,  in  fact, 
the  only  question  in  debate,  and  being  of  opinion,  for  various  reasons, 
that  the  legislature  will  yet  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  their  commissioners. 

**  By  this  decision,  I  conceive  the  great  question  of  Prison  disci- 
pline, as  far  as  regards  the  United  States,  is  finally  settled  ;  every  other 
place,  except  Philadelphia,  having  already  adopted  that  plan,  thereby 
making  crime  to  counteract  itself,  and  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
evils  it  has  occasioned.  In  no  country  has  this  principle  been  so  well 
understood,  or  carried  so  far,  as  in  your  own  ;  and  the  relinquishment 
of  it,  for  the  Bastile  system  of  solitary  confinement  would  have  grieved 
me  more  than  I  can  express  ;  but,  thank  God,  my  dread  of  that  is  over. 
I  shall  now  die  in  peace,  convinced  that  the  time  will  arrive  when 
my  own  country  will  follow  the  example." — pp.  180,  181,  182. 

Extract   from  the    Life    of   Lafayette,  by   Jules 

Clo^uet,  M.  D. 

"  Lafayette  was  extremely  desirous  that  the  Penitentiary  regime  so 
generally  adopted  in  the  Prisons  of  the  United  States,  should  be  intro- 
duced into  ours.  lie  was  no  advocate,  however,  for  the  complete 
seclusion  of  the  prisoners.  '  Solitary  confinement,*  said  he,  *  is  a 
punishment,  which,  to  be  judged  of,  must  be  endured.*  He  thought, 
like  the  virtuous  Malesherbes,  that  it  must  lead  to  madness.  During 
the  five  years  of  his  own  captivity,  he  had  passed  an  entire  year  in 
that  manner,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  remaining  period  had  seen  but 
one  companion  for  an  hour  every  day.  He  observed,  that  his  own 
experience  had  convinced  him,  that  the  system  was  not  calculated  to 
lead  to  reformation ;  that  he  had  been  confined  for  his  attempt  to 
revolutionize  the  people,  against  despotism  and  the  aristocracy ;  that 
he  employed  his  solitary  hours  in  meditating  on  that  object ;  and  that, 
on  quitting  his  Prison,  he  was  not  in  the  least  diverted  from  his 
original  design.*  He  thought  that  the  law,  in  depriving  man  of  his 
liberty,  in  separating  him  from  the  society  to  which  he  had  given  just 

*  Levasseur's  Lafayette  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331. 
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cause  of  complaint^  should  hare  for  its  object^  not  only  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment on  the  prisoner,  but  also,  to  correct  and  amend  hiiri,  for  his 
own  sake^  and  for  that  of  the  Bociety  to  which  he  was  one  day  lo  be 
restored.  He  looked  upon  most  of  our  Houses  of  Correction  m 
places  of  denjoralizatiou,  heller  calculated  lo  stimulate  culprits  in  the 
career  of  crime,  than  to  withdraw  them  from  their  evil  courses.  Me 
took  much  interest  in  the  particulars  with  which  1  one  day  acquainted 
him,  ?is  lo  the  |fovernment  and  administration  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
Geneva^  which  1  had  visited.  His  philanthropy  was  still  more  hurt* 
than  his  national  pride^  at  seeing  that,  in  this  respect ^  we  remain  far 
in  arrear  of  our  neighbor:*  and  your  country  man." — pp*  158,  loQ. 


SJR  BENJAMIN  I3RODIES  TESTIMONY  IN  FULL  COMCERJ^ING 
THE  PENTONVILLE  PftlSON,  BEFOEE  THE  LORDS'  COMMIT- 
TEE, APRIL  m,  1S47. 

Lord  Brougham  and  Vatix  in  the  chair, 

"  3858.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  either  the  Milbank  or 

the  Pentonville  Prison?" 

**The  Pejjionville  Prison^  of  which  I  ain  commissioner." 

**  3859*  How  long  have  you  been  a  commissioner?" 

**  Since  it  was  first  established." 

**  3860.  That  is  how  many  years?  " 

"  It  was  opened  in  December,  1842.^' 

**  3861.   Have  you  frequently  visited  it  since  that  timet" 

•*  Very  often:" 

**  3802.  To  inspect  the  state  of  the  convicts  !  *' 

*';i863.  Have  you  examined,  as  to  their  bodily  healthy  those  who 

have  been  subject  to  the  BystemT  " 

**  Ye^,  frequently/* 

^*  *)84)4.  We  understand  that  the  system  practised  there  ii  the  aepn- 
rate  tiysrem  /  " 

'*  It  is." 

"  3St>5.  Thev  work  in  separate  cells?" 

"  They  do  so," 

"3806.  And  not  in  gangs?" 

**  And  not  in  gangs." 

**  tiS67.  They  see  the  keepers  and  wardens,  and  certain  persons?  " 

**  And  the  ofllcers  who  tctich  thern  trades.** 

'*  JteWH,  They  have  a  certain  number  of  interviews  to  break  thesoU 
itariness  f " 

*'  Yes." 

**  3869.  Is  it  your  opiuion  that  that  system  has  l>een  unfavorable 
to  the  health  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  it?" 

**AI1  Prisons   arc,  in  some  degree,  unfavorable  to  health;  but  I 
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believe  this  is  less  unfaTorable  than  others.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  comparisons  between  different  Prisons.  For  instance,  in  com- 
mon Prisons,  the  average  time  of  imprisonment  is  not  above  7  or  8 
weeks,  and  with  us  it  is  19  months ;  in  fact,  it  is  more  than  this, 
because  the  convicts  have  been  in  Prison  before.  But,  in  spite 
of  that,  I  believe  our  mortality  is  smaller  than  that  of  ordinary  Pria^ 
ous." 

**  3870.  Do  you  consider  that  they  have  any  diseases  which  are 
peculiar  to  them?" 

''  There  is  more  pulmonary  disease  than  in  the  ordinary  popular 
tion,  which  is  the  case  with  all  Prisons.  In  all  Prisons  pulmonary 
disease  prevails,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  had  rather  more  of  such 
diseases  than  most  other  Prisons." 

'*3871.  Have  you  had  any  other  disease  which  is  prevalent  in 
Prisons?" 

''  No.  We  have  had  rather  a  small  proportion  of  other  diseases." 

**  3872.  Jail  fever  is  very  little  known,  I  believe,  now,  in  Prisons." 

"  We  liave  never  had  it  in  Pentonville.  Indeed,  we  have  had  no 
epidemic  of  any  kind."  ^ 

"  3873.  What  do  you  consider  the  effect  of  this  separate  confine- 
ment, generally  speaking,  upon  the  bodily  health?    Do  you  consider  , 
it  unfavorable  ?  " 

"  As  little  unfavorable  as  any  imprisonment,  and  less  unfavorable  * 

than  most."  ■'J 

*'  3874.  Not  at  all  more  unfavorable,  at  any  rate,  than  imprison-  ^ 

merit  where  there  is  not  separation  ?  "  ii 

*'  Not  as  far  as  I  can  make  out.     These  are  very  difficult  questions  ^ 

to  determine.    There  are  some  things  which  ought  to  make  their  health  si 

at  Pentonville  better,  and  others  which  ought  to  make  it  worse.   The  3 

circumstances  that  ought  to  make  it  better,  are,  that  we  do  not  admit  y 

those  who  are  actually  in  a  state  of  disease.    This  ought  to  lower  our  ^^ 

average  disease.     Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  long  term  of  ^ 

imprisonment,  which  ought  to  raise  the  average."  .; 

**  3875.  Is  there  any  regulation  as  to  age  ?  "  ' 

"  From  20  to  40." 

**  3876.  That  ought,  also,  to  raise  your  average  of  health?" 

**  Yes."  j 

*'  3877.  Have  you  women  and  men?"  .\ 

"  Only  men."  i 

**  3878.  Is  there  any  selection  of  t4iose  who  are  sent  there,  in  point  -j 

of  character  ?  or  are  they  taken  indiscriminately  ?  " 

'*  I  believe  it  was  not  intended  to  send  people  of  the  worst  character,  ,! 

—  hq)eless  criminals ;  but  still  many  very  bad  fellows  are  sent  there." 

**  3879.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  some  selection  is  exercised?  " 

•'  Yes." 

"  3880.  Considerable  selection  as  to  health  ?  " 

**  So  far,  that  those  who  have  any  serious  disease  are  not  admitted." 

*'  3881.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  separate  system  of  confinement, 
according  to  your  observation  and  experience,  in  Pentonville,  upon 
the  mental  health  —  upon  the  understanding,  for  instance?" 
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**  The  first  year  there  were  3  cases  of  iosanity  out  of  330  prisoners 
That  waa  at  the  rate  af  9  and  a  fraction  per  1 OOO/' 

"  SB82*  Could  they  be  accounted  for  in  any  way  1 " 

**I  think  that  thii  excessive  proportion,  during  the  first  year,  might 
be  accounted  for ;  since  then,  the  proportion  has  been  very  smaJL" 

"  38S3.  Has  the  system  of  treatment  been  altered  since  ?  " 

"  The  treatment,  in  many  respects,  has  been  different  since  ihe 
first  year.  I  have  some  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  large  amount 
of  insanity  during  the  first  year  ;  but  as  I  could  not  state  them  npon 
oathf  I  would  rather  not  say  any  thing  on  the  subject,  except  that 
there  are  circiinjsi-inces  which  sufficiently  explain  it/' 

^'  f^dS4^  And  those  circumstances  have  ceased  during  the  other 
years?" 

"  Certainly/* 

**3885,  What  differences  in  the  proportion  have  taken  placet" 

**  Taking  away  the  first  year,  I  believe  that  our  cases  of  insanity 
nave  been  in  the  proportion  of  IA8  per  1000.*' 

*'3886.  Less  than  L5  per  1000?'^ 

"Yes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  smaller  proportion 
than  that  of  the  cases  of  insanity  which  occur  in  ordinary  Jails,  I 
mean  exclusive  of  those  who  are  insane  on  admission/^ 

*'  3S87.  Where  the  separate  system  does  not  prevail  ? " 

^^Yes/' 

'*  3888.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  materially 
greater  proportion  of  insane  convicts  in  the  Pentonville  Prison  than 
in  the  population  at  large  ?  " 

*'  I  doubt  whether,  since  1843,  it  has  been  more  than  in  the  popu- 
lation at  large ;  and,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  less  than  in  ordinary  Prisons/' 

**  38^.  We  have  been  speaking  of  mental  disease — positive  insan- 
ity. Will  you  direct  your  attention  to  the  weakening  of  the  energies 
of  the  mind,  without  any  disease?  Do  you  consider  that  the  tendency 
of  the  separate  system  is  to  weaken  the  energy  of  the  wiJl  and  the 
mind?'' 

'*  There  are  a  certain  number  of  |)ersons  who  suffer  to  a  certoki 
extent,  menially,  in  our  Prison,  besides  those  who  are  reputed  to 
be  insane.  We  have  some  who  have  partial  delusions  ;  such  as  a 
man  thinking  that  he  is  sure  to  be  pardoned,  when  he  is  not ;  or 
thinking  that  he  hears  somebody  calling  him  at  night,  when  he  ia 
alone  in  his  cell.  We  have  had  about  twelve  or  thirteen  of  those 
cases,  all  of  whom,  I  believe,  have  recovered ;  but  otherwise,  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  system  lends  to  enfeeble  the  mind  at  all." 

**  SJ'^tQlX  So  that  you  ihink^  as  far  as  yon  can  judge,  that  those  persons 
liberated  after  19  or  20  months  of  separate  confinement,  would  not  be 
of  less  energetic  mind  to  earn  their  bread,  or  to  perform  iheir  offices 
in  society,  than  if  tlicy  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  ordinary  mode?'* 

**  I  should  think  not/* 

'*  3891,  Would  you  not  consider  that  the  previous  habits  of  the 
prisoners  would  rather  lend  to  place  them  below  the  average,  both 
with  respect  lo  the  chances  of  bodily  and  mental  health  T  " 
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'*  I  should  believe  so;  and  I  suppose  many  of  those  who  commit 
crimes  do  so  from  having,  originally,  a  certain  defect  of  intellect." 

**  3892.  At  all  events,  the  habits  of  life  of  those  who  are  in  the 
Houses  of  Correction  would  not  be  favorable  either  to  bodily  or  tq 
mental  health  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

'*  3893.  Should  you  make  any  remark  with  regard  to  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  spirits  on  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  body  of 
the  prisoners,  when  you  go  among  them  t " 

"  Dr.  Ferguson  and  myself  have  sometimes  gone  round  together, 
and  at  other  times  have  gone  separately,  and  talked  to  the  prisoners, 
with  nobody  else  in  the  cells,  and  they  have  almost  invariably  said 
that  they  would  much  rather  be  at  Pentonville,  than  they  would  be  in 
a  common  Prison ;  that  they  would  not  return  to  the  Prison,  in  which 
they  had  been  previously,  on  any  account  whatever  ;  that  they  are  much 
happier  there ;  and  the  expressions  which  they  use  are  something  to 
this  effect  —  that  '  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  do  well  this  is  the 
best  place.'  I  must  say,  that,  after  having  been  there  for  some  time, 
the  prisoners  seem  to  be  all  as  tranquil  and  contented  as  you  can  sup- 
pose any  persons  in  a  state  of  imprisonment  to  be." 

'*  3894.  Then  you  do  consider  that  that  kind  of  discipline  and 
imprisonment  has  a  tendency  to  reform  a  criminal  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject." 

'*  3895.  Do  you  consider  that  that  kind  of  imprisonment  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cure  them  of  bad  habits  of  mind  ?  " 

"  I  should  believe  so." 

*'  3896.  Do  you  believe  that  that  kind  of  imprisonment  tends  to 
deter  them ;  that  it  has  great  terrors  for  them  ;  or  only  that  it  tends  to 
reform  them  ?  " 

*'  I  understand  that  they  do  not  at  all  like  the  thought  of  going  to 
Pentonville,  at  first.  I  do  not  see  them  previous  to  their  admission; 
but  I  have  been  informed,  by  one  of  the  Prison  inspectors,  that  such 
is  the  case.  I  understand,  also,  that  the  prisoners  who  have  been 
sent  from  Pentonville  to  the  Hulks,  are  all  anxious  to  get  back  again. 
This  Mr.  Barbington  told  me  yesterday,  who  is  now  employed  in  an 
inquiry  at  the  Hulks." 

"  3897.  Why  had  they  left  Pentonville?" 

''  Some  of  them  were  sent  away  for  moral  reasons,  as  being  incor* 
rigiblc  convicts ;  others  were  sent  away  because  the  system  did  not 
Hcem  to  suit  their  bodily  health ;  others  because  they  had  got  some  of 
those  partial  delusions  which  I  have  mentioned.  Two  or  three  were 
sent  away  on  the  last  account,  and,  unfortunately,  we  have  had  no 
better  place  to  send  them  to  than  the  Hulks.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  we  have  had  to  send  some  of  the  convicts,  who  have  behaved 
well  at  Pentonville,  but  whose  health  required  a  change  of  discipline, 
to  such  a  place  as  the  Hulks  ;  but  there  was  no  choice." 

"  3898.  Do  you  consider  that  imprisonment,  generally  speaking, 
from  what  you  have  seen  of  convicts,  is  a  punishment  that  has  very 
great  terrors  for  them,  or  that  they  soon  get  accustomed  to  it  ?  '* 

*'  I  should  think  they  feel  it  very  much." 
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*'  3899.  They  Teel  it  while  they  are  undergoing  it  ?  ** 

■'Certainly  they  da  so.     Those  who  have  ramilies  feel  the  being 

separated  fnim  them  exceed  i tig ly," 

"  11900.  Do  not  they  feel  it  less,  after  having  undergone  it  once?" 

**  I  dare  say  they  do." 

''tKJOL  You  have  seen  noue,  I  suppose,  who  have  undergone  it 
more  than  once," 

"  Not  the  separate  system  more  than  once ;  but  they  have  all  of 
them  been  imprisoned  before  they  came  to  us^  and  some  of  them  for 
many  tnoiiths," 

**  3902.  Do  they  reckon  the  former  Prisons  much  more  diaagreea^ 
ble  than  the  Pentonville?*' 

*.  Yes." 

**  3903*  You  do  not  see  them  in  the  early  part  of  their  confine- 
ment?'^ 

'*  I  never  see  them  till  they  come  to  FentonvilJe/' 

*'  S9M,  Do  you  see  them  in  the  early  part  of  their  confinement 
there  r' 

**  Yes." 

"  39 [)5.  Are  their  feelings  the  same,  in  the  early  part  of  their  con- 
finement, as  they  are  at  a  later  period?" 

**  No,  1  think  they  get  reconciled  to  the  place,  after  a  time.  But 
the  convicts  who  feel  it  most  (and  ihey  feel  it  a  great  deal)  are  those 
who  have  expected  to  leave  the  Prison  and  go  abroad,  when  their 
departure  ha«  been  delayed,  eiilier  on  account  of  there  being  no  ship 
ready  to  take  them,  or  for  some  other  reason.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  kept  two^  three,  and  four  months,  and  one  of  them  five  or  six 
months,  over  time;  and  then,  like  all  others,  who  are  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  they  have  fallen  into  a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind." 

**  39L)a  Expecting  to  be  transported  ]  *' 

**Yes." 

'*  3907.  Do  you  think  that  the  generality  of  them  have  expressed 
themselves  as  if  they  would  prefer  that  imprisonment  to  transporta- 
lion,  or  the  reverse  t  " 

*'  I  have  never  talked  with  iheni  about  traiisporlation,  because 
they  must  be  tran!?porled,  and  I  thought  ii  hard  to  talk  to  them  on  the 
subject,  as  it  might  lead  them  lo  think  that  ibey  had  an  option*  I 
dare  say  they  would  rather  be  transported,  in  the  way  in  which  our 
well-behaved  prisoners  are  transporifed.  Those  who  have  behaved 
well  at  Peutonville  (and  the  greater  number  are  brought  now  into 
that  category)  are  sent,  not  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  as  exiles  to 
New  South  Wales.  The  only  thing  that  I  have  ever  said  to  them 
about  transportation,  has  been  to  tell  them  that  their  fate,  after  they 
Jeave  the  Prison,  will  depend  on  their  conduct  there;  that  if  they 
behave  ill,  they  will  go  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  that  if  they  behave 
well,  they  may  go  abroad  under  more  favorable  circumstances." 

"  39(J8.  You  have  talked  about  the  proportion  of  insanity  in  the 
public  at  large,  and  that  it  is  dilficult  to  ascertain  it.  Have  the  only 
a|>proxiniations,  which  yon  have  been  able  to  make,  been  from  the 
a:ccouut  of  the  Quakers  —  the  Friends  ?  " 
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**  The  only  ones  in  this  country." 

*'  3909.  From  that  account,  does  it  appear  that  the  amount  is  about 
1  in  250?" 

*'  Among  the  society  of  Friends,  I  think  it  is  1  in  250;  but  I  only 
speak  from  memory." 

''  ;3910.  Are  you  aware  that  if,  in  the  general  population,  the 
amount  is  1  in  250,  there  must  be  60,000  insane  persons  in  this 
country  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  so.  Some  have  supposed  that  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  insanity  among  the  society  of  Friends,  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  community  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so." 

"3911.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  confined  in  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum for  Middlesex,  at  Hanwell  ?  " 

'*  I  do  not  know.  An  immense  number  are  confined  in  Middlesex, 
altogether.  I  should  think  it  very  probable,  that,  if  we  could  arrive  at 
the  truth,  we  should  find  that  there  are  1  in  250,  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation. There  is  one  point  on  which  I  ought  to  have  made  an  obser- 
vation ;  I  refer  to  those  persons  of  whom  I  said  that  their  minds  were 
affected  with  partial  delusions.  Every  prisoner  at  Pentonville  has  been 
very  strictly  and  narrowly  watched  with  respect  to  the  state  of  his 
mind,  and  for  this  reason  — that  an  opinion  had  prevailed  that  it  was  in 
this  respect  that  the  separate  system  might  prove  to  be  injurious. 
When  Dr.  Ferguson  and  myself  first  became  commissioners,  we  direct- 
ed our  attention  very  much  to  this  subject ;  and  the  state  of  mind  of 
every  prisoner  has  been  very  particularly  studied  by  the  chaplain  and 
the  medical  oflicers.  I  believe  the  result  of  this  to  have  been,  that  a 
great  many  of  those  prisoners  with  the  partial  delusion  which  I  have 
mentioned,  were  in  a  state  of  mind  which  would  have  been  easily 
overlooked  in  common  society." 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  EX- 
TRACTS FROM  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  RUSHTON, 
STIPENDIARY   MAGISTRATE   OF  LIVERPOOL. 

This  evidence  was  received  by  a  committee  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Brougham  in  the  chair.     He  said,  — 

**  The  number  of  prisoners  before  me  last  year  exceeded  18,000. 
It  rather  exceeds  the  average,  I  think,  but  it  was  nearly  18,000  the 
year  before." 

Lord  Brovgham,  —  "Have  you  many  juvenile  offenders  in  the 
number?" 

'*  A  great  many." 

**  About  what  proportion  of  the  whole  18,000?" 

"  I  cannot  give  the  exact  proportions;  but  I  can  state,  that  my  atteo- 
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tioQ  wafi  first  called  ta  the  sobject  shortly  after  I  becfime  a  maglstraie, 
aad  I  i mm etl lately  set  to  work  to  write  iipoa  it;  and  in  1840^  the  in- 
spector of  Frtsona  also  took  this  matter  up  —  Captain  Williams,  a  very 
intelligent  and  capable  mmi.  I  will  rc^tl  an  extract  from  his  report. 
He  says,  *The  real  state  and  character  of  jnvenile  delinquency  in  Liver- 
pool will  be  numt  accurately  estimated  by  a  reference  to  the  accom- 
pany ingf  table.  It  contains  a  comparattFe  statement  of  the  numbers 
and  other  particulars,  respecting  the  adult  and  juvenile  prieoners 
committed  during  one  year  to  the  Liverpool  Borough  Jfiilj  to  11  of 
the  principal  Prisons  in  England,  and  to  the  Glasgow  Bridewell  in 
Scotland,  It  has  been  compiled  from  the  Digest  of  Jail  Returns, 
which  appears  iu  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  home 
district,  1840,  and  from  the  report  of  the  same  year  of  the  inspectors 
of  Prison?  in  Scotland.  From  this  table  it  appears,  that,  during  1 
year,  the  number  of  male  juvenile  prisoners^  conmiitted  to  the  Liver- 
pool Borough  Prison,  was,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
prisoners,  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  Jails  selected,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  juvenile  recommittals  was  in  Liverpool  nearly  double 
ihat  of  the  average  proportion  of  the  metropolitan  Prisons,  and  more 
than  double  the  average  of  the  remaining  5  English  Prisons;  whilst  of 
(he  worst  class  of  recommittals,  (those  who  had  been  in  Jail  4  times  or 
oftencrj  the  proportion  in  Liverpool  was  upwards  of  7  times  the 
average  proportion  in  the  metropolitan  Jails,  and  9  times  more  than  in 
the  5  provincial  Jails,  The  proportion  of  male  juveniles  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  prisoners  committed  to  the  Liverpool  Borough  Jail 
was  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  proportion  in  the  6  metropol- 
itan Prisons ;  8^  per  ceni.  more  than  the  proportion  in  the  Salfortl 
New  Paisley  Prison;  lOx  more  than  Bristol;  10  more  than  War- 
wick ;  12 i  more  than  Wakefield ;  T^r  more  than  Hull ;  and  4  per 
cent*  more  than  in  Glasgow,  or  about  9  per  cent,  more  than  tlie 
average  of  tJ  of  the  largest  provincial  Prisons  attached  to  the  most 
populous  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  and  cities  in  the  king- 
dom. The  character  of  the  offences  for  which  they  were  committed 
wiJl  be  evident  from  the  fact,  ihat  of  709  juvenile  prisoners  committed 
during  the  year  to  the  Liverpool  Borough  Jail,  316  were  committed  as 
known  or  reputed  thieves,  and  2o6  as  vagrants*  The  proportion  of 
the  male  juvenile  recommittals  to  the  whole  number  of  male  juveniles 
during  the  year  was  60  per  cent.  Of  these  2S^  per  cent,  had  been 
in  Prison  4  times  or  oftener.  In  the  metropolitan  Jails,  the  propor- 
tion of  reconnnittals  to  the  number  of  juvenile  prisoners  averaged  35^ 
per  cent,  and  iti  the  other  5  Jsiils  \n  England,  IfZl.  The  number  of 
recommiitiiU  lo  ihe  Glasgow  Bridewell  does  not  appear  in  the  returns. 
Compared  with  the  proportion  of  recommillals  in  the  adult  class  of 
male  prisoners,  the  proportion  in  the  male  juveniles  was  much  greater 
generally,  the  average  number  per  cent,  having  been  in  the  metropol- 
itan Jails  35Jr,  whilst  of  adults  it  was  t23|Jj  ;  and  in  the  other  ^  Jails, 
the  average  recommitments  of  juveniles  was  22}  ,  and  of  adults  18J- 
per  cent*  In  Liverpool,  the  proportions  were,  of  adults  36,  of  juveniles 
6t>  per  cent.  The  returns  of  the  preceding  year  exhibit  nearly  similar 
results.     Of  the  2740  juvenile  recommittals  to2U3  Prisons  in  Enghnd 
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and  Wales,  299,  or  about  one  ninth  of  the  whole,  occurred  in  Liver- 
pool ;  and  of  the  506  juveniles  who  had  been  in  Jai]  4  times  or 
oflener,  the  number  in  Liverpool  was  138,  or  upwards  of  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  number  of  this  class  in  203  Prisons  from  which  the  returns 
were  made.'  That  report  led  me  to  serious  consideration  of  the 
causes  and  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things." 

'*  1614.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  great  number  of  those 
offences  in  Liverpool?" 

''  1  ascribe  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  open  accessible  docks,  upon 
which  costly  articles  are  exposed  to  pilferage,  and  to  the  needy,  un- 
educated, and  necessitous  population." 

"  1615.    Have  you  a  great  proportion  of  Irish  among  your  poor?" 

''  We  have.  In  ordinary  times  one  fourth  of  the  population  is  Irish. 
I  estimate  the  whole  population  of  Liverpool  to  be  now  about  360,000, 
and  I  believe  one  fourth,  or  between  80,000  and  90,000,  are  Irish." 

**  1026.  Do  you  think  that  transportation  can  safely  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  execution  of  our  criminal  law?" 

"That  is  a  question  on  which  I  would  speak  with  great  reserve 
and  caution.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  we  were  ready  to  enforce  other 
punishments,  it  might  be  dispensed  with;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  ready  for  it  in  England ;  not  because  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
country,  but  because  of  our  incapacity  of  dealing  with  a  number  of 
convicts  every  year,  under  the  system  which  your  lordships  have 
heard  explained,  by  the  reverend  gentleman  who  has  been  last  ex- 
amined. We  have  no  Jails  yet  ready  for  it ;  our  Jails  are  not  fit  for 
it.  We  have  no  Jails  in  England  ready  to  confine,  under  the  separate 
system,  the  number  that  are  every  year  sentenced  to  transportation." 

**  1675.  You  think  that  confming  them  for  a  limited  time  in  Eng- 
land, separate  from  others,  would  be  a  more  efficient  punishment 
and  more  likely  to  deter  them  from  crime,  and  to  improve  them?" 

'*  Undoubtedly." 

**  1676.  Would  you,  on  principle,  exclude  from  the  sentence  of 
transportation,  or  from  actual  transportation,  all  children  below  a 
certain  age  ?  " 

**  1  would,  certainly." 

**  1682.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  great  difference  in 
dealing  with  young  children,  as  compared  with  persons  of  more 
mature  age?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  1683.  You  think'  that  with  children  of  9  or  10  years  of  age,  it 
is  not  proper  to  give  them  the  same  punishment  which  you  would 
give  to  a  lad  of  22  and  23?" 

**  We  want  industrial  and  reformatory  fi^.liools,  not  Prisons,  for  that 
class  of  offenders." 

"  1684.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  cases  of  juve- 
nile offenders,  that  the  court  should  exercise  the  power  of  calling  upon 
those  children  or  their  parents  to  find  security  that  they  should  not 
violate  the  law  for  a  certain  period?  " 

'*  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  salutary  thing ;  and  I  would  make  the 
parent,  in  certain  cases  where  he  was  able,  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  child  in  Prison." 
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"  !665.    Are  yau  not  aware  that  many  parents  have  no  objection  to 
ihejr  children  committing  oflTences  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
them  off  their  hands!" 
.*M  have  no  knowledge  of  that.** 

**  1690.  Have  you  examined  into  any  casOB  of  girls,  as  well  as 
hoys?" 

**  Some  of  those  14  cases  were  females.  Nos-  1  to  6*  inclusive, 
were  males  i    the  remainder  were  femalea*"  * 

**  Was  the  case  9  years  old  a  girl  T  " 

"  It  was  a  girl  I  propose,  with  your  lordships'  permisaion,  to  gi^e 
in  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  apprehension  and  maintenance  of  those 
offenders/'  • 

The  following  columns  are  selected  from  the  table ;  — 
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"  1693.  Are  those  prosecutions  and  the  whole  dealings  with  the 
prisoners  conductcrl  upon  a  fooling  of  great  economy  at  Liverpool?** 

The  reasons  are  given  by  the  witness,  why  *'the  costs 
of  prosecution  are  less  than  they  are  in  ordinary  cases,'* 
And  in  his  answer,  in  regard  to  the  eKpense  of  prosecution, 
witness  says,  there  was  one  prosecution  in  Liverpool  that 
cost  the  corporation  nearly  £1000;  that  was  the  abduction 
of  an  old  woman* 

**  1(596.  But  the  county  prosecutions  are  more  expensive,  generally, 
than  those  in  the  lownf 

*' Undoubtedly,  from  the  cause  which  I  have  stated.  The  average 
cost  of  iheae  14  prisoners,  during  the  whole  term  of  their  eonBne- 
meat,  exceeds  60  guineas  each,  besides  the  cost  of  those  already 

*  The  14  here  fipoken  of  are  the  1-1  juvemle  deUnquents,  who^e  Friioti  history 
if  given  in  the  Livt-rpool  inemr>rml  to  Partiament  In  ltf42.  Their  h»»loj-y  ii 
now  brought  down  lo  tJie  clo«!  of  18JC. 
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transported.  Four  years  afterwards,  in  the  latter  end  of  1846,  we 
were  called  upon  in  Liverpool  to  join  a  society,  in  London,  to  petition 
the  government  to  establish  Refuges,  and  so  on.  The  corporation 
referred  the  subject  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  begged 
me  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  imbodying  what  I  thought 
right  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  coun- 
cil and  the  magistrates.  I  went  back  to  those  14  cases,  which  had 
been  selected  in  1842,  and  ascertained  what  had  become  of  them ; 
so  that  4  years  had  passed  from  the  first  selection,  without  my  antici- 
pating that  I  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  recur  to  the  subject;  but 
I  traced  all  those  people  out,  and  here  is  their  subsequent  history. 
The  subsequent  history  of  those  14  prisoners  is  this.  The  return 
was  made  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year.  4  of  those  14,  namely, 
Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  10,  were  at  the  time  of  that  first  return  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation;  No.  1  died  in  Prison  ;  No.  3,  after  being  again 
once  imprisoned,  was  transported ;  No.  5,  after  2  several  addition- 
al periods  of  imprisonment,  was  also  transported ;  No.  7,  after  6 
several  additional  periods,  was  also  transportjed ;  No.  8,  after  6 
several  periods  of  imprisonment,  was  also  transported ;  No.  9,  after  1 
imprisonment,  was  also  transported  ;  No.  11,  after  16  several  additional 
periods  of  imprisoment,  is  again  in  custody,  for  trial ;  No.  12  has 
been  imprisoned  7  times,  since  the  return,  but  is  now  out  of  Jail, 
a  prostitute :  No.  13,  has  not  been  heard  of,  in  Liverpool,  since  the 
date  of  the  last  return ;  and  No.  14,  has  been  transported,  after  an 
additional  period  of  imprisonment ;  so  that  it  appears,  that  10  out  of 
the  14  children  have  been  transported ;  that  1  has  died ;  that  1  is 
now  in  custody ;  that  1  is  among  the  criminal  population ;  and  that 
of  only  1  is  there  any  hope  of  reformation,  and  that  one  I  have  never 
heard  of." 

"  1097.  You  do  not  know,  therefore,  that  one  is  reformed  at 
all?" 

**  Certainly  not.  Now,  you  must  add  to  the  costs,  which  I  have 
already  enumerated,  the  costs  of  all  the  subsequent  course  of  crime. 
The  costs,  therefore,  would  amount,  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  them, 
to  at  least  100  guineas,  in  each  case,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
transportation." 

"  1098.  And  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  the  property  which  they  had 
taken  ?  " 

**  Exclusive  of  all  that  amount  of  depredation.  Your  lordship, 
cannot  he  surprised,  that  the  consideration  of  all  these  circum- 
stances has  led  me  earnestly  to  inquire  what  has  been  done  in 
other  places,  and  to  possess  myself  of  all  the  evidence  published 
respect inor  the  institutions  in  Germany,  and  those  founded  upon 
those  in  Germany,  the  institutions  in  France;  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  those  institutions  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  a  most 
sanguine  hope,  that  if  the  same  system,  or  an  analogous  system, 
allowincr  for  the  difference  of  national  character,  were  tried  in  Eng- 
land, the  same  results  would  accrue.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  myself. 
Those  institutions,  your  lordships  are  aware,  are  partly  agricultural. 
The  children  are  received  into  what  arc  called yamtViVs.     They  are 
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taught  trades.  The  principle  of  self-control  and  self-respect  is  cuh^ 
tivated  from  the  moment  they  loncb  the  threshold.  They  make  no 
mistakes,  such  as  we  made  at  Park  bursty  in  our  iirst  attempt,  when 
we  kept  an  anklet,  an  iron  ring  on  the  leg,  which,  of  course,  was 
a  badge  of  degradation  from  the  beginnings.  The  operation  of  all 
these  cases  may  be  best  illustrated  by  one  case  now  in  the  Borough 
Jail  of  Liverpool.  There  is  a  lad  in  the  Borough  Jail  of  Liverpool 
of  If)  years  old.  That  kd  was  brought  before  nie  when  he  was  9 
years  old.  It  wa^^i  a  distressing  case.  I  sent  for  his  mother,  and  i 
said,  *  Now,  if  tins  lad  were  a  piece  of  meat,  or  a  sljilling,  you  would 
look  after  him ;  you  do  not  look  af\er  him  at  all.  He  is  a  thief.  You 
will  be  answerable  if  this  goe^  on.  I  give  him  up  to  you  ;  take  care 
that  he  docs  not  come  again. ^  " 

**  1699.  What  station  was  she  in  T' 

**  A  poor  woman.  In  a  month  or  so,  be  came  back  ag-iin,  charged 
with  a  deliberate  attempt  to  pick  the  pocket  of  a  woman  in  the 
market,  I  sent  for  the  woman  ag;nn.  She  cried  piteously,  and  I  again 
let  her  take  him  home.  In  a  week,  he  was  brought  back,  having 
then  got  his  hand  into  a  lady's  pocket,  and  hold  of  a  purse  contain- 
ing r£'»10.  This  became  a  serious  matter*  A  magistrate  cannot  pasa 
over  this;  the  safety  of  every  one  is  concerned  in  it.  This  poor 
woman's  jC30  might  have  been  her  whole  substance'  I  then  sent  for 
the  overseer  —  we  have  an  Indiistritil  Parochial  School,  »!  miles  from 
Liverpool  —  and  I  said,  Now  ibis  is  a  very  clever  child ;  let  us  try  if  we 
cannot  manage  him.  I  sent  for  the  woman,  and  said  she  should  not 
have  the  child  any  more ;  that  I  would  certaijdy  deal  with  him;  and  I 
remanded  him,  and  sent  him  for  2  days,  under  remand,  to  the  Bride- 
well ;  and  when  her  vigilance  was  abated^  I  had  him  taken  secretly  off 
to  this  Industrial  Schnol.  No  doubt  that  was  exercising  a  power 
beyond  the  law ;  but  1  was  anxious  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  boy. 
In  3  days,  she  found  him  out,  and  tm^k  him  out  of  the  Industrial 
School;  and  in  1  week,  he  was  brought  back  to  me,  having  again 
attempted  to  pick  the  pocket  of  a  woman  in  the  m:irke£-place ;  and  he 
is  now  in  Jail,  where  proper  classification  is  impossible;  and  as  his 
mind  is  already  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  practices  of  his  mother, 
that  lad  is  sure  to  be  a  thief,  unless  something  is  done.  This  led  me 
to  consider  who  the  woman  was;  and  I  then  instituted  accurate  inqui- 
riesj  which  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  done  beftire,  about  this  woman  ; 
and  1  found  that  she  bad  been  a  convicted  thief,  and  that  she  had 
trained  this  child  to  the  dexterous  picking  of  pockets ;  and  he  is  one 
of  the  most  dexterous  pickpockets  alive.^' 
"*  1700,  How  old  is  he?" 

*'  10  years  old.  If  we  bad  an  institution  to  which  1  could  have  sent 
that  lad,  on  a  summary  conviction,  where  he  would  have  been  under 
reformatory  discipline^  and  have  been  subjecl  to  Cuptuin  Maconochies' 
mask  spiem,  or  any  system  that  would  have  tended  to  secure  his 
progress,  he  would  have  turned  a  clever  and  useful  man.  He  will  now 
turn  out  a  clever  thief  Now,  this  goes  on,  day  by  day^  under  the 
eyes  of  every  magistrate ;  though  magistrates  do  not  usually  see  so 
much  of  it,  as  we  do,  in  large  tow  ns ;  we  see  it  daily.  A  population 
of  360,000  persons  yields  a  vast  amouni  of  ibis  sort  of  crime ;  and 
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the  great  object  which,  I  think,  \vc  ought  to  attend  to,  is  to  cut  up  this 
cause  of  crime  by  the  roots,  by  taking  these  juvenile  offenders,  and 
piitiinir  thorn  into  places  like  Meltray,  or  the  Asylum,  which  has  been 
tried,  at  Stretton  on  Dunsmoor,  near  Warwick.  In  that  Asylum  it  is 
shown,  even  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  that  the  system  has  very 
fiv.)ral)le  claims  to  consideration.  The  14  cases  in  Liverpool  cost 
11)0  guineas  each.  From  1833  to  1841,  77  boys  were  put  into  the 
Warwick  Asylum  at  Stretton  on  Dunsmoor.  The  cost  of  the  whole, 
including  maintenance,  was  i£1026.  Of  those  77  boys,  41  have  been 
efTectualiy  reformed  ,  so  that,  if  you  divide  the  cost  by  the  number 
reformed,  it  will  be  found,  that  while,  on  our  system  at  Liverpool,  it 
has  cost  100  guineas  in  each  case,  and  that  10  out  of  14  have  been 
transported,  it  has  cost  only  25  guineas  in  the  Asylum,  where  41  out 
of  77  have  been  reformed." 

"  1701.  When  you  say  100  guineas  each,  do  you  tJike  into 
account  the  cost  away  from  Liverpool  of  the  transportation?" 

**  Not  at  all  —  that  is  a  different  affair ;  I  mean  merely  our  own 
local  expenses." 

"  1702.  When  you  say  it  cost  so  much  to  transport  them,  you 
rather  mean  that  it  cost  so  much  to  prepare  them,  in  Liverpool,  for 
the  further  expense  of  transportation  ?  " 

"  Yes." 


Character    of   Irish  Emigrants  at  the  Time  of  the 
Famine  in  1847. 

Testimony  of  Edward  Rushton,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Livcr^ 
jwol,  before  the  Lords*  Committee. 

"  1706.  You  have  spoken  of  the  number  of  Irich  at  Liverpool. 
Has  not  that  number  very  much  increased  lately  ?  " 

**  The  number  of  Irish  has  very  much  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  famine  in  Ireland." 

"  1707.  It  is  stated  in  the  Blue  Book,  by  Mr.  Locke,  that  he  heard 
you  say,  in  the  month  of  December,  that  15,000  had  already  come 
over." 

**  It  is  true.  My  .ittcntion  was  first  drawn  to  this  question  by  the 
impossibility  of  enforcing  the  vagrant  act,  the  streets  being  crowded 
with  beggars.  Early  in  December,  they  brought  a  woman  before  me 
with  seven  children.  She  said  she  was  starving.  The  overseer  said, 
*  It  is  a  clear  case  of  begging.'  I  said,  *  Very  well ;  I  will  send  the 
woman  to  Jail.'  *  O  ! '  said  the  overseer,  *  but  what  will  you  do  with 
the  seven  children?'  I  replied  that  he  must  take  the  seven  children. 
The  overseer  then  begged  the  woman  might  not  be  imprisoned,  as 
he  should  have  to  supply  a  nurse,  and  have  to  take  them  all  into  the 
Workhouse.  To  which  I  said,  *  Do  not  you  see  that  the  vagrant  act 
is  at  an  end  at  present  in  Liverpool  V  The  Irish  poor  increased  so 
much,  that  on  the  13th  of  January  I  ordered  the  number  landed  to  be 
counted  as  they  came  from  the  steamers;  and  from  the  13th  of  Janu- 
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Bjy  to  the  21st  of  Fabruary^  inclusive,  SS^rKlD  Irish,  apparently  in  a 
state  of  (Treat  destitution,  were  landed  on  the  quayg  of  Liverpool/* 

*'  noa  Hdd  15,U00  come  over  before  the  2.5th  of  Dccemberr' 

*'  I  hnve  not  a  doubt  of  it.  I  compute  that,  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary in  this  year  lo  this  day,  (i.  e.  March  19,  1847,)  at  least  60,000 
persons  have  landed  in  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  most  of  them  in  a 
destitute  slate,  and  that  90,000  persons  have  emigrated  to  the  United 
States/^ 

"  1709*  From  the  *21st  of  February  to  the  present  day,  have  not 
the  numbers  been  daily  increased  ?  '* 

**  Yes;  the  average  has  much  increased/' 

''  1710.  Were  there  not  3140  in  one  day  T '' 

*'  I  think  that  was  the  number/' 

"  1711.  Was  not  the  average  1700  a  week  for  a  fortnight,  during 
the  last  three  weeks  ?  '* 

**I  think  it  was." 

**  17iii.  ConseqMently,  do  not  you  think  that  it  is  ranch  more  likely 
that,  instead  of  flO^OOO  since  the  lat  of  January,  it  is  nearer  70,000?'' 

'^  1  think  60,000  is  quite  within  the  mark.  1  am  bound  to  say  that 
there  has  been  no  serious  case  of  crime  arising  out  of  that  va,^  iiil^ux 
of  Irish;  their  behavior  has  been  tnarked  by  the  greatest  order/' 

*^  17111.  Has  not  the  increase  of  crime  been  trifling  1  ** 

**  Very  trifling.  1  say  advisedly  that  there  has  been  no  serious 
case  of  crime  or  of  violence  arising  out  of  this  influx  of  Iriah/^ 

"  1714.  Were  the  20,000  emigrants,  that  went  to  America,  desti- 
tute, or  were  they  rather  the  best  that  came  over?" 

*'  No  doubt  they  were  the  best.     To  emigrate  from  Liverpool  to 

^America  costs  at  least  X5  for  an  adult.     They  pay  about  £2  lOs,  to 

KJ  for  a  steerage  passage ;  and  then,  w^ith  a  pound  of  bread  per  day, 

ifhich   it  is  now,  by  the  act  for  regulating  emigration,  imperative  on 

the  ship  to  supply,  they  go  almost  with  provisions  to  sustain  Jife  in  a 

handkerchief" 

*'  1715.  Then  they  were  rather  emigrating  with  capital  than  taking 
awny  destitution  1 " 

"No  doubt,** 

**  1716,  Are  you  aware  that  a  great  part  of  those  had  remittances 
from  their  friends  in  America,  who  had  &enl  them  assistance  to  come 
overt*' 

•*  It  is  a  fact  notorious,  and  Mr.  Browne,  the  member  for  Sonth 
Lincashire,  who  is  the  most  eminent  American  merchant  in  that  part 
of  the  king:doin»  tells  me  that  the  number  of  small  bills,  which  are 
perpetually  sent  over  from  Irish  emigrants  to  bring  their  friends  ont, 
is  quite  remarkable." 

'*  I  TIT.  Has  not  the  number  of  emigrants,  which  you  say  has 
amounred  within  the  hist  three  month s  to  *2 0,000,  been  much  greater 
than  in  any  former  year  in  your  experience  ?  *^ 

'*  Yes,  At  thissensan  of  the  year  there  is  no  emigration  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  or  to  Briti^ih  America;  it  is  all  to  the  United  States  —  to 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore." 

*'  1718.  Can  you  stnte  what  it  may  have  been  in  other  season8?" 
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"  No ;  but  I  know  it  has  been  very  much  larger.  I  know  that  the 
whole  of  the  emigration  last  year  was  much  over  50,000  in  the  whole 
year." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  PEARSON,  ESa, 
BEFORE  THE  LORDS'  COMMITTEE,  MARCH  29,  1847,  CONCERNING 
JL^TEXILE  DELINQUENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  in  the  chair. 

"2861.  You  are  the  city  solicitor?"  (i.  e.,  of  London.) 

"  I  am." 

**  2862.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ?  " 

**  Eight  years." 

'*  2863.  Before  that,  you  were  an  attorney  and  solicitor  in  extensive 
practice  ?  " 

"  I  was." 

**2864.  For  how  many  years?" 

**  Twenty-five  years.    I  have  been  thirty  years  in  the  profession." 

*'  2865.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  had  much  opportunity 
of  seeing  prisoners  and  Prisons?  " 

**  Not  in  the  course  of  my  professional  practice,  but  in  the  offices 
that  I  have  held.  I  was  under-sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  dur- 
ing the  years  1833,  1834,  1835;  and  in  that  situation  I  was  much 
hrouglit  in  communication  with  the  inmates  of  Newgate.  Since  I 
have  been  city  solicitor,  I  have  acted  as  public  prosecutor,  under 
directions  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  in  a  great  number  of  cases;  and 
I  am  also  their  adviser  in  cases  of  difficulty  at  Guildhall  and  the 
Mansion  House.  I  have  frequently  occasion  to  be  present  during  the 
preliminary  examination  of  persons  accused  of  crime.  I  have  there- 
fore obtained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  state  of  crime  in  the 
metropolis." 

"2866.  Have  you  seen  much  of  the  class  of  juvenile  offenders?" 

"  During  the  years  I  was  under-sheriff,  I  paid  particular  attention 
to  tliHt  class ;  I  was  in  constant  communication  with  them,  and  with 
Mr.  Cotton,  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  who  had  been  so  for  a  good 
many  years.  My  attention  was  originally  attracted  to  that  subject  by 
information  I  received  from  him." 

"  2867.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  send  boys  con- 
victed for  the  first  time,  for  small  offences,  to  Prison  ?  " 

**  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  prelude  to  their  becoming  the 
hardened  criminals  who  afterwards  fill  the  Jails." 

*'  28()8.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  safe  to  intrust  justices 
of  the  peace,  or  magistrates  appointed  for  that  express  purpose,  with 
the  power  of  summarily  ccmvictingsuch  offenders,  and  punishing  them 
by  whipping,  without  sending  them  to  Prison  ?  " 
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^*  No.  I  am  of  opioion  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fiummary 
convictions  is  a  great  cause  of  the  increased  amount  of  crime  in  this 
country. 

*'  2869.  The  qiieslion  supposes  the  power  of  summary  cou miction  not 
to  be  exercised  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  present  filling  that  office^ 
but  by  skilful  and  experienced  persons^  appointed  to  the  exclusiou  of 
the  present  justices. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  commitment  of  the  juvenile  offender  to  a 
place  of  refuge,  where  he  would  be  properly  instructed  and  trained  to 
manual  occupation,  without  stamping  upon  him  the  charge  of  crime, 
would  have  a  most  betieiicial  effect ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
multiplication  of  offences  which  hajs  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
ye.irs,  by  which  children  are  brought  within  the  range  of  the  criminal 
law  for  small  offences,  and  subjected  to  short  imprisonments^  attended 
as  they  are  with  the  destruction  of  character  and  the  prevention  of  aJI 
pelf-re^ipecl,  and  also  the  alienation  of  them  from  their  connections 
and  friends,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  fruitftiJ  source  of  the  enormous 
increase  of  crime  which  the  returns  show," 

*'  3370.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  iuiprisonment  la  a  punishment  which 
is  much  dreaded  by  offenders?  '^ 

"  1  do  not  think  it  is  much  dreaded  by  offenders/' 

"2S7L  Do  you  consider  that  any  means  could  be  adopted,  consis- 
tently with  preserving  the  health  of  the  prisoners^of  arming  it  with 
greater  terror  than  it  now  possesses  ?  '' 

*'  My  opinion  of  adult  prisoners^  and  the  effect  of  imprisonment 
upon  them  J  does  not  justify  me  in  expressing  any  confident  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  njy  attention  having  been  almost  entirely  absorbed 
by  what  was  to  me  the  most  interesting  subject,  viz.,  the  influence  of 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  upon  juvenile  offenders/* 

*'  2896.  Do  you  consider  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  change  being 
effected  a&  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  imprisonment  in  this  country, 
instead  of  transportation,  the  increased  number  of  convicts  who  would 
be  discharged  annually,  and  who  would  be  driven  lo  seek  for  support 
in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  industry,  would  produce  great  danger 
and  difficulty  to  the  country  at  large  ?** 

"  I  heard  your  lordships'  question  to  a  former  witness,  and  I  think, 
with  him,  that  the  great  difficulty  of  their  being  absorbed  in  the  gen- 
eral Industrial  occupations  of  the  country  rather  arises  from  their  loss 
of  character  ihau  their  mimbera/' 

**2897.  Taking  the  two  matters  into  account,  the  injury  to  charac- 
ter and  the  disiuclinatiou  which  individuals  have  to  give  employment 
to  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  crinie^  do  you  think  the  vari- 
ous industrial  pursuits  of  this  country  would  with  facility  afford  the 
means  of  absorbing  many  thousand  convict  laborers  annually  ?  '* 

"  I  think  there  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  them  absorbed  under 
that  state  of  circumstances  ;  but  I  am  not  without  the  hope  that  if 
Captain  Maconachies's  system,  modified  in  some  respects,  were  intro- 
duced^ it  might  to  some  extent  improve  the  character  of  individuals 
who  had  worked  themselves  out  of  Prison  by  the  means  he  proposes, 
railierthan  destrov  the  lillle  ihcy  had  left  whun  they  were  sent  to  Jail*' 
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^^2912.  Have  you  any  other  communication  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee, which  you  consider  important  in  reference  to  their  inquiry!" 

**  When  engaged  in  my  office  as  under-sheriff,  I  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  ;  the  enormous  increase  of 
crime  generally,  and  of  juvenile  crime  in  particular,  arrested  mj 
attention.  Mr.  Cotton,  the  late  ordinary  of  Newgate,  had  a  register 
of  many  hundreds  of  juvenile  prisoners  that  had  passed  through  New- 
gate. During  the  time  I  filled  the  office,  several  hundreds  passed 
under  my  observation.  I  spent  much  time  with  them,  in  conversing 
with  them  separately  and  together ;  and  the  conviction  produced  in 
my  mind  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  Cotton 
—  that  the  juvenile  delinquents  as  a  class  were  not  destitute  of  educa- 
tion, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  large  portion  of  them  had 
received  a  considerable  degree  of  instruction.  I  have  pursued  the 
subject  as  a  matter  of  deep  interest  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 
I  have  investigated  the  cases  of  juvenile  offenders,  not  only  in  the 
Prison  of  Newgate,  but  in  various  other  positions,  and  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  great  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency  arises  /rom  the 
multiplication  of  petty  offences,  by  which  children  are  brought  within 
the  range  of  magisterial  examination,  and  summary  conviction,  lead- 
ing to  imprisonment  in  the  common  Jail  for  a  few  days,  or  a  week 
or  two ;  this  effaces  the  salutary  dread  of  the  Jail,  which  formerly 
restrained  children  from  the  commission  of  crime ;  and  in  point  of 
fact,  the  great  and  enormous  increase  of  juvenile  crime  which  has  taken 
place  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  largely  to  be  attributed  to  that  circum- 
stan^.'* 

^'  '2913.  Do  you  trace  it  to  the  circumstance  of  the  commitment  of 
such  juvenile  offenders  to  Prison,  or  to  the  circumstance  of  children 
committing  offences  being  subject  to  some  degree  of  punishment  for 
the  offence  ?  Supposing,  for  instance,  for  a  commitment  to  Prison 
there  were  substituted  personal  chastisement,  —  do  you  think  the  same 
consequences  you  have  described  would  follow?  " 

**  I  will  answer  your  lordships'  question  first,  and  then  I  will  give 
you  my  reason.  I  think  personal  chastisement  would  not  have  the 
desired  effect.  We  administered  personal  chastisement  in  Newgate. 
Boys  convicted  there  were  ordered  perhaps  to  a  week's  imprisonment, 
and  to  be  flogged.  We  sometimes  had  these  boys  back  again,  after 
being  flogged,  in  the  next  session.  It  occurred  once,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
that,  in  the  very  same  session,  the  same  boy  came  back  again,  having 
committed  another  offence  within  a  week  of  the  time  he  had  been 
flogged  when  he  was  discharged," 

**  2914.  Do  you  attribute  that  return  to  the  week's  imprisonment,  or 
to  the  flojrging,  or  to  the  combination  of  both  ?  Suppose  he  had  been 
flogged  and  not  imprisoned, — do  you  think  the  consetpicnce  would  have 
been  the  same?" 

*'  I  think  neither  the  imprisonment  nor  the  flogging,  as  the  result 
sliowed,  had  the  deterring  influence  which  your  lordships'  first  ques- 
tion supposed." 

*'2915.  The  first  question  supposed  punishment  by  personal  chas- 
tisement, without  the  imprisonment,  as  compared  with  the  effect  pro- 
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duced  iipoH  juvenile  offenders  by  imprlaonment,  thereby  familiarlzitig 
them  with  Prisons^  and  rendering  it  no  longer  a  malter  of  opprobritiui 
to  return  lo  Prison." 

**  1  think,  undoubtedly,  personal  chastbement^  after  conviction 
without  imprison nient,  would  have  been  belter  ihEvn  with  the  im- 
prisonment; but  inasmuch  us  when  1  read  in  the  history  of  the 
children  at  Parkhur^i,  and  when  I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
that  in  9  cases  out  of  10  the  delinquent  child  is  a  victim  of  circum- 
stances that  it  couEd  not  control,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  summary 
conviction,  as  a  criminal,  of  a  child  under  years  of  discretion,  under 
eueh  circumstances,  is  neither  just  to  the  child  nor  useful  to  society.^' 

'**i9lG.  If  you  would  not  give  to  the  child  an  impunity  for  crime, 
what  would  you  substitute,  either  ior  a  summary  personal  chastise* 
ment,  or  for  the  system  of  imptisonment  as  at  present  practised?" 

**  I  would  estiiblish  a  Reformatory  Asylum,  to  which  that  child 
could  be  transferred,  not  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  but  as  a  restriiint 
upon  its  actions ;  and  1  would  fasten  upon  the  parent,  or,  failing  the 
ability  of  the  p;trent,  upon  the  parish  to  which  the  child  belonged,  an 
obligation  to  pay  for  the  support  of  that  child,*- the  parent  or  the 
parish  iiaving  failed  to  perform  that  duty  which  God  and  the  law  had 
east  upon  them/' 

^*2917.  What  duty  do  you  allude  tol*' 

**  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent,  and,  failing  the  ability  of  the  parent, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  parish,  to  provide  for  the  physical  wants  of  that 
child,  —  ihat  is,  as  the  Jawstajids;  but  supposing  that  the  parent  shallp 
by  the  want  of  mstruction,  or  by  evil  example,  or  by  evil  excitement, 
induce  that  child  to  commit  crime,  —  the  parent  is  in  fact  released  from 
the  obligation  of  tnaintaining  hmi.  The  state  interposes,  prosecutes 
that  child,  and  the  parent  escapes  entirely  from  the  natural  and  legal 
obligation  of  providing  for  him.  If  your  lordships  would  take  tl»e 
trouble  to  cast  your  eye  down  any  of  the  Park  hurst  reports,  where 
Mr.  England,  the  chaplain  of  the  Jail,  gives  a  statement  of  the  causes 
which  l»ave  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  children  there,  you  will 
find  that,  in  the  great  proportion  of  those  cases,  the  misconduct  of  the 
child  is  traceable  directly  to  the  neglect  and  misconduct  of  the  parent. 
In  many  instances,  the  parents  are  persons  in  decent  condition  of 
society,  capable  of  supporting  the  child,  but  who  thus  sbuiBe  otf  from 
themselves  the  obligation,  and  cast  it  upon  the  state/' 


Continuation  of  Chaeles  Peahson's  Testimony  concernijtg 
Chimin Ats  and  Juvenile  DELiN(irENTs  in  Great  BritaiKj 
March  29,  1847, 

Mr*  Pearson  hands  in  a  paper  to  the  lords'  connmittee,  in 
answer  to  question  2927,  from  which  the  following  state- 
ments are  taken  :  — 

*'  L  It  appears  from  parliamentary  returns,  and  other  authentic 
documents,  that,  during  the  present  century,  the  number  of  convic. 
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tions  and  commitments  for  crime  has  increased,  in  this  countrj, 
greatly  beyond  the  increase  of  population.  Thus,  in  the  5  years 
preceding  1810,  the  average  number  of  commitments  in  England  and 
Wales  was  4,792,  and  the  convictions  2,840,  while  the  population  of 
the  age  of  10  years  and  upwards  amounted  to  7,302,600;  whereas, 
in  the  5  years  preceding  1845,  the  average  annual  number  of  com- 
mitments was  28,477,  and  the  convictions  20,.'>90,  and  the  population 
10  years  old  and  upwards  had  increased  to  12,093,000;  so  that,  in  a 
perifid  of  40  years,  population  10  years  old  and  upwards  has  increased 
65  per  cent.,  while  the  proportionate  commitments  for  crime  have 
been  augmented  494  per  cent.,  and  the  convictions  625  per  cent. 

*'2.  Until  within  the  last  10  years,  the  returns  do  not  specify  the 
ages  of  the  prisoners;  but,  as  appears  by  these  later  documents, 
the  number  of  juvenile  criminals,  annually  convicted  in  England  and 
Wales,  has  increased  in  a  greater  degree,  than  even  the  mass  of  crim- 
inals at  large.  Thus  the  number  of  criminals  under  20  years  of  age, 
committed  to  Prison  in  the  year  1835,  was  6803,  or  1  in  449  of  the 
population  between  10  and  20  years  of  age,  while  in  1844,  they 
amounted  to  11,348,  or  1  in  304  of  the  population  of  the  same  age." 

"7.  In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  gratifying  to  remark  that, 
although  crimes  have  increased  in  number,  they  have  been  of  a  less 
aggravated  character  and  degree.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
number  of  commitments,  or  even  the  number  of  convictions,  at  the 
two  periods,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  do  not  furnish  a 
true  index  of  the  actual  increase  of  crime  in  the  kingdom  during 
the  intervening  years.  Various  circumstances  have  interposed  to 
disturb  the  comparison;  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  threw  upon 
the  country  a  portion  of  loose  population,  from  which  it  had  been 
relieved  in  time  of  war;  the  substitution  of  the  new  Police,  and  the 
rural  Constabulary  for  the  Dogberries  of  ancient  times,  has  doubt- 
less caused  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  many  criminals,  who 
would  have  otherwise  escaped.  The  payment  of  prosecutors'  expenses 
out  of  the  county  rates  stimulates  prosecutions  that  might  not  have 
been  instituted.  The  almost  total  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  t^  diminution  of  transportations,  and  the  substitution  of 
shorter  terms  of  imprisonment,  have  all  of  them  had  some  effect  in 
augmenting  the  number  of  commitments  and  convictions  beyond  the 
actual  increase  of  crime;  but  a  close  examination  of  the  numbers  in 
the  years  when  these  alterations  took  place,  and  their  comparison 
with  preceding  and  succeeding  years,  will  prove  that  the  influence 
of  thes(^  causes  (except  the  return  of  peace)  is  much  less  than  might 
have  been  imagined;  so  much  so,  that  the  quinquennial  averages, 
during  the  whole  40  years,  show  a  graduated  increase.  It  should 
also  he  noted,  that  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the  returns  of  the 
number  of  commitments  has  been  much  qualified  by  the  modern 
system  of  legislation,  which  so  frequently  substitutes  summary  con- 
victions for  trial  by  jury,  and  has  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates  many  cases  that  would  otherwise  have  appeared  as  con- 
victions and  commitments  in  the  later  criminal  returns.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  believed,  that  the  number  of  summary  convictions  for  petty 
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offences,  in  England  and  Wales,  which  do  not  find  ti  pitee  in  the 
returns  of  (^mmitmenis  and  couvictiona,  from  which  the  foregoing 
eaiculallons  h^vc  heeu  made^  amount  to  more  than  3  times  the  num- 
her  of  convictions,  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  which  form  the  bases 
of  those  returns* 

'*8.  Goevnl  w^ith  this  extraordinary  increase  of  commilmerUs  and 
eonvictinns  for  crime  has  been  the  inulliplication  of  petty  offences 
punishable  by  fine,  and,  failing  ita  payment*  by  sbort  imprisonment 
in  Jail.  AJl  the^e  otfences  (many  of  them  mere  mala  prohibita)  it  is 
witliiji  the  range  of  mischievous  youth  to  commit,  and,  having  no 
money  for  the  penalty,  tHey  of  courae  pay  in  person^  as  they  eanaot 
pay  in  purse. 

^*  9.  Upon  summary  conric lions,  short  imprisonments  are  awarded 
for  the  smallest  offence;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  read,  in  the 
newspapeTs,  of  young  urchins  found  in  a  state  of  destitution,  or  in 
the  ciimmissioii  of  some  petty  delinquency,  commiserated  by  ihe 
magistrate,  who  expresses  his  pity  for  their  unfortunate  condition,  and 
laments  that  he  has  no  other  place  than  a  criminals'  Jail  to  which  he 
may  consign  them. 

'*  10,  The  mind  of  the  child  thus  becomes  familiarized  with  a  Jail; 
a  Prison  is  at  once  disarmed  of  its  terrors  aiid  its  shame.  In  a  Jail 
the  novice  in  crime  gets  acquainted  with  the  hardened  in  guilt ; 
he  finds  himself  the  object  of  commiseration  ;  he  tinds  that  he  is 
better  clothed ^  better  fed,  better  housed,  and  better  cared  for,  within 
its  walls,  than  in  the  habitation  of  his  parents,  or  the  Workhouae 
of  his  parish ;  hence  petty  delinquencies  become  the  prelude  to  the 
gravest  crirues,  and  the  child,  acclimated  to  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Jail,  grows  up  to  manhtx>d,  disabled  from  gaining  an  honest  liv- 
ing by  having  had  the  brand  of  crime  stamped  upon  his  forehead ; 
and  he  so  remains  perhaps  for  years,  a  continued  burden  to  the 
state,  uutil  his  edy cation  is  finished  in  the  model  Prison,  at  an  expense 
of  some  £*dO  or  ^'40,  preparatory  lo  his  transportation  from  his 
native  land  at  a  further  co-jt  of  the  like  sum. 

**  IL  If,  when  this  child  was  ftrst  charged  with  violating  the  law» 
or  was  first  found  in  destitution  on  the  threshold  of  crime,  it  had  been 
placed  in  a  reformatory  establishment,  surrounded  with  means  and 
appliances  for  mental,  moral,  and  religious  and  industrial  training, 
instead  of  cosljng  his  country,  in  loss  by  plunder,  and  in  expenses  of 
prosecutions,  imprisonments,  and  transportations,  from  .i'lOO  lo  ^150, 
he  would,  for  one  third  of  that  price,  have  been  rendered  a  useful 
and  valuable  member  of  society,  either  at  home  or  in  any  one  of  our 
colonies,  to  which,  as  a  free  emigrant,  after  proper  training,  he  might 
be  willing  to  be  transferred. 

"  12.  To  carry  out  this  object  in  a  cheap  and  efficient  manner,  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  a  mere  union  of  parishes^  or  even  of 
counties;  it  must  be  by  the  establishment  of  national  Asylums,  in 
which  all  objects  of  both  sexes,  however  numerous,  may  be  received, 
and  where  they  may  be  classihed  according  lo  their  sex,  age,  and 
strength,  ns  well  as  their  past  pursuits  and  associations,  and  where 
ihey  may  from  time  lo  time  be  rearranged,  according  lo  their  conduct, 
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character,  and  attainments,  and  according  to  their  intended  yocation 
in  after  life. 

*^  13.  These  establishments  should  be  conducted  by  government 
ofBccrs,  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors  and  boards  of  magis- 
trates ;  they  should  be  placed  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Trunk  railroads, 
by  which  children  could  be  transmitted  safely,  cheaply,  and  expedi- 
tiously to  and  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  which  the 
produce  of  their  labor,  such  as  market  garden  stuff  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  might  be  easily  forwarded  to  the  metropolis  or 
other  large  towns,  where  a  ready  consumption  would  be  found.  Out- 
door labor  should  be  united  with  mental  and  religious  education,  and 
with  instruction  in  mechanical  employment.  Employment  in  the  open 
air  invigorates  the  frame,  promotes  their  growth,  and  is  a  good  prep- 
aration for  any  situation  that  youth  may  be  destined  hereafler  to  fill. 
The  length  of  their  continuance  in  the  Asylum  should  not  be  deter- 
mined by  a  sentence  of  years  or  months,  but  by  a  modified  application 
of  Captain  Maconochie's  system,  where  good  conduct,  industrious 
habits,  and  proficiency  in  some  industrial  pursuit,  will  distinguish  the 
inmates  as  fit  for  apprenticeship  in  this  country  or  the  colonies,  or  to 
enter  as  volunteers  in  the  naval  or  military  service,  as  may  best  suit 
their  taste  and  inclination." 

"  17.  If,  as  this  paper  assumes,  the  proposed  establishment  will  be 
equally  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  to  parents  and  parishes,  as  well 
as  the  children  for  whose  education  and  subsistence  it  is  intended  to 
provide,  the  only  questions  which  remain  to  be  solved  are,  by  whom 
should  the  charges  of  the  Asylum  be  defrayed,  and  what  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  objects  seeking  a 
refuge  within  its  walls.  To  both  questions  one  answer  will  suffice. 
Let  those  who  will  derive  the  benefit  of  the  institution  defray  the 
expense  of  its  cost  and  maintenance.  The  loss  and  waste  from  plun- 
der by  young  thieves  now  fall  upon  the  public ;  the  public  pays  the 
cost  of  their  numerous  apprehensions,  prosecutions,  and  convictions, 
the  expense  of  their  imprisonment  in  the  hulks,  or  their  transporta- 
tion to  penal  settlements,  and  the  charges  of  their  confmement  and 
coercion  there.  As  a  substitute  for  these  expenses,  the  public  should 
provide  the  land,  the  buildings,  and  the  outfit  for  the  proposed  Asy- 
lums; the  public  should  defray  the  charges  of  governing,  educating, 
and  training  the  inmates;  the  public  should  furnish  the  means,  if 
means  are  requisite,  to  apprentice  them  at  home,  or  to  assist  them  as 
voluntary  emigrants  to  our  colonies,  where  youth  of  both  sexes,  .is 
domestic  or  farm  servants,  are  in  great  demand.  If  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  be  kept  of  the  difference  in  expense  between  the 
present  and  the  contemplated  system,  a  large  item  will  probably  be 
found,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  to  the  credit  of  the  proposed  plan. 

"18.  The  cost  of  clothing  and  provisioning  the  inmates  should  be 
borne  by  the  children's  parents  or  their  parishes,  by  those  who,  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  are  now  bound  to  provide  for  them,  as  destitute 
children,  with  shelter,  and  with  food  and  clothes." 

**21.  To  effect  these  great  objects,  great  changes  in  the  law  will 
be  required.     For  that  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  enact  that  all  children 
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under  a  given  age — iay  sixteen  jears  —  found  viokting  the  law,  or  iii 
a  state  of  desstitiitioo  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  crime,  shall  be  taken 
before  the  magistrate,  and  instead  of  being  com  mi  tied,  as  ia  now  the 
cn3e»  to  ft  criminal  Prison,  I  hey  shalf  be  seiu  to  the  proposed  Asylum, 
and  the  parents,  and,  falling  ibe  parents*  ability,  the  parish  to  which 
they  belong,  shall  pay  the  dry  expense  of  diet  and  clothing,  say  2s. 
or  SJj.  per  week,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  effect  of  such  a  legal 
enactment  would  be,  that  parents  and  parochial  authorities  would 
exert  themselves  to  control,  educate,  and  obtain  employment  for  those 
for  whom  they  are  bound  by  law  to  provide ;  and  if  tbey  failed  to  do 
this,  parishes  and  parents  would  have  no  right  to  complain  that,  having 
neglected  to  perform  their  duty,  the  state  should  interpose  and  do 
their  duty  for  them ;  parishei  and  parents  will  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  the  Biate  places  itself  in  toco  parentis  for  the  purpose  of 
making  those  happy  and  useful  who  would  otherwise  be  wretched  and 
useless  members  of  society,  charging  the  parent  or  the  parish  with 
the  expense  of  their  support  —  an  expense  which  has  hitlierto  been 
thrown  most  unjustly  upon  the  county  rates,  or  has  been  paid  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund  raised  from  the  taxation  of  the  nation  at  large." 

**  20*38*  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  policy  of  a  magistrate  being 
allowed  to  call  upon  parents  to  enter  into  their  own  recognizances, 
thus  actually  binding  them,  ai  law,  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  child, 
who  might  be  caught  stealing,  and  discharged  without  imprison- 
ment ? '' 

•'I  think  that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  good  plan,  and  next  m 
Talue  to  the  one  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pressing  upon  your 
lordships/^ 

'*  2930,  Is  it  your  opinion  that  parents  generally  would  make  great 
c<miplaiats  of  such  a  law  being  executed,  which  to  a  certain  degree 
made  them  punishable  for  the  faults  of  their  children?  *' 

**  I  think  that  making  them  civilly  responsible  would  be  a  measure 
which  profligate  parents  would  begreaJy  dissatisfied  with;" 

*'  Does  it  strike  you  as  being  at  all  unjust,  if  a  ptirent  has  bo 
brought  up  a  child,  whoin  it  was  his  duty  to  trnin  up  better,  as  to 
send  him  out  thieving,  that  that  parent  should  be,  if  not  criminally,  at 
least  civilly,  responsible  for  his  future  conduct  when  discharged  i  " 

*Vl  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  justice;  but 
the  best  mode  of  effecting  the  same,  in  my  judgment,  would  be,  that 
when  a  child  under  the  years  of  discretion,  inrapajt  doli^  is  found 
doing  an  act  which,  if  it  had  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  would 
be  a  crime,  that  child  should  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal,  but  should 
be  taken  by  the  slate,  and  placed  in  some  reformatory  asylum,  and 
-^hat  the  parent,  or,  failing  the  ability  of  the  parent,  the  parish,  should 
be  called  on  to  pay  the  dry  cost  of  its  maintenance  and  reformation/* 
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MORTAIJTY  DURING  A  PERIOD  OF  TEN  YEARS.  AT  THE  PENI- 
TENTIARY  FOR  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  CALLED  LA  ROQUETTB, 
IN  PARIS,  UNDER  THE  TWO  SYSTEMS  OF  SEPARATION  AT 
NIGHT  AND  SEPARATION  DAY  AND  NIGHT.— iViwn  lUform,  p  57. 

Confinement:    Congregate  in  the  Day  and  KparaU  ai  MghL 


Year. 


II 


W  M 

4 


111 


1^1 


IP 


1837 
1838 
1839 


3  ypara. 


Averaije  So. 
per  annum. 


498 
536 
513 


15 
27 
40 


00 

9 

42 


00 

7 

28 


1547 


82 


51 


35 


515 


27 


17 


11 


15 
34 


117 


39 


3.10 

6.84 

13.25 


22.69 


7.56 


Cor^ntmtnl  in  Cells  Day  and  J^hL 


1840 

459 

40 

19 

19 

59 

12.85 

1841 

453 

48 

14 

2 

50 

11.03 

1842 

450 

37 

40 

21 

58 

12.88 

1813 

420 

36 

32 

18 

54 

12.85 

1841 

440 

35 

16 

10 

45 

10.22 

1840 

472 

33 

16 

12 

45 

9.59 

184f> 

483 

11 

9 

9 

20 

4.14 

7  years. 

3177 

240 

140 

91 

331 

73.56 

Average  No. 

453 

34 

20 

13 

47 

10.50 

per  annum. 

Cause  of  Diminution  in  the  Mortality  of  the  La  Ro^uette 
Prison  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in  Paris,  France. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  deaths  at  La  Roquette,  during  the  year  1846, 
as  compared  with  former  years.  The  explanation  of  the 
probable  cause  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  Monsieur  Dellessert  to  the  minister  of  the  interior 
for  the  year  1846 :  — 

"  Ttvday,  your  excellency  will  doubtless  see,  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  diminution  of  deaths  in  the  JIaison  Ccntrale  has  been  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  last  two  years  which  have  just  passed. 

"  These  results,  and  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  Hospital, 
always  very  low,  have  been  principally  determined  by  the  measures 
which    have  been  successively  introduced    in   the  discipline  of  the 
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Mmsm  Ccntralt  of  correct! anal  education^  and  vrhich  have  embraced, 
at  the  satne  lirne^  the  dress,  habiiaijr*n,  food,  and  exercbe  of  the 
young  convicts  —  the  dress,  by  the  permanent  subatiluiion  of  cloth 
for  linen  garments  j  the  habiintion,  by  a  better  system  of  ventilation 
and  of  heating  ;  the  food,  by  the  substjrniion  of  white  bread  for  brown 
bread  ;  i subtly,  exercise,  by  the  formation  of  separate  walking-pbces, 
which  now  exist  upon  the  empty  grounds  around  the  establishment* 

*'  As  to  tltis  last  nieaaure,  I  aai  anxious  to  state  to  your  excellency 
that  its  influence  has  been  —  so  to  speak  ^ —  immediate,  luid  that  my 
prophecies^  in  this  respect^  have  been  completely  realised,  indeed,  the 
formation  of  these  walking -pi  aces  has  permitted  ns  to  procure  sui!i- 
cieni  exercise,  every  day,  for  all  the  children,  without  exception,  and  to 
renew  the  air  of  these  cellji  entirely  during  the  time  th*U  they  are  oat 
walking-  From  al!  these  arrangements  comfort  has  resulted  for  the  chil- 
dren, which  has  reacted  powerfaily  upon  their  health  ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  hereto  state,  that  it  is  principally  to  the  use  of  corporeal  exer- 
cise that  the  dimmmion  of  mortality,  which  has  been  remarked  in 
1845  and  1846,  is  owing."  —  Rtp&ri  of  Mmisieur  Deiiesscrt  to  ike 
3iinisicr  of  tht  Interior, 


MORTALITY,  AND  PARDONS  ON  MEDICAL  GROUNDS  AMONG 
JUVENILE  PBISOXERS  AT  PARKHURST,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 
ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PRISON,  aSTH  OF 
DECEMBER,  1833,  TO  JUNE  30,  Jmj.  —  FrUm  Rtform,  p.  59. 

Jkerugt  Period  of  CoTt/immcni  about  Two  Yean  tmd  fhur  MavHStt, 


Time. 

nVfliTitfi} 

Brnttm 
Inthti 

PrO|K5t- 

Uim  of 

Kl 

rrnm.tr- 
deathxAnd 

ToUl  No, 
of  vtlMmem 

Fmiti 
IBM, 

IM2 
iSiS 
1S44 
ISlfi 

urn 

ToJuQtSO, 

lSi7 

96 

276 
247 
267 
43a 
d22 
043 

am 

00 

00 

00 

2 

00 

2 

4 

6 

I 

2 

m 

2 

2 

3 
00 

0^0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.4d 

0,04 

0.92 

o,ia 
2:m 

2.0 

0.0 

OJ 

0.8 

00 

0,00 

0.10 

0^0 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.7 

1.6 

0.0 

L14 

OJO 

0,92 

oas 

U7 

lis 

S5 
183 
S61 

203 
102 

147 

3314       1       U 

10 

4.35 

7.34 

X400 

Aitiiiinlly      1                          '             ' 

ll-f 

,3:1 

.43 

.81 

151 

Nora.  —The  >)'^t«m  ado^i!  «t  PtefkEhtint  \b  MtiiHnr  to  thni  nda^iiM  In  the  Amrrictn  Housea  of 
MtfyfiuiiUoti  Hiiil  ReAjf*!,  in  II<i-u>ii,  N*w  York,  miut  VM^tittlphm^  *iiee|ii  Ihai  tiiejf  hsrm  Ofbgf? 
laitd  tu  cultlfBiB  ftt  PjtfElmrfl^  work  lets  in  >bupd,  and  Rtv  fof  a  |ier  JMjd  wf  itwul  four  montbi,  si 
&tTt,  eanfinod  more  Itgun  uepAnie\f. 
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Mortality  of  the  Farm  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

This  school  is  on  Thompson's  Island,  124  acres  of  land, 
in  Boston  harbor,  about  5  miles  south-east  of  the  State-House, 
and  is  intended  for  disorderly  and  ungoverned  boys. 

The  system  pursued  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  Park- 
hurst,  except  that  it  has  no  short  period  of  separate  confine- 
ment at  first,  and  the  same  as  in  the  Houses  of  Reformation 
and  Refuge  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  except 
that  the  boys  lodge  in  separate  beds  in  a  common  dormitory, 
under  constant  and  careful  supervision,  work  more  on  land  and 
less  in  shops,  and  devote  more  time  to  school  instruction. 
The  following  letter  from  the  superintendent  shows  the  health 
and  mortality.  In  this  letter  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been 
but  one  death  since  1839.  This  means  from  sickness.  One 
boy  was  scalded  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  potatoes,  into  which 
he  fell,  was  removed  to  the  General  Hospital,  in  the  city,  and 
finally  died  in  consequence  of  the  injury ;  and  by  a  dreadful 
disaster  in  the  harbor,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1842,  the  teacher, 
the  boatman,  and  twenty-three  boys  were  drowned,  at  the  same 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  in  a  flaw  of 
wind,  in  a  dangerous  channel,  near  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
The  object  of  the  letter  was  simply  to  show  the  effect  on  life 
and  health  of  the  general  system  of  discipline,  instruction,  and 
employment  in  the  Farm  School. 

Boston,  Farm  School,  1848. 
"  Rev.  L.  Dwight  : 

**  Dear  Sir,  — 

"In  answer  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the 
ratio  of  mortality  at  this  institution,  I  would  beg  leave  to  state  that 
only  one  death  has  occurred  here  since  1839.  That  took  place  about 
three  years  ago,  since  which  time  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  call  a 
physician  to  see  any  of  the  boys. 

**  The  average  number  of  boys,  during  the  three  years  past,  has 
been  upwards  of  70,  and  for  six  years  past,  about  (K). 

*' The  number  received  here  since  June  11,  1841,  including  41 
then  at  the  institution,  is  3J30.     The  number  now  present  is  74. 
"  Respectfully  your?, 

"  ROBERT  MORRISON." 
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House  of  Reformation,  South  Boston, 

M^rialUif  t}/  iht  Hoitsf.  of  Rrformathn  ai  South  Boston ^  Mass^Jrom  April  1, 
1841,  to  w^pril  1,  1848»  accortlin^  to  Ikt  Staitment  *if  the  Stipanntendtni^  in  (¥ 
JjtUer  dalfd  May  3,  184ti  T^he  Stfsiem  hen  <tdnpttd  i>  Separate  Confinejnent 
at  A'lghi  for  tJm  largtr  Botfx,  and  Confintintfit  in  a  comtnon  Dorrmlorif,  in 
aepamie  fitdSj  Jhr  snmikr  /Ji>VJ,  ^ft«  tt^k  undtr  constant  Supervision  wi 
menu  i  tVork  in  Shops  htf  Dat{,  Extrcise  in  the  opin  wlir  (o^dhfr^  in  free  and 
tffsy  Communication^  mih  €otts(mil  SupermsioUj  and  Gardtnin^^  leaking 
Food  ai  a  common  TciWc,  Instntdion  in  School-room  and  Chttpelt  during  iht 
ff'eek^  and  on  the  Sahhalh  ;  dtvoHn*^  aboui  10  HoHr$  to  Sit€p^  ifc.^  fj  Hours  to 
Lfibor,  4  Honn  to  Sehoot  iTisirndion^  and  4  Hours  to  Exercise  and  Rtcreniioti^ 
Amitstmenl  aivt  Food,  This  has  been  the  SifsteMj  tmth  digld  Variaiviny  from 
the  firsL    Jtwrage  vfge,  o^ti/  13. 


Wbol* 
No, 

Avemffit 
No. 

Death*. 

In  tlie  Hi>use  froni  April  1 

,1841,  to  April 

l,1848,incJi)Blve, 

asQ  ' 

67 

3 

U                     At               II                14 

)84K  **     ** 

im% 

m 

40 

i\ 

U                     41               tl                l« 

1942,  **    *' 

\H%       *' 

81 

44 

0 

U                       II                1«                14 

H43,  •'    " 

J 844,        " 

103 

63 

0 

41                     it               14               41 

l,S44,  **     »* 

184.^,        ** 

82 

45 

I 

14                       44                14                II 

1845,  «     " 

lHt>,        ** 

104 

58 

1 

14                     il                II               44 

1846,  "     » 

lfe*47,        " 

120 

74 

1 

14                     (1                II               44 

1847,  "    '* 

164S,        » 

134 

75 

D 

**  Above  t  have  given  the  vi^hole  number  in  the  House  for  seven 
yetrs,  with  the  whole  Dumber  of  deaihs;  also,  the  whole  number, 
tnd  average  with  the  de^^ths  of  each  year  fleparately-  Ail  who  have 
died  in  the  InstUution  were  in  feeble  health  when  committed. 

**  Respectful  I V  voura, 

"Rev,  L.  BwioHT.  W/R.  LINCOLN/' 


Massachusetts  State  Farm  at  Westuoro*. 

This  establishment,  about  30  miles  west  from  Boston,  and 
2J  miles  north  of  the  Wesiem  Railroad,  is  neadjr  completed, 
for  th(^  accommoclaiion,  in  land  and  bnildings,  of  300  juvenile 
dclinqnents.  Some  generous  but  unknown  individnal  has 
entered  into  ti  benevolent  competition  with  the  Bay  Slate,  to 
see  which  will  go  farthest,  or  give  out  firsts  in  making  suitable 
provision  for  this  class  of  poor  children  and  youth.  He  has 
already  given  $10,000  twice,  and  more  than  tliat^  on  condi- 
tion,  that  the  state  would  do  as  much.  The  state  has  done 
it ;  and  the  result  is  the  foundation  of  a  noble  institution^ 
which  may  dispense  its  blessings  of  healthy  and  reformation, 
and  long  life,  for  ages,  to  thousands  of  poor  children  and 
youth,  who  might  otherwise  end  their  course  in  Prison  and 
m  crime. 
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House  of  Refuge,  New  York  Citt. 

Mortality  of  the  House  ofBefugt  for  Juvenile  Ddxnquents  of  both  Sexea,  in  the 
CUy  qfJSTew  York^  where  the  i^em  of  Separate  Confinement  at  Mght,  JVork 
in  Shops  by  Day^  Eixrcise  togtther  in  the  open  JHr^  takinft  Food  at  a  common 
Table,  Instruction  in  the  School^room  and  in  the  Chapel^  aunng  the  Week,  and 
on  the  Sabbath,  has  been  adopted  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Institution, 
January  1,  1825,  devoting  about  10  Hours  to  Steep,  fyc,  4  Hours  to  School 
Instruction,  6  Hours  to  Labor^  and  4  Hours  to  Exercise,  Recreation,  Cteanli- 
ness,  and  I^hod,    Average  Age  of  the  Children,  about  13  Years. 


Year. 

Received 
each  year. 

Remaining 
in  the  IIou«e. 

Indentured. 

Died. 

Authority. 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1833 
1834 
1842 
1643 
1844 
1846 

73 
147 
157 
159 
154 
144 
152 
194 
284 
224 
262 
256 

54 
154 
161 
161 
166 
144 
195 
229 
275 
306 
321 
287 

9 
38 
168 
148 
148 
128 
116 
137 
224 
161 
257 
190 

00 
00 
1* 
00 
00 

If 

3t 
00 
2 
5 

4 
00 

Ist  Annual  Report. 

2d  Annual   Report. 

3d   Annual    Report. 

4th  Annual   Report. 

5th  Annual   Report 

6th  Annual   Report. 

8th  Annual   Report. 

9th  Annual  Report. 
18th  Annual  Report. 
19th  Annual  Report. 
20th  Annual  Report. 
22d  Annual   Report. 

12  years.  § 

2206 

2453 

1724 

16 

Average 
each  year. 

183 

204 

143 

U 

*  The  first  death  in  the  institution  was  in  consequence  of  imprudently  swallowing  tincture  of 
cantharides. 

'  This  boy  was  sick  with  consumption  when  received. 

:  Two  died  of  cholera  out  of  99  suddenly  atucked  more  or  less  violently. 

J  Our  series  of  reports  is  deficient  for  the  years  1833,  from  1835  to  1841,  inclusive,  and  for  1845 
and  1847.  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  think  that  the  years  here  given  show  a  man  favora- 
ble bill  of  mortality  than  the  whole  would  show. 
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House  of  Refuge  in  Philadklphia. 

Jfortflii%  of  the  Hoiat  of  Effuge  for  Juvenile  BdinqumUt  cf  both  Seres ^  in 
iht  Oittj  of  PhUaddphioy  wksft  iht  Sifstem  of  ^ptjraie  Co?j/?riemetj<  <U 
JV^Wj  ^r^rk  in  Shops  %  Dmf,  Ej^dse  tagttMr  in  tht  open  Air,  taking  tka 
Fbod  ai  a  coTnmQn  T'ahte,  retetmng  hiBtrudion  in  a  Sckool-rooTii  and  in  ths 
C^pe/,  durtng  the  Wttk  and  on  tks  Sahbaik,  devoting  about  10  Haur*  to  SUept 
&fc,  4  Hours  to  School  Instrudion^  6  Hour$  to  Labor ^  and  4  Hnurs  to  Exer- 
ciscf  E&cTtalion^  VleaidinesSj  and  Food*  Amragt  Agt  of  the  Ckiidreut  about 
13  ¥ear$. 


y«r. 

BccfilTed. 

EpmaininE- 

Indentctrsd. 

Dif^d. 

AuthorUy^ 

1829 

80 

80 

00 

0 

Ifit  Annual  Report. 

1S30 

140 

110 

58 

1* 

2d   AnEiua.!  Report 

1^^ 

114 

151 

SI 

2 

4  th  Annual  lie  port. 

1634 

01 

154 

76 

1 

6th  Annual  Report- 

1835 

127 

175       ' 

57 

7 

7ih  Annual  Report. 

1836 

117 

169 

67 

0 

8th  Annual  Report* 

1837 

84 

123 

54 

1 

9th  Annu^il  Ropoi-t. 

1833 

103 

150 

34 

2 

lOth  Annunl  Report 

1840 

137 

lao 

65 

0 

12th  Annual  Bi?port. 

1841 

89 

148 

70 

1 

13th  Annual  Report. 

1S43 

110 

150 

58 

3 

14th  Annual  Rt-port 

1343 

100 

150 

54 

3 

15th  Annual  Report. 

1B44 

102 

168 

55 

0 

I6th  Annual  Report 

1845 

99 

158 

60 

1 

17ih  Annual  Report. 

liyenn.t 

1409 

2066 

659 

ai 

Avemge 
number. 

106 

117 

47 

14 

1 

f  Tti«  ftfurat  in  the  Rr«i  talamn  |^it«ral|y  indgdc  only  thcw  rescind  for  tbe  tint  \ 
pom  wuttlug  for  i€3t  1^^*  1339*  IM6, 1B47,  mod  J  §48. 


PRISON   DISCIPLINE,  AND   ITS   RESULTS  AS  SEEN   IN   RECOM- 
MITMENTS, IN  FRANCE. 

A  Letter  of  S*  E,,  the  Mikestkr  of  the  InterioRj  in  Reply 
TO  A  Lettj^r  of  Lord  Brougham,  translated  from  the 
French  for  the  Prison  Discipline  Society's  Report. 

"1.  Is  t!ic  Bagne*  of  Roehefort  destined  for  the  reception  of  c rim- 
inals  in  general,  or  for  those  whose  crimes  have  heen  of  the  most 
serious  nature? " 

'  Thia  word  aignitieA  a  pl&ce  wherie  galley  Bkvei  are  eonflncd 
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*A  royal  ordinance  of  the  20th  of  August  classed  those  con- 
demned to  the  punishment  of  compulsory  labor  as  follows :  — 

**  To  the  Bagne  of  Toulon,  those  condemned  to  10  years  of  labor 
or  less. 

*'  To  the  Bagnes  of  Brest  and  Rochefort,  those  condemned  to  more 
than  10  years. 

"  This  ordinance  has  been  repealed  by  another  ordinance  of  the 
9th  of  December,  1836. 

**  Since  that  time,  the  galley  slaves  have  been  sent  without  distinc- 
tion to  the  three  Bagnes. 

'*  The  measure  of  1828  had  not  produced  any  moral  improvement." 

**  2.  Are  the  criminals  at  Rochefort  placed  under  the  discipline  of 
the  Bagnes  on  account  of  ferocity  of  character  ?  " 

''  The  discipline  is  the  same  in  the  three  Bagnes.'' 

"3.  Is  it  the  genera]  opinion  that  the  discipline  of  the  Bagnes  has 
some  reformatory  influence,  or  that  the  criminals  leave  their  Prison  as 
bad  as  at  the  periods  of  their  arrest  1 " 

'*  It  is  a  matter  of  public  and  judicial  notoriety,  that  the  criminals, 
far  from  improving  in  the  Bagnes,  go  out  from  them  more  corrupt'' 

4.  "  How  do  you  insure  society  against  the  outrages  of  the  crim- 
inals after  their  liberation?" 

**  The  law  places  them  under  the  supervision  of  the  high  police 
thus  defined  by  the  44th  article  of  the  penal  code  : 

**  The  effect  of  a  return  under  the  supervision  of  the  high  police, 
will  be  to  give  to  the  government  the  right  of  determining  certain 
places  in  which  the  condemned  will  be  forbidden  to  appear  afler  he 
shall  have  undergone  his  punishment.  Besides,  the  criminal  will  be 
obliged  to  declare,  before  he  is  put  at  liberty,  the  place  where  he 
wishes  to  fix  his  residence ;  he  will  receive  a  bill  of  the  road,  regulat- 
ing his  journey,  from  which  he  cannot  swerve,  and  his  stay  at  each 
place  on  the  road. 

*'  He  will  be  obliged  to  present  himself,  within  24  hours  after  his 
arrival,  before  the  mayor  of  the  community.  He  will  not  be  allowed 
to  change  his  residence  without  having  indicated,  3  days  before,  the 
place  where  he  proposes  to  live,  and  without  having  received  from 
him,  (the  mayor,)  a  new  bill  of  the  route." 

*'  This  is  the  means  that  the  administration  has  at  its  disposal.  It 
is  of  very  little  efBcacy,-  especially  since  the  establishment  of  new 
ways  of  communication  caused  by  the  railways. 

**  The  presence  of  criminals  is  a  permanent  danger  to  society." 

"5.  Do  you  find  that  liberated  criminals  are  of\en  for  a  second 
time  led  into  crime  and  punishment?" 

"The  relapses  of  criminals  are  frequent.  It  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  deep  corruption,  and  of  a  system  of  punishment 
which  they  dread  but  little,  and  wliich  they  prefer  to  that  of  the  Cen- 
tral Houses  of  Correction." 

"  6.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  character 
of  the  criminals  by  their  being  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  pec^lef " 

**  The  effect  of  this  disgrace  is  nothing  to  the  prisoners  who  have 
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relapsed,  and,  above  all,  upon  violent,  determined  characters.  Those 
who  have  still  some  feelingii  of  shame  and  of  disgrace,  show  them- 
eelves  affected  by  it," 

*■  7.  What  is  the  eflTect  of  it  upon  the  people!" 

''Generally  it  is  beneficial.  This  is  an  accesaory  punishment  that 
the  governmenl  is  determined  to  maintiiin* 

'*  A  law  of  the  ^ih  of  April,  1832,  which  has  modified  the  penal 
code  of  1810,  has,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  rendered  the 
additional  punishment  of  the  exposure  discretionary  for  the  judge,  in 
the  pface  of  being  obligatory. 

"During  many  years,  the  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  the  Bagnea 
chained  to  each  other  by  bands  of  from  200  to  300,  A  royal  ordinance 
of  the  9th  of  December,  1836,  suppressed  ihis  mode  of  transport, 
which  was  a  kind  of  public  exposure^  and  replaced  it  by  transporting 
them  singly," 

"8.  How  many  prisoners  of  the  Bagnes  are  there  in  France?" 

'*  Their  nnmber  in  the  three  Bagnes  is  from  7000  to  8000," 

"9.  How  many  of  them  are  set  at  liberty  annually?'* 

"From  900  to  1000," 

10,  "What  punishment  do  yoti  substitute  for  that  of  the  Bagnes^ 
when  you  do  not  condemn  to  this  punishment?" 

"  According  to  the  penal  code,  the  punishment  of  reclusion  is 
substituted — an  afflictive  and  disgraceful  punishment,  like  that  of 
compulsory  labor,  and  which  is  undergone  in  a  3Iaison  de  Force" 

"U.  How  many  are  there  discharged  annually  from  the  other 
Prisons  besides  the  Bagnes?" 

"  From  6000  to  7000  prisoners,  of  both  sexes,  go  out  annually  from 
the  Central  Maisans  de  Force  and  Houses  of  Correction.  These 
Houses  are  appropriated,— 

"  J  St,  To  prisoners  of  both  sexes*"     (Penal  Code,  21,) 

**  2d,  To  the  criminals  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  more 
than  a  year."     (Royal  ordinance  of  t)ie  6th  June,  1830,) 

**3d.  To  women  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labor*" 
(Penal  Code,  16) 

**  Those  condemned  to  1  year  of  imprisonment,  or  less,  suffer  their 
punishment  in  Prisons  of  different  departments.  The  number  com- 
mitted and  discharged  annually  at  these  Prisons  is  about  36,000  pris- 
oners. The  mean  population  of  these  Prisons  is  from  8000  to  9000, 
The  duration  of  the  imprisonment  in  them  varies  from  6  days  to  a 
year.     The  mean  is  about  3  months," 

12.  "  Of  the  two  classes  of  prisoners,  those  who  have  sufifered  un- 
der the  Bagne,  and  those  who  have  suffered  simple  imprisonment,  which 
more  fre<|ueolly  fall  back  into  crime?" 

The  reply  to  if  lis  question  may  be  found  on  the  38th  page 
of  the  report  of  tlie  king,  upon  the  general  accoutit  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  France,  during  the  year 
1844,  the  last  report  which  has  been  pnbUshed. 

We  find  there  the  following  returns  upon  the  influence  of 
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detention  in  the  Bagnes  and  in  the  Central  Houses,  respecting 
those  set  at  liberty,  during  11  years,  from  1830  to  1840  :  — 

Criminals.  —  "  Discharged  from  the  Bagnes,  7291  convicts.  Num- 
ber of  discharged  convicts  recommitted  in  the  space  of  5  years, 
1905. 

<<  Discharged  from  the  Central  Houses,  from  1830  to  1840,  60,334 ; 
of  the  above,  recommitted,  in  the  space  of  5  years,  18,017 ;  propor- 
tion, 30  in  100. 

''  Proportion  of  the  number  relapsed  to  those  discharged,  26  in  100. 

'*  The  number  of  those  discharged  from  the  Bagnes,  in  proportion 
to  the  recommitments,  is,  therefore,  smaller  than  those  discharged 
from  the  Central  Houses.  But  it  is  well  to  notice  that  the  difference 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  convicts  discharged  in  the  first  years, 
and  that,  for  the  last  four  (1837  to  1840)  years,  the  proportion  of  the 
recommitments  to  the  discharges  is  almost  the  same  for  the  two 
classes  of  convicts. 

*'  In  1840,  the  proportion  for  both  has  been  as  35  to  100." 

We  find  also,  in  the  same  report,  the  following  accounts  of 
the  recommitments :  — 

Accused, — ''Of  7195  convicts  arraigned  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes,  1821  were  there  for  the  second  time.  That  is,  25  recom- 
mitments in  100.      Of  these,  1821  were  recommitted. 

''  179  were  old  convicts  of  the  Bagnes. 

''704  had  suffered  their  punishment  in  the  Central  Houses. 

''938  had  been  condemned  to  1  year,  or  less  than  a  year,  of 
imprisonment,  and  had  suffered  their  punishment  in  the  Prisons  in 
the  departments,"    {Prisons  departemeniaUs.) 

Arraigned.  —  "  In  89,014  arraigned  and  tried  in  1844, 15,041  were 
recommitted.     That  is,  169  in  1000,  or  nearly  17  in  100. 

"  In  the  15,041  recommitted,  748  had  suffered  the  punishment  of 
compulsory  labor ;  4726  came  out  from  the  Central  Houses ;  9567  had 
undergone,  in  the  separate  Prisons,  an  imprisonment  of  a  year  or  less." 

"  Have  there  been  any  outbreaks  among  the  prisoners?  " 

"  There  have  not  been  any  general  outbreaks,  but  partial  rebellions; 
and  these  rebellions,  always  rare,  have  been  suppressed  without  pun- 
ishment." 

"Are  not  they,  the  prisoners  in  the  Bagnes,  taken,  quite  often,  in 
crimes  of  violence?" 

The  reply  shows  that  there  have  been  five  cases. 

"Are  not  the  disbanded  soldiers  often  taken  in  the  same  crimes, 
particularly  in  disturbances  ?  " 

"Disbanded  soldiers  frequently  find  an  occupation;  they  are  sought 
out  by  the  proprietors ;  they  are  rarely  accused  of  crime,  and  rarely, 
also,  have  they  been  found  in  uproars." 

(Signed)  "  DUCHATEL, 

*'Pmr  de  France." 
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K.  M,  WILLIS,                                                     ^^H 

JAMES  MEANS. 
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LIFC   DIRECTORS, 
BY  TUX  PATMEMT  OP  ONE  HUNORKO  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARD!. 


Albany,  N,  Y, 
*Van  Reiisiielaer,  Stephen 

Bo$ton. 
Appleton,  Samuel 
Arinstrons,  Sainuel  T. 
*Bussey,  Beujamin 
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Greene,  William  P. 
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•Smith,  Peter 

PorUnumth,  N,  H. 
Coues,  S.  E. 

RoeheHer,  N.  Y. 
•Bissell,  Josiah 

SaUm,  Mom, 
•Peabody,  Joseph 

IVorcetter,  Mau. 
Abbott,  J.  S.  C. 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwigbt 
Salisbury,  Stephen 
Sweetser,  Seth.  by  3  Sisteii 
•Waldo,  Daniel 


LIFE   MEMBERS, 


BY  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND   UPWARDS. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Delavan,  Edward  C. 
"Hopkins,  Samuel  M. 
Mclntire,  Archibald 
Norton,  John  C. 

Andorer,  Matt, 
•Cornelius,  Elias 
Edwards,  Justin 
•Porter,  Ebenezer 
Woods,  Leonard 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Lewis,  Levi,  by  Officers  of 

the  Prison 
Seymour,  James  S. 
Smith.  B.  C,  by  Officers  of 

the  Prison 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Backus,  John  A. 
•McKim,  W.  D. 

Bath,  N.  H. 
Sutherland,  David,  by  Ira 
Goodale 

Betiford,  N.  Y, 
•Jay.  John 
Jay,  William 

Beverly. 
Oliphant,  David 

Boston. 
Adams,  Nehemiah 
•Amory,  John 
Beecher,  Edward 
Beccher,  Lyman 
•Blake,  George 
•Bowdoin,  James 
•Brimmer,  Martin 


Brooks,  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Jr. 
Chadwick,  Ebenezer 
•Clapp,  Joshua 
•Cobb,  Richard 
•Codman,  Catharine 
Codman,  Elizabeth 
Codman,  Charles  R. 
Codman,  Henry 
Cogswell,  William 
Cushin?,  John  P. 
Dana,  Nathaniel 
*Dorr,  Samuel 
•Ecklcy,  David 
Edwards,  Henry 
•Eliot,  William  H. 
Emmons,  N.  H. 
Forbush,  Jonathan 
Froth inff ham,  N.  L. 
Gray,  Horace 
Gray,  John  C. 
•Green,  Samuel 
•Greene,  Gardiner 
•Greenwood,  F.  W.  P. 
Hill,  Henry 
•Homer,  George  J. 
Jones,  Anna  P. 
•Jones,  John  Coffin 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Samuel 
Lawrence,  William 
•Lyman,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Marvin,  T.  R. 
•McLean,  Ann 
Munroe,  Edmund 
Newhall,  Cheever 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray 


Parker,  Daniel  P. 
Parker,  Ebenezer 
•Parker,  John 
Parkman,  Francis 
Potter,  Alonzo 
Quincy,  Josiah 
Rand,  Asa 
•Randall,  John 
Raiitoul,  Robert 
Reed,  Benjamin  T. 
Rice,  Henrv 
Ropes,  Wifliam 
Saflbrd,  Daniel 
Sears,  David 
Stoddard,  Charies 
Thomdike,  Israel 
Vose,  Thomas 
Wales,  Thomas  B. 
Warren,  John  C. 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  D. 
•Winthrop,  Thomas  L. 
•Wisner,  Benjamin  B. 
Worthington,  William 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Carrol,  D.  L. 

Cambridge,  Ma$i, 
Donnison,  C.  L. 
•Farwell,  Levi 
G  reenleaf.  Simon 
Holland,  JPrederic  West 

Canandaigm,  N.  Y. 
Eddy,  Ansel  G. 

Cat$tm,  N.  Y. 
Cooke.  Thomas  B. 
Day,  Orrin 
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CKurtttion,  S.  C* 
Cotnmgt  Jasper 

CfutrltMtoump  Jfori* 
Curiis,  Jaf«il 
Walker,  wmiam  J.,  Jr* 

Coxackte,  N.  K 
*Vim  Dy ckf  Abraham 

DamyrSf  Statt^ 
BrajnaOf  Alilion  P. 
'^QowleSf  George 
•Oftkes,  Caleb 

Dorch^MUTf  Matt, 
*CcKlnian,  John 

Dou^lttMJi  Farm,  L^L 

Douj^mMBfGf^T^f  hy  iht  hand 

ofmn.  Joauna  D^Umine 

Edinturgh,  BceiisjvL 
Dudop,  Jolriii 

Pairj^tdj  Ctmn* 
*Shennau/Roger  M* 

*Ax1eU,  Henry 

Ol0utt4ttrf  Mats. 
*Jeweit.  David  ^  by&  Lady 

Hampf&n,  JV.  H, 
Harrij,  Roswejj 

Hartfirdf  C&mi. 
If  awes,  J  pel 
Spriog,  £!laniud 

iiaiyerhiUf  Mati. 
Keehy,  George 
Pbelpa,  Dudley 

fptwieh,  Mast, 
Kimball,  EhvUl 

•Crane,  Eiim  W. 

Marblfheadf  Mass* 
•Hooper^  Nafhajiid 
•RMii,  William 

Marifland, 
MelniirCp  JamcR,  by  a  Fficnd 
in  Newbury  port 

Middieton^Hf  CvntL 
Crtine,  John  B. 

Milton^  Mast, 
*Tiicker,  Nalhariiel 

Newark.  N.  J. 
HamlUoH,  W.  T, 

Nembur^,  MaU. 
Wright,  Henry  C, 

B«Jiiier,  William  B. 
■Bartleu,  William 


*  Brown,  Moses 

Dimmick,  Luiher  P. 
Dimmickr  Mrs,  Lulber  F. 

Pfoudiitj  John 

By  a  douaiion  in  book$  from 
Charles  Whipple^  to  consti- 
tute the  following  persons 
Life  Mamber^: 

Davis,  Mary  A- 

GrccjdeaA  Ma/y 

Oreenlear  AflaryC« 

tiodgit,  Mary  D. 

TbampKtii,  oarah 

Nac  Havenj  CoftrL 
Bacon,  Leonard 
Htevfsletf  Jamci 
Fitrh,  K leaser  T* 
EobintoUj,   Charlei,   by  Ju« 

Sister  ElizAbelh 
Salisbury,  Abby 

iVrto  Yori  Cii^, 
Adam^,  Willi  am 
Allen^,  Stcph^a 
•AstoT^  John  Jarob 
'Avtirill,  ilcman 
Beibune,  G.  W. 
Boormanj  J. 
BroAr^ter,  J  (Joseph 
Broadhcad,  Dr, 
*Cban]bers,  Wilham 
Cheeper,  Geortc  13* 
Cojt*  Samuel  IL 
Crosby,  W.  B. 
E&Hburii^  Man  ton 
*Falcoue r.  A  rchibald 
Hedges,  Timodiy 
How,  Fiflher 

Johmon,  William  Samuel 
*Leno3lj  Robert 
Mason,  Cyrus  W. 
MttilM!w*a/Johu  M, 
McAutey,  Tiiuiiiai 
*Milnor^  James 
Ptttton,  William 
Perril,  Pelatiali 
*Post,  Joel 
•Proudfil,  Alexander 
Phillips,  W.  W, 
Rfiwrand,  Henry  A. 
"RiUgicriit  Henry 
Sell  filler.  J.  F* 
Shatxel,  Jaeob 
Sprin^^,  Giirdiner 
*S(iwr,  Pbiluiiioii  R. 
8tophcn{,  J,  C. 
Ta|4>aii,  Arthur 
•Varick*  Richiwd 
*  Ward,  Samuel 
"Woolsey,  WiHlam  W, 

Pfftrbf>rc%  IV.  Y. 
Smith,  Gemt 

rhjhdrfphi£tf  Ptfm, 
Alilen,  Solomon 
•Carey,  Matthew 
Elmed,  Thomas 
Ely,  Etr%  Stiles 


*  Henry  ^  Alexandcr 

*  Livingston,  Gilbert  R. 
Skinner  J  Thoma*  E. 

FittsJM,  Mau^ 
New  Ion,  Edward  A, 

Piifimmlh^  Mati^ 
EobbiEiJt  Joaiah 

Portitmi,  Me, 
Dwighl,  Wilbam  T. 
Tyhr,  Oeaiiett 

Partfmoufh,  N.  H. 
Coue^^  Lui^y  LouUa 
GGodwIn^  Ii-tiabod 
Peabody,  Andrew  P.,  by  L 

dies  of  his  Society 
"Tread we] I;,  Mrs.  Ann 

Cuytfsri  Cornelius 

Proridtncrf  R.  /, 
•Ivei,  Thomai  P» 
Way  I  and,  Francis 
CJevdand,J.  P. 

Rahwayj  N.  J. 
Squier t  Job 

Sidem,  Mast* 
Em«rr*rmt  Brown 
Phillips,  Stephen  a 
Williams,  VVdltam 
Worcester,  Zervia  F, 

8chentciady,  N.  Y. 
•Sinith,  Peter 

Siifijti^fieldf  Mass. 
Osgood,  Samuel 

Thatmstimf  M*. 
*Roge,  Daniel 

Trou,  iV.  F. 
Tiicker,  Mark 

IMta,  N,  Y. 

Lansinfp  D.  C. 
Slocking,  Samuel 
*Variek,  Abraham 

WtMt  HiicrrhiU,  Mast. 
Cross,  Abijah 

Wtthergfiildf  C<wm, 
Barrett,  Gerrish 
Pilsbury,  Amos 

Wiliinmstojm,  Mtut, 
•Griffin,  Fdwo/d  D. 

H'7<Hfa**c f,  Mt. 
Hooker,  Edward  W. 

WtrrsetUr^  Mast. 
Pouter,  Alfred  DwtgHt 
Lincoln,  johti  W. 
Sah!iburyLStejf>ben 
-Waldo,  Daniel 
WaJdo.E.S.&R. 
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30^           1 

^H                           SUBSCRIPTIONS   AND 

DONATIONS, 

1 

^B                                   Far  the  Year  ending  May  20,  1848. 

^1 

Balton,  Feter  II. 

5  00 

Htibbard,  William  J. 

200         ^^H 

^H             Adami,  Z.  B. 

2  00 

Dana,  Ephraim 

2  00 

Kumphreif,  William 

200               H 

^^B             Adatif  Johu  IL 

a  00 

2  00 

Jackaon,  fcharle* 

20  00               ■ 

^^H             Aiken,  Silas 

2  00 

2  OO 

Jack  son,  Charlen 

25  m          ■ 

u  DO 

Dearborn,  Nathaniel 

1  00 

Jac'^hij,  Benjiiirtin 
Jameson,  William  H 

1  00              ■ 

^^B             AiMlerooQ,  Uufui 

2  00 

Denny,  Daniel 

2  00 

.   2  00               H 

^H             JUidr«w«,  K  T. 

2  00 

Dickinson,  a  N. 

5  00 

J  arris  l)cniing 

10  00              ■ 

^^H             And^wtf  HeDry 

d  00 

Diiwell,  J.  J. 

10  00 

John;4oii,  Samuel,  two                        ^H 

2i  00 

Dwii^ht,  Edmund 

25  00 

yejMTi 

10  00               ■ 

^^H              AppJeton,  Samuel 

2-5  00 

Edmand*,  J.  W. 

10  00 

Jonei,  Anna  P, 

20  00               ■ 

^^H              Apple ton^  William 

25  00 

EUot,  Samuel  A. 

m  00 

JvticHt  Hliphalet 

2  00               ■ 

^^H              Auntiu,  S.J  Jr. 

5  00 

Elliott,  C.  A. 

2  00 

Jones,  Henry  H. 

2  00               ■ 

^^m             Bucau,  Fra-ncb 

a  00 

Eaads,  WilliMi  T. 

2  00 

Kendall,  A 

a  00          ■ 

^H             B,,A,E. 

5  00 

Evi^rett,  ElLxa  O. 

5  00 

K.  A. 

2  00             H 

^^H             BuJieh,  Jotpph 

5  00 

Fales,  Sumiiel 

6  00 

Kidder,  J.  G, 

3  00             H 

^B             Bnllnrd,  Joaet^h 

S  00 

Faxon,  George  N. 

2  00 

KLmbaU,  Daniel 

2  00               ■ 

^^H             Bimsfoft,  JA<>ob 

2  00 

Fearing,  A.,  ^  Coh, 
Field,  B.  F. 

5  00 

Kimball,  J  am  en  Wh. 

2  00               H 

^H             BAmei,  D.  W. 

2  00 

2  00 

Knott,  Jame*,  &  Son 

2  00               ■ 

^H              Bunes,  3.  H.   . 

2  00 

Pisk,  J. 

o  00 

Khun,  a  H. 

a  00           ■ 

^H            BBt««,  Jolm 

a  00 

Fletcher,  Richaid 

2  00 

Lamsiiri,  Edwin 

2  00               ■ 

^H              BeQl^  Ann 

1  00 

Friend 

I  00 

l^ng,  William 

2  00               ■ 

^^B              B  i  gelawt  George  T. 
^H              Bkk«,  Edward 

5  00 

Friend 

£  00 

Idwrenue,  Amoa  A- 

60  DO                ■ 

2  00 

Frieiid 

5  00 

loo  00            ^M 

^H             Bond,  QtiQr^e  W. 

2  00 

Friend 

10  OO 

Lawrence,  Samuel 

m  m          ■ 

^^H             Bond^  RicliiLrd 

3  00 

French,  Jona. 

5  OO 

Lawrence,  William 

60  00               H 

^H              Boardman,  WilliaM  H.  5  00 

Fuller,  Henry  H, 

2  00 

Lee,  Thoro« 

2600                H 

^^H             Bradford,  John 

200 

Gilbert,  I^muel 

2  00 

Lee,  Henry,  Jr* 

3  00               H 

^H            Brooke,  Peter  G. 

2a  IB 

Gilbert,  Samuel 

2  00 

Leland,  Sherman 

200               H 

^H             Brooks,  Pptcr  C,  Jf. 

20  00 

Gilbert,  Timothy 

2  00 

Lincoln,  M.  S, 

2<X>              ■ 

^H             Brown,  Charles  H. 

200 

Goodile,  J. 

2  00 

Lincoln,  William 

200               H 

^H             Brjant,  Oridle^  J.  F 

3  00 

Gray,  Fraiicia  C, 

ao  00 

Uttlchalo.  S.  S. 

600               H 

^H           B.  T. 

2  00 

Gray,  Frederic  T. 

2  00 

Lodge,  J.  K 

600              ■ 

^H            Bullofd,  William  S. 

3  00 

Gray,  John  C, 

10  00 

Lodge,  Jamea 

200               H 

^^H             Burgess,  Ben.,  &  Son8»  o  00 

Grav,  WiUiam 

200 

Lodge,  J.  K 

6  00               H 

^^H             Burton,  Warren 

2  00 

Greene,  B.  D. 

600 

Loririg,  Charles  G, 

2  00                ■ 

^^H             Bmlcrp  Jamei 

2  00 

Greene,  J.  t?.  C. 
Guiid,  Benjamin 

10  00 

luring,  Abby  M* 

10  00          H 

^H            Cabot,  Henry 

6  00 

6  00 

IjOring,  Abigail 
Low,  J,  J. 

to  00           H 

^^1             CaLlender,  George 
^B             Carers  Thomaii  O. 

5  00 

Hale,  M.  L. 

2  00 

2  00                H 

6  OO 

Eall,  Andrew  T- 

3  00 

Low  J  Franein 

200               H 

^I             C^nh 

iS  00 

Hill,  Beiiry 

300 

Lowell,  F>ftnci»  C. 

10  00          H 

^H             Civsli 

337 

HaB,  J,  P. 

200 

Lowell,  John  A, 

2500               H 

^H             Chapm&a,  Jotutthaa 

10  00 

Hallet,  Jam«i  H, 

200 

Lrnian,  Thcudore 
%Lirsh,  John 

100  00          H 

^H             Chamberlain,  N.  B. 

2  00 

Harrey,  Peter 

2  m 

200              ■ 

^H              Chandler,  P.  W. 

200 

UaTeii;  Franklin 

.1    WW 

>Uiiiia,  Jatnesi 

200              ■ 

^^H             Chandler,  Abid 

200 

Eayward,  George 

o  IK> 

Mellen,  Mosei 

300               H 

^H             Channing,  Walter 

2  00 

Howard,  Benj. 

20O 

Merriam,  S,  P. 
MejCT,  P.J, 

1 00          H 

^^1             Chickering,  Jqua^ 

6  00 

Hicks,  Jaraea  H. 

2  00 

200               ■ 

^^1              Chaate,  Hufiia 

200 

Hillard,  Geurgc  S. 

2  m 

Mills,  Charles  K. 

aaoo          ■ 

^^1              Claup,  Jamos  B. 
^^1             Coomaii,  Ifeuty 

200 

Hill,  Henry 

500 

Newman,  Samuel  H. 

1 00          H 

10  00 

Hill,  Jeremiah 

2  0<> 

Newman,  Henry 

200               H 

^H              Curdij9«  Thunia^a 

6  00 

Holmes,  William 

2  00 

Nickerion,  Tho,  W, 

1  00             ■ 

^H             Cotton,  Hill,  &  Co. 

5  00 

Homans,  John 

30O 

Noyes,  BanieV 

200              ■ 

^H             Caftlfl«  Benj.  R. 

2  00 

Homer,  Charles 

2  00 

Osgood,  Umc 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray 

200         ^^M 

600 

Hooper,  Samuel 

10  00 

2000        ^^M 

^H            Ciutifl,  Charles  F. 

200 

Hosmer,  Zelotes 

2  00 

Paige,  J.  W. 
Parker,  Charlea  H, 

300        ^^M 

^H             Curtiii,  George  T. 

300 

Howard.  Benjamin 

2  00 

600         ^^M 

^B             Cartia,  T.  B. 

5  00 

Howe,  George 

10  00 

Parker,  Daniel  P. 

10  00               H 

^H            Cuvhine,  T.  P. 
^m            Cutler.TUny 

200 

Howe,  Samuel  0. 

10  00 

Parker,  James 

10  00                ■ 

200 

Howe,  J,  C. 

aoo 

Parker,  M.  S. 

200                ■ 
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Parsons,  S.  2  00 

Payson,  Samuel  R.  2  00 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.  25  00 

Pholps,  Abel  5  00 

Phipps,  AV.  S.,&Co.  6  00 

Pike,  James  S.  2  00 

Pluramcr,  Avery  2  00 

Prescott,  William  H.  10  00 

Proctor,  J.  C.  2  00 

Putnam,  J.  P.  2  00 

Quincy,  T.  D.  2  00 

'iuincy,  Josiah,  Jr.  10  00 

lland,  Edward  S.  2  00 

Reed,  Benjamin  T.  6  00 

Rhea,  William  A.  2  00 

Rice,  J.  P.  6  00 

Richards,  Reuben  3  00 

Robbins,  Edward  H.  6  00 

Robinson,  S.  2  00 

Rogers,  John  G.  2  00 

Rogers,  John  H.  2  00 

Rogers,  Warren  A.  2  00 

Ropes,  Hardy  2  00 

Ropes,  WUliara  10  00 

Russell,  C.  Theodore  2  00 

Russell,  N.  P.  10  00 

Russell,  Thomas  II.  2  00 

Safford,  Daniel  10  00 

Salisbury,  Samuel  2  00 

Savage,  James  10  00 

Sawyer,  M.  2  00 

S.  W.  D.  6  00 

Scudder,  Charles  2  00 

Seaver,  Benjamin  2  00 

Sergeant,  Bodwell  2  00 

Shaw,  Robert  G.  30  00 

Shute,  James  M.  2  00 

Sigoumey,  Henry  10  00 

Simonds,  Artemas  2  00 

Simpson,  M.  S.  6  00 

Skinner,  Francis  6  00 

Smith,  Henry  2  00 

Smith,  J.  W.  2  00 


Smith,  Sumner,  &  Co.  3  00 
South  Boston  Iron  Co.  6  00 

Sprague,  Peleg  2  00 

Sprague,  Phineas  5  00 

Steele,  Robert  1  00 

Stevenson,  T.  J.  2  00 

Stoddard,  Charles  3  00 

Stone.  William  W.  60  00 

Storer,  Robert  B.  2  00 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  2  00 

Sumner,  Bradford  2  00 

Sumner,  Charles  10  00 

Swett,  Samuel  2  00 

Tappan,  L.  W.  4  00 

Tenncy,  Samuel  2  00 

Tbaxter  &  Rice,  5  00 
Thornton,  J.  Wingate  2  00 

Thwing,  S.  C.  2  00 

Ticknor,  George  10  00 

Tilden,  Joseph  2  00 

Trott,  George  6  00 

Tufts,  James  3  00 

Tufts,  Quincy  1  00 

Turpin,  John  H.  2  00 
Upham,  Appleton,  & 

Co.  10  00 

Vinton,  A.  H.  2  00 

Wallcy,  Samuel  H.  10  00 

Ware,  John  3  00 

Warren,  Charles  H.  5  00 

Warren,  John  C.  10  00 

Watto,  Francis  0.  2  00 

Welch,  Francis  3  00 

Wells,  John  10  00 

WeUs,  John  B.  2  00 

W.  F.  W.  2  00 

White,  B.  C.  3  00 

White,  Ferdinand  E.  3  00 

Whiton,  James  M.  2  00 

WhitweU,  W.  S.  2  00 
Wigglesworth,  Edward  2  00 

Wilde,  George  C.  2  00 
Wilkins,  Carter,  &  Co.   5  00 


Williams,  Moses  6  00 

Williams,  David  II.  2  00 

WUlis,  Nathaniel  6  00 

Winchester,  W.  P.  2  00 

Andoceft  MoMt, 
Peck,  Solomon  2  00 

Cambridge,  Mau. 
Bigelow,  Tyler  6  00 

Bond,  William  C.  2  00 

Bowen,  Francii  2  00 

Norton,  Andrews  10  00 
Sparks,  Jared  10  00 

Charlettown,  Mau. 
nurd,  John  6  00 

Mackintire,  E.  P.  2  00 

Jpnoiehf  Masi. 
Caldwell,  Ebenezer,      6  00 

Little  Rock,  Arkaneoi. 
Brodie,  George  9  75 

SomerviUe,  Mau. 
Bell,  Luther  Y.  10  00 

South  Boston,  Mau. 
Hayward,  Ebeneaer      2  GO 

WaUrtown,  Mau. 
Cashing,  J.  P.  20  GO 

Wet&)oro,  Mau. 
Denny,  George  8  00 

Woreeater,  Mau. 
Allen,  George,  2  00 

Barton,  Judge,  Hon.  2  50 
Salisbury,  Stephen  10  00 
Waldo,  Mrs.  100  00 
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PAET  L— 

County  PrlfloM  and  HoasM  of  Correction, .. 

Boston  New  Jail,. 

Conitraetion  of  County  Prisooe  la  the  BM» 
of  New  York, 
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CONSTITUTION 


3?rfEion  Bi&tipUne  Socfttj?. 


Article  L    Thifi  Society  lihnil  be  called  the  Pkison  DociFLiitm  Soctitir. 

A  AT.  2.  It  shniJ  be  the  object  oF  thi^  Society  to  promoie  this  improvement  of 
Public  Prisons. 

Akt  3.  it  ahalL  be  the  duly  of  ili'sst  Society  to  take  mewurefl  for  cfFectiug  liie 
fitriiiAtioii  of  one  or  more  Prison  Discipline  Bocietie*  in  eotch  of  tlie  United  Staleo, 
atid  to  GDop^mLc  with  all  such  Societies  in  accomplishing  the  obj/ect  speciitied  in 
iJie  liecond  article  of  this  Constitution, 

Art  4.  Any  Socjeljf  having  the  aame  object  in  view,  which  shall  become 
ftiixilhiry  to  this,  and  Buall  coo  tribute  to  its  fundvi  shnJI  thereby  lecune  for  the 
PriMonsi  in  the  BtaU>  wh<^re  Ruch  SSociety  la  located^  apecid  Rttention  from  thii 
Society, 

Kt&ch  subscriber  of  two  dollmra,  OLnnually,  shall  be  ft  Member. 

Each  aubachher  of  thirty  dolIarBj  at  otie  time,  shaU  be  a  Member  for 


Art.  5. 
Aht.  0. 
Life. 
Art,  7. 
Art.  t*, 


i^ch  subscriber  often  dollars,  BHuuaily,  shall  be  a  Direetor^ 

zini .  -i^.  Eocb  subscriber  of  one  hundri?d  dolkrH,  or  who  stialL  bv  one  additionoJ 
payment,  lncn!!jise  hii  originul  «ub»criptton  to  one  hundred  aolWi,  shoU  be  « 
Director  for  Life. 

Art.  U.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  om  many  Vice-Fpeti- 
deuts  as  shall  be  deomed  expedient^  &  Treasuirr,  and  a  Secretary,  to  be  ^hoien 
annually,  and  a  Board  af  Managers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  businew 
of  the  t^ociety.  Thia  Board  shall  consist  of  aix  dergymcn  and  six  laymen,  of 
whom  S3X  shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Boaton^  and  6re  shall  conittitute  a  quorum. 

Kvery  51  mister  of  the  Oospei,  who  is  &  Member  of  this  Society,  ihaiJ  be  entitled 
to  meet  and  deliberate  with  the  Board  of  Mana^ra. 

The  Managers  shall  call  special  meetinj^  of  ue  Society,  and  fill  inch  vacancies 
u  may  occur  by  dcatli  or  other  wise  in  t>jeif  own  Board. 

Art.  10.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treajurer,  and  Secretary,  shall  be, 
«z  tt£iciOj  Members  of  the  Board  of  Mana^rs. 

Anr.  IL  Directors  a  hall  be  entitled  to  meel  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  tli« 
Board  of  Managers. 

Aht.  12.  The  annual  meetin|s  of  thia  Society  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
week  of  the  General  Electi«>n,  wbenjbosides  choosing  the  otHcera  as  speciBed  in 
the  uiijtli  article,  llie  accounts  of  t!ie  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  and  ttie  proceed- 
ing's of  the  foregoine;  year  reported. 

A nr .  ]  :i  The  &lanager«  shall  meet  at  auch  time  and  ptoee,  in  the  eit^  of  Bostom, 
a  a  ihi^y  shall  appoint- 

Art.  14.  At  ttic  meetiQgB  of  the  Soeiety,  and  of  the  Managers,  the  President, 
or,  iti  hla  absencf*,  the  Vice-President  fint  on  the  iiat  then  pfesent,  «nd,  in  die 
abHi.»nce  of  the  President  and  of  alt  the  Vice-Presidents,  such  Member  as  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  preside^ 

Art.  15*  The  8ec notary,  in  concurrence  with  two  of  the  Mana^rs,  or,  in  the 
obaeoce  of  the  SecreUry,  any  three  of  the  Managers,  may  call  special  meetings  of 
IJie  Board. 

Art.  Hi.  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  si^tied  by  the  Chainnan  or 
Secretary^ 

AnT.  17.  The  Managers  shall  have  tlie  power  of  appointing  such  persons  as 
hftvi*  rendered  essential  services  to  the  Society  either  Members  Tor  LUe  or  Direct- 
ors for  Life. 

Akt^  18.     No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  tliia  Constitution  esicept  by  the  Socie- 
ty! at  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  recornrnendation  of  the  Board  of  MEina^rs. 
A  A 


AirirUAL  MEETING. 


1849. 


The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society  was  held  in  Park  Street  Church  Vestry,  on  Monday,  May 
28,  1849,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

A  quorum  being  present,  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Euot  took  the  chair, 
and  at  his  request,  the  Rev.  Willum  Jenks,  D.  D.,  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer. 

The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  choice  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

For  this  purpose,  a  committee  of  two,  consisting  of  James  Means, 
Esq.,  and  Edmund  Munroe,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  distribute  and 
collect  the  votes. 

The  votes  being  collected,  it  was  found  that  the  officers  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  elected,  with  the  addition  of  lElev.  Silas  Aiken  and 
Amos  A.  Laweence,  Esq.,  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  Rev.  A. 
L.  Stone  and  William  Grat,  Esq.,  to  the  list  of  Managers. 

A  complete  list  of  the  officers  will  be  found  near  the  close  of  this 
Report,  (page  124.) 

The  second  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of 
the  Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Mills,  Esq.,  which,  in  the  absence  of  tho 
Treasurer,  was  read  by  the  Chairman.  The  Treasurer's  Report,  as 
thus  read,  was  accepted,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  (as  printed  page  127.) 

The  third  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  reading  of  parts  of  the  same  by  tho 
Secretary.  The  Report,  parts  of  which  were  now  read,  having  been 
previously  examined  and  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Francis  C.  Grat,  and 
Amos  A.  Lawrence,  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  committee  by 
whom  it  was  prepared,  to  be  printed  with  such  modifications  and 
additions  as  they  should  see  fit 

It  was  then  voted,  aAer  prayer  by  the  Rev^  A.  L.  Stone,  to  adjourn 
Hne  die. 


ANNUAL  REPORT, 


MAY  9i,  1S49. 


In  presenting  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  our  acknowledg- 
ments are  dne  to  God  for  his  providential  care  and  goodness. 
At  the  same  timej  we  are  called  to  notice^  as  in  former  years, 
the  depart nre  of  several  esteemed  friends  of  the  Society. 

Nathanikl  P*  Russell^  William  Lawrence,  Hahhisok  Grait 
OtiSj  Peter  C,  Brooks,  and  Edmxji^d  Dwigbtj  have  all  died 
since  our  last  anniversary* 

Their  houses,  in  Boston,  were  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of 
each  other.  Long  and  well  known  have  they  been  for  their 
beneficence  and  public  spirit.  The  amonnt  of  good  which 
they  did,  with  large  means,  was  very  great*  They  were  fop 
many  years  friends  and  benefactors  of  this  Society ;  and  the 
sun  does  not  perform  its  revolution,  scarcely,  with  more  con- 
stancy than  they  made  their  annual  and  liberal  contributions. 
May  their  mantle  fall  on  their  sons;  and  may  the  good  objects^ 
which  they  helped  to  sustain  by  their  charities,  not  suffer 
irreparable  loss  from  their  death.  A  f^w  more  years  like  the 
last  will  number  all  the  old  and  living  members  of  this  Society 
among  the  dead.     Let  ns  do  what  we  can  while  we  live, 

Moses  G,  Pilshury,  also,  died,  June,  lB48j  aged  70,  He  was 
an  officer,  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land of  1813-14,  and  remained  so  till  peace  was  made.  He 
was  appointed  warden  of  the  New  Ham|^hire  State  Prison^ 
in  1818,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  eight  years,  till  Jnne, 

1826.  He  took  charge  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  July, 

1827,  and  continued  there  till  April j  1836,  when  he  resigned, 
and  returned  to  New  Hampshire;  after  which  he  was  again 
appointed  warden  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  and 
held  the  appointment  about  three  years.  He  then  retired  upon 
a  small  farm,  in  the  town  of  Derry,  where  he  continued  in  the 
active  discharge  of  the  business  of  the  town,  and  other  trusts, 
till  his  death. 

Few  men  live  so  correct  a  life,  and  are  so  entirely  governed 
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by  what  they  deem  right.  Pew  men  attain  a  higher  reputa- 
tion as  Christians  and  men.  He  was  many  years  an  officer  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Derry,  and  his  example  was  worthy 
of  the  highest  consideration  of  its  members,  of  his  children, 
and  his  neighbors.  He  was  the  forerunner  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  penitentiary  system,  as  generally  established  in  the 
United  States.  His  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  lasting 
remembrance  by  all  the  friends  of  this  Society. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  MANAGERS  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1849. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Report  for  1849  is  as  follows  :  — 

PART   I. 

COUNTY  PRISONS  AND   HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION. 

The  New  Jail  in  Boston,  Mass.,  with  an  Elevation  and  Ground  View  ; 
a  Mechanical  and  General  Description,  Also,  a  Statement  suIh 
stantiated  by  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
ctmceming  the  Construction,  Discipline,  and  Defects  of  the  County 
Prisons  in  that  State,  contrasted  with  the  Improved  Condition  of 
County  Prisons  generally  in  Connecticut,  and  some  of  the  County 
Prisons  and  Houses  of  Correction  in  Massachusetts, 

PART  n. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 

House  of  Reformation  in  Boston. 

State  Farm  at  Westboro',  Mass. 

House  of  Refuge  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

House  if  Rtfugt  in  Rochester,  N  Y. 

House  of  Rffugr.  in  New  York  City. 

House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  for  White  Children. 

House  tif  Rtjuge  in  Philadelphia,  for  Colored  Children. 

House  of  Refuge  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

With  a  Statistical  Table  of  the  Number  of  Inmates,  the  Number 
received,  the  Number  appointed,  the  Number  returned  or  discharged, 
the  Number  escaped,  the  Number  of  Deaths,  the  Amount  of  Ean^ 
ings,  the  average  Age,  the  Expenses,  ^c. 
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Sir 


PART  IIL 

PlKtrENTlABIES, 

TJie  State  Prison  in  Maine. 

The  State  Prisan  in  New  Hampshire^ 

The  State  Prisofi  in  Vermant. 

The  State  Prison  in  Rhode  Ishnd* 

Thf  Stale.  Prison  in  C&nnecticui. 

The  Stnie  Prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Prison  In  Clinton  Co.,  N.  K 

Thr  Nnt^  Penitent iary  in  Alhany^  N.  Y. 

The  State  Prison  at  Stag  Sin^^  N.  Y.^  for  Men* 

The  Chnton  County  State  Prhon,  iV.  Y. 

Thi".  Albany  County  Petiitentiary ^  N.  K 

Tiir  State  Prison  at  Trenton,  N.  ./, 

The  Neto  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia ^  Pinn, 

The  State  Prison  at  Pittsburg,  Penn. 

Thr  State  Prison  in  Baltimore^  Md. 

The  Pmitrfitiary  in  Washington ^  D.  C 

The  Penittntiarp  in  Kichmomi^  Va. 

The  State  Prison  at  Columbus^  Ohio. 

The  State  Prison  in  Indiana. 

The  State  Prison  in  Wisconsin. 

With  a  Statistiral  Table  of  Numbers  in  Prison ,  Numbers  received ^,  dis- 
charged^  rseaped,  remonrd  to  Asylums^  Insane  ^  Deaths,  Earnings ^ 
Krpenses^  S^*e.  ;  and  a  Comparison  of  Rr.^ultSt  during  the  Year 
Ift'iS,  of  the  Statr  Prison  in  Charlesiowjt,  Mass.^  and  the  Neto  Ptn- 
itentiary  in  Philadelphia^  in  regard  to  the  Number  of  Prisoners ^ 
the  productive  Industry  t  the  Cases  of  Insanity,  and  the  Deaths. 

PART  IV. 

PEISON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS, 

The  Schools  to  which  Money  has  been  appropriated  by  this  Society^ 
the  Distribution  made  of  the  same  by  the  Commit  tee  ^  and  the 
Answers  receined  from  the  Gentkmm  eontiected  with  the  Prisons  to 
whom  the  Letters  were  addressed. 


PART   V. 
ASYLXJMS  FOE  THE  IKSA^^ 

Notice  of  American  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  particularly  as  con- 
nected with  the  Interests  of  Prison  Discipline^  and  a  Statistical 
Table  of  the  important  Results  of  the  last  Year's  Experience  in 
these  Institutions. 

IVith  an  Appendix,  containing  a  List  of  Officers,  Life  Directors, 
and  Life  Members ^  the  Treasurer* s  Report,  and  a  List  of  Subscrip- 
tions and  Donations  for  the  Year  ending  May  28,  1849, 
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PART  I, 


COUNTY   PRISONS. 


BOSTON    NEW    JJUL. 


Mechanical  Description^  hif  the  Architect,  Mr.  G*  J.  F,  Brvant. 

**  The  jail  will  he  *  cruciform'  in  plati>  and  will  consist  of  a  *  centre 
octagonal  builtiing,'  having  '  four  wiii^'  ladiatitig  from  the  north, south, 
east,  and  west  sides  thereof;  the  north ,  south*  and  east  winp?  wil!  eon* 
tain  the  cells  for  the  use  of  the  prisont^rs^  aod  the  west  win^  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  jailer's  family,  officers'  qijariens,  and  the  necessary 
incidental  ofiicea  and  ajjartmcnia  required  for  the  building,  togettier  with 
a  chapci  and  hospital  therein* 

"  The  three  wings  containing  the  cells  aforesaid  are  to  be  conatructoil 
upon  the  '  Anbum  plau,'  so  called,  (being  a  Prison  within  a  Prison  ;) 
the  north  and  south  wings  will  measure  80  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and 
55  feet  in  width, and  56  feel  in  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
the  block  of  cells  within  each  of  the  north  and  south  wings  will  measure 
63  feet  6  inches  in  length,  21  feet  in  width,  and  54  feet  in  height,  and 
will  be  divided  mto  five  stories  ;  each  story  will  contain  10  cells,  each 
of  which  will  measure  8  by  11  feet,  and  10  feel  high,  thus  giving  Iq 
each  of  these  two  wings  50  cells, 

•-^The  east  wing  will  nieasure  161  feet  6  inches  m  length,  55  feet  in 
width,  and  56  feet  in  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  block 
of  celtd  within  this  wing  will  be  146  feet  6  inches  long,  21  feet  wide, 
ajid  54  feet  high ;  it  will  also  be  divided  into  five  stoHes  in  height ;  each 
story  will  contain  24  cells  of  uniform  size  with  the  cells  of  the  northern 
and  southern  wings,  before  described,  thus  giving  to  this  wing  120 
cells, 

"  The  spaces  around  the  outside  of  each  block  of  cells  in  each  of 
the  before-described  wings,  (between  the  cell  walU  and  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  said  wing^,)  are  to  he  appmpriaied  as  "^  areas,'  which  are  to 
be  open  from  the  floor  of  the  lower  story  of  cells  in  each  wing,  up  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  upper  story  of  cells  in  said  winjgs  ;  galleries  of  iron 
will  extend  the  entire  length  of  each  of  these  spaces,  outside  of  the 
cells,  on  a  level  with  each  of  the  floors  thereof;  these  galleries  will  form 
a  commonscation  with  other  galleries,  which  are  to  encircle  the  interior 
of  the  *  centre  octagonal  building'  aforesaid,  on  the  same  uniform  level 
with  the  first-named  galleries.  Each  cell  will  contain  a  window  and  a 
door  communicating  immediately  with  the  galfcriesof  the  ^  areas.'  The 
west  wing  will  measure  55  feet  in  width,  and  (i4  feet  in  length,  and 
of  unifonn  height  with  the  three  first-named  wings  ;  it  will  be  four  stories 
in  height,  the  lower  one  of  which  will  eontatn  the  family  kitchen  and 
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scullery  of  the  jailer ;  the  second  story  will  have  the  ^iler^s  office,  offi- 
cers' rooms,  and  jailer^s  family  parlors;  the  third  stoiy  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  jailer's  family  and  officers ;  and  the  t 

fourth  story   will  be  appropriated  for  the  hospital  and  chapel  of  tlie  , 

Prison. 

"  The  '  centre  octagonal  building '  will  measure  70  feet  square,  and 
85  feet  in  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  will  be  but  two 
stories  in  height,  the  lower  one  of  which  will  contain  the  great  kitchen, 
scullery,  bakery,  and  laundry,  and  will  be  on  a  uniform  level  with  the 
lower  story  of  cells  in  each  of  the  three  wings  which  contain  the  same. 
The  upper  story  will  be  finished  as  one  *  great  central  guard  and  inspec« 
tion  room,'  reaching  from  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  building;  this  room  will  measure  70  feet  square,  and  will  contain 
the  galleries  and  staircases  connecting  with  the  galleries  around  the  out- 
side of  the  cells  in  the  three  wings  aforesaid. 

"  All  the  '  areas'  around  the  outside  of  the  cells  of  the  north,  south, 
and  cast  wings  will  receive  light  from  the  great  windows  of  the  exte- 
rior walls  of  said  wings;  these  windows  will  be  thirty  in  number,  each 
measuring  10  feet  in  width,  and  33  feet  in  height,  beneath  which  other 
windows,  10  feet  wide  and  9  feet  in  height,  will  be  placed,  thus  yielding 
an  amount  of  light  to  the  interior  of  the  cells  probably  four  times  as 
great  as  that  in  any  Prison  yet  constructed  upon  the  Auburn  system, 
and  far  greater  than  that  received  into  the  cells  of  those  Prisons  con- 
structed with  their  cells  connected  with  the  exterior  walls  of  the  struc- 
ture, where,  in  every  instance,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
extends,  the  cell  windows  have  invariably  been  much  too  diminutive. 
The  '  Jail  kitchen,'  and  *  guard  or  inspection  room,'  of  the  '  centre 
octagonal '  building  will  receive  light  from  windows  of  uniform  size,  and 
arranfjed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  windows  in  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  wings;  the  'guard  or  inspection  room'  will  receive  additional  light 
from  circular  windows,  placed  above  the  great  windows.  The  vari- 
ous stories  of  the  west  wing  will  be  lighted  from  windows  arranged 
uniformly  with  those  in  the  exterior  walls  of  the  wings  aforesaid. 

"  The  exterior  of  the  structure  will  be  entirely  of  Quincy  granite, 
formed  with  split  ashler  in  courses,  with  cornices,  and  other  projecting 
portions  hammered  or  dressed ;  the  remaining  portions  of  the  entire 
buildings,  both  inside  and  outside  thereof,  will  be  of  bricks,  iron,  and 
stone,  excepting  the  interior  of  the  '  west  wing '  which  will  be  finished 
with  wood  in  the  usual  manner  of  dwelling-houses." 

The  following  description  of  the  location,  and  of  the  in- 
ternal arrangement,  shows  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  New 
Jail. 

"  The  location  is  near  the  corner  of  Grove  and  Cambridge  streets: 
al)out  IJOO  feet  north  of  Cambridge  Street,  between  Cambridge  Street 
and  ili(i  Medical  College  and  the  General  Hospital  on  the  north,  and 
about  as  fur  north  of  Cambridge  Street  as  the  new  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary is  south  of  it;  so  that  all  four  of  these  public  buildings  are  in  the 
same  |)art  of  the  city.  They  will  be  seen  on  the  whole  length  of  Cam- 
bridge bridge,  in  approaching  the  city  from  the  west.     Coming  in  from 
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Cambridge,  the  Eye  and  Ear  Itiiirmary,  a  brick  building,  will  appear 
on  tbe  right  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge;  the  New  Juil  on 
the  left,  a  centre  with  wings  of  split  granite  facing  the  west ;  farther 
north,  the  xMedical  College,  a  brick  building ;  and  further  nortli  still,  the 
noble  building,  the  General  Hospital,  a  centre  with  wings,  facing  the 
winth,  all  of  them  open  to  the  w^atern^  and  tlie  pure  air  coming  acrosa 
the  winter  from  Qimbridge,  Brookline,  and  Watertown. 

''^  The  site  Is  air^>,  being  exposed  and  open  to  the  bay,  Charles  Rivern^ 
and  Cambridge  on  the  west;  il  is  level  on  the  stir  face  ^  and  easUi^ 
drained^  extending  to  tide  water ;  it  i^  etuty  of  accc&M  for  heavy  articles 
on  navigable  water,  and  for  prisoners  from  Cambridge  and  Grove  Streets ; 
it  is  not  surrounded  with  and  overlooked  by  higlu-'r  grounds  and  build- 
ings; it  admits  of  an  extension  of  the  buildings  to  meet  any  future 
prob;ib!e  wanta  and  neccssilies  of  the  city ;  it  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  Court  House  ;  and  it  is  of  eaay  and  pleasant  access  for  tbe  inielii- 
gent  and  humane.  ^ 

'*The  plan  of  building  admits  of  dmnfieatidm  of  debtors  €nd  wit- 
neisea  in  the  south  wing,  of  females  and  juveniles  in  the  north  wing, 
of  tried  and  untried  in  the  east  wing;  at  the  same  time,  that  all  arc 
easy  of  access,  Qud  under  control  and  supervision  from  one  central 
position,  viz.,  the  large  octagon  Guard  Room* 

"  From  this  central  position,  the  supervision  extendi  outside  and  in- 
Eide,  to  all  the  principal  wa!ls,  windows,  corridors,  staircases,  galleries, 
cells,  doors,  fastenmgs  ;  so  that  one  sentinel  on  duly  in  the  guard  room 
can  see  more,  know  more,  excreise  more  cnnirol,  prevent  more  es^ 
e^pes,  than  many  men  on  duty  in  an  ordinary  Prison^ 

^  The  ff car iVf  against  escape  is  also  seen  in  the  plan  of  building 
in  ibis  respect :  it  is  a  Prison  within  a  Prison,  so  that,  if  a  prisoner 
breaks  the  wall  of  his  cell,  he  is  stdl  in  Prison,  and  has  another  wall  to 
break,  while  at  the  same  time  he  la  in  sight  and  hearing  of  the  sentinel 
in  the  guard  room. 

**  Thi»  securif.if  is  increased  by  the  construction  in  this,  also  —  that  it 
admits  of  an  entire  separation  of  the  prisoners,  thus  placing  the  respon- 
sibility of  breaking  a  cell  on  the  individual  occupying  that  cell,  and  on 
him  alone. 

**  The  cells  being  as  numerous  as  any  probable  number  of  prisoners, 
ihe  prisoners  can  be  separated  eniirefy,  especially  at  night,  one  from 
another,  and,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  by  day  and  by  night, 

**  The  light  of  the  Prison  is  ivell  and  thoroughly  provided  through  largo 
windows  in  the  outer  wall,  and  un  open  grated  door  and  an  open  gmtcd 
window,  all  of  round  iron,  in  each  cell,  so  that  the  proportion  of  super- 
ficial space  aiiotted  1o  eaob  prisoner  for  ihc  admission  of  light  is  ©qnal 
to  that  of  weli-lighted  houses. 

'*  Tho  warmth  of  the  sun  is  adntitted  ihrough  \\m  large  windows*  to 
shine  on  the  corridors  hi  frofit  of  the  cells,  and  thus  extend  to  the  pria- 
onere  lis  ctieerful  and  healthful  influence, 

"  The  peMiiation  of  the  cells  is  secured  by  the  plan  of  building,  m 
which  the  cells  are  arranged,  on  the  centre  walls,  having  corridois 
extending  around  them  and  enclosing  them,  into  which  cool  pore  air,  in 
summer,  and  pure  warm  air  in  winier,  is  freely  admitted^  and  a  Tenu- 
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lating  flue  in  each  cell,  connecting  the  cell  with  extracting  fluea. 
plan  of  building  has  not  only  this  advantage  in  regard  to  veotiklioo,  1 
the  further  advantage  of  being  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

"  The  cleanliness  of  the  Prison,  according  to  the  plan,  will  be  pfo» 
moted  by  letting  water  on  every  cell ;  thus  furnishing  every  prbooer 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water. 

^'  The  employment  of  the  prisoner  is  provided  for  in  this  plan,  in  iho 
sevenil  corridors,  or  in  the  cells,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  can  % 
both  the  cells  and  corridors  being  well  adapted  to  labor  in  regard  to 
conveuiencc,  light,  and  space. 

"  The  instruction^  or  the  opportunity  for  instruction,  is  welt  provided 
for  in  a  chapel,  easily  accessible  from  the  several  galleries ;  at  tlie  wiji- 
dows  of  the  cells,  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  in  the  priv- 
ilege rooms  which  are  connected  with  the  galleries,  at  the  extremity  of 
each  wing. 

"  The  correction  of  prisoners  for  misdemeanor,  is  provided  for  ia 
punishment  cells ;  and  tlic  encouragement  of  prisoners  for  good  conduct, 
is  provided  for  in  privilege  rooms. 

^^  The  extension  of  the  building  to  meet  the  future  wants  aud  necesai-' 
ties  of  the  city  is  provided  for  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  without 
disturbing  the  general  grouping,  convenience,  supervision,  or  dLstnbutioni. 

"  The  convenience  of  the  Prison  is  provided  for  in  this  plan  by  having 
all  the  offices,  eating-rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  staircases,  cooking  and 
washing- rooms,  beneath,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  great  central  guard  monit 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  one  central  position.  Thus  the  princi- 
pal keeper,  from  his  office,  can  see  or  call  the  guard  on  duty  in  the  guard 
room  ;  the  guard  on  duty  in  the  guard  room,  being  in  sight  of  the  prrn- 
cipal  keeper  in  his  office,  can  receive  the  prisoner,  of  whatever  class, 
and  direct  the  same  to  the  appropriate  Prison,  and  see  that  ho  goea 
there,  without  leaving  the  guard  room  ;  so  also,  by  night  or  day,  in  case 
of  danger  or  alarm,  from  any  cause  within  or  without,  the  whole  force 
of  the  Prison  can  be  instantly  summoned  to  the  guard  room.  The  food, 
also,  being  provided  in  the  largo  kitchen,  directly  under  the  guard  rocmt 
is  furnished  and  distributed,  on  the  same  level,  with  the  kitchen  floor,  to 
the  corridor  floor  of  each  Prison,  through  lateral  oriflccs  or  slides,  di* 
rectly  from  the  kitchen.  The  gas  light,  too,  of  all  the  corridors,  light- 
ing all  the  cells  in  all  the  Prisons  for  all  classes  of  prisoners,  is  con- 
trolled from  the  guard  room,  from  which  central  position  it  can  be 
seen  to  what  degree  the  Prison  is  lighted.  In  the  distribution  of  food 
to  the  [)risoners  in  their  cells,  in  the  service  of  the  Prison  of  every  kind, 
there  is  an  easy  and  constant  supervision  at  the  guard  room. 

*'*•  In  case  of  want  or  suflTering  by  any  prisoner  in  any  cell,  notice  is 
easily  given  to  the  guard  on  duty  in  the  guard  room.  The  approach  to 
the  Prison  of  any  well  or  ill  disposed  person,  of  any  police  officer  with 
a  prisoner,  or  of  the  Prison  carriage,  would  be  seen  from  the  guard 
room.  The  communication,  too,  between  the  cleansing  rooms,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  guard  room,  is  speedy  and  easy,  because  they  are  all 
contiguous.  The  floors  of  the  central  guard  room,  the  principal  story 
of  the  keeper^s  house,  and  the  galleries  of  the  second  story  of  cells,  in 
all  the  Prisons,  are  a  perfect  level,  without  a  stumbling  place ;  and  the 
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kitchen  flcior  and  the  floor  of  the  c^eaasing  rooms,  and  tl>e  corridor 
floor  of  all  the  Prisons,  are  also  on  a  perfect  level,  wilhout  a  atumbling 
place  ;  so  that  in  aU  these  particulars  the  convenience  is  secured  In  this 
plan. 

"ThiJs  in  the  Boston  New  Jal!,  due  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  location^  the  site,  the  clarification^  the  supervision,  the  security,  the 
light,  the  ventilation,  the  cleanliness,  the  employment,  the  instruction, 
the  correciioti  for  misdemeanor,  the  encouragement  for  good  conduct, 
the  extension^  and  the  convenience. 

*'^  All  the  important  parts  of  the  building  are  under  contract ;  the  piles 
are  mostly  driven;  the  foundation  stones  of  the  best  quality  are  being 
laid  at  ihe  rate  of  nearly  100  tons  daily,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  archi- 
tect, that  the  roof  may  be  on  in  1849." 


CONSTRUCTION    OF    COUNTY  PRISONS   IN   THE   STATE   OF 

NEW  YORK* 

The  number  of  them  being  63,  the  inspectors  say,  (p,  H 
of  their  first  report,  January^  1849,)  — 

"  No  general  rule  appears  to  have  governed  in  the  conBtrtiction  of 
our  county  Prisons,  unless  it  was  to  ascertain  and  adopt  the  greatest 
possible  diversity  of  combination  and  arrangement.  No  single  archi- 
tect could  possibly  have  conceived  the  almost  infinite  variety*  It 
could  have  resulted  only  from  a  muUitudc  of  minds  tasked  for  its  pro- 
duction. But  one  rule  seems  to  have  been  common  lo  the  whole — ■ 
that  of  security ;  and  ibis  is  not  without  its  exceptions.  Very  few  of 
them  are  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  them,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
keepers  to  observe  and  carry  out  the  important  provisions  of  the  law  in 
relation  to  the  classification  and  separate  confinement  of  prisoners, 
Some  of  thera  are  totally  unfit  for  occupancy  for  Prison  purposes  at  all  ^ 
and  scarcely  any  of  them  but  may  be  improved  by  more  or  less  modi- 
fication. The  particular  modification  of  each  Prison,  however,  has  to 
be  adapted  to  iis  peculiar  structure  and  arrangementi  and  suscepltbiU* 
ties  of  improvement  "  * 


iER  AND  CRI3tlES  OF  PRISONERS  COMMITTED  TO  THE 
iX)UNTY  PRISONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  FOR  ONE 
YEAR,  ENDING  AT  THE  TIME  OF  INSPECTION  IN  1845* 


The  whole  niimbe?  committed  for  all  crimes,  according  to 
the  first  report  of  tlie  inspectors,  was  tweniy'Seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  two.  Of  these,  for  the  higher  crimes  were 
8S7  for  gratid  larceny,  B8d  for  burglary,  90  for  robbery,  103 
for  forgery^  41  for  arson,  129  for  as.sault  with  intent  to  kill, 
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52  for  murder,    14  for  manslaughter,   49  for  rape,  29  for 
bigguny. 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  kind  of  Prisons  these  27|000 
criminals  in  the  state  of  New  York  of  different  degrees  of 
guilt  were  confined. 


COUNTY  PRISONS  IN  THE  STATE   OF   NEW   TOBX. 
Evil  still  existing  of  crowded  Night  Rooms. 

The  number  of  County  Prisons,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
mspected  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  who  are  the  official  vis- 
itors elected  by  the  people,  and  who  present  the  results  of  their 
inspection  for  the  year  1848,  in  the  first  report  to  the  legis- 
lature, January  19,  1849,  is  sixty-three.  * 

Of  these,  only  thirteen,  according  to  the  returns,  confine  their 
prisoners  one  in  a  cell  at  night,  while  four  confine  the  prison- 
ers sometimes  two  in  a  cell  at  night,  which  is  a  very  bad 
form  of  association. 

Ten  Prisons  confine  their  prisoners  sometimes  three  in  a 
cell. 

Eight  Prisons  confine  their  prisoners  sometimes  four  in  a 
cell. 

While  the  Prisons  in  Alleghany,  Cayuga,  Dutchess,  Fultoiii 
Greene,  Jefferson,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Oswego,  dueen's,  Rens- 
selaer, Rockland,  Saratoga,  Steuben,  Suffolk,  and  Wyoming, 
sixteen  counties,  confine  their  prisoners  from  four  to  ten  in  a 
cell. 

There  is  no  greater  evil  in  Prison  discipline  than  crowded 
night  rooms. 

NEW  YOllK  CITY  PRISON,   CALLED  "THE  TOMBS." 

The  number  of  commitments  to  this  Prison  for  one  year, 
ending  at  the  time  of  inspection  by  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1848,  was  12,584. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  were 
committed,  were  as  follows:  For  petit  larceny,  3037;  for 
larceny,  102 ;  for  assault  and  battery,  1186 ;  for  vagrancy,  1866 : 
as  disorderly  persons,  702  ;  for  drunkenness,  4876  j — total  for 
these  classes  of  crimes,  10,768. 

For  higher  crimes,  such  as  grand  larceny,  468 ;  burglary, 
105 ;  robbery,  36 :  forgery,  41 ;  arson,  17 ;  murder,  9 ;  manslaugh- 
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ter,  3  ;  rape,  7 ;  bigamy,  12  j  —  total  of  these  classes  for  higher 
crimes,  688, 

The  remainder  for  other,  and  geaerally  lower  crimes. 

The  prisoners  in  the  New  York  City  Prison,  (the  Tombs,} 
of  these  various  degrees  of  guilt  and  crime,  are  confined  one 
in  a  cell ;  there  was  bad  ventifalion,  and  partial  classification  ; 
the  witnesses  were  not  always  separate ;  communication 
was  not  prevented  ;  there  was  labor  partly  ;  there  were  no 
regulations  for  labor ;  they  were  fed  twice  a  day  in  their  cells; 
no  attention  was  given  to  a  change  of  under  clothing  ;  no 
nheeis  were  provided,  and  no  library* 

These  facts  are  gathered  from  the  report  of  two  out  of  three 
of  the  inspectors  of  Prisons,  —  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Comstock, 
—  October  20,  1848. 


ALBANY  COUKTY  JAIL»  N.  Y, 

The  number  of  commitments   to  this  Jail  for  one  year, 

ending  October  28,  1848,  at  the  time  of  inspection  by  the 
officers  of  the  government,  was  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  mxiy^one. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  were 
committed  were  as  follows:  For  petit  larceny,  218 ;  larceny 
22  ;  assanlt  and  battery,  518  ;  vagrancy,  192;  breach  of  peace 
480  ;  riot  and  affray,  96  \  drunkenness,  20  ;  — total  of  these 
classes  of  crimes,  1546. 

For  higher  crimes,  such  as  grand  larceny,  83 ;  burglary,  42 ; 
robbery,  22 ;  forgeryj  22  ;  arson,!;  murder,  10;  manslaughter, 
4;  rape,  22;  abduction,  11  ;  bigamy,  4;  counterfeiting,  2; 
passing  counterfeit  money  5  ;  —  total  of  these  classes  of 
higher  crimes,  228  ;  other  crimes,  about  190. 

The  prisoners  of  these  various  shades  of  guilt,  were  con- 
fined from  one  to  three  in  a  cell  or  room  ;  conversation  was 
not  prohibited  among  them  ;  they  were  without  employment ; 
their  under  clothes  were  not  required  to  be  changed  ;  they 
were  fed  iu  their  cells,  only  twice  a  day,  and  slept  in  blankets 
on  the  floor ;  sheets  were  not  changed  till  they  were  worn 
out ;  they  were  furnished  with  no  water  for  bathing  j  they 
had  no  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath ;  no  religious  instruction 
furnished  by  the  county  ;  there  was  no  Prison  library ;  for 
punisliment,  when  necessary,  they  were  chained  to  the  floor. 
These  facts  are  gatliered  from  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of 
Prisons  for  the  slate  of  New  York, — ^  Messrs.  Spencer  and 
Comstock,  —  October  28,  1848. 
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RENSSELAER  COUNTY   JAIL,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  this  Jail  for  one  year,  end- 
ing at  the  time  of  inspection  by  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1848,  was  one  thousand  and  ninety-six. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  were 
committed,  were  as  follows  :  For  petit  larceny,  206  ;  larcenyi 
11 ;  assault  and  battery,  139  ;  vagrancy,  37 ;  disorderly  persons, 
54 ;  breach  of  peace,  495  ; — total  of  these  classes  of  crimes,  942. 

For  higher  crimes,  such  as  grand  larceny,  30 ;  burglary,  26  ; 
robbery,  6  ;  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  20 ;  murder,  5  ;  coun- 
terfeiting 4  ;  —  total  of  these  higher  crimes,  91. 

The  remainder  for  other,  and  generally  minor  crimes. 

These  prisoners,  of  various  degrees  of  guilt,  were  confined 
from  one  to  six  in  a  cell ;  ventilation  not  good  ;  classification 
not  perfect ;  conversation  not  entirely  prohibited  ;  labor,  none  ; 
no  attention  to  change  of  under  clothing  ;  not  known  by  the 
inspectors  whether  the  sheets  were  changed ;  no  water  for 
bathing  ;  no  Prison  library ;  occasionally  a  divine  service  ; 
punishment  in  dark  cell. 

These  facts  are  gathered  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  three 
inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  state  of  New  York,  —  Mr. 
Comstock,  —  November  3,  1848. 

The  inspector  recommends  six  new  cells,  ventilation,  and 
yard  enclosure. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  JAIL.  AT  ROME,  NEAR  L^TICA,  N.  Y. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  this  Jail  for  one  year,  end- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  inspection  by  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1848,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  were 
committed  were  as  follows :  For  petit  larceny,  40 ;  assault  and 
battery,  13 ;  vagrancy  7  ;  —  total  for  these  crimes,  60. 

For  higher  crimes,  such  as  grand  larceny,  12 ;  burglary,  3 ; 
robbery,  2  ;  forgery,  4 ;  arson,  1 ;  rape,  1 ;  bigamy,  3 ;  —  total 
for  these  higher  crimes,  26. 

The  remainder  for  other,  and  generally  minor  crimes. 

The  prisoners  of  these  various  degrees  of  guilt  were  con- 
fined from  one  to  six  in  a  room  ;  these  rooms  were  built  of  tim- 
ber ;  they  were  filthy,  and  badly  ventilated ;  classification,  none  ; 
conversation  not  prevented  ;  prisoners  not  employed  ;  no  reg- 
ulations for  labor ;  bedding  ragged ;  blankets  on  the  floor ; 
sheets,  none  ;  water  for  bathing,  none  ;  Prison  library,  none  ; 
divine  service,  none ;  religious  instruction,  none. 
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These  facts  are  gathered  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  threa 
iDspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  stat€  of  New  York,  —  Mr  Com* 
atock,  —  September,  10,  1848* 

The  inspector  recommends  a  new  JaiL  ^ 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  JAIL,   STBACUSEp  N.  Y. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  this  lad  for  one  year,  end- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  inspection  by  the  authority  of  the  gov^- 
ernment  in  1848^  was  eight  hundred. 

The  number  and  nature  of  crimes  for  v^hich  they  were  com- 
mitted were  as  follows :  For  petit  larceny,  185  ;  assault  and 
battery,  123  ;  vagrancy,  166  ;  disorderly  persons,  21  j  breach  of 
peace,  52;  riot^  11  ;  threatening,  8  j  habitual  dnmketmesSj  31  ; 
— total  of  these  classes  of  crimes,  596. 

For  higher  criines,  such  as  grand  larceny,  53  ;  burglary,  33  ; 
robbery,  10  ;  embezzlement,  8  ;  forgery,  3  j  assault  with  intent 
to  kiti,  3;  arson,  3;  murder>  1 ;  bigamy  1;  —  total  for  these 
higher  crimes,  1 15, 

The  remainder  for  other,  and  generally  lower  crimes* 

The  prisoners  of  these  various  degrees  of  guilt  were  con- 
fined from  one  to  ten  in  a  room ;  classification,  none  ;  witnesses 
not  separate ;  conversation  not  prevented  ;  prisoners  not  em- 
ployed ;  no  regulations  for  labor ;  water  lor  bathing,  none  ; 
Prison  library,  none  ;  divine  service  and  religious  instruction 
not  mentioned- 

These  facts  are  gathered  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  three 
inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  state  of  New  York,  —  Mr.  Spen- 
cer,—July  12,  1848. 

The  inspector  recommends  a  new  JaiL 


RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION  IN   COUNTY  PRISONS  IN  THE  STATE 
OP  NEW  YORrf* 


Out  of  sixty-three  County  Prisotis  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  there  are  thirty-eight,  according  to  the  first  report  of 
the  inspectors,  where  no  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  three  where  there  are  chaplains^  or  regular  teachers ;  and 
eight  where  gratuitous  instnictioa  is  given. 
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DIYIXE  SERVICE  IN  THE  c6x7NTY  PRISONS  IN  TSB  SS'^dOS  OT  i 

NEW  YORK. 

Out  of  sixty-three   County  Prisons  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  according  to  the  first  report  of  the  inspecton^  there 
thirty-six  where  there  is  no  divine  service ;  five  wbere 
is  divine  service  occasionally ;  and  nine  only  where  them 
divine  service  once  a  week. 


BIBLES  SUPPLIED  TO  EACH  ROOM  IN  THE  COUNTY  P&tSOKd 
IN  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Out  of  sixty-three  County  Prisons,  in  the  state  of  Ifbw' 
York,  there  are  thirty-eight  where  the  Bible  is  supplied  to 
each  room;   six  prisons  where  there  are  not  enough;    mnd 
seven,  where  no  Bibles  are  supplied. 


PRISON   LIBRARIES  IN  THE  COUNTY  PRISONS  IX  THE  8TAIK 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

Out  of  the  sixty-three  County  Prisons  in  the  state  of  Nair  ' 
York,  according  to  the  first  report  of  the  inspectors,  there  ar« 
forty-eight  where  there  are  none ;  one  where  there  is  a  **  small   I 
one ;  "  and  one  where  there  is  an  "  old  oneJ^ 


WATER  FOR  BATHINa  IN  THE  COUNTY  PRISONS  IN  THE  SXASX 
OF   NEW   YORK. 

Out  of  the  sixty-three  County  Prisons,  according  to  the  first 
report  of  the  inspectors,  there  are  forty-two  where  none  is 
supplied ;  and  only  eight  where  it  is  supplied. 


SHEETS  CHANGED,  HOW   OFTEN,  IN  THE  COUNTY  PRISONS  DC 
THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK, 

There  are  nineteen  County  Prisons,  out  of  the  sixty-three, 
according  to  the  first  report  of  the  inspectors^  where  there  are 
no  sheets ;  one  Prison  where  they  are  changed  when  they  are 
"i/»orn(m^;"  one  where  they  are  ^^ scarcely  ercr*'  changed," 
one  where  they  are  changed  once  in  "two  or  three  Mo^rTHs ;  " 
seven  where  they  are  changed  "  once  a  mofUh ;  "  three  where 
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they  are  changed  once  in  two  ixreeks  j  and  eleven  only  where 
ihey  are  changed  weekly* 


CONSTHUCnON  OP  THE  CELLS  AND  NIQHT  ROOMS  WITH  UM- 
BER AKB  PLANK,  WHICH  HARBOB  VERMIN* 

The  cells  of  eighteen  Prisons  in  the  slate  of  New  York 
are  thus  constructed,  viz. :  in  Albany,  Alleghany,  Cat- 
taraugusj  Chemung^  Fnltoiij  Genesee^  Lewis,  Livingston, 
Madison,  Munroe,  Oneida,  Oswego^  Queen's^  Seneca,  Steuben, 
Tompkins,  Wayne ^  and  Wyoming, 

The  cells  of  the  Prisons  in  all  these  counties  are  constructed 
mostly  of  timber  or  plank ^  and,  being  constructed  in  this 
mamjcr,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  harbor  vermLn» 
Besides^  they  are  insecure  against  fire  and  escape. 


COMMUNICATION  IN  COUNTY  PRISONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 

YOEK. 

Out  of  sixty-three  County  Prisons,  the  first  report  of  the 
inspectors  shows  that  communication  is  not  prevented,  or 
prohibited,  in  thiriy^eighL 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRISONERS  IN  THE  COUNTY  PRISONS  IN  THE 
STATE   OF  NEW  YORK* 

Out  of  sixty-two  County  Prisons,  the  first  report  of  the  in- 
spectors shows  that  there  are  forty-six  where  the  prisoners 
have  no  employment,  and  only  ten  where  there  is  employ- 
ment, or  partial  employment. 


CLASSIFICATION  IN  THE   COUNTY  PRISONS  IN  TBM  STATE  OP 

NEW  YORK. 

Ill  fourteen,  out  of  the  sixty-three  County  Prisons  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  according  to  the  first  report  of  the  in- 
sf)ectors,  there  is  no  classification ;  in  seventeen  others,  there  is 
imperfect  or  partial  classification  ;  in  only  fourteen  is  there 
good  classification;  and  in  twelve,  the  witnesses  detained  to 
secure  their  testimouy  are  not  separated  from  criminals. 
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VENTILATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  PBIS0N8  IN  THB  ST^^CB  <» 

NEW  YOBK. 

The  inspectors  say  the  ventilation  of  thirty,  oat  of 
sixty-three  County  Prisons,  is  not  good,  bad,  or  rerj  tmd. 

This  is  true,  according  to  their  statement,  of  the  &Uowiiig' 
County  Prisons:  Alleghany, Cattaraugus, Cbatauqne,  Chemung, 
Clinton,  Courtland,  Erie  Penitentiary,  Essex,  FuUou^  Oeii- 
esee,  Greene,  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Livingston,  Madiaoo^ 
Munroe,  Montgomery,  New  York  City  Prison,  Oneida^  Oooii*  ^ 
daga,  Oswego  at  Oswego,  Otsego,  Rensselaer,  Su  Lawreuca, 
Saratoga,  Seneca  at  Ovid,  Steuben,  Suffolk,  Tompkins^  Ul- 
ster, Washington,  Westchester,  and  Yates- 


CLEANLINESS   OP  COUNTY  PRISONS   IN  THE   STATE  OF  NEW 

YORK- 

The  inspectors  say  of  twenty-two,  out  of  sixty-three,  th»t 
they  are  clean ;  thirteen,  they  say,  are  tolerable :  while  of  many 
more,  they  say,  they  are  not  clean,  not  good,  ordinary,  foal, 
fihhy,  bad,  very  bad.  Such  expressions  as  these  are  used  by 
the  inspectors  concerning  the  Prisons  in  Alleghany,  Chemung, 
Clinton,  Courtland,  Essex,  Fulton,  Jefferson,  Montgomery^ 
Oneida,  Oswego,  and  Ulster 


COUNTY  PRISONS  IN  CONNECTICtJT, 

Construction,  Management,  and  Discipline   of  Counts  Pbisoni 
IN  Connecticut. 

The  number  of  County  Prisons  in  Connecticut  is  eleven  * 
two  in  New  London,  two  in  Middlesex,  two  in  Fairfield,  one 
in  fiitchfield,'  one  in  New  Haven,  one  iii  Windham,  one  in 
Hartford,  and  one  in  Tolland. 

Of  the  eleven  County  Prisons  in  Connecticut,  nearly  all 
have  been  rebuilt  within  a  few  years,  on  tJie  same  general 
plan,  viz.,  that  of  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield. 

The  Prisons  which  have  been  thus  rebuilt  in  Connecticut 
are,  those  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwich, 
Brooklyn,  Litchfield,  and  Haddam. 

One  motive  held  out  by  the  state  to  induce  the  counties  to 
remodel  the  County  Prisons,  was  $1000  for  each  new  Prison, 
which  should  be  built  on  the  new  and  improved  plan  of  the 
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State  Prison,  and  accepted  by  the  inspectors  of  said  Prison* 
Encouraged  by  this  motive^  new  PrLsons  havo  been  built  in 
nearly  every  county  iu  the  state. 

The  Hartford  County  Prison  was  the  firatj  and  has  served  as 
a  model  J  wholly  or  in  part,  for  aO  tfie  rest. 

These  new  County  Prisons  have  been  in  operation  from  one 
to  twelve  yearSj  mid  have  given  great  saiisfaetiori  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  cities  and  comities  where  they  are  located. 

They  are  secure  from  esca]iej  being  built  as  a  Prison  within 
a  Prison.  They  have  dispensed^  as  a  general  thing,  with 
large  J  high,  blank  external  yard  walls,  which  have  not  been 
found  necessary  to  security;  as  the  external  wall  of  the 
Prison  encloses  an  area,  which  is  used  as  a  court  and  work- 
shop, is  light,  spacious,  and  airy,  and  is  covered  with  a  roof, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  scaled ;  and  the  windows  being  large, 
grated  with  iron,  and  glazed,  they  cannot  be  broken  through 
more  easily  than  if  they  were  solid  wall-  Besides  the  area, 
court,  or  workshop,  within  tho  enclosure  of  this  external  wall, 
is  so  arranged  with  reference  to  the  convenience  and  oversight 
of  the  keeper,  that  it  is  under  careful  inspection  and  super- 
vision, by  day  and  by  night*  This  constant  sujiervision  greatly 
increases  the  security  ;  so  that  by  construeiioii  and  supervision 
the  security  is  very  good.     All  in  separate  cells  at  night* 

The  employ meni  of  the  prisoners,  in  these  new  ajid  improved 
County  Prisons  and  Jaits,  in  Connecticut^  is  not  less  a  matter  of 
attention  and  satisfaction,  than  the  security.  The  new  Comity 
Prisons  in  Connecticut  are,  witliont  exception,  orderly  work- 
shops^—  places  of  productive  industry.  The  employment  most 
common  in  these  Prisons,  in  fact,  almost  nnivorsal,  is  shoe- 
making*  This  business,  as  conducted,  is  easily  and  soon 
learned,  in  some  of  its  forms ;  so  that  a  boy,  or  an  old  man^ 
nuaceustomed  to  the  business,  can,  within  throe  days,  be  cm- 
ployed  in  productive  labor:  moreover^a  large  proportion  of  the 
lvalue  of  the  manufactured  article  consists  in  the  labor:  the 
manufactured  article  is,  also,  in  large  demand,  and  is  a  valuable 
business  to  every  prisoner,  man  or  boy,  after  his  discharge ; 
and  it  is  not  a  business  in  which  much  damage  is  likely  to  be 
done  suddenly,  to  the  material,  by  vicious  prisoners.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  employment  in  this  business,  on  profitable  con- 
tracts. It  is  a  business  at  which  the  youngest  and  weakest, 
and  the  oldest  aijd  most  feeble,  can  employ  themselves,  and 
in  which  the  strongest  can  be  furnished  with  enough  to  weary 
them*  It  is  a  still  and  quiet  business,  and  therefore  favorable 
to  discipline.  It  does  not  retjuire  much  space,  nor  expensive 
machinery  or  tools,  and  is  therefore  consistent  with  a  wise 
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economy.  On  the  whole,  this  business  is  as  good  as  any  in  a 
County  Prison.  This  is  the  business,  generally,  in  the  Coanect* 
icut  County  Prisons,  and  has  worked  well. 

The  shoe  business,  in  the  Connecticut  County  Prisons,  lA 
carried  on  in  the  area,  on  one  side  of  the  block  of  cells,  be- 
tween the  cells  and  the  outer  walls.  This  area  is  from  12  to  16 
feet  in  width,  from  50  to  100  feet  in  length,  and  from  14  to  SL 
feet  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  large  windows  in  the  external 
wall,  so  that  this  area  is  a  very  good  workshop;  and,  as  the 
windows  in  the  external  wall  are  grated  with  iron,  as  well  aa 
glazed,  they  are  secure  against  escape.  They  are  easy  of  access 
from  the  cells,  being  on  the  same  level  with  the  lower  tier  of 
cells ;  so  that  the  prisoners  have  only  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  their  cell  doors  on  the  lower  tier,  and  come  down  from  the 
galleries  in  the  upper  stories,  to  bring  them  into  the  space  used 
as  a  workshop.  When  the  prisoners  are  brought  from  their 
cells  into  this  space,  they  are  arranged,  either  on  seats  or  at 
stands,  with  their  faces  turned  all  in  one  direction,  so  that  they 
do  not  see  each  other's  faces  while  occupying  their  several 
places  of  labor.  Iksidcs,  they  are  placed  with  their  backs 
towards  the  master  mechanic;  so  that,  while  he  sees  them  all, 
they  do  not  see  him,  and  while  he  is  engaged  in  cutting  and 
preparing  their  work,  he  can  so  often  cast  an  eye  on  them,  as 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  overseer,  who  has  nothing  els© 
to  do  ;  because  they  suppose  he  may  be  looking  at  them,  at  any 
moment,  not  knowing  the  time  when.  In  this  way,  with  very 
little  exi^nse  for  oversight,  order,  silence,  and  industry  are 
secured.  As  the  space  thus  occupied  as  a  workshop  is  directly 
iu  front  of  the  cells,  and  contiguous  to  them,  and  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  same  external  wall,  very  little  time  is  lost  in 
moving  from  the  cells  to  the  workshop  and  the  security  of  the 
Prison  is  not  endangered  by  taking  the  men  from  one  building 
to  another,  which  would  have  required  an  additional  guard, 
and  a  large  external  blank  and  high  wall,  to  enclose  the  yard 
through  which  the  prisoners  were  to  pass.  These  evils  are 
avoided  by  making  the  space  in  front  of  the  cells  a  workshop, 
and  furnish  a  strong  reason  in  favor  of  building  a  Prison  on 
this  plan.  To  meet  the  objection,  that  some  prisoners  are 
incorrigible,  —  only  evil,  and  that  continually,  —  and  therefore 
ought  never  to  see  each  other,  lest  they  communicate  evil,  the 
cells  are  made  large  enough  to  work  in,  as  well  as  to  sleep  in ; 
so  that,  if  necessary,  the  prisoners  of  this  description  can  work 
in  their  cells ;  at  the  same  time,  the  cells  are  so  arranged,  thai 
the  master  mechanic  on  duty  with  the  men  in  the  shop,  or  in 
the  cells,  can  control  the  whole.     He  can  prepare  and  furnish 
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the  work,  see  that  it  is  done  in  time^  and  prevent  evil  commu- 
nication among  the  prisoners  to  a  great  extent,  whib  the  labor 
is  being  performed. 

It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  any  system  of  employ- 
meat  in  County  Prisonsj  that  the  prisoners^  many  of  them,  (iave 
not  had  the  if  trial  and  sentence,  and  therefore  cannot  bOj  and 
ought  not  to  be,  compelled  to  labor*  The  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion is,  that  no  such  compulsion  exists,  and  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. Let  them  have  the  privitege  of  labor  ode  red  them^  a 
place  for  labor  assigned  to  them,  and  tools  suitable  and  conve- 
nient provided  for  them,  and  they  will  voluntarily  labor,  sub- 
ject to  wholesome  rules,  and  labor  with  constant  industry ;  the 
untried  labor^  as  well  as  the  tried  and  condemned ;  so  that, 
practically,  the  objection  which  looks  so  formidable,  is  fomid 
to  be  worthy  of  very  little  regard.  In  Connecticut,  where  this 
objection  was  thought  almost  insurmountable  twelve  years  ago, 
it  is  now  found  to  be  of  little  consequence.  The  Gonnecticut 
new  County  Prisons  are  neat  and  orderly  workshops,  notwiih- 
standing  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  inmates 
are  uot  yet  tried  and  condemned,  and  have  labor  allowed  them 
only  as  a  privilege,  which  they  voluutarily  and  faithfully  |>er- 
form- 

It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  time  of  their  confinement 
was  so  short,  and  the  time  requisite  to  learn  how  to  perform 
any  mechanical  labor,  so  long,  that  it  would  only  be  a  source 
of  expense,  and  not  of  income,  to  introduce  labor*  This  objec- 
tion is  obviated  by  introducing  the  shoe  business,  which  is, 
in  itself,  a  simple  business;  and  even  the  making  of  one  shoe  is 
divided  into  five  or  six  parts,  some  of  which  are  so  simple^  that 
they  can  be  done  within  the  first  two  or  three  days.  In  this  way, 
a  large  amount  of  productive  labor  is  performed  by  those  who 
are  untried,  and  those  who  remain  in  Prison  a  short  time  only* 

It  has  also  been  objected,  that  intrusting  the  prisoners  in 
County  Prisojis  with  tools,  would  endanger  the  life  of  the 
keeper,  and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Prison.  This  objection,  in 
practice  J  is  found  to  be  as  unworthy  of  regard  as  the  same 
objection  which  was  made  to  furnishing  the  insane  with  work* 
shops  and  tools,  lest  they  should  endanger  the  lives  of  super- 
visors, or  the  safety  of  the  inmales  of  asylums.  The  objection 
in  Prisons  and  Insane  Asylums  has  been  found  unimportant. 
The  work  has  gone  on,  in  both  classes  of  institutions,  with 
very  little  obstruction  from  this  cause* 

In  favor  of  employment  in  County  Prisons,  it  maybe  urged, 
that  if  men  do  not  work,  they  ought  not  to  eat ;  that  idleness 
is  the  great  enemy's  workshop;  that  it  is  easier  to  prevent 


rv..  ',  .:u::i  -Mcaty/fj  by  s-jr^erris.-'n.  when  the  men  are  at  work: 
X\H  {yr. sonere  s.o!ne:h.rig  wh:ch  may  t«  us?fal  after 
.51.'^*: ;  .t  :i  heaiihy :  ii  ;»  a  s-virc*  o:'  profit  in  some 
'.u'z'ziii  the  2«::.eral  ap^rotaiion  •:•:"  maiikiod  :  it  is  a 
v/ <..",';  '.:  ;.'i'^'j,iti':Sii  Xh  a*,  concerri-r^i  f'jf  the  time  be  ins:  it  is 
f?jvon'. ';  T.0  r<;fofTfjaiiorj :  it  :«  right  m  iiself.  These  reasons 
ttio^ii  V;  siiiuAHui  to  lir^e  upon  all  concenied  the  importance 
oi  ;>:rv:V':.Mj'/  erfort  to  iiiirofiuc^  labor  in  County  Prisons. 
i:j'>;;Arri'i*:f)t  of  any  coriiideralion  of  jiecuniary  gain. 

Th';  M^t';  of  ConneciicTit  has  the  honor  of  having  done 
rrjo.":.  -if'/'jfvUii'jr  to  its  numljer  of  Prisons  and  number  of 
prj-.o.i'm.  than  any  othc-r  state  or  territory  within  the  knowl- 
t'Av:*'  i,i  ihih  Hfjcitiiy,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country,  to 
inriMjij';/:  l»rfAnf:Uvtz  labur  in  County  Prisons.  Its  Coimly 
Pn^^ntH  af«t  nearly  all  of  them,  at  this  time,  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  this  resjject :  and  very  soon  all  of  them  will  be.  It 
j'l  but  a  0:w  ^say  twelve;  years  since  this  reform  in  County 
PfjhonH  U:;;an  in  Connecticut :  and  in  that  state,  it  is  now 
nearly  finished.  Formerly,  the  County  Prisons  iu  Connecticut, 
like  ot\n'js  in  the  United  States,  were  places  of  idleness,  gam- 
blinj(,  drunkenness,  obscene  and  lascivious  conversation,  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts  of  mischief,  and  other  vices  unfit  to  be  named 
arnon^  Christians.  Now,  they  are  neat,  and  orderly,  and  quiet 
worksliojis.  'f*he  work  is  nearly  accomplished  of  a  reform  in 
the  (/'ounty  Prisons  in  Connecticut. 

COCNTY   PRLSOXS    IX  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  iif;rkshire  county  at  Lenox,  in  Hampden  at  Springfield, 
in  VVorr:f!Ster  at  Worcester,  a  similar  reform  has  been  etfccted. 
Not  that  in  thes#j  counties,  or  in  any  county  in  Connecticut, 
every  thin^  is  done  that  may  be  done,  and  nothing  has  been 
)U'i[U'.rMu\j  or  is  not  yet  accomplished,  which  ought  to  be  done. 
Hul  still  a  ^reat  reform  has  been  effected.  There  are,  also, 
Hotne  rither  (Joiinty  Prisons  in  Massachusetts,  such  as  Franklin 
at  (irfjenfifjjd,  Kss(5X  at  Ncwburyport,  Dukes  at  Edgarlown, 
wlM?n;  so  much  has  been  done,  or  so  little  was  required  to  be 
done?,  that  there  is  not  much  room  for  complaint.  In  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  n  ^rent  work  is  in  progress,  for  an  entire 
and  most  important  change,  from  the  old  nuisance  on  Leverett 
Stn^ci,  to  a  new  ('ounty  Prison  near  the  corner  of  Cambridge 
and  (irovc  Strcc!lH.  This  great  public  improvement,  affecting 
the  <:anse  of  pui)lic  monds,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  through- 
out the  states  and  country  at  large,  deserves,  and  has  received 
in  this  Rc'port,  an  extended  notice. 
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But  there  are  several  other  County  Prisons  in  Massachusetts, 
such  as  those  at  Concord,  East  Cambridgej  and  Lowell  in 
Middlesex  J  at  Salem  and  Ips%vich  in  Essex,  at  Dedham  in  Nor- 
folk, and  at  Taunton  in  Brtstolj  which  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  and  caJJ  for  a  reform. 


ON    EMPLOYSIENT    IM    COUNTY   PRISONS, 


On  the  Kind  of  Business. — It  should  be  simple,  and  easily 
learned.  It  should  be  more  valuable  in  labor  thou  in  material. 
It  should  be  cheap,  in  the  outfit,  for  fixtures  and  tools.  It 
should  reijuire  but  littje  space  for  performance.  It  should  be 
valuable  wlien  known.  It  should  be  in  large  demand  at  all 
times.  It  should  be  so  extensive  and  universal  os  not  to  be 
easily  atTected  by  conijMilitian.  It  should  admit  of  easy  super- 
vision and  cleaaliuess.  It  should  be  healthy.  It  should  be 
such  as  not  to  admit  of  great  and  sudden  destruction  of  ma- 
terial, by  violent  and  unsubdued  prisouers. 

Weavers,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
brush-makers,  smiths,  cutlery  manufacturers,  and  stonecutters, 
are  kinds  of  business  whicli  are  generally  supposed  to  answer 
best  the  ends  of  Pen iten liar ies.  PerhajTS  no  one  of  these  is  bet- 
ter for  many  Prisons  of  various  sizes,  and  different  localities, 
and  different  grades  of  crime,  than  shoemaking.  Shoemaking 
IS  a  good  trade  in  Prison,  It  is  very  simple,  and  is  capable  of 
division  into  several  parts,  to  render  the  parts  even  more  simple 
than  the  art  of  making  a  whole  shoe.  Some  one  of  the  parts 
of  making  a  slioe  can  be  worked  upon  almost  immediately 
after  entering  the  prison,  by  man  or  boy  ;  by  healihy  and  in- 
firm; hymen  and  women;  by  well-informed  and  ignorant; 
and  this  with  profit.  Two  or  three  days  only  are  necessary 
to  enable  almost  all  prisoners  to  be  profitably  employed.  In 
making  shoes,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
mannfacliired  article  in  the  labor ;  less  in  llie  material.  The 
tools  retpured  arc  few,  cheap,  and  simple ;  and  the  space  oc- 
cupied very  small,  A  few  feet  of  space  on  the  floor,  and  the 
tools  which  can  be  carried  in  a  knapsack,  and  a  stand  or  seat 
manufactured  in  a  day,  at  an  exj>ense  of  tbree  dollars,  will 
suffice  for  a  shoemaker.  The  business,  when  known,  is  al- 
ways valuable  to  any  man  in  ordinary  circumstances,  who  is 
willing  to  labor  for  himself  or  others.  The  demand  is  as  large 
as  the  human  family.  Every  man,  woman,  and  cltild  must  be 
supplied  with  shoes ;  to  be  often  repaired,  and  frequently 
renewed.     The  demand,  therefore,  must  always  be  large  ;  is 
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not  fluctuating,  to  the  same  degree,  as  many  other  mechanical 
employments.  While  employed  at  this  business,  prisonencan 
be  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  supervised,  and  supplied  with 
work ;  kept  in  silence  and  order,  and  prevented  from  doin^ 
mischief  by  evil  communication.  Shoemaking  is  not  un- 
healthy, if  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  stand  or  sit,  and  if  he  is 
allowed  one  hour,  daily,  for  exercise.  It  admits  of  cleanliness, . 
as  may  be  seen  in  many  reformed  Prisons ;  although  it  is  some- 
times conducted  in  a  filthy  manner.  It  does  not  expose  a 
larc^e  amount  of  property  to  sudden  destruction  by  passion  or 
viijlencc.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  employment  in  Prison.  It 
is  as  likely  as  any  other  to  be  useful  to  a  discharged  convict. 

What  is  here  said  of  shoemaking,  may,  with  nearly  the 
same  truth,  and  in  almost  the  same  words,  be  said  of  tailoring. 

So  tliat,  if  the  employment  of  prisoners  was  confined  to 
these  two  branches  of  business,  or  even  to  the  first,  more  suc- 
cessful results  would  be  obtained,  than  are  obtained  with  a 
great  variety  of  employments  frequently  changed  and  ill 
selected. 


PART  II. 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENTS. 

HOUSE    OF    REFORMATION    IN    BOSTON. 

"IIoi'HK  oy  Rkvobvatiox,  South  Bostox, 

May  21,  1849. 

"Dear  Sir,— 

"  Agreeably  to  the  inqiiir'ujs  made  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  in- 
stant, I  would  respectfully  reply,  that  the  present  state  of  the  institution 
is  such  as  to  strengthen  our  Ixilicf  in  its  efficacy  to  do  much  good,  and 
to  save  many  who  are  just  entering  upon  a  downward  course  from  utter 
disj;r:u!f  and  ruin,  and  to  |)lace  them  in  a  way  to  become  useful  and 
rc'specifd  rndmlx^rs  of  society. 

"  TIk;  niunbfT  of  inmates  remaining  in  the  House  as  per  report  of 
April  1,  18*1!),  was  (Jl ;  nunil)cr  received  during  the  year,  29;  appren- 
tic(i(i,ii4  ;  discharged  by  court,  —  some  to  bo  returned  to  parents,  others 
to  \Hi  |;laced  with  farmers  and  mechanics  out  of  the  state, — 14;  es- 
caped, 3.  No  deaths  have  occurred,  and  the  general  health  of  the  boys 
has  b<ien  exceedingly  goo<l. 
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**  The  boys  labor  six  hours  each  day  ;  the  majority  being  employed 
in  shoe  making*  the  remainder  in  kaittiag  and  domestic  work.  They 
are  in  fichool  four  hours.  Five  and  a  half  hours  are  devoted  to  religious 
exercises^  other  incidental  duties,  and  recreation ;  eight  and  a  half  hours 
to  sleep, 

"They  have  made  73,810  pairs  of  menX  women's,  and  child  rent's 
shoes,  knit  233  pairs  of  socks,  and  have  earned  9134S  85. 

*'  The  same  course  of  discipline  has  been  pursued  as  in  past  years, 
and,  judging  from  accounts  received  from  those  who  have  been  appren- 
ticed, with  the  same  happy  results. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

^»T.  O.BROWN,  Teacker. 

"  By  order  of  Captain  F,  Grane^  SitpertntendentJ*^ 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Senate  Document  No*  6,  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
Octavo  J  pages,  1 13.  Containing  the  Second  Animal  Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  J  By-Laws  for  the  Government 
and  Regulation  of  the  Institution,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  Erectitig  the  Institution,  their  Dranght  of 
a  Bill,  the  Plans  of  Building,  Letters  from  Dr.  Woodward, 
Professor  Grcenleaf,  Daniel  Chandler,  Hon.  Theodore  Ly- 
man, Francis  G.  Shaw,  together  with  sundry  Resolves  of 
the  Legislature,  making  the  necessary  Appropriations ;  and 
the  Address  of  Hon*  Emory  Washburn,  at  the  Dedication 
of  the  Institution,  in  Westborough,  December  7,  1848. 

The  Traveller  has  given  the  following  analysis  of  these 
important  documents  and  statement  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  institution  :  — 

**^They  fill  an  8vo,  pamphlet  of  113  pages,  and  embrace  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School ;  the  By-Laws 
and  ReguliitioTis  of  the  School ;  the  Laws  and  Reso!ve9  for  the  Estab- 
lish men  t  of  iha  School ;  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Erection  of  the  Buildmgs,  ^c. ;  the  Opuiion  of  Distinguished  Men  m 
Reference  to  tlie  Kind  of  Building  needed,  and  the  best  Method  of 
arranging  and  conducting  the  EsUibltshment,  in  Answer  lo  Ihe  Comrnis- 
sioners'  Circular;  and  finally,  the  Address  of  Emory  Washburn,  Esq., 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  School,  on  December  7,  1848.  The  poraphlet 
contains,  also,  a  beautiful  Ulhogrnphic  view  of  the  exlerior  of  the  school 
premises,  and  plains  of  the  inlerior  of  the  building* 

"The  resolves  under  which  this  institution  was  organized  were 
upproved  by  the  governor,  April  16,  184G*  The  object  specified  in 
these  resolves  was  to  erect  ^  A  State  Manual  Labor  School,  for  the  em* 
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ploytnent,  inatruction,  and  reformotioD,  of  juvenile  offenders.*  Under 
these  resolves,  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  select  a  mt»^nat» 
chase  land,  and  erect  buildings,  and  organize  the  instiiatioo*  Tnees 
gentlemen  were  A.  D.  Foster,  of  Worcester,  Bobert  Rantoul,  of  fiev- 
erly,  and  S.  H.  Walley.  Jr.,  of  Roxbury.  After  extensive  inquiriee  and 
personal  examinations,  these  gjentlemen  decided  on  purchasing  the  beui* 
tiful  farm  of  Lovett  Peters,  in  Westborough,  containing  180  acres  of 
land,  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  pond  of  pure,  clear  water,  covering 
178}  acres,  from  whence  the  land  rises,  by  a  gentle  acclivity,  to  a  height 
which  overlooks  the  pond  and  the  surrounding  country.  This  hxm  ttof 
purchased  for  $9,000 ;  thus  securing  for  the  school  not  only  a  pleasant 
and  retired  location,  but  one  remarkably  easy  of  access,  being  only  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Westborough  depot,  on  the  Boston  ai^  Worces* 
ter  Railroad,  about  thirty-two  miles  from  Boston,  and  ten  from  Worcester. 
For  the  purpose  of  jpurchasing  this  beautiful  farm,  a  generous  but  un» 
known  individual,  placed  in  Uie  bands  of  the  commissioners  $10^000, 
and  subsequently  gave  $10,000  more,  towards  furthcoing  the  objects  of 
the  institution.  An  appropriation  being  made  by  the  state  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  commissioners  proceeded  to  procure  a  plan,  and,  after  mature 
consideration,  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  300  hoys,  and  the  overseers,  and  teachers,  and  assistants,  required 
to  take  charge  of  the  boys.  These  buildings  are  now  finished,  and  fur* 
nishcd  for  the  accommodation  of  105  boys.  i 

^^  For  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  furnishing  them,  and  stocking 
them,  the  state  has  appropriated  about  $67,000  dollars.  W.  R.  Lincoln  q 
has  been  appointed  superintendent,  and  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone  chaplain  ^ 
and  teacher.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  —  the  former  of  whom  we  hap-  ^ 
pen  to  know,  personally,  to  be  most  admirably  fitted  for  his  office  —  ^ 
have  entered  on  their  work,  and  about  100  boys  have  already 
been  received  into  the  school,  and  are  now  enjoying  its  discipline  ana  ^ 
instruction. 

^^  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  a  retreat  and  a  substitute 
for  a  Prison  for  such  bo^s,  under  sixteen  ^ears  of  age,  as  may  have 
been  convicted  of  any  oflence  punishable  with  imprisonment,  other  than 
imprisonment  for  life.  They  may  be  sentenced  by  a  court  or  a  justice, 
and  for  a  period  of  time  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  longer  than  the 
minority  of  the  boy,  with  the  alternative  of  other  punishment,  in  case 
he  prove  incorrigible,  or  otherwise  an  unsuitable  person  for  the  Reform 
School ;  and  two  of  the  trustees  have  the  right  to  decide  on  the  recep- 
tion or  rejection  of  any  boy.  The  trustees  have  also  the  power  to  bind 
out  any  of  the  boys  as  apprentices  or  servants,  if  they  judge  proper. 
While  in  the  School,  they  are  to  be  instructed  in  piety,  morals,  and  other 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  be  taught  some  mechanical  trade,  agriculture, 
or  useful  business,  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  become  useful  and  good 
citizens  on  their  discharge  from  the  institution.  In  a  word,  the  state  ■ 
here  assumes  the  part  of  a  parent  towards  those  erring  and  ignorant 
boys,  and  endeavors  to  prepare  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society, 
by  withdrawing  them  from  vice  and  temptation,  and  teaching  them  their 
duties  to  (rod  and  man,  and  belpmg  them  to  discharge  these  duties.** 
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Letter  frobi  tjie  Superintekdent. 

**  Staxb  RfiFD&M  School*  WeaiBoiiovaH, 

May  2%  1^9. 
"  Dear  Sir,  — 

"  Your  favor  of  ihe  13lh  iostam  was  duly  received^  and  should 
have  received  earlier  attentiOD,  had  not  my  official  dutii^s  preveDtcd. 
"  In  answer  to  your  points  of  inquiry,  permit  me  to  say^  — 
*^  L  As  to  the  preseot  stale  and  prospect  of  our  interesting  enterprise* 
We  opened  for  ilie  admission  of  boys  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1848,  though,  at  that  lime,  our  building  was  not  wholly  ready  to  receive 
inmates.  We  have  received  sincet  up  to  the  present  date,  147  boys, 
143  of  whom  now  remain  with  us,  4  having  been  discharged,  3  as  im^ 

f  roper  subjects^  and  1  by  Supreme  Court,  on  error  in  form  of  commiitaL 
look  forward  to  our  future  prospects  as  favorable  to  success.  1  see 
nothing  to  prevent  the  abundant  success  of  the  institution,  and  hope  it 
will  prove  jtfiteir  worthy  the  bind  favor  which  our  beloved  commonwealth 
has  bestowed  upon  it,  in  it^  infancy, 

"  W^ere  you  to  visit  us,  you  would  see  a  company  of  boys,  perhaps 
on  a  distant  field,  planting ;  aoother,  bvulding  iences  ;  another,  shovel- 
ling or  prepariijg  the  ground  for  seed  ;  here  and  there,  one  ploughing 
or  driving  his  cows  to  pasture,  and  perhaps  another,  with  his  horse  and 
wagon,  going  to  mill,  in  an  adjoining  town,  or  to  ihe  village,  on  some 
errand.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  school,  you  would  see  them 
gathering  in  parties  of  from  two  to  iwenty,  from  different  parts  of  tho 
farm,  with  their  ruddy  and  happy  countenances,  ajid  hear  their  jolly 
laugh,  or  merry  song.  The  interest  I  take  in  my  pleasant  family,  per- 
haps, makes  me  an  interested  spectator.  1  therefore  hope  you  may 
take  occasion  to  visit  us,  and  see  for  yourself. 

•^•^2,   '-  What  is  your  present  number?  ' 

"  143. 

**  3,  *  What  is  the  division  of  time  ? ' 

**4  houm  for  school,  from  10  A,  M.  to  3  P,  M,,  with  1  hour  for  din- 
ner and  play;  6  hours  for  labor,  3  hours  before  school,  and  3  after; 
8 J  hours  for  sleep,  from  8^  P,  M*  to  5  A.  M, ;  5 J  hours  for  recreation, 
meals*,  and  miscellaneous  duties  during  the  day. 

"  4.  '  Who  are  your  principal  officers,  (Sjc.  ?  ' 

"Rev.  T*  D.  P.  Stone,  chaplain  and  principal  teacher;  M.  O.  K- 
Hutchinson,  assistant  teacher;  and  Deacon  James  Leech,  steward  and 
farmer, 

"5,  *  What  ia  the  behavior  of  the  boys,  &c.  ? ' 

'*  VVhtni  they  first  come  tn,  exceedingly  rough  and  depraved ;  gen- 
erally void  of  principle,  profane,  and  not  irusiworthy  in  every  respect ; 
but,  afier  time  for  instruction  and  discipline,  they  become  gradually  im* 
proved,  so  as  to  bo  trusted  more  or  less  about  the  farm  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  some  who  do  not  seem  to  improve  as  yet,  and,  1  suppose, 
musl  always  expect  some  such. 

'*  6*  *'  Syslem  of  punishment  ?  * 

'^  The  same  as  tlmt  adopted  by  me  at  the  institution  at  South  Boston. 
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It  would  require  more  space  and  time  than  I  can  at  present  spare,  to 
fully  describe  it  I  adopt  the  grade  system  —  in  extreme  cases  use 
confinement  and  corporal  punishment.  Cases  of  misdemeanor  are 
deferred  till  an  appointed  hour  in  the  evening  for  settlement.  As  a 
reward  for  good  behavior,  boys  go  to  the  village,  ride  in  the  boat,  or 
fish  on  our  beautiful  pond. 

"7.  'Employments?' 

'Mil  the  shops,  shoemaking  and  tailoring;  out-door  employment, 
farming  and  gardening.  Our  boys  make  and  mend  their  own  shoes,  and 
clothing,  and  bedding,  do  their  own  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  and  bak- 
ing, and  all  the  domestic  labor  of  scrubbing,  &c. 

"8.    'Health?' 

"  Generally  very  good ;  in  fact,  the  only  cases  of  sickness  of  im- 
portance have  been  the  measles,  or  caused  by  the  measles,  which  were 
introduced  in  the  wmter  by  a  boy  from  Newburyport.  No  death  has 
occurred. 

"  9.  '  Tendency  to  insanity  ? ' 

"  None  observable. 

"  10.   »  Have  any  been  apprenticed  ? ' 

"  None ;  as  we  think  it  important  that  a  boy  remain  with  us  sufficient 
time  to  get  fixed  habits  of  honesty  before  leaving. 

"11.  In  answer  to  your  11th  query,  as  to  how  short  a  time  a  boy 
may  remain  before  being  apprenticed,  I  reply,  that  generally  a  year 
would  be  short  enough  ;  but  m  some  cases,  four  or  six  months  might  be 
sufficient. 

"  12.   '  Soil  and  water  ? ' 

"  The  soil  of  our  farm  is  said  to  be  good,  though  1  have  not  beea 
here  a  sufficient  time  to  test  its  quality.  I  suppose,  to  get  a  constant 
supply  of  water,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  pond. 

"  13.  Our  building,  in  the  main,  is  well  arranged ;  some  further  fitting 
up  will  be  necessary  to  accommodate  our  large  number  of  boys. 

"  We  have  had  no  escapes  from  the  institution. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"W.  R.  LINCOLN." 

Note.  —  The  State  Reform  School,  at  Westborongh,  has  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  begin  to  apprentice  its  in- 
mates; but  we  may  calculate  on  the  future  general  results, 
from  the  results  of  the  old  House  of  Reformation  in  Boston, 
and  the  Houses  of  Refuge  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Average  number  in  the  three  houses,  last  year,  was,  .  .  596 

Number  received  during  the  year, 461 

Number  apprenticed  during  the  year, 281 

Number  returned  to  parents  during  the  year, 109 

Number  escaped  during  the  year, 16 

Number  of  deaths  during  the  year, 2 

Productive  industry,  (proceeds  of  labor,) $14,146  60 

Average  age  of  the  inmates,  about  14  years. 
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HOUSE  OF  EEFUGE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  city  has  bought  the  hotel,  about  half  the  distance 
between  the  old  Railroad  Depot  and  the  City  of  Providence, 
for  this  purpose.  A  letter,  dated  May  19,  from  one  of  the 
liberal  gentlemen  merchants  of  Providencej  says, 

"  1  am  unable  to  give  you  iuforinatloii  of  any  consequence  relative  to 
tlic  iiiquines  you  make  about  the  estate  purchased  b^'-  our  city  author- 
iiies,  with  a  view  of  making  a  House  of  Refuge  or  Correction  of  ihe 
sanfie. 

"  It  has  been  occasionally  notlceil  in  the  newspapers  how  rauch  we 
are  needing  a  place  of  the  sort,  where  young  otTenders  might  be  placed 
for  reformation,  and  where  the  vicious  poor  may  be  placed  sepamtoly 
from  the  virtuous  and  well-meaninGr  poor  of  the  city*  The  matter  has 
been  agitated  in  our  city  council,  fj'^^i^  linie  to  timey  and  some  endeavors 
made  to  gei  up  individual  action  ;  but  I  think  there  has  not  so  far  been 
much  thought  given  to  it  by  our  leading  men.  Our  situation  on  the  great 
thorooghfare  of  travel  betsveen  New^  York  and  Boston,  is  throwing  upoa 
us  such  a  crowd  of  miserable  ercalures,  that  the  necessity  of  such  an 
establisbnicnt  is  forcing  itself  upon  us,  and  the  city  authorities  lir^t  found 
it  out;  but  it  takes  time  to  bring  it  home  to  the  people  generally. 

"  It  isj  rather  a  dull  state  of  times,  in  our  quarter,  to  get  up  projects 
for  spf^nding  mouey,  and  I  doubt  if  much  can  be  done  in  thai  way  juat 
now,  but  when  a  change  comes  round,  (as  changes  naturally  do,)  it 
must  be  a  prominent  charity,  in  my  judgment,  that  will  commead  Itself 
to  all  men  of  reflection." 


SOCIETY  POR  THE  REFOmtATION  OP  JUVENILE  DELINQTJENTS 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Twenty-fotirth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Egbert,  Hovey,  &  King,  Printers,  374  Pearl  Street, 
New  Y^orkj  1849.     Octavo  ;  pages,  50. 

Whole  number  of  children  received  into  the  House  of 
Refuge    in  New  York   since   its    establishment   in 

1825,     .  .  / 4397 

Nnmber  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1848,    ,  .  -  304 

Nnmber  received  during  the  year,     ,  ,  -  .  ,  264 

Number  apprenticed,     .,.-.,,.  168 

Number  discharged^  .  ,  , ......,,,.  32 

Nim)ber  escaped, -,...*         ,....,,  IS 
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Number  deceased, 1 

Whole  number  disposed  of, 213 

Number  remaining  January  1,  1849, 365 

Whole  number  receiving  the  benefits  during  the  year,    .  568 

Of  the  whole  number,  there  were  boys,  453,  girls,  115,  668 

Number  of  colored  children  at  the  close  of  the  year,  .  .  33 

Productive  Industry  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York. 
—  Cash  received  from  contractors  for  the  labor  of  children, 
$7198  77. 

The  matron's  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  girls  is  as  fol- 
lows :    Frocks   made,    167 ;    aprons,    209 ;    chemises,    100 
shirts,  790 ;   sheets,  252 ;    pillow-cases,  32 ;  bed-ticks,  100 
rollers,  72 ;  skirts,  34 ;  towels,  27 ;  holders,  54 ;  curtains,  4 
suspenders,  467 ;  quilts,  2  :  comfortables,  36  ;  mattress  covers. 
4 ;  bolster  cases,  2 ;  drawers,  28 ;  spreads,  54 ;   garters,  14 
handkerchiefs  hemmed,    18 ;    table-cloths,   4 ;  shoes    bound 
pairs,   171 ;    carpet  rags,   pounds,    100 ;   garments    repaired, 
22,581 ;  stockings  repaired,  7,487  ;  letters  marked,  118 ;  pieces 
washed,  99,702. 

Sources  of  Income  of  the  institution,  besides  the  labor  of 
the  children,  as  exhibited  in  the  treasurer's  account :  — 

State  treasury, 7,333  33 

Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,   from  ex- 
cise fund,     4,000  00 

Theatre  and  circus  licenses, 4,026  50 

Board  of  Education, 1,061  04 

Sales  of  old  iron,  casks,  &c., 52  65 

From  managers,  3  00,  finance  committee,  447  03,  450  03 

Together  with  receipts  for  labor  of  children,  .  .  .  7,198  77 

Making  total  amount  of  receipts, $24,122  32 

Pnncipal  Disbursements,  as  follows  :  — 

For  food  and  provisions, $9,106  41 

Salaries  of  superintendent,  matrons,  teachers,  &c.  4,875  89 

Clothing  for  the  children, 2,297  90 

Furniture,  beds,  and  bedding, 1,690  94 

Building  and  repairs, 2,311  97 

Hospital  expenses  and  medicines, 141  12 

Fuel  and  lights, 1,154  59 

Employment.  —  The  boys  have  been  employed  at  getting 
out,  from  the  rough  plank,  chair  seat  frames,  and  filling  them 
with  cane,  prepared  on  the  premises  by  the  children. 
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^'Thejr    have  also  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  rn^r  strops^ 
pocket  books,  spectacle  cases,   daguerreotype   cases,"   to:.  ..... 

**■  Making  and   mending  sboes  worn  by  the  children."  .  .  .  .  "  Wash- 
ing, making,  and  mending  for  the  whole  family*" 

Average  Age  of  the  Childrmi^  13  years  2  months  and  15 
days. 

Nativity  of  208  white  children  received  during  the  year : 
Americaa,  39;  English,  12  ;  Irish,  127;  German,  16 ;  French, 
2;  Scotch,  7;  Welshj  4;  Danish,  1; — ^totalj208.  American, 
39;  foreign,  169. 

Letta's  concerning  Children  apprenticed, — About  15  pages 
of  the  appendix  of  the  report  are  occupied  with  extracts  of^  let- 
ters from  those  to  whom  children  have  been  apprenticed,  and 
letters  from  cliildren  themselves,  of  a  most  important  character, 
sliowing  the  good  results  of  the  institution  in  the  formation 
of  character. 


Pre^aUmeni  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  New  York  to  the  Cotirt  of  General 
Sessioius^  on  the  2M  of  June^  1848* 

"  House  of  Refuge,  at  ihe  foot  of  Twenty -Third  Street.  Here,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  in  active  and  successful  opera* 
tion,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent  reformatory  systems  ever 
devised  by  human  philanthropy*  The  physjcal,  moral,  and  inteileetuu! 
redemplion  of  thousands,  who  were  almost  lost,  has  lieen  achieved,  and 
Btill  the  good  work  is  going  on  faithfully  and  efficiently,  under  ihc 
intelligent  administmtion  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  —  and  of  the  various  officers  to  whom  the  execution  of  its 
design  is  intrusted.  There  are  now  in  the  Refuge  250  boys  and  60 
girls,  chiefly  supplied  from  the  city,  though  small  additions  are  made 
from  other  parts  of  Ihe  stale.  The  inmates  are  carefully  instructed  in 
the  useful  bmnches  of  a  plain  English  education,  and  arc  besides  use- 
fully employed  in  various  handicrafe,  quahfying  them  to  fill  repulable 
and  advantageous  stations  in  society,  when  they  are  luted  for  a  return 
lo  its  duties  and  its  privileges;  a  great  step  to  such  return  being 
cfTccted  by  the  system  of  binding  out  those  whose  conduct  in  the  Refuge 
proves  them  worthy,  to  such  employers  residing  in  die  country  as  arc 
willing  to  lake  apprentices  from  the  institution.  The  records  abound 
with  proofs  and  illustrations  of  ihe  happy  agency  exerted  in  this  wijy 
by  tire  Refuge. 

'"^  The  best  evidences  that  can  be  aflbrded  of  good  and  humane 
management  on  the  part  of  those  having  the  charge  of  these  youthful 
candidates  for  reform,  is  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
influences  among  which  their  childhood  was  generally  passed, 
natui-ally  tending  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disease,  the  grand  jury  fouml 
only  two  girls,  and  not  one  boy,  on  the  sick  list.  Equally  strong 
testimony  to  the  moral  care  employed  is  presented  in  the  eEtablishe<l 
certainty  that  about  three  fourths  of  those  who  enter  the   institution, 
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Discipline,  Instruction,  and  Results. — The  managers  say,  — 

^^  The  discipline  of  the  workshops  has  been  maintained  without  resort 
to  severe  or  frequent  punishments,  and  a  cheerful  and  contented  spirit 
has  generally  prevailed."  .  .  .  .  '^  The  condition  of  the  schools, 
both  as  rcgiirds  discipline  and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  their 
studies,  is  such  as  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the  board."  .... 
^^  The  Sunday  schools  are  continued  under  the  care  of  tlie  same  laborers 
in  this  work  of  love."  .  .  .  .  "  The  visits  of  the  ladies'  committee 
have  been  continued,  and  the  board  doubt  not  with  much  benefit  to  the 
female  inmates."  .  .  .  .  "  From  a  large  proportion  of  the  mas- 
ters to  whom  former  inmates  arc  apprenticed,  assurances  of  good  con- 
duct continue  to  be  received,  thus  certifying  to  the  efficacy  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  within  this  institution,  for  the  reformation  of  the  juvenile 
delinquent. 

"  Houses  of  Refuge  may  no  longer  be  considered  experimental 
institutions.  The  advantages  resulting  from  their  preventive  discipline 
have  been  fairly  tested,  and  arc  admitted  by  those  who  have  examined 
the  subject."     .... 

"  Convinced,  as  they  are,  of  the  correctness  of  these  views,  it  affords 
the  board  much  pleasure  to  note  the  opening,  for  the  reception  of 
inmates,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro',  on  the 
7th  of  November,  ult. ;  and  it  is  equally  gratifying  to  them  to  record 
the  munificence  of  an  individual  —  unknown  except  by  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution  — 
who  has  contributed  the  sum  of  l|  12,500  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm 
on  which  the  buildings  are  located;  and  an  additional  sum  of  1 10,000, 
the  income  from  which,  together  with  that  from  a  similar  sum,  appro- 
priated by  the  state,  is  to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
to  such  purposes  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  determine." 


HOUSE    OF    REFUGE     FOR    COLORED    CIIILDREX     IN    PIIILA. 

DELPHIA. 

Under  date  January  2,  1849,  the  managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  in  Philadelphia,  for  white  children,  have  the  following 
notice  of  the  new  House  of  Refuge,  for  colored  children,  in 
that  city:  — 

"  In  the  last  annual  report,  mention  was  made  of  the  purchase  of  a  lot 
of  ground,  containing  about  11  acres,  on  part  of  which  it  was  designed, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  House  of 
Refug(5  for  colored  juvenile  delinquents.  The  committee,  to  which  was 
intrusted  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  buildings,  submitted  one  in 
May  last,  which  was  adopted  by  the  board.  A  front  elevation  and  ground 
plan  accompany  this  report;  to  these  reference  is  solicited,  in  aid  of  the 
brief  explanation  of  the  leading  features  hereinafter  attempted. 

^^  The  lot  of  ground  enclosed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Refuge  for 
colored  children,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poplar  Street,  on  the  east 
by  land  designed  to  be  occupied  by  the  white  department  of  the  New 
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Housa  of  Refuge,  on  the  south  by  Parrbh  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
William  Street ;  being  a  parallelogram  of  210  feet  on  the  northern  and 
southern,  and  400  feet  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 

*■*  The  wall  of  enclosure,  which  is  constructed  of  rubble  stone » is  from 
20^  to  31  feet  in  height,  varying  with  the  grading  of  the  adjacent  streets. 
The  only  entrance  is  from  William  Street* 

'*The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  within  the  enclosure,  which  are 
all  of  brick,  with  slate  roofs,  is  made  with  reference  to  a  total  separation 
of  the  boya  and  girls,  and  to  the  existence  of  three  separate  classes  of 
both  male  and  female  inmates;  the  i^rst  (or  best)  and  second  classes 
each  to  have  a  play -ground  and  work-room^  and  the  members  of  one 
class  not  to  be  allowed  to  converse  with  those  of  the  other,  on  any 
occasion;  the  third  c I ai*s,  consisting  of  the  most  depraved  inmates,  to 
be  kept,  until  in  a  condition  to  warrant  promotion  to  a  higher  class^  in 
separate  confinement^  with  a  suitable  allowance  of  out-of-door  exercise 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  said  exercj^  to  be  taken  in  an  enclosure 
specially  designed  for  this  purpose,  where  no  conversation  between  the 
inmates  shall  be  permitted. 

"  The  numbers  of  these  three  classes  which  can  be  accommodated 
when  the  buildings  marked  on  the  plan  shall  be  erected,  as  ultimately 
designed,  are  *— 

Bays.  Gifts. 

lat  Class, 40  27 

2d  Class,   ,,..-..,,..,..,.,     56  45 

3d  Class, _  .  _30  ^ 

Total,     . .,_*__  126  94 

"  It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  the  board,  constrained  by  want  of 
the  requisite  mcans»  decided  to  postpone  the  erection  of  the  building 
designed  for  the  reception  of  the  third  class.  This  feature  in  the  sys* 
tern  of  classification  con  torn  plated  for  the  institution,  they  consider  of 
paramount  importance,  and  ardently  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  it  shall  be  added, 

"  Dormitories  for  I  he  first  and  second  classes  are  at  present  provided 
for  — 

BafM,  Glrlfc 

1st  Class, .30  14 

2d  Class, 42  22 

Total, ,72  36 

"  The  erection  of  all  of  the  other  buildings  speciBed  in  the  plan,  was 
,  authorized,  with  reference  to  the  accommodation  of  250  inmates.  They 
consist  of' — 

'^'^  L  A  main  building,  three  stories  in  helsht,  containing  offices  and 
chambers  for  the  officers,  school -rooms  and  lafirmanes  for  the  male  and 
female  inmates,  a  dining  and  sitting  room  for  the  girls,  ^Scc* 

"2*  Two  buildings  projt'cting  from  the  rear  of  the  main  building; 
the  one  m  the  male  department,  two  stories  in  height,  and  containing 
ihc  chapel  and  the  boys'  dining-room ;  the  other  in  the  female  depart- 
ment, three  stories  in  height,  and  appropriated  for  the  kitchen,  the  wajsh^ 
room,  store-rooms,  6zc> 

"  3-  Two  wings,  each  three  stories  in  height ;  the  one  in  the  female 
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flepartment,  coDtaining  the  dormitories  and  bathiDg-rooms  for  the  gpris  ; 
the  other  in  the  male  department,  containing  the  boys^  dormitories. 

'^  4.  A  building,  two  stories  in  height,  near  the  southern  wall  of  the 
male  department,  the  first  and  second  stories  of  which  are  designed  for 
work-rooms,  and  the  basement  for  a  washing  and  bathing-room  for  tha 
boys. 

^'  A  corridor,  12  feet  in  width,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  main 
building  and  wings,  a  distance  of  243  feet. 

'^  Many  important  points,  in  addition  to  the  classification  of  the  inmates, 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  board,  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan—- 
f .  g,^  security  against  the  escape  of  the  inmates,  and  their  constant  super- 
vision by  an  officer  at  all  times  of  the  day ;  the  proper  ventilation  and 
warming  of  all  the  apartments ;  provision  for  out-of-door  exercise  for 
the  inmates  in  all  states  of  the  weather,  &c.  These,  it  is  believed, 
have  all  been  kept  in  view  and  provided  for,  in  the  plan  adopted. 

"  The  progress  made  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus:  The  wall  of  enclosure,  excepting  the  gate-way  and  a 
j)ortion  of  the  pointing,  is  completed ;  the  workshop  is  finished ;  and 
of  all  the  other  buildings,  the  walls  arc  up,  the  roofs  on,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  flooring  laid. 

*^  Upon  the  board  now  about  to  be  appointed  will,  it  is  hoped,  devolve 
the  pleasant  duty  of  opening  these  buildings  for  the  reception  of  inmates. 
Some  embarrassment  and  delay  in  their  completion  may  be  encountered 
from  straitened  means,  the  amount  contributed  by  our  fellow-citizens  in 
aid  of  the  undertaking  being  much  less  than  was  anticipated  ;  but  the 
Board  feel  assured  tliat,  with  returning  commercial  prosperity,  additional 
contributions  will  be  received,  and  they  confidently  look  for  the  opening 
of  the  institution  within  the  current  year." 


HOUSE    OF   REFUGE   IN  BAI.TIMOIIE, 

EXTEACT   OF  A    LeTTER   FROM  THE   WaRDEN  OF  THE   BALTIMORE   PeH- 

ITENTIARY. 

"  Baltimore,  May  19,  1849. 
'*  1  note  your  remarks  about  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Refuge 
in  this  city,  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
inform  you  that  our  city  council,  at  its  last  annual  session,  adopted  the 
incipient  measures  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution — an  insti- 
tution called  for  by  every  consideration  that  centres  in  public  good,  or 
looks  to  the  preservation  of  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  of  our 
city.  By  the  act  authorizing  the  incipient  measures  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  an  executive  committee  was  created,  comprised  of  the  mayor, 
and  other  members  of  our  corporate  authorities,  and  certain  citizens. 
These  gentlemen  have  already  commenced  operations ;  and  from  the 
favor  with  which  the  project  is  viewed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  well-known  energy  of  character  of  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  committee,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  address 
themselves  assiduously  to  their  work." 

(Signed)  ISAAC  M.  DENSON, 

Warden  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary, 
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STATISTICS  OF  HOUSES  OF  REFUGE,  HOUSE  OF  REFORMATION, 
AND   STATE    FARM  FOE  TOVENILE    DELINQUENTS, 
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PART   III. 


PENITENTIARIES, 

STATE    PRISON    IN   MAIKE. 
Senate  Document  No.  2,  Twenty-Eighth  Legislature. 

Annttal  Report  of  the  Warden  of  the  State  Prison,  April  30, 
1848.     Duodecimo;  pages,  18, 

Number  of  Convicts  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,     70 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  ,  ♦  •  * *,.*.*     67 

Average  number, %8i 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  . 21 

Pardoned,    *  .  , 2 

Removed  to  Insane  Hospital, , .       2 

Deaths,  0;  escapes,  0:  suicides,  0; 0 

Productive  Industry.  — 
Balance  iti  favor  of  the  different  departments  of 

labor,   . $5644  36 

Balance  ugaiust  expense  department  for  food,  fuel, 

lights,  clothing,  expense^  &c., 4816  13 

BalancQ  in  favor  of  income,  •.,,*,*,,...•    $828  24 

DD 
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Average  earnings  of  each  convict, 83  00 

Average  expense  of  each  convict  for  subsistence,  &c.  .      70  82 

Average  earnings  of  each  convict  above  his  expenses  >      lo  to 
for  subsistence, ) 

Expense  of  the  Prison  (including  the  salary  of  the  " 

of&cers)  above  the  earnings, $4138  26 

Deaths,  —  None. 

Insanity.  —  During  the  year,  two  convicts  were  removed 
to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  Concerning  these  two  cases 
of  insanity,  the  inspectors  say,  (page  6,)  — 

"  This  was  done  agreeably  to  the  following  act  of  the  legislature : '  When 
any  inmate  of  the  State  Prison  shall  become  insane,  the  warden  shall  notify 
the  governor  and  council  of  the  fact,  and  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council,  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  two  or  more  skilful  physi- 
cians, to  investigate  the  case,  and  if  found  insane  by  their  examination, 
he  or  she  shall  be  sent  to  the  Insane  Hospital,  until  he  or  she  shall  be- 
come of  sound  mind  ;  and  if  this  event  shall  take  place  before  the  time 
expires  for  which  he  or  she  was  sentenced,  he  or  she  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Prison.  If  said  term  has  expired,  he  or  she  shall  be  discharged 
free.  The  expenses  of  the  commission,  removal,  and  support  shall  bo 
paid  by  the  state.' 

"One  of  the  prisoners  (Peter  Samson)  was  insane  when  he  was 
admitted,  July  21,  and  remained  till  October  2, 1847 ;  the  other  (Henry 
Porter,  alias  Harrison  G.  Smith,)  entered  Prison  May  30,  1847 ;  was 
sentenced  for  two  years ;  began  to  show  s}'mptoms  of  insanity  about 
the  1st  of  August,  1847,  and  was  removed  November  17,  1847." 

The  excellent  law,  under  which  such  humanity  is  shown  to 
the  insane  in  the  Maine  State  Prison,  is  similar  to  the  law  of 
Massachusetts,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  passed  March 
15,  1844;  and  it  is  believed  that  not  many  years  will  pass 
before  the  laws  of  every  state  in  the  Union  will  provide  for 
the  removal  of  all  insane  persons  from  Prisons  to  hospitals,  as 
soon  as  their  insanity  is  proved. 

Punishments.  — 

"  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  list  of  punishments  annexed,"  say  the  in- 
spectors, (page  2,)  "  that  solitary  confinement  has  been  principally 
depended  upon,  during  the  year,  to  preserve  order,  and  maintain  tho 
discipline  of  the  Prison ;  but  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  a  few 
instances,  to  resort  to  the  more  degrading  punishment  of  stripes,  and  the 
chain  and  clog." 

Improvements  suggested  and  recommended  by  the  inspec- 
tors. —  A  new  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  some  larger  cells  than 
any  now  constructed,  for  the  confinement  of  those  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death  for  murder,  who,  by  the  laws  of 
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Maine,  are  committed  to  the  State  Prison,  and  remain  there  in 
solitary  confinement  tiU  they  shall  be  taken  to  tlie  place  of 
execution. 


STATE  PRISON   IN   NEW  UAMPSHIHE* 

teport  of  the  Warden,  Physician,  and  Chaplain  of  the  New 
Hampsliire  State  Prison,  Jutie  Session,  1849.  Concord. 
Butterfield  &  Hill,  State  Printers*     Octavo  j  pages,  15. 

Number  of  Convicts  at  the  commencenfient  of  the  year,  77 

Number  at  the  close, 82 

Average  nnmber,   *  , •  .  ,  .  *  79^ 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  *  ,  , *  9 

**          by  pardon, * 2 

»*          by  death, , 1 

Escaped; 0 

Productive  Industry.  — 

Earnings  and  receipts^    .............  .  $4,735  89 

Disbursements,    .  ,  • -  ,  .  5,631  22 

Deficit  of  income,    ,  . , 695  33 

Averagei  earnings  of  each  convict,  ..*.,.<.  59  94 

Average  expense  of  each  convict  for  subsistencej  71  28 

Average  expense  of  each  convict  above  earnings,  11  34 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  annual  report,  whether  the 
salary  of  the  officers  is  paid  from  the  Prison  or  the  state 
treasury. 

Deaths.  —  One. 

Inmniiy^  as  shown  by  the  atmiial  report.  — ^None* 

Diseases,  —  One  case  of  typhoid  fever,  besides  slight  bilious 
diarrhoea,  and  kindred  diseases,  epidemic  influenza,  and  several 
cases  of  mild  chronic  disease. 

/ji5/n/c"/io?i.  — Religious  services  every  Sabbath,  and  on 
thanksgiving  and  fast  days;  Bible  classes  taught  by  young 
gentlemen  from  the  Methodist  Biblical  Institute  ;  a  good  news- 
paper to  each  convict  once  a  week  \  books  from  a  well- 
setectcd  Prison  library,  containing  abont  600  volumes;  per- 
sonal and  private  conversation  witli  the  chaplain. 

From  such  means  as  these,  the  chaplain  speaks  in  language 
of  encouragement  concerning  favorable  results. 

Punishments, — The  warden  says, — 

*^  By  slrict  adhert^ncc  to  rules>  and  promptly  bringing  any  violation 
of  them  to  the  notice  of  the  coavict,  I  have  been  enabled,  without  any 
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iinimunl  nevority,  and  very  little  of  punisbineDt,  to  preserve  a 
lo  WW  jmiisifuctory." 

ImprovrmeMis.  — 

**  T\w  \M»x  year  there  has  been  bought  about  eight  acres  of , 

ni\\o\\\\\\^  that  Iteforc  owned  in  rear  of  the  Prison.     In  the  whole  there 

wuowttUnit  ten  acres.'' "The  work  upon  this  land 

in  jH^rlornHHl  by  cimviots." 

STATE  PRISOX  IN  VERMONT. 

Animal  Rojwrl  of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  of  the  State  of 
Vt  nnout,  made  to  the  l«egis)atun\  Oct.  12, 184S,  containing 
tho  Roi^rts  of  tho  OirtHrtors,  Warden,  Physician,  and  Chap- 
lain of  the  Vermont  State  Prison.     Octavo :  pages,  64. 

,V«wi*rr  of  PrisoHtrs  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  55 

Nunibt^r  at  the  clow  of  the  war 5& 

Avonii^^  numbor  during  the  year 53J 

NninN^  diivliarpxi  by  expiration  of  sentence 14 

l^  tho  ijovi^rnor  —  »nteuce  remitted 7 

Kk,A:x>d 1 

iv.tvi; 0 

Se:.;  ;o  l.«;iat;c  Hospital *  .  .  ,     0 

/*«^\fii;tirB^  ImJmstnf.  — 

lVvV^v.$  of  lahoc  :u  didejeat  departments. $374S  41 

K\*.v.«^    foe    «»^Klaa^^p.     pcoTisjwxs.    clothing.  >  qim  |a 
«".^.,  iK^-.  »...,-,..,...•....«•   y 

R^'.Aiv.v  of  ejct:u*4i*  aK'^rc  ejcresse*. 396  29 

A^v~iC5'  i'jir.r.r-c*  oc  c»Jk*h  nraooer 70  «S 

i\i*:7.C:'  eAjvrs»  CI  cjfcrh  pnsccjer 6i  13 

V^vr:5^    r.xvoe    c^:     Wfcch    rcsocser's    earr:— ttSw  }         •  jm 

•>c\y  ev,vcae^     ^ 

Ss.vjL  V  .:  oiiotc^  Jtc  r.cc  uicl.:*!^  ircr* ±M7  53 

V/r  'it.r.';i.  —  N.*of. 

;  I  AC  iMr*.  —  Tb?  riiY^r^JLZ  says 

-* !  rjL*--  -ri-s?  rax  evLinisi^i  ^"^ -Iiult:  lj:r:cci2^  rr  LizuSerL  &  rd 


.iivf-  T^i!*^  ;i:"  :rji    :i&:.a^  rfjcr^  vb^i  inj  jcscce:  leiaone 
nT  -iie-aa.  5  ^f'jcn  rrag  -rhuaTH:  hot  lurr*  *iaeL  ne  joasxz  rt 
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to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  it  is  not  done,  and  has  not  beetx  done, 
nor  does  he  expect  it  will  be  done  without  fiirlher  and  more 
effective  legislatioiij  which  he  recommends* 


STATE   PRISON  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Documents  relating  to  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown, 
1S48.  Senate  Document  No.  8,  coniaining  the  Report  of 
the  Inspectors,  Warden,  and  Physician.  Octavo  j  pages^  23, 
Dec,  14,  IS 4a 

Number  of  Conincis  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,    288 

Number  at  the  close, 281 

Average  number,    *  *  * •  *  *  .  284^ 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, *  .  .  -  .     94 

**  remission  of  sentence, ,  .  .     27 

**  order  of  court,    *.**•-........       I 

"  removal  to  Lunatic  Hospital,     ,       2 

Escaped, ,,,-,*.., 2 

Died, ,♦.,,.-,-,       3 

Productive  Industry,  — 
Earnirjgs  of  the  prisoners'  labor,     .,*,,.*.,  ,$30,596  01 

Expense  for  subsisieace,     •  *  • 17,233  07 

Balance  of  earnings  above  expense  for  sustenance,     13,363  84 

Average  earnings  of  each  prisoner, *  107  38 

Average  experLse  of  each  prisoner  for  sustenance,  60  67 

B:daiice  of  earn  ings  of  each  prisoner  above  expenses,  46  7 1 

Salary  of  officers,  $16,642,  which  was  included  in  the 
expenses  of  the  prison  and  defrayed,  including  transporta- 
tion of  prisoners  and  repairs,  by  earnings,  except  a  deficit  of 
$2727  22. 

Mortality^    .  , .  ,  .  * 3 

Avei-age  number  of  convictSj   .  -  , 284 1 

Percentage  of  deaths,  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent. 
All  these  cases  of  mortality  were  from  consumption,  and 
two   of  them  were  cases  of  disease   on  admission,  and  the 
other  of  long  standing. 

hisanity. — ^Two  cases  were  removed  to  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  by  the  commissioners  on  lunacy.  One  was  insane 
when  admitted,  and  the  other  had  been  twice  at  the  State  Lu- 
natic Hospital  before,  and  had  been  returned  as  ctired;  but 
was  not  sufficiently  well  to  remain,  and  waa  again  returned  to 
the  hospital. 
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STATE  PRISON  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

State  Prison  Reports,  Legislative  Document,  containing  the 
Reports  of  the  Inspectors  and  the  Warden.  Octavo ;  pages, 
61.     Oct.  27,  1848. 

Number  of  Prisoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 

viz.,  17  males,  and  1  female, ".....  18 

Number  at  the  close,  20 ;  viz.,  19  males  and  1  female,  ...  20 

Average  number  of  prisoners, 19 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 2 

Escaped,  3 ;  of  whom  2  were  retaken, 1 

Died, 1 

Removed  on  account  of  insanity, 0 

Insanity  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report. 

Productive  Industry, — 

Convicts  employed  in  making  shoes, $945  27 

Expense,  including  salaries,  repairs,  &c., 2,680  47 

Balance  of  expense  above  proceeds  of  labor,    .  .  .  $1,735  20 

The  amounts  are  so  presented  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish and  separate  the  expense  for  subsistence  from  other 
exi)enses. 

Average  earnings  of  each  prisoner, $49  00 

Average  expense  of  each  prisoner, 135  00 

Average  expense  of  each  prisoner  above  earnings,  .  .     86  00 

This  large  expense  is  owing  in  part  to  the  small  number  of 
prisoners  compared  with  the  number  of  officers. 

Mortality.  —  The  average  number  of  prisoners  being  19, 
and  the  deaths  1,  the  mortality  is  a  little  more  than  5  per 
cent.     The  insanity,  if  it  exists,  is  not  mentioned. 

The  large  number  of  escapes  is  attributed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Prison  and  yard  walls,  so  that  persons  without 
can  scale  the  yard  walls,  and  approach  the  prisoners  in  the 
cells,  which  are  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  Prison  building,  and 
communicate  with  the  prisoners  from  the  outside ;  this  could 
only  be  prevented  by  keeping  a  watch  on  the  outside  in  the 
night,  which  is  expensive  and  impracticable ;  or  by  greatly 
increasing  the  height  of  the  external  yard  walls,  which  would 
also  be  very  expensive,  and  objectionable  as  an  obstruction  to 
the  free  circulation  of  air ;  or  by  changing  the  construction 
of  the  Prison  building  from  the  present  plan  with  cells  on  the 
external  wall,  to  the  plan  of  a  Prison  within  a  Prison,  having 
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the  cells  arranged  on  a  centre  waU,  opening  outward  into  an 
area  to  be  enclosed  with  an  exlcmal  wall  or  rool\  This  is 
admitted  by  all  to  be  the  most  secure  plan  of  Prison  structure. 
The  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  all  voluntary  and  grata* 
itons^  and  bas  been  for  four  years,  by  Rev,  Alvah  Woods,  D,  D. 

STATE  PRISON  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  to  the 
General  Assembly,  May  Session,  1849.     Printed  by  Order  of 
the    Senate.      Hartford    Courant    Office    Press,     Octavo  j 
pagesj  28. 
Number  of  Conmcis  at  the  commencement  of  the  yearj    150 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  .  • 157 

Average  number, 153^ 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence^ *  *  .     34 

"  by  jmrdon,    .....<,... 7 

'*  by  death, ,  ,  ,       9 

"  by  escape, .       0 

Removed  to  Insane  Asylum,  . 0 

Productive  Industry.  — 

Earnings  of  tlie  prisoners, $13,871  29 

Expenses,  including  salaries,    ».,,.,,,.,»  11,^61   48 

Gam  to  the  Prisou  after  paying  salaries, 2,209  81 

Average  earnings  of  each  convict  .  ,  * 90  40 

Average  expense  of  each  convict,  (after  deducting 

salaries,) i>l   00 

Average  earnings  of  each  convict  above  expenses 

for  subsistence, 39  00 

Salary  of  olficers  paid  from  Prison  treasury,    .  .  ,  3,590  00 

Deaths^    ,...>...,,. 9 

Insanity.  —  According  to  the  annual  re  port  j  the  inspectors 
say,— 

^^  It  is  not  uncominon  that  jneipieai  iiistmity  is  developed  junotig  the 
prisoners,  and  the  opportujiitjes  a  (forded  m  the  Prison  for  their  treat- 
ment and  recovery  ure  very  limited  :  while  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
other  advantages  would  be  of  no  service,  there  are  those  who  would 
receive  great  benefiu  and  be  restored  to  mental  heaUh  if  they  could 
enjoy  them.  It  would  seem  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  such, 
that  they  might  nf>t  become  hopeleasly  insane  and  incurable." 

Diseases  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  causing  death,  ^ 
Dissolute  habits  and  impaired  constitution,  1;  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, 3:  erysipelas,  3;  influenza,  &c.,  1;  dropsy*  1; 
—  total,  9. 
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Instruction.  —  Regular  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath  in 
the  chapel  by  the  chaplain ;  the  Sabbath  school,  taught  by  the 
chaplain,  warden,  and  clerk :  conversation,  admonition,  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures,  advice,  and  prayer,  with  the  sick  in 
the  hospital,  and  with  the  prisoners  generally,  at  the  cell  doors, 
by  the  chaplain.  From  the  use  of  these  means,  the  chaplain 
speaks  in  an  encouraging  manner  of  the  improvement  of  the 
prisoners,  and  the  apparent  preparation  for  death  of  some 
who  have  died.  ''  Nine,*'  he  says,  '<  have  died  during  the  past 
year ;  five  of  whom  manifested  signs  of  penitence,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  pardoned  their 
manifold  sins.  Whether  they  exercised  that  repentance  which 
was  unto  life,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  is  the  searcher  of 
all  hearts." 

Crimes  for  which  prisoners  have  been  confined  in  the  Con- 
necticut State  Prison,  from  its  commencement  in  1827.  Bur- 
glary, 479;  theft,  185;  horse  stealing,  122;  murder,  9;  at- 
tempt to  murder,  16 ;  attempt  to  kill,  65 ;  attempt  to  rape, 
55 ;  rape,  15 ;  breaking  Jail,  21 ;  arson,  53 ;  abuse  of  female 
child,  5;  manslaughter,  22;  forgery,  46;  passing  counterfeit 
money,  49 ;  adultery,  93 ;  attempt  to  poison,  2 ;  robbery,  17 ; 
bestiality,  2;  perjury,  4;  exposing  child,  2;  insanity,  1; 
mayhem,  2 ;  incest,  6 ;  bigamy,  14 ;  enticing  and  decoying 
away  a  child,  2;  assault  and  battery,  2 ;  high  crimes,  &>c.,  4; 
—  total,  1293. 

Punishments.  —  The  warden  says,  — 

"  Ev(;ry  successful  Prison  keeper  will  be  careful  to  practise  all  the 
lenity,  and  bestow  every  favor,  to  which  the  prisoner  is  entitled ;  but  if 
he  be  obstinate  and  disobedient,  as  will  be  the  case  more  or  less  in  every 
Prison,  such  punishment  should,  in  my  judgment,  then  be  inflicted, 
as  is  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  offender,  and  which  will  most 
effl'dually  secure  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Prison,  without  endan- 
gering his  health,  or  depressing  his  moral  sensibihties.  1  believe  that  a 
strict  discipline,  well  maintauied,  prevents  the  necessity  of  frequent 
|)unishincnt  —  is  belter  lor  the  prisoners,  and  safer  for  keepers. 

'*  There  has  been  less  frequent  violation  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the 
government  of  tlie  convicts,  and  consequently  less  occasion  for  punish- 
ment, the  past  year,  than  in  any  former  one  since  1  have  been  in  charge. 
During  one  month's  absence  of  the  deputy  warden,  but  two  cases  were 
reported  to  me  for  misconduct,  and  both  of  those  for  '  looking  about,* 
conduct  not  prohibited  in  most  of  the  Prisons  in  this  country." 

Irnprovemetits, —  The  warden  says,  — 

"  The  increase  of  criminals  in  the  County  Jails,  and  decrease  in  num- 
bers in  the  State  Prison,  and  the  consequent  additional  expense  to  the 
state  —  the  impropriety  of  confming  lunatics  and  idiots  in  the  State 
Prison  —  the  danger  of  setting  at  liberty  those  who  have,  and  may 
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hereaAer  attempt  lo  take  the  life  of  the  officer  having  them  In  charge, 
are  matters  which  I  trust  will  be  introdtjced  lo  the  notice  of  ihc  legis- 
lature by  the  directors^  in  their  report  to  tliat  body." 

The  directors  say,  — 

"  We  know  of  no  great  defects,  demandijig  expense  and  improve* 
ments:  the  ptan  was  well  conceived  and  carried  out;  so  that  but  tittle 
attention  has  been  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

"  During  the  past  year,  a  new,  very  substantial  and  de.=?irable  floor 
has  been  Iwid  in  the  Prirson  hall,  composed  of  hard  flagging  stone,  which 
can  never  need  rephicing,  and  vastly  preferable  to  iht^  former  one,  com- 
posed of  brick,  wliich  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
and  officers/' 

Again  they  say,  — 

"Since  our  cotmection  with  the  Prison,  there  have  been  two  very 
violent  attacks  upon  the  overseers,  one  of  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  person  attacked,  and  both  of  which  attacks  were  made  without 
cause  or  provocation.  The  murderer  has  been  sent  back  to  the  Prison 
for  life,  and  of  course  to  be  kept  at  labor  in  some  otie  of  iL*i  depart' 
ments. 

"  At  present,  there  is  no  place  in  which  such  persona  can  be  em- 
ployed, except  in  the  common  workshops,  where  they  cuii  again,  if  they 
wish,  gratify  their  infernal  malice,  and  wreak  their  vengeance  on  soci- 
ety in  the  persons  of  the  officers  in  charge.  There  should  be  provided 
for  these  pei-sons  a  place  where  they  can  be  kepi,  in  safety  to  the  keep- 
ers and  overseers ;  and  for  this  purpose  solitary  shops  should  be  fur- 
nished for  them  ;  for  no  person  who  has  shown  a  disposition  to  take  the 
life  of  another,  should  have  the  power  to  make  the  second  attempt,  — 
certainly  not  if  his  punishmem  is  not  to  be  increased  by  the  commission 
of  such  a  crJme-''^ 

The  directors  say,  in  coiicUisionj  — 

**^The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  is  good,  and  shows  that 
its  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  and  competent  officer;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  the  state,  that  while  it  is  a  source  of  rev- 
enue, it  is  accomplishing  much  good,  and  fully  answering  all  that  waa 
expected  from  it.** 
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.\Jo//fiUtij, — Th^j  avora::*:  r:iirab<;r  of  prisoners  being  452, 
;in'J  tfi':  r/jortalily  lf#;inir  '>-  acconling  lo  ihe  clerk,  it  gives  the 
rrior  I ;»!;!/  N'*;h  lh?in  tlir*;e  fourths  of  1  y.t  cent.  There  was 
bfit  /,i.rr  /:;,:,<;  j|j  ihr;  ho'i{*ii;jl  r'-'quirifig  medical  treatment. 

Infinity.  —  Th'j  physician  says,  (p,  132  of  inspectors'  first 

*^  J);/li!  r;iv-.  of  iji«i/uiity,  wholly  or  pfirtially,  have  occurred  in  this 
IVi'-'iii 'I'jfirij/  fh'f  y*;"r.  Of  th'jw;  na.M;N,  three  have  been  sent  to  the 
Htiit'  A  ^yhnri  fit  (.'lirii,  four  liavr:  U;en  rcAtored  to  their  shops,  and  one 
Xi'M\M\u'\  in  tfio  hoH|Mtiil.** 

N^wwx  W:  hayH,  Cp.  133,)  — 

**  TfM'  nfitun;  firirl  cxt'^nt  of  iMiniHhrnent  has  elicited  much  investiga- 
tiori  iin'l  ''ontn;v«:rHy.  In  thifi  rriwjn,  cold  water  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  fh«t  *  rut/ 
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"I  am  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  cold  water,  if  properly  applied. 
But  to  confine  a  convict  in  ihe  slocks  tight  and  firm,  with  his  head 
ihrovvn  back,  and  theo  *douch'  the  water  upon  him,  is  decfdedly  more 
dangerous  and  cruel  than  the  *  cat.^  The  muscles  involuntarily  shrink 
from  the  application  of  cold.  But  here  they  must  bear  the  whole  shock 
in  all  lis  severity. 

"  The  fii^t  effect  is  Strang ulatiaa  to  a  most  painful  degree.  The  next 
ia  aberration  of  mind,  convulsions,  congestion  of  the  brain,  liver,  and 
bowels.  The  blood,  receding  from  the  surface,  is  thrown  suddenly  and 
Violently  upon  these  organs,  and  the  above  result  is  inevitable*  And 
yet  the  water  may  bo  applied  both  as  a  panishment  and  a  samtarjr 
agent. 

"  I  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  this  subject," 

It  appears  J  from  the  warden's  reportj  in  the  same  dDcumentf 
(p,  128,)  that  the  shower-bath  was  applied  111  times  from  May 
to  November  inclusive ;  i,  e,,  on  an  average  for  seven  months, 
more  than  15  times  monthly*  AUhough  it  is  pleasant  to  see, 
either  from  its  dangerous  effects,  or  for  some  otlier  cause,  it 
was  applied  only  4  times  in  October,  and  only  twice  in 
November. 

The  application  of  this  instniment  of  torture,  applied  ac- 
cording  to  the  exact  description  of  the  physician,  may  be,  in 
soraG  measure,  the  cause  of  the  imiisual  number  of  cases  of 
insanity  mentioned  in  his  report. 

It  will  be  recollected  (hat  the  legislature  of  New  York  abol- 
ished punishment  by  stripes  in  the  Prisons  of  New  York, 
which  probably  led  lo  a  more  free  and  severe  use  of  cold 
water*  Having  seen  the  ill  effects  of  cold  water  so  used,  the 
punishment  of  solitary  confinement  has  become  more  frequent, 
and  cold  waterless  frequent.  If,  then,  solitary  confinement  is 
now  pursued  to  tlie  death,  as  it  was  m  New  Jersey  some  years 
since,  as  disclosed  in  an  examination  of  the  officers  and 
records  of  the  institution  lo  a  legislative  cotnmittee,  they  may, 
perhapSj  get  along  without  the  power  to  inflict  stripes,  or  they 
may  do  as  was  done  in  Rhode  Island,  under  Dr-  Cleveland's 
administration,  —  take  away  the  power  by  legislative  act,  aud 
then,  from  experience,  restore  it,  with  the  expectatiou  that,  in 
discreet  hands,  it  will  not  be  abused,  and  that  it  will  be  found, 
as  in  Maine,  a  very  useful  power,  discre#ly  exercised,  in  ex- 
treme cases  J  where  other  aud  milder  puuishmenls  have  been 
tried,  under  careful  and  responsible  supervision,  and  failed  lo 
produce  obedience.  Men  of  great  experience  in  Prison  disci- 
pline generally  agree  that  there  are  a  kw  extreme  cases  of  this 
kind,  aud  that  a  discretionary  power  to  inflict  stripes  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  order  and  suhordinaiion.  While  cold 
water   and  solitary  confinement    may  both   be    made   more 
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severe  than  stripes,  certain  it  is  that  nothing  is  more  inhuman 
than  the  application  of  cold  water  as  described  by  the  physi- 
cian at  Auburn,  producing,  as  its  '^  first  effect,  strangulatioOi 
and  its  next,  aberration  of  mind,  convulsions,  congestion  of  the 
brain,"  &c. 

We  ascribe  the  eight  cases  of  insanity  at  Auburn,  last  yeWi 
in  part  to  this  cause. 

The  length  of  time  which  convicts  can  be  safely  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  as  administered  last  year, 
is  an  important  point,  on  which  both  the  warden  and  the  phy- 
sician express  an  opinion  in  their  last  reports. 

The  warden  says,  (p.  128,)  — 

^^  From  all  the  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  am  satisfied 
that  few  can  bear  imprisonment  eight  or  ten  years,  without  becoming 
both  mentally  and  physically  debilitated ;  and  many  middle-aged  men, 
when  they  leave  the  Prison,  appear  to  be  broken  down  in  mind  and 
body. 

"  The  public  mind,"  the  warden  adds, "  appears  to  have  awakened  to 
the  conviction  that  sentences  for  first  oifcnces  arc  generally  too  long. 
If  the  expression  of  my  humble  opinion  could  deepen  the  impression,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  give  it,  in  the  most  decided  form.  If  the  primary 
object  of  imprisonment  —  the  reformation  of  the  offender  —  can  be 
attained  at  all,  it  can,  perhaps,  be  more  surely  effected  under  a  two  than 
a  ten  years^  sentence  ;  and  if  so  efiected,  then  the  prisoner  can  go  free 
in  his  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  prepared  for  a  life  of  virtue  and  use- 
fulness." 

The  physician  says,  (p.  133,)  — 

'^  From  a  careful  investigation,  under  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  I 
have  been  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  five  years  is  the  longest 
term  which  a  convict  can  pass  in  confinement,  and  be  restored  to  the 
world  with  a  sound  mind  in  u  sound  body.  The  mind,  like  the  body, 
in  the  absence  of  proper  exercise,  loses  its  tone  and  strength.  Convicts 
despair  of  '  seeing  out'  a  long  sentence.  To  such  it  would  be  a  mercy 
to  retain  them  fur  life,  rather  than  to  return  them  to  the  world  incapable 
of  self-control." 

The  limit  of  the  British  system  of  separate  confinement  is 
fixed  at  eighteen  months. 

State  Prison  Garden,  —  The  physician  of  the  Auburn 
Prison  says.  (pp.  132,  133,)  — 

"  By  the  energy  and  enlightened  views  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Gridley, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  inspectors,  a  work  has  been  achieved 
which,  as  lon^;  as  this  institution  shall  continue  a  State  Prison,  will  greatly 
conduce  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  its  inmates.  I  refer  to  the  enclos- 
ing, by  a  substantial  stone  wall,"  (i.  e.  directly  west  of  the  Prison  yard, 
and  adjoining  it,)  ^^  some  five  or  six  acres  of  ground  for  a  garden.  It  is 
a  spot  such  as  gardeners  love  to  cultivate  ;  a  warm,  sandy  soil,  with  a 
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soulh-weslern  aspect,  and  is  well  arJapted  to  nil  the  vegetables  of  this 
climate.  To  the  convalescent  and  des^poiiding,  I  he  cylUvalion  of  this 
gtirdeji  will  prove  invaluable,  U  will  prevetjt  their  con gregatmg  together 
in  the  yariJ,  hatching  mischief  among  themselves,  and  sotting  a  bad 
example  before  the  laboring  convicts.  It  will  supply  daily  fresh  vege- 
tables to  the  table,  which  it  is  impraclieable  to  give  them  now,  adding 
alike  to  their  comfort  and  their  health,  and  saving  expense  to  the  state. 
It  is  n  noble  enterprise,  and  miif^l  cominne  to  be  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated, a.s  its  beneficial  results  are  manifested.*' 

Insiruciion.  —  The  duties  of  the  chaplain  and  school  teach- 
ers, ill  the  Prisoti  at  Aiibum^  appear  to  have  been  performed 
with  constancy,  zeal,  atid  success. 

The  first  dnty  of  the  chaplain  is  to  he  present  every  day, 
and  offer  a  short  prayer  with  the  assetubled  convicts  at  tha 
dining- table.  This  has  been  done  regularly,  with  happy 
effect. 

The  second  duty  of  the  cliaplaiti  is  daily  attention  to  the 
sick,  in  the  hospital.  Tfiis  hos  been  done  daily ^  alchongh  the 
number  in  the  hospital  has  been  so  small. 

The  third  duty  of  the  chaplain  is  nightly  visits,  of  at  least 
one  hour,  to  the  prisoners,  at  their  cell  doors.  This  duty  has 
been  done,  and  from  one  to  three  hours  thus  occupied  in  cimi- 
versation  such  as  the  chaplaiti  deemed  most  nsoful  and  pro[>er; 
and  these  visits  have  been  regarded  by  the  prisoners  generally 
as  a  great  privilege.  The  chaplain  suggests  and  refiuests,  in 
addition  to  these  visits,  that  the  prisoners  should  sometimes  be 
allowed  to  visit  liim  at  his  office* 

The  fourth  duty  of  the  chaplain  is  the  superintendence  of 
the  Sabbath  school.  This  is  attended  in  the  chapel,  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock^  on  Sabbath  morning,  by  au  average  attend- 
ance of  150  convicts,  with  a  suitable  number  of  teachers  from 
the  theological  seminary  and  the  village. 

'*  The  Subbath  school,  as  managed  in  this  Prison,  is  among  the  moat 
effective  means  of  moral  influence  and  discipline  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  I  he  minds  of  the  prisoners*'*'* 

The  fifth  dnty  of  the  cliaplain  is  preaching  the  gospel  in  tlie 
large  and  convetiient  cha[»el,  where  all  the  convicts,  except  the 
sick,  assemble  at  9  o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning. 

"The  dense  mas^i  of  convicts,  seated  in  a  comfortable  and  orderly 
manner*  with  a  competent  choir,  —  the  warden,  keepers,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  cilisf^ens  and  strangers  bt*ing  present,  —  con- 
st it  ufes  ti  htrge  and  deeply  interesting  congregation.  The  order  of 
exercises  ni*imlly  pursued  in  ojr  churches  has  been  adopted  here. 

"In  addition  tu  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there  have  been 
occa&ionnl  lectures  on  intemperance,  gimibling,  and  certain  sins  and 
immoralities  which  are  quite  prevaient  among  prisoners. 

EE 
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*'  While  there  has  been  no  very  extraordinary  and  general  interest 
manifested  on  the  subject  of  religion  among  the  prisoners  during  the 
past  year,  yet  hero  and  there  have  been  found  those  wlio  have  professed, 
with  apparent  sincerity,  to  repent  of  the  past,  and  to  enter  upon  a  new 
course  of  life/'  .... 

*' There  is  an  unusually  large  and  interesting  class  of  young  men' 
in  the  Prison,  at  the  present  time,  who,  in  early  life,  liad  the  advantages 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  who  are  comparatively  novices  in 
crime.     For  the  permanent  reformation  of  many  of  this  class,  there  is 

great  encouragement  to  labor Not  a  few  of  these,  sons  of  some 

of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  state,  have,  with  the  utmost 
apparent  sincerity  and  ingenuousness,  acknowledged  and  mourned  over 
their  wrong-doing,  as  against  God  and  man,  and  have  expressed  their 
determination  to  walk  no  more  '  in  the  way  of  evil  men.'  They  often 
declare  that  they  have  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  that  they  were 
arrested  in  the  early  part  of  their  mad  career,  and  brought  to  a  place 
where  they  are  compelled  to  reflect  upon  their  sinful  courses,  and  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  moral  and  religious  privileges  to  be  found  even 
in  a  State  Prison."  .... 

^^  By  the  table  of  statistics  which  accompanies  this  report,  it  appears 
that  there  are  ninety-four  convicts  in  this  Prison  who  say  that  they  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  they  are  Christians,  sixty  of  whom  think  tliat 
they  were  converted  here.     .... 

^^  Religious  exercises  have  been  conducted  in  the  hospital  on  the 
Sabbath."  .... 

^^  From  three  to  six  hours  of  the  Sabbath  have  also  been  devoted  to 
visiting  the  convicts  at  their  cells." 

The  sixth  duty  of  the  chaplain  is  the  general  supervision 
of  the  library.     The  chaplain  says, — 

^'  When  the  library  came  into  my  hands,  it  consisted  of  500  volumes, 
which,  af\er  undergoing  considerable  repairs,  were  deemed  fit  for  fur- 
ther circulation.  To  these  were  added  170  volumes  of  the  best  works 
that  could  be  selected  from  our  city  book  dealers," 

*^  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  library  has  been  greatly  abridged  by  two  causes: 
First,  by  bad  books,  in  the  form  of  *  popular  novels,'  histories  of  rob- 
bers, pirates,"  &c "  The  law  now  makes  it  my  duty  to  take 

these  bad  books  from  the  convicts.  A  considerable  number  have 
been  obtained."  .  .  .  .  "  Many  others  have  been  burned  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  rather  than  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  chaplain 
or  agent.  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  we  trust  they  will  all  soon  dis- 
appear from  among  us. 

^^  A  second  cause  which  has  greatly  limited  the  usefulness  of  our 
good  books,  has  been  the  want  of  opportunity  to  read  them.  By  the 
present  regulations  of  the  Prison,  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  read  in 
the  workshops ;  and  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  or  two,  during  the 
longest  days  of  summer,  after  they  lock  up,  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
read,  except  on  the  Sabbath."  .... 

'^  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  consider- 
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atLon  of  your  honorable  board,  whether  ihe  same  liberal  and  beneficiat 
policy,  which  has  furnished  chaplains,  teachers,  and  libraries  for  the 
improvement  of  these  men,  does  tjot  dictate  thai  the  whole  w<ng  should 
be  io  lighted,  (i*  e*  in  the  evening,)  that  every  man  who  has  the  ability 
may  employ  his  time  in  useful  reading.'^  ,  .  *  . 

^"^  It  cannot  serve  the  true  ends  of  justice  or  humanity  to  deprive  400 
or  500  men  of  the  privilege  of  reading  a  word  in  the  Bible,  or  any 
other  book,  six  days  in  lite  week,  during  more  than  one  half  of  the 
year,"  *  *  ,  - 

It  is  not  done  at  Charlestown,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at 
Auburn* 

The  seventh  duly  of  the  chaplain,  is  attention  to  the  cor- 
respondence between  convicts  and  their  friends,'' 

"  This  occupies  considerable  of  the  time  of  the  chaplain,  even 
though  but  one  or  two  letters  a  year  are  written  for  each,"  .,,.*'  The 
privilege  of  communicating  with  friends  keeps  alive  and  strengthens 
the  attachment,  which  the  prisoner  feels  for  home  and  its  inmates,  and 
operates  as  a  powerfol  slimulua  to  good  behavior  while  In  conhnemeni*'^ 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  presented  100  Bibles  for 
distribution  among  discharged  convicts,  which  have  been 
careftilly  distributed  and  gratefully  received  among  those  for 
whom  they  were  designed.  One  of  the  inspectors  has  par- 
chased  60  Bibles  of  large  size  and  plain  type,  for  the  use  of 
the  aged  and  those  confined  in  the  darker  cells* 

"  The  agent  has,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  furnished  all  the  con- 
victs with  a  hymn-book,  a  favor  not  before  enjoyed,  which  they  highly 
appreciate," 

Another  dnty  of  the  chaplain^  in  which  he,  at  least,  takes 
a  deep  interest,  if  it  is  not  made  his  duty,  is  cooperation  with 
the  school  teachers  in  the  Prison,  who  are  appointed  by  law 
under  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature  in  New  York.  There 
are  two  such  teachers  in  the  Auburn  Prison,  The  chaplain 
presents  the  following  facts  from  their  report,  fnrmshedto  the 
chaplain  by  the  teachers,  at  his  request. 

It  is  made  their  duty  to  teach  '*  the  conunon  branches  of  an 
English  education." 

Extract  from  Teacher^s  Report. 

*' Whole  number  taught  since  February  I,  1848, 109 

Of  these  there  are  now  vinder  inatructioili    ..........  87 

Discharged  from  Pri^n,      .  ,  •  . 10 

Exchanged  for  new  men, * •  .  ,  13 

Taught  in  Et;adingf  «,*.»»,• •  . 64 

In  arilhrnetict    »  •  ,  .  , *.*.,«.  39 

In  writing, 6 

Did  not  know  the  alphabet,   .«.**.* ,«....  15 

Knew  the  alphabet,  but  unable  to  p^,  .  .  *  . 27 
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Could  read  a  little, 22 

Knew  nothing  of  arithmetic, 31 

Had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 8** 

We  would,  that  the  following  remarks  and  facts,  as  stated 
by  the  teachers,  were  published  as  wide  as  the  world,  as  indic- 
ative of  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  provision  of 
the  late  law  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  provides 
school  teachers,  as  well  as  chaplains,  for  the  State  Prisons. 

"  In  discharging  our  duties  as  teachers,  we  think  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  the  wisdom  which  prompted  the  establishment  of  means  for 
the  instruction  of  convicts  in  our  State  Prisons.  The  eagerness  to  learn 
which  has  been  manifested  by  those  who  needed  instruction,  the  attention 
and  application  which  they  have  evinced,  and  the  improvement  which  they 
have  made,  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying.  It  has  not  yet  been  thought 
advisable,  for  reasons  which,  we  trust,  will  not  long  exist,  to  assemble 
them  in  the  school-room  for  instruction  ;  but  a  light  has  been  furnished 
at  the  cell  door  to  those  who  were  to  be  taught,  on  a  given  evening, 
and  continued  for  about  two  hours.  To  enjoy  a  light,  has  always  been 
esteemed  a  privilege  by  the  convict ;  and  hence  should  he  become  neg- 
ligent, it  has  generally,  only  been  necessary  to  inform  him  that  he  would 
be  deprived  of  his  light,  to  secure  his  continued  attention.  Solitary  con- 
finement, during  the  long  winter  evenings,  with  nothing  to  occupy  their 
minds  but  their  own  evil  thoughts,  becomes  exceedingly  irksome,  and 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  endeavor  to  '  while  away '  these  long  hours, 
and  dissipate  gloomy  feelings  by  an  attempt  at  mirth  and  noise.  The 
night  watch,  whose  duty  it  is  to  notice  and  report  all  indecorums  of 
this  kind,  states  that  he  has  never  been  obliged  to  *  report'  those  who 
are  furnished  with  lights.  They  all  need  some  useful  employment  for 
the  mind,  not  only  for  their  own  good,  but  for  the  order  of  the  Prison. 
It  is  quite  as  true  of  convicts  as  of  children,  that 

*  Satan  finds  Bome  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do.' 

"  But  this  is  not  the  greatest  evil  resulting  from  want  of  proper  men- 
tal employment.  Their  imaginations  are  likely  to  dwell  upon  scenes 
of  former  dissipation  and  sensual  indulgence.  The  passions  are 
excited,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  vice  is  indulged,  which  is  emi- 
nently the  curse  of  the  Prison  ;  ruins  the  health ;  renders  them  callous 
to  moral  influences,  and  degrades  them  below  the  '  brutes  that  per- 
ish.' We  think  that  this  might  find  an  important  check  in  some 
provision  for  lighting  the  wing,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  every  man  an 
opportunity  to  read  those  books  which  the  state  has  furnished  for  his 
mental  and  moral  improvement.  Could  those  that  are  instructed  be 
brought  out  into  the  school-room,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  evening, 
much  more  benefit,  we  think,  might  be  derived  from  our  teaching.  We 
should  be  able  to  classify  and  arrange  our  pupils,  and  make  our  instruc- 
tions more  systematic  and  their  progress  more  rapid.  By  the  present 
arrangement,  we  are  unable  to  teach  writing  to  any  advantage. 

"  We  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  numerous  expressions 
of  gratitude  which  we  have  received  from  convicts,  give  us  reason  to 
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^1          believe  that  they  appreciate,  in  some  good  dogreei  rhe  motives  which  ac-       ^^H 

^H          tuated  those  who  provided  these  opportunities  for  thorn,  and  that  they  are        ^^H 

^H          inclined  to  improve  them^  so  long  as  ihey  are  continued/^                              ^^^| 

^K 

WILLIAM   A.   NILES,         i  ^     .                ^H 
WILLIAM  F,   LEGOINE,    )  ^^^^f^^9.           ^H 

H 

^B            The  last  duty  of  the  chaplain,  to  which  he  appears  to  hare       ^^| 

^m         giren  special 

attention,  is  a  series  of  statistical  tables,  from       ^^H 

H          which  he  der 

ives  and  states  the  folJowing  results :  —                    ^^H 

^H             or  the  prisoners^                                                                             ^^| 

^^ 

3  in  4  are  white  natives  of  the  United  States,         ^^H 

^H 

1  in  7^  are  black  do.                                                   ^^H 

^m 

1  in  5|  are  foreigners.                                                  ^^^| 

^H 

1  in  2|  are  between  30  and  40  years  old.                     ^^^| 

^H 

1  in  5|  are  between  40  and  50  years  old.                   ^^H 

^H 

1  in  3  are  unable  to  read,  or  read  very  indiffer-       ^^H 

^H, 

^^^1 

^H 

1  in  41  have  learned  to  read  in  Prison*                     ^^H 
1  in  14  have  a  good  English  education.                    ^^H 

^m 

^H 

1  in  100  have  a  classical  education.                           ^^H 

^M 

None  are  graduates  of  American  colleges,                 ^^H 

^m                  About 

1  in  2  claim  to  have  had  religious  instruction.         ^^^| 

^^H 

1  in  4  had  parents  who  were  church  members.         ^^| 

^H 

1  in  5  had  partially  learned  the  decalogue.                ^^| 

^H 

1  in  5  have  attended  Sabbath  schools,                      ^^| 

^H 

1  in  6  have  generally  abstained  from  labor  on       ^^H 

^B 

the  Sabbath.                                                         ^^1 

^^■^ 

3  in  4  seldom  read  the  Bible.                                     ^^H 

^^^^^L 

5  in  6  were  habitual  Sabbath-breakers.                     ^^H 

^^^^^M 

1  in  8  think  they  have  been  converted  in  Prison.       ^^| 

^M       30  more  than  1  in  2  were  intemperate.                                            ^^| 

■          23      M         a 

1  in  3  were  moderate  drinkers.                                   ^^H 

^K^ 

3  in  4  were  tobacco  chewers.                                     ^^H 

^^B             About 

1  in  3  were  novel -readers.                                         ^^H 

^^^^H 

1  in  3  were  gamblers.                                                 ^^H 

^^^^1 

1  in  2  were  licentious,                                                ^^H 

^^^^1 

I  in  3  had  no  trade.                                                    ^^H 

^^^^H 

1  in  2  were  unoccupied  at  the  tune  they  were        ^^| 

^^H 

apprehended.                                                          ^^H 

^^H             About 

I  in  2  are  married,  and  have,  in  the  aggregate^        ^^| 

^^^H 

673  children.                                                      ^H 

^^^^1 

1  in  3  lost  their  parents  before  they  were   16        ^^| 

^^^H 

years  of  age.                                                          ^^^ 

^^^H 

1  in  2  left,  or  were  deprived  of  a  home,  before        ^^| 

^^^1 

16  years  of  age,                                                 ^^| 

^^ 

EE2                          ^H 
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More  than  1  in  2  confess  their  guilt. 

"         1  in  7  committed  two  or  more  times. 
"         2  in  11  of  the  crimes  are  against  i^ersons. 
"         9  in  11  against  property. 
Respectfuly  submitted  by  P.  G.  Cooke,  Chaplain. 

STATE   PRISON    AT    SING   SING,    NEW    YORK. 

The  Report  of  this  Prison  is  contained  in  the  first  report  of 
the   inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  state   of  New  York,  com- 
mencing  page    169,  from   which   we   derive  the   following 
facts : — 
Number  of  male  convicts  at  the  commencement  of  the 

year, 682 

Number  of  male  convicts  at  the  close, 611 

Average  number  of  male  convicts, 646J 

Number  of  female  convicts  at  the  commencement, ...       89 
Number  of  female  convicts  at  the  close, 83 

Average  number  of  female  convicts, 86 

Average  number  of  male  and  female  convicts, 732 J 

Discharged  from  the  male  Prison, 

On  expiration  of  sentence, 169 

By  pardon, 41 

By  the  Supreme  Court, 1 

Died, 30 

Escaped, 3 

Sent  to  Lunatic  Hospital, 4 

Discharged  from  the  female  Prison, 

By  expiration  of  sentence, 26 

By  pardon, 8 

Died, 4 

Productive  Industry,  — 

Earnings  of  the  prisoners  by  their  labor, $52,185  34 

Total  amount  expended  for  general  support,  includ- 
ing pay  of  officers, 67,116  87 

Excess  of  expenses  above  earnings, $14,931  53 

A  large  portion  of  this  excess,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  agent,  is  chargeable  upon  the 
female  Prison,  the  expenditure  in  its  behalf 
exceeding  its  earnings  by $9,426  88 

Leaving  for  excess  of  male  Prison, 5,804  65 
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Pay  of  officers  and  guardj ,    21,441  03 

Expense  for  ordinary  support  after  deducting)  j^^-g-^r  hi 
pay  of  officers,  ,  , *  ,  *  J  ^     ' 

Average  earnings  of  each  prisoner, 71  29 

Average  expense  of  each  prisoner,  for  ordinary 

subsistence,  not  iiiclnding  pay  of  officersj  .  .  6'3  39 

Average   earnings,  above   expenseSj  for   ordinary  >        ^q  q^ 
subsistence  of  each  prisoner, .  ,  >        ^ 

Mortalitij,  —  Average  number  of  prisonerSy  732 ;  whole 
number  of  deaths,  34  *  giving  a  mortality  of  one  in  twenty- 
one,  or  a  little  less  than  five  per  cent.  The  physician  accounts 
for  this  extraordinary  mortaUty,  by  the  prevalence  of  malig- 
nant dysentery,  commencing  in  July,  and  continuing  three 
monihs,  during  which  time  **  about  three  hundred  cases 
were  under  treatment^  notwithstanding  which  only"  sixteen 
cases  proved  fatal  in  the  male  Prison,  and  two  in  the  fe* 
male.*'  This  reduces  the  bill  of  mortality  from  ordinary 
causes  one  half,  and  leaves  it  about  two  and  one  half  per 
cent. ;  as  favorable  or  more  favorable  than  usual  in  this 
Prison. 

Insanity.  —  The  physician  says,  — 

"  During  the  past  year,  seven  convicts  have  been  seat  lo  the  State 
Lmiaiic  Asylum  at  Uiica,  in  pursuance  of  the  humane  law  passed 
December,  1847,  making  provision  for  the  lasone ;  and  there  is  one 
other  now  in  the  Prison »  who  gives  occasional  indications  of  insanity, 
ond  whose  case  \S''\\\  probably  soon  require  his  removal  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  treatment  of  that  asylum." 

An  extraordinary  statement  coucerning  the  Prison  at 
Sing-  Sing-^  and  some  of  the  County  Prisoi^s  sending 
prisoners  to  Sing  Sing^  on  the  authority  of  ttm  pftysidun, 
demanding  im^mediate  attention  from  the  proper  oncers  of 
justice. 

Dr.  Belcher  saysj  (page  247  of  the  inspectors  of  Prisons' 
first  report,)  — 

"Your  attention  is  particularly  invited  lo  the  faet,  aa  of  importance 
in  reference  to  the  disctpline  and  nianagemont  of  County  and  City 
Prisons,  thai  several  convicts  have  been  received  in  this  Prison,  durmg 
the  past  year,  apparently  in  a  good  state  of  health,  hut  who  have  dis- 
covered, after  being  here  two  or  three  days,  that  they  were  laboring 
uader  venereal  disease ;  and  by  information  derived  from  the  convicts 
themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  conclusions,  which  naturally  arise  from 
the  faclSj  that  such  convicts  came  lo  this  place  directly  from  the  City 
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and  County  Priaons,  and  that  the  dtseaae  was  developed  womt  time  after . 
their  arrival  here,  I  am  led  to  the  belief  that  abandonecl  females  wet9| 
allowed  to  visit  them  while  in  City  Priaons  and  County  Jails,  and  ^mt 
by  such  means  they  have  contract^  the  disease.  I  feel  k  my  dur^  Ki 
call  your  attention  to  thn  subject,  as  the  evil  is  one  which  calls  Jor  & 
corrcK^tive  from  those  having  the  inspection  and  supervisioQ  of  tb&m 
City  and  County  Prisons." 

School  Teachers.  —  The  warden  8a3r8,  — 

**  One  of  the  most  beneficent  features  of  the  present  law  is  that  pn^ 
Tiding  for  the  moml  and  mental  improvement  of  the  convicts*  The  In* 
structors  appointed  by  you  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duty,  and  I 
am  happy  to  know  that  their  labors  Imve  been  productive  of  miicli 
benefit  to  many  of  the  convicts.  In  proportion  as  these  men  are  enlight- 
ened, the  prospect  of  ultimate  reform  is  strengthened,  and  I  have  reasoo 
to  believe  that  there  are  those  among  them,  who  will  yet  take  a  pocitioti 
as  honorable  and  useful  members  of  societv,  who  arc  now  receivti^ 
their  first  rudiments  of  education  from  their  Prison  teachers*-^ 

The  chaplain  says, — 

*'  The  last  legislature  made  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  eon* 
victs  in  the  elements  of  an  English  education,  the  superiritendence  of 
which  was  committed  to  the  chaplain,  h  was  not  till  some  time  in  Mmy 
last,  that  suitable  instructors  could  be  found ;  at  which  ttnie,  two  wero 
procured  for  the  male  Prison,  and  a  little  after,  one  for  tiie  female. 
They  have  been  prosecuting  their  work  with  diligence  since  that  time^ 
and  the  improvement  made  by  many  of  the  convicts  is  very  gmiifying. 
Besides  the  direct  benefit  of  this  measure  in  fitting  the  convicts  tor 
business  when  they  go  out,  the  tendency  of  it  is,  to  elevate  their  minds, 
and  lif\  them  above  the  grovelling  position  they  occupied  previous  to 
their  commitment;  and  thus  it  becomes  a  collateral  security  against  the 
repetition  of  crime  and  reimprisonment.  The  number  under  instructoiK 
in  the  male  Prison  is  250 ;  and  in  the  female,  33.^* 

The  matron  of  the  female  Prison  says, — 

"  The  instruction  of  the  convicts  has  claimed  my  particular  care,  and 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  a  gratifying  progress  in  the  elementary 
branches  has  been  made  by  some,  and  oSiers  manifest  a  desire  to  im- 
prove. 

^^  Under  the  tuition  of  the  instructress  appointed  by  you,  and  the  as> 
sistance  of  the  ofiicers,  much  advancement  has  been  made  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  while  others,  better  informed,  are  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  You  will  give  this  branch  of  Prison  management 
a  personal  examination,  when,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  approve  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature,  which  established  this  benevolent  and  beneficial 
provision. 

**  Immediately  connected  with  this  department  is  our  Prison  Sunday 
school,  an  institution  which  has  afiTorded  me  a  high  degree  of  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  given  me  the  strongest  evidence,  that  among  these 
unfortunate  and  neglected  women  there  are  those  to  be  found  whose 
minds  are  not  absolutely  debased  by  crime,  and  who  are  earnestly  seek- 
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ing  for  ligbl  and  knowledge.     I  hold  ihia  Iq  bg  the  strongest  manifesia* 
lion  ihat  reformrttion  may  be  expected. 

"  To  accomplish  I  his  desirable  end,  I  consider  the  study  of  tbe  Bible 
mo^t  uf^eful,  and  heren,  as  elsewhere,  always  attended  with  Ihe  most 
happy  results. 

"  It  is  the  grtiat  and  certain  means  of  lasting  improvement,  and  dnr 
ing  my  short  administration  hc^re^  it  has  atforded  ine  most  aaiisfactoTy 
proof,  that  these  convicts,  or  at  least  some  of  tbem»  may  be  educated 
in  Bible  knowledge  and  Bible  truth,  improved  in  their  minds-f  refined  in 
iheir  character  and  conduct,  and  made  useful  members  of  society." 

Importance  of  aiding  Female  Convicts  after  their  Discharge, 
—  The  mat  ran  of  the  female  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  says,  (page 
240  of  the  inspectors'  first  report, )  — 

"  Many  of  the  convicts  are  young,  almost  children  in  years  and  judg* 
ment.  Left  without  parents  to  protect,  or  friends  to  advise  them,  they 
have  become  the  victims  of  the  unprincipled  and  the  designing,  and 
falling  from  their  estate  of  purity  and  virtue,  they  find  themi*olves  the 
inmates  of  this  Prison  oeforo  their  minds  are  matured,  or  their  characters 
formed.  The  infamy  attached  to  the  public  exposure  of  their  errors,  and 
the  lasting  reproach  of  a  State  Prison  sentence,  lets  down  every  barrier 
between  them  and  a  life  of  infamy.  To  me,  it  appears  like  cruelty 
refmed,  to  detain  these  wretched  girls  two  or  three  years,  and  then  turn 
them  out  with  the  additional  odium  of  being  convicts,  with  no  home 
for  their  reception,  no  friends  to  advise  and  protect,  and  no  eye  but 
God^s  to  pity,  while  the  vile  and  vicious,  in  almost  every  walk  in  life, 
are  waiting  to  insnarc  ihem,  and  plunge  them  deeper  Into  wrctchednesji 
and  crime, 

**  Not  only  with  the  hope  of  reclaiming  such,  and  rescuing  them  from 
an  early  and  disgraceful  death,  but  also  for  the  credit  of  the  state,  and 
well-being  of  society,  1  would  stjggest  the  propriety  of  an  adilitional 
institution,  to  which  girls  under  twenty  years  of  ago  shoutd  be  sent,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  Prison  sentences,  where  their  education  and  morals 
should  be  cared  for,  and  where  they  should  be  required  to  pursue  some 
useful  employment,  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors,  or  some 
other  competent  tribunal,  they  should  be  deemed  fitted  to  enter  the 
world." 
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fomber  of  convicts  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 

1848, .,.,.. 146 

Nnmber  at  the  close  of  the  year, ,  .  .  .  181 

Average  miraber, ,...., ,  163j 

Nnmber  received  during  the  year 85 

Discharged  by  expiradon  of  sentence,  . 33 

**          by  pardon, ..,,*.,.  10 

'*          by  death ,...*.•.  4 


>T'}  pmisogr  disciplve  soctctt. 


IL»r.-.-. r*fi  to  Lnnatic  Hospital  at  Ctica. 
F>/ui>*!i 


P'r^urfiz^  liviustry,  —  \s  this  Phsoo  vi  now  being 
\-:  r-.n  ..^Krr  of  the  convicts,  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  Iks 
>r -r-^*r:'.  -y  -ale  of  their  iabcr.     The  only  items  in  the  sd* 
:v.  .*%    r'  credit  to  the  Prison  are  as  follows:  — 
A.v..'-'.;.:  rec^iV^ri  from  appropriations,  (i.  e..  as  we 

'.-.rp^se.  from  the  sute  treasury. $40,487  4T 

^r  ^r,.^,'!.  y^To  was  received  by  former  agent.  .  .  .         337  49 
V  .r  C'T.v.ct  deptjsits,  admission  tickets,  and  sun- 

^-n*>* 711  9T 

T' rnl  re<!eipt5 $41,536  93 

Kx'^.iAk(\,  S39.9«>j  9S,  cash  on  hand.  $S^27  97. .  $40,728  9S 

Mortfi/iiy.  —  The  average  nimiber  of  convicts  being  163, 
^tA  iM  deaths  4,  the  bill  of  mortality  is  one  in  forty  and  three 
foirth.s.  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Insanity. — The  official  documents  contain  nothing  on 
th^;  subject,  except  that  one  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
L'tioa :  and  it  is  not  stated  whether  he  became  insane,  in  the 
Friyjfi.  during  the  year. 

Of  the  Prison  School,  the  chaplain  says, — 

-  The  scholars  are  now  taken  out  ioto  the  hall  to  be  instructed  oi 
cla-ssf-s,  instead  of  the  cells,  twenty  on  one  side  of  tiie  ball,  one  evening, 
and  twenty  the  next,  on  the  other,  Sabbath  evening  excepted.  Tin 
nuinV.r  of  o!ir  school  has  increased,  owing  partly  to  the  increase  of 
con  vie  t« ;  and  the  number  might  yet  be  increased  to  fif\y,  who  could 
plead  the  benefits  of  tl»e  law  in  their  condition.'" 


ALBAXY  COUNTT  PENTTENTTARY. 

"  The  Penitentiary.  —  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readeia 
to  tlie  prrjceedings  of  the  County  authorities,  published  in  another  col- 
umn, on  the  rendition  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  law  to  con* 
struct  the  County  Penitentiary-,  which  establishment  was  then  declared 
by  them  to  be  finished.  This  excellent  institution  is  now,  therefore,  in 
f'ill  ofK: ration. 

"  \Vc  understand  that  Amos  Pilsburj',  the  present  valuable  incum- 
fjcnt,  was  unanimously  reappointed  superintendent  for  three  years,  and 
that  Samuel  Pniyn  and  William  W.  Forsj'th,  of  this  city,  and  Gilbert  J. 
Van  2^ndt,  of  Watervliet,  were  chosen  inspectors  for  the  same  term. 
Under  such  auspices,  the  public  have  great  confidence  in  the  proper 
and  judicious  management  of  the  Penitentiary." —  Argus, 

'•'•  We  publish  the  above  with  pleasure,  and  coincide  entirely  with  the 
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sentiments  expressed  therem.  When  the  Pemtfntiary  was  first  talked 
of,  miiny  of  our  cilizens  looked  upon  it  as  an  expyrimenl  which  would 
fail,  and  involve  the  city  and  county  in  debt,  Experinnent  as  it  was, 
it  has  ssucceedod  beyond  I  ho  most  staiiguine  expecratiotis  of  its  warnifsi 
friends.  The  c»tire  cost  anioynls  to  about  §38,500  ;  and  money  could 
not  have  been  expended  more  judiciously  than  h  has  been.  It  is  an 
ornament  to  the  eity^  and  is  conducted  and  managed  with  great  skill  by 
Mr,  Amos  Pilsbury^  whose  knovvled|Te  of  such  institutions  renders  him 
well  quahiled  to  fill  the  fetation  to  which  we  are  glad  to  see  he  has  been 
reappointed  for  three  years.  Any  person  who  has  visited  the  Peniten- 
tiary can  testify  to  the  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he  invariably 
receives  all  who  wish  to  examine  the  building;  and  we  are  salbfied  that 
ail  will  be  well  pleased  to  hear  of  his  re -appointment."  —  Albany  paper  ^ 

**  This  establishment  is  located  near  the  junction  of  Lydius  Street 
wUh  the  Delaware  Turnpike,  about  half  a  mile  distant  in  a  westerly  di- 
rcction  from  the  CapitoL  The  lands  belonging  to  it  include  four  entire 
squares,  as  laid  down  upon  the  city  mag),  and  contain  between  ten  and 
twelve  acres.  The  buildings  occupy  a  beautiful  and  commanding  eh- 
vation,  facmg  eastward,  and  present  an  imposing  appearance.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  engravings  they  comprise  a  centre  building,  three  stories 
high  besides  the  basement,  50  feel  front,  and  75  in  depth,  and  two  wings, 
each  100  feel  long,  and  50  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the  octagonal  towers 
which  flank  them.  The  interior  of  the  sotuh  wing  forms  a  spacious 
hall,  96  feet  longn,  46  feet  wide,  and  33  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  massive  block  of  96  cells,  four  tiers  in  height,  with  staircaaes  and 
surrounding  galleries.  These  cells  are  each,  in  the  inside,  7  feet  by  4, 
and  7  feet  high,  supplied  whh  iron  bedsteads,  and  other  necessary  fur- 
niture. Each  cell  has  a  separate  and  distinct  ventilator.  The  doors 
are  made  of  round  iron  bars,  which,  when  closed,  admit  nearly  as  much 
air  and  light  as  when  open.  The  hall  is  also  well  ventilated,  spacious, 
light,  and  airy.  Besides  these,  there  are  10  larger  colls  in  the  octagon 
towers;  making  in  all  106  eel  If.  This  wing  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  male  convicts.  In  the  north  vving,  occupied  by  the  females,  is  a 
block  of  40  cells,  similar  to  those  just  described,  with  8  larger  ones  in 
tlie  towers,  corresponding  with  those  in  the  southern  octagons,  making 
a  total  of  48  celts.  The  remainder  of  this  wing  is  divided  into  work- 
rooms for  tlie  women,  and  for  various  other  uses.  The  whole  Prison 
contains  151  cells,  or  dormitories,  of  which  about  144  are  used  for 
ordinary  purposes.  Tiie  number,  however,  can  be  increased  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  nmy  require.  The  front  portion  of  the  central 
building  is  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent,  his  fam- 
ily, and  the  subc^rdinate  officers.  On  the  first  story,  in  rear,  are  the 
guard  chamber,  matron's  room,  (Sec,  &c.  In  the  rear  of  the  second 
story  is  the  male  hospital,  a  line  apartment,  28  by  32/eet ;  also  a  female 
hospital,  and  a  dispensary  connected  with  both*  The  third  story  is 
handsomely  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  36  by  48  feet,  furnished  with  pulpit, 
seats,  ikc,  in  which  divine  service  is  regularly  held  on  each  Sabbath 
day*  A  Sabbith  school  has  likewise  been  instituted.  The  rear  part  of 
the  basement  is  devoted  to  the  culinary  operations  of  the  Prison,  moat 
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of  which  arc  performed  by  steam ;  adjoining  this  \s  the  laundry 
kikehonse.  The  whole  establishment  is  warmed  by  hot  air  furnaces, 
mid  furnished  with  a  copious  supply  of  good  water ;  and  liot  and  odd 
water  is  distributed  wherever  necessary. 

^'  A  brick  wall,  14  feet  high,  extending  105  feet  beyond  the  winga, 
parallel  with  the  front,  and  running  thence  200  feet  to  the  rear,  on  each 
sidtj,  has  been  erected.  This  wall,  surmounted  by  towers,  or  guard- 
honse^i,  at  the  angles,  and  a  sentry  walk  at  top,  surrounds  the  whole 
Prison  yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  range  of  workshops  for  male 
convicts,  150  foot  long  by  28  wide,  with  cellars  of  the  same  size  be- 
neath, for  the  Prison  stores. 

"  Tho  dimensions  of  the  Prison,  including  the  walls  and  yard,  are  460 
foot  front  and  rear,  and  250  feet  deep,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  three 
acrrs.  All  the  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  are 
firo-pro<;)f.  The  bricks  were  mostly  made  on  the  ground,  and  all  the 
work,  usually  denominated  laborer^s  work,  in  and  about  the  prcnfiises, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  establishment,  has  been  performed  by 
tho  prisoners.  The  ground  was  purchased  at  the  very  low  price  of 
83000.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  convict  labor,  was 
835,000.  Including  interest  on  that  part  of  the  money  borrowed  for 
tho  {)urpose,  and  all  other  contingencies,  the  total  cost  is  somewhat  up- 
wards of  8i0,000,  which  by  law  is  directed  to  hn  raised  in  eight  equal 
annual  instalments.  Three  of  these  instalments  have  been  already 
added  to  the  county  taxes,  and  paid,  without  enhancing  the  previous 
rate  of  taxation,  for  the  reason,  that  the  former  average  annual  amount 
of  criminal  expenses  were,  by  this  change  of  system,  sufficiently  le^ 
scned  to  defray  them ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  effect  will  continue 
until  the  whole  is  paid.  The  undertaking,  therefore,  adds  nothing  to  the 
public  burden ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  result  in  pecuniary  gain,  for 
the  county  acquires  this  valuable  property,  (which  will  always  be  worth 
its  cost.)  entirely  from  the  savings  made  on  the  former  system. 

"  The  Penitentiary  is  principally  designed  for  the  confinement,  em- 
ploynif?nt,  and  reformation  of  vagrants  and  petty  criminals,  for  whom 
no  adocpiate  provision  had  previously  existed.  Before  its  erection,  it 
had  beon  customary  to  punish  these  delinquents  by  simple  incarceration 
in  the  County  Jail,  where,  in  utter  idleness,  corrupted  and  corrupting 
each  other  by  indiscriminate  intercourse,  they  remained  until  the  cxpi- 
ration  of  their  sentences,  and,  in  most  cases,  when  discharged,  it  waa 
only  to  return  thither  in  a  few  days,  or  weeks  at  most,  to  go  through 
the  same  routine.  This  course  of  treatment,  so  far  from  having  any 
terrors,  or  constituting  any  punishment,  had  an  opposite  effect.  The 
Jail  became  a  fruitful  source  of  demondization  and  vice,  while  the  coat 
of  its  maintenance,  coupled  with  the  attendant  expenses  of  trials,  courts, 
and  juries,  was  annually  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  1843,  the 
supervisors  took  the  subject  into  serious  consideration.  They  deter- 
mined that  some  measures  should  be  adopted  whereby  this  class  of  per- 
sons miiiht,  if  possible,  be  reclaimed,  and  at  the  same  time  be  compelled 
to  earn,  if  not  all,  at  least  a  part  of  their  subsistence.  The  necessary 
legislative  authority  was  obtained  in  1844.  Messrs.  Samuel  Pruyn  and 
Barerit  P.  Staats,  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  Lewis  M.  Dayton,  of  the 
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town  of  RenaseiaervilleT  were  appointed  comnitasioners  to  devtse  a  sya- 
tem  of  punishment,  and  a  plan  for  the  construction,  management,  and 
discipline  of  a  Peniteniiaiy*  In  due  lime,  the  coinmissionera  mado  I  heir 
report,  which  being  approved,  the  ground  was  purchased,  and  the  build- 
ings commenced  in  the  summer  of  1845,  The  south  wiog  was  first 
erected^  and  became  ready  for  the  reception  of  male  prisoners  in  April, 
1846.  During  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  the  beginning  of  ihe 
nexl,  the  central  editice  and  north  wing  were  built^  and  in  June,  1847, 
females  were  fust  admitted.  The  whole  number  of  convicts  which 
have  entered  the  Penitentiary  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  1848,  ia 
831,  of  which  nymber  143  then  remained^  namely,  101  males  and  42 
females. 

"  The  county  authorities  were  extremely  forlunate  in  their  arrange- 
ments. In  1846,  Amos  Pilsbury,  for  many  years  previously  the  warden 
of  the  Connecticut  Slate  Prison,  accepted  the  office  of  superintendent 
or  principal  keeper  of  the  Penitentiary,  for  which  he  was  eminently 
fitted  by  his  long  e^xperience  and  great  success  in  the  management  of 
Prisons  and  priaoners.  The  discipline  established  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  the  silent  system.  It  contemplates  united  labor,  perfect  order, 
silence,  and  obedience*  The  physical  and  mental  necessities  of  the 
convicts  are  carefully  and  fully  supplied,  and  they  are  constantly,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  under  the  personal  surveillance  of  the  otlicers. 
The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  a  lengthened  detail  of  the 
precise  mode  pursued ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  has  been  attended 
with  beneficial  effects;  several  cases  of  complete  and  radical  reforma- 
tion have  occurred,  in  which  the  subjects  have  retijrned  to  a  moral  and 
virtuous  course  of  life*  Under  the  experienced  government  of  Mr* 
Pitsbury,  it  ia  said  that  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  tte  silent,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Auburn  system,  is  more  perfectly  and  efficiently 
administered  than  in  any  other  Prison,  Besides  the  superintendent, 
there  are  also  a  deputy  keeper,  4  assistants,  2  guards,  or  watchmen,  a 
matron,  and  assisiant  The  institution  is  also  provided  with  a  chaplain, 
and  physician.  The  whole  is  under  the  joint  control  of  the  supervisors 
of  the  county,  and  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city  ;  who,  through 
a  boarti  of  three  inspectors  by  them  appointed^  direct  its  concerns, 

*H>ne  feature  in  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary  should  be 
favorably  noticed,  as  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  the  county  govern- 
ment. The  institution  being  purely  benevolent  and  philanthropic  in  its 
objects,  the  supervisors  early  and  wisely  deiermined  that  no  political 
or  partisan  considerations  should  enter  into  or  influence  its  aflairs.  On 
this  principle  they  have  acted,  and  to  it  rn  a  great  measure  may  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  be  attributed*  Without  inquiring  into  the  par- 
ticular creed  of  individuals  on  poliiical  subjects,  it  is  quite  sufficient  that 
the  persons  to  whom  m  direction  is  confided,  are  honest,  and  capable, 
and  discharge  their  duties  with  fidelity. 

^'^The  commissioners  deserve  commendation  for  the  ability  with  which 
they  have  discharged  an  important  trust*  Especially  to  Samuel  Pruyn, 
now  and  for  many  years  one  of  our  city  supervtsors,  belongs  the 
credit  of  originating  nnd  accomplbhing  this  great  phrlanlhropic  design* 
Hts  indefatigable  seal  and  perseverance,  aided  by  the  good  counsel  of 
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his  colleagues.  Dr.  B.  B.  Staats  and  Lewis  M.  Daytoo,  has  ovei 
every  difRcuIty  and  discouragement.  The  Albany  Penitentiary  is  das* 
tined  to  be  the  pioneer  of  a  new  system  of  criminal  punishiiieaL 
Already  has  the  county  of  Erie  imitated  it,  and,  in  the  county  of  Odoo- 
daga,  preparations  are  making  for  a  similar  establishment  If  it  be  a 
desideratum  tliat  the  County  Prisons  in  the  state  of  New  York  shall  be- 
come self-supporting  institutions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reformatory  in 
morals,  there  is  no  hazard  in  predicting  that  the  example  will  be  ezten* 
sively  followed.  The  county  of  Albany  has  aided  materially  in  has- 
tening a  great  and  important  result  in  political  economy.  The  larger 
counties  will  sooner  or  later  adopt  the  plan,  while  the  smaller  ones  may 
unite  together,  and  erect  District  Penitentiaries." 


OTATE  PRISON  AT  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Report  oil  the  Condition  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  Jan- 
nary,  1849,  containing  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
Inspectors,  Keeper,  Moral  Instructor,  and  Physician.  Octavo  ; 
pages,  44.  Read  in  the  Legislature,  January  16,  1849, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Number  of  prisoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  .  153 

"  "  "      close  of  the  year, 176 

Average  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year, 164J 

Discliarged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 71 

"  "   pardon, 12 

Died,  (including  1  suicide,} 2 

Productive  Industry. — 
Earnings  in  different  departments  of  Prison  labor,  $16,119  03 
Expense   for  subsistence,  including  $237  32  to 
discharged  convicts,  and  excluding  salary  of 

the  officers, 10,413  15 

Balance  of  earnings  above  expenses  for  ordinary 

sustenance,  not  including  salaries, 4,706  88 

Average  esumings  of  each  convict, 92  19 

Average  expense  of  each  convict, 63  49 

Average  earnings  of  each  convict  above  expenses,  28  70 

The  salary  of  the  officers,  we  believe,  exceeds  by  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  only  the  balance  of  the  earnings  above  ordinary 
expenses.  The  salary  of  the  officers  is  paid  from  the  state 
treasury,  and  the  balance  of  earnings  above  ordinary  expenses 
is  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

Mortality. — The  mortality  being  2,  including  the  suicide, 
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and  the  average  number  of  prisoners^  164|,  it  gives  1  death  ia 
82  prisoners,  or  about  four  fifths  of  one  per  cent.  The  physi- 
cian says J  — 

'*  From  diseo^ses  contracted  in  the  Prison^  where  there  were,  under 
diBcipline,  (L  e.  during  the  ^'ear,)  260  persons,  the  deaths  do  not  average 
one  a  year.  A  plain,  common-sense  management  has  brought  about 
this  result.''^ 

Insanity, — The  warden  say Sj^ — 

**  No  case  of  insanity  has  occurred  ;  the  only  one  now  m  tbig  Prison 
IS  that  of  a  man  coniined  here  for  nearly  ten  years,  whose  condition  is 
much  improved  since  his  reception*  We  have  other  prisoners,  who 
were  occasitinally  subject  to  insanity  before  admission,  now  in  a  health* 
ful  condition  of  mind,  and  among  our  most  productive  laborers.  Soli- 
tary vice  is  the  fruitful  source  of  menial  as  well  as  physical  disease,  in 
all  Prisons,  Experience  teaches  those  in  charge  of  prisoners  how  to 
detect  it  in  its  earliest  stages.  The  prompt  means  used,  and  ilie  mode 
of  treatment  practised,  in  this  Prison,  has  kept  this  disease  more  under 
control,  lately,  than  in  the  earliest  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  sep- 
arate system ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  insanity  has  nearty  disappeared, 
as  a  disease  originating  in  the  Prison, ^^ 

Instruction, — The   warden    says,    (p,   31   of   the   annual 

report,)  — 

"  The  want  of  more  efficient  moral  and  religious  instruction,  so  long 
a  reproach  to  this  Prison,  has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  last  legislature,  been  fully  supplied.  The  selection  made,  by  the 
governor,  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  inspectors,  of  an  individual 
to  take  charge  of  this  important  department  of  the  Prison,  was  most 
imppy ;  and  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  must  rejoice  with  the  prisoners 
at  having  been  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  one  so  preeminently 
qualified,  (3n  Mr,  Starr^s  entering  upon  his  duties,  I  gave  tip  to  him  the 
care  of  the  Prison  library,  which  has  since  been  regularly  distributed  by 
him,  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  xeal  and  untiring 
industry  with  which  the  moral  instructor  has  discharged  his  duties." 

The  moral  instructor  saya,  in  his  first  report  after  entering 
upon  his  duties,  in  March,  1848, — 

'*  The  public  religious  services  have  been  held,  statedly,  in  both  cor^ 
ridors,  on  each  Lord'^s  day,  with  but  two  failures,  one  occasioned  by  a 
sudden  indisposiiion,  the  other  by  the  unforeseen  sickness  of  a  clerical 
friend,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  perform  the  services  in  my  absence 
from  town.  The  services  have  consisied  of  appropriate  prayers,  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  or  lecture. 

*''Tbe  next  source  of  useful  insi ruction  meniioned  (by  the  moral 
instructor)  is  that  imparled  through  the  books  of  the  Prison  library. 
Two  to  four  volumes  have  been  regularly  distributed,  to  each  prisoner 
who  can  read,  every  fortnight,  without  any  failure  in  the  distribution, 
during  any  fortnight  of  my  official  labor  in  the  prison.  They  are 
received  with  evidiiut  sal  is  faction  by  nearly  every  prisoner." 
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Again  he  says,  — 

"  I  have  instructed  25  prisonen  in  reading,  though  the  time  giveii  to 
each  has  necessarily  been  veiy  limited.  Seven,  hawever,  of  this 
number  have  so  advanced  from  ihe  elementary  lessons  of  the  spelling 
book,  that  they  receive  the  easier  books  of  tile  library,  and  read  tb^n 
understandingly.  Others  are  making  progress,  though  it  would,  of 
course,  be  more  rapid,  had  I  more  time  to  bestow  upon  them  in  this 
branch  of  my  duties.  Nearly  all  are  anxious  to  lea  m;  some  make 
rapid  proficiency  for  the  amount  of  instruction  received. 

^^  I  have  furnished  writing-books,  with  pens  and  ink^  to  38  of  the 
prisoners.  .  •  •  •  This  branch  of  instruction  is  entirely  new  in  the 

Prison There  have  already  been  several  instances  of  remark- 

able  proficiency.    I  require  an  adherence  to  the  copy  |iven,  aod  I 
encourage  practice  on  the  slate.    I  frequendy  give  copies  wUh   tb^  < 
pencil. 

^^  I  am  every  week  desired,  in  more  or  less  cases,  to  write  lettera  t^ 
friends  of  such  prisoners  as^are  unable  to  write  for  themselves^  It  la 
one  of  the  last  duties,^'  he  says,  *'  which  he  can  ever  have  it  in  his  beaii 
to  refuse 

^^  In  connection  with  these  several  branches  of  instruction  and  tabor, 
I  am  brought  into  frequent  and  close  personal  intimacy  with  alt  the 
inmates  of  the  Prison 

*^  Besides  my  public  services  on  Sunday,  I  have,  during  the  niae 
months  of  my  appointment,  paid  more  than  three  thouHaod  visits^ 
With  two  exceptions,  and  those  of  a  trifling  nature,  I  have  met  with  no 
word  or  look  of  rudeness.  .... 

^^  I  have  long  thought  the  worid^s  judsment  towards  priaonem  to  be  un^ 
warrantably  severe ;  cmd  this  impresskm  has  been  strengthened  by  the  care, 
ful  experience  of  the  last  nine  months.  It  is,  of  course,  rightly  presumed 
that  a  convict  is  a  bad  man ;  but  it  is  assuming  too  much,  1  insisE,  to 
conclude  that  there  is  never  ground  to  hope  for  a  bad  man's  penitence 
and  reformation.  The  veiy  term  Penitentiary  supposes  it  a  place  of 
penitential  sorrow,  just  as  truly  as  it  is  a  place  of  punishment.  .  *  .  , 
To  protect  society  against  the  depredatbns  of  the  vk^ioua,  is,  perhapfl, 
the  leading  consideration  that  pervades  the  whole  code  of  our  crimioa] 
law.  But  then,  white  law  protects  society  in  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  it  knows  nothing  of  revenge ;  it  rather  looks  to  the  ultimate  ben- 
efit of  such  as  by  crime  expose  themselves  to  suffer  its  penaltit^s 

^^  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  our  convicts  are  young  persons,  and 
against  whom  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  deeper  forms  of  moral 
debasement  Many,  doubtless,  are  under  sentence  for  their  ^m  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  committed,  perhaps,  under  strong 
provocation,  and  through  a  single  rising  of  some  violent  pulsion.  No 
position  of  the  unfortunate  can  be  more  deserving  of  commisemtioo, 
and  no  class  of  erring  men,  it  may  be  naturally  presumed,  is  more  open 

to  the  influences  of  kind  sympathy  and  persuasion Thoy  are 

certainly  declared  within  the  reach  of  Goid's  mercies,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  truly  claimed  that  they  are  fit  subjects  for  sympathy  and  counsel 
with  Christian  men. 

**I  have  been  much  gratified  with  a  cordial  frankness  shown  me  when 
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speaking  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion.  I  have  met  with  no 
instance  of  what  could  properly  be  denominated  religious  cant  —  with 
very  Uule,  Indeed,  appearing  like  an  effort  to  gain  favoff  through  reli- 
gious pretension.  Byt  fowror  five  have  appeared  to  me  truly  alive  to  the 
valuo  of  personal  piety*  Many  are  ready  to  acknowledge  ita  worth, 
and  with  appDrcnt  aincerity  tell  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that 
they  do  pray ;  that  they  honestly  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  they 
listen  to  their  e^t position  with  an  humble  desire  for  improvement.  Such 
ask  very  often  for  private  expositions  of  particular  portions ;  and  in 
many  eases,  with  evidence  of  a  very  thoughtful  and  intelligent  reading 
of  the  holy  volume.  Others,  again,  respectfully,  yet  frankly »  confess 
that  they  feel  little  or  no  concern  on  topics  of  a  religious  nature*  And 
some  five  or  six  have  conceded  that  they  are  altogether  sceptical  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bible's  authority  as  a  revelation  from  Heaven*  With 
this  latter  ^class  1  have  held  much  discussion,  which,  with  one  trivial 
exception,  lias  always  been  treated  with  perfect  propriety  of  language 
and  manner," 

(Signed)  P.  STARR, 

Moral  Instructor, 

These  reasonable  and  important  statements  are  ati  abstract 
from  the  very  iraluable  report  of  the  first  moral  instructor  in 
the  New  Jersey  Slate  Prison. 

Punishments.  —  The  keeper  says,  — 

*^  No  serious  otTences,  and  no  eases  of  gross  insubordination,  have 
occurrc^d.  Punishments  are  more  rare  than  ever.  Oat  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  prisonera  that  have  been  under  our  charge  during  the  year, 
only  eighteen  have  required  punishment.  No  corporal  punishment  is 
permitterl.  When  wilful  violations  of  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the 
house  occur,  the  offender  is  confined  in  one  of  the  common  cells,  par- 
tially deprived  of  light  and  food,  with  hand  and  leg  irons,  if  the  oflence 
is  serious;  where  he  remains  genemlly  from  two  to  four  days,  or  until 
his  obstinacy  is  subdued.  As  soon  as  he  yields^  and  promises  amend- 
ment, he  is  promptly  restored  to  his  cell,  and  the  ordinary  fare  of  the 
Prison ;  and  if  his  ai\er  deportment  is  good,  all  aliusiao  to  the  punbh^ 
ment  is  carefully  avoided* 

*'  To  the  great  mass  of  prisoners,  all  punishments  are  unknown. 

*'  A  large  majority  of  them  are  discharged  without  receiving  reproof, 
while  serving  out  their  terms." 

Improvements.  —  A  new  witig  has  been  constructed  for 
cooking  and  washing,  which  is  said  to  be  very  good  for  the 
purpose,  ^ 

The  physician  says, — 

*'  I  have  nothing  in  my  department  to  ask  of  the  board,  except  a 
room,  in  the  new  building,  for  such  of  the  sick  t\»  need  constant  attend- 
ance* Were  this  granted,  one  nurse  could  wait  upon  many,  and  relieve 
the  under-keepers  from  much  trouble," 
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Mode  of  HeaHng.  —  The  phytieian  saysi  in  bis  bit  retort, 

(page  43,)  — 

*^  Could  the  cells  be  heated  otherwise  than  by  hot  water  pip^i  which 
often  burst,  and  occasion  delay,  it  would  be  better  for  the  Prtsan.  All 
experience  has  proved  steam  the  best  earner  of  heai^  and  by  far  tbd 
most  certain  and  economical.** 

(Signed)  JAMES  B.  COLEItAN. 

The  conunittee  of  the  legislature  say, — 

*^  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  proper  decree  of  heat  m  the  oelh 
and  corridors,  the  operations  of  the  Prison  are  impeded,  and  the  {Mm- 
ciple  of  separate  confinement,  upon  which  it  was  established ,  is  oAea 
of  necessity  violated.  The  committee  were  painfully  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  many  of  the  prisoners  suffered  from  the  lotefM^lj 
cold  weather  which  prevailed  during  their  investigations." 

(Signed  by  the  committee  of  the  senate  and  assembly,) 


NEW  PENITBNIIAKY  IN  FHILADELFHIA,   PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  March,  1849,  containing  the 
Reports  of  the  Inspectors,  the  Warden,  the  Physician,  and 
the  Moral  Instructor.     Octavo ;  pages,  38. 

Number  of  prisoners  at  the  conunencement  of  the  year^  294 
"  "  close  of  the  year, .,...,  292 

Average  number  during  the  year, 293 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 83 

"         by  writ  of  error, II 

'<         by  pardon  from  the  governor, 12 

"  «        "     from  the  president  of  the  United 

States, 1 

Discharged  by  death, IS 

<<         by  suicide, 1 

Productive  Industry. — 
Elarnings  of  the  several  departments  of  labor, .  .  .  $13,454  27 
Expenses  for  subsistence  and  ordinary  support,  ,  ,    18,665  35 

Balance  of  expenses,  for  ordinary  support,  above  >     Atta^r  ao 
earnings, J^»Ml^ 

Average  earnings  of  each  convict  in  1848, 45  91 

Average  expense  of  each  convict, 63  79 

Average  expense  of  each  convict  above  earnings, ...  $17  88 
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The  salary  of  the  officers^  judging  from  the  analosfy  of  past 
years  J  amouiits  to  not  less  than  $SOOQ,  Calling  it  $81)00, 
(and  it  has  often  been  more,  but  ucver^  so  far  as  we  recollect, 
less,)  and  addjug  it  to  the  balance  of  expenses  above  iiicomei 
for  ordinary  support^  we  have  a  total  balance  against  the 
institution,  for  subsistence  and  salary  of  officers,  after  deduct^ 
ing  all  the  earningSj  of  $13,382, 

An  expense,  above  earnings^  for  each  convicty  of  $45  67, 

MortaUty, — The  average  number  of  prisoners  being  293 1, 
and  the  deaths  16,  including  the  case  of  suicide,  Jt  gives  a  mor- 
tality of  1  in  18^^,  or  of  more  than  five  per  cejiL  Of  the 
cases  of  mortality,  none  were  black ;  G  were  mulatto ;  10 
were  white.  All  were  rnmi ;  the  youngest  18,  and  all,  (except 
three,)  who  were  severally  47,  52, and  57,  were  under  45  years 
of  age*  All  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  except  2;  1 
Irish,  and  1  German ;  5  of  the  1&  were  admitted  in  good, 
and  11  in  imperfect  health.  None  of  these  deaths  are 
attributed  to  an  epidemic.  No  snch  disease  prevailed,  and 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  report  that  any  snch  prevailed 
during  the  year.  7  died  of  consumption  or  phthisis ;  1  of 
tubercular  phthisis;  I  of  tubercular  peritonitis;  1  of  Ghronic 
pleurisy;  2  of  scrofula;  1  of  softening  of  the  brain;  1  of 
heart  disease;  1  of  diarrhcEa;  and  1  suicide.  All,  except 
1,  who  had  been  in  Prison  only  10  months,  had  been  in 
Prison  from  1  year  to  4  years  and  1  month.  Of  the  16 
who  diedj  9  were  temperate  before  admission j  and  7  intem- 
perate. **4  were  insane,-'  the  physician  says,  **long  previous 
to  their  decease,  and  the  commission  of  the  act,  added  to 
suspicions  previously  entertained}  leaves  now  no  doubt  on 
my  mind,  that  the  suicide  was  also  deranged,"  In  regard 
to  the  bill  of  mortality,  the  physician  says,  *^  Unless  a  decided 
improvement  take  place  in  our  hygienic  arrangements,  I  fear 
that  a  permanent  reduction,  in  the  number  of  deaths  cannot 
be  accomplished.^'     (page  27.) 

Health.  —  123  prisoners  were  discharged  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  11  white  prisoners  and  5  colored  prisoners  were 
received  in  good  health,  and  discharged  in  impaired  health;  % 
white  and  3  colored,  who  were  received  in  good  healtli,  died  ; 
29  white  and  8  colored,  who  were  received  in  imperfect  health, 
were  discharged  in  imperfect  health  ;  only  12  while  and  3 
colored,  who  were  received  in  imperfect  health,  were  discharged 
improved  ;  8  white  and  3  colored,  who  were  received  in  im- 
perfect healthj  died;  26  white  and  11  colored,  who  were 
received  in  good  health,  were  discharged  in  good  health. 
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From  the  above  abstract  of  the  physicians'  report  on  thia 
subject,  it  appears  that  none,  who  were  received  in  imperfect 
health,  were  discharged  in  good  health ;  that  only  15,  who 
were  received  in  imperfect  health,  were  discharged  improved ; 
while  16,  who  were  received  in  good  health,  were  discharged 
in  impaired  health ;  and  5,  who  were  received  in  good  health, 
died;  37,  who  were  received  in  imperfect  health,  were 
discharged  in  imperfect  health ;  and  only  37,  who  were  re- 
ceived in  good  health,  were  discharged  in  good  health ;  or, 
more  summarily,  84  were  discharged  not  in  good  health,  and 
37  were  discharged  in  good  health ;  or  2^^  were  discharged  not 
in  good  health  to  1  discharged  in  good  health ;  while  68  of 
the  121,  or  almost  one  half,  were  received  in  good  health ; 
21  more  were  received  in  good  health  than  were  discharged 
in  good  health  ;  and  of  the  21,  16  were  discharged  in  im- 
paired health,  and  5  died.  This  is  the  brief  view  of  the  effect 
on  health  and  life  among  those  discharged  from  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  during  the  last  year. 

Insanity  developed  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  1848. — 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  being  293^,  10  cases  of 
insanity  were  developed.  Of  these  5  were  white,  and  5 
were  black.  All  were  men.  Their  age  varied  from  17  to  38, 
the  average  of  the  10  being  25^ ;  6  were  received  in  good 
health,  and  4  in  imperfect  health  ;  the  average  length  of  time 
they  had  been  in  Prison  when  they  became  insane  was  1 
year,  9  months,  and  15  days ;  7  had  no  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  insanity ;  and  of  the  other  3,  1  had  had  an  insane 
uncle,  and  each  of  the  2  others  had  had  an  insane  brother. 
The  form  the  disease  assumed  was  5  monomania,  and  6 
dementia.  The  event,  up  to  the  time  when  the  report  was 
made,  was  2  improved  and  8  unimproved. 

The  above  abstract  is  made  from  a  tabular  view  of  the  10 
cases  presented  by  the  physician,  (page  31,)  showing  the  color, 
sex,  age,  health  on  admission,  time  in  Prison,  hereditary  ten- 
dency, form  of  disease,  and  event  of  "the  cases  of  insan- 
ity that  occurred  during  the  past  year." 

The  physician  says,  in  the  body  of  his  report,  (page  27,) — 

^^  As  regards  those  who  become  insane  during  their  imprisonment, 
some  efforts  ought  certainly  to  be  made  to  have  them  placed  under 
more  suitable  influences  for  their  restoration  to  health,  than  has  been 
heretofore  the  case.  So  long  as,  with  us,  they  are  subjected  to  the  same 
discipline  as  the  sane  prisoners  ;  the  use  of  medicine  alone  will  avail 
but  little  for  their  recovery,  and  though  the  sentences  of  many  happily 
expire  when  their  diseases  are  still  in  a  curable  stage,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  are  not  a  few  who  either  die  while  under  care,  or  are  not 
discharged  until  their  maladies  are  beyond  the  reach  of  art.^* 
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We  cannot  omit  to  quote  iq  this  place  a  prayer  of  the  phy- 
sician, and  mark  it  with  Italics,  in  which  we  cordially  uiiitei 
viz. :  — 

*^  May  both  parties  remember^  that  it  is  the  lineM  and  reasan  of  fit* 
hw'fncn  that  may  be  saved  ar  sacrificed  by  their  prejitdices  or  desircSi*'* 

Morai^  Religious f  and  other  Instniction.  —  The  moral  in* 
structor  says,  — 

*^  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  eermons^  &c.,  have  been  delivered, 
averaging  forty-eight  to  each  corridor*  But  tn  the  four  corridors  coo- 
lain  ing  the  mass  of  the  prisoners,  there  have  been  religious  iervicea 
every  Sabbath,  one  only  excepted 

"  The  whole  number  [i.  e*,  of  visits]  recorded  is  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five/' 

This  is  nearly  one  visit  a  months  on  the  average  nutnber  of 

prisoners* 

"  Continued  encouraging  accounts  are  occasionally  received  of  ex- 
emplariness  in  the  conduct  of  individuals  discharged  at  various  times 
from  the  institution.  I  have  heard  of  ten  in  addition  to  those  formerly 
reported,  which  makes  the  number  ninety-four 

^*  Five  prisoners  are  mentioned  by  the  moral  instructor  among  those 
who  died,  "as  prescinting  hopeful  appearances  of  a  state  of  mind 
befitting  prepamtion  for  llie  solemn  hour  of  death 

"  The  present  moral  aspect  of  the  Penitentiary  is,  upon  the  whole, 
encouraging.  There  are  several  who  appear  to  be  the  subjects  of 
divine  influence*''' 


STATE  PRISON  AT  prrTSBTTRO,  FEJmSYLVANIA. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary 
of  Pennsylvania^  for  the  Year  1848,  with  the  accompanying 
Documents.  Printed  by  Johnston  &  Stockton,  Market 
Street,  Pittsburg,  1849.  Contaitiing  Reports  from  the 
Directors,  Warden ^  Physician,  and  Moral  Instructor.  Octa* 
vo ;  pages,  21. 

Number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  ,..*,,*  112 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year, 115 

Average  number  during  the  year,     t  •  •  ,  113| 

Number  received  during  the  year, ,  .  BB 

Number  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 44 

Nimiber  discharged  by  pardon,  >  ,  ,  , •  .  .  .  4 

Number  discharged  by  death, .  .  , 4 

Number  received  since  the  opening,  July  1,  182&,  ,  .  .    1286 

Number  of  colored  prisoners  of  the  whole, 215 

Number  of  females,  white  and  colored,  of  the  whole,  .  .  59 

•  The  safety  of  lifo  and  reaaoji  la  proGiaely  wh*t  wfi  hAve  always  endeavored 
to  keep  in  view* 
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Number  of  white  males,  1049 ;  do.  females,  22,  ...  .  1071 

Number  of  females  received  in  1848, 0 

Number  received  last  year  was  less  than  in  any  year  since 

1837. 
Discharged   by  expiration   of  sentence  of  the  whole 

number, 868 

By  pardon,  231;  by  death,  67  ;  by  suicide,  1, 299 

By  escapes,  17;  by  writ  of  error,  1, 18 

Escaped  and  recommitted, 7 

Mortality.  —  The  average  number  of  prisoners  being  113|y 
and  the  deaths  4,  the  mortality  for  the  year  was  1  in  28|,  or  a 
little  less  than  4  per  cent. 

Insanity,  —  The  physician  says,  — 

*•*•  No  new  case  of  insanity  has  been  developed  during  the  year, 
except  in  one  prisoner,  (No.  1215,)  who  for  a  short  period  manifested 
symptonns  of  violent  mania.  He  is  a  man  of  feeble  intellect,  very 
greatly  addicted  to  self-abuse  before  entrance  into  the  Prison,  and  had 
suffered  under  two  or  three  attacks  more  violent  and  of  longer  duration 
than  the  one  alluded  to  since  his  reception.^'  Since  his  recovery,  ^^  he 
has  for  some  months  been  at  work,  and  enjoys  as  good  health  of  mind 
and  body,  as  from  his  first  reception  into  the  Prison."     (page  10.) 

Productive  Industry. — The  receipts  from  the  different 
departments  of  labor  were  $9,069  05  ;  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  being  113^,  the  earnings  of  each  prisoner  were  $79  96. 

The  Expense  for  Subsistence  of  prisoners  was   .  $8,241  54 
Giving  the  expense  for  subsistence  of  each  prisoner,         72  69 
Leaving   a   balance   of  earnings  of  each  prisoner 
above  expense  for  subsistence,  (not  including 
salary  of  officers,)     6  27 

Instruction.  —  The  moral  instructor  says,  — 
"  On  each  Lord's  day  throughout  the  year,  the  gospel  of  God's  grace 
has  been  preached  in  both  corridors.  All  the  prisoners  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  hearing,  on  every  Sabbath,  the  glad  tiding  of  salvation  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection,  as  an  evidence  of  good 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  that  during  the  whole  period  in 
which  the  undersigned  has  been  engaged  in  preaching  the  gos|)el  to 
them,  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  in  which  the  service  has 
been  disturbed  ;  solemnly  and  in  perfect  silence  they  have  uniformly 
listened  to  the  message  of  everlasting  life.''     (pages  17  and  18.) 

Singing.  — 

*'*'  It  has  been  made  an  invariable  custom  to  introduce  and  close  the 
service  with  singing  divine  praise :  in  this  part  of  the  exercise,  the 
prisoners  engage  with  great  delight,  and  it  is  hoped  with  profit** 
(page  18.) 
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Use  of  the   Library,  — 

"The  prisoners  have  taken  great  delight  in  reading  the  books  of  the 
library  belonging  to  the  Prison »  which  huve  been  regularly  distributed 
among  them.  Small  as  the  library  ts,  it  has  contributed  no  little  to  the 
good  conduct  and  improvement  of  those  who  read  its  interesting 
volumes."     {p^g*^!*  19  and  20.) 

Writing  Letters.  — 

"  The  privilege  of  corresponding  by  letter  with  absent  friends  once 
in  three  months,  has  been  granted  to  the  prisoners  during  the  year*'* 
*  .  ,  -  "  His  reformution  is  not  entirely  hopeless  who  loves  and  eorre- 
eponds  with  father  or  mother,  sister  or  wife*"     (page  20.) 

Effects  of  the  Discipline.  —  Of  48  discharged, 

'^  Most  of  them  went  forth  having  learned  trades  by  which  to  moke 

an  hont^st  living,  and  a  majority  of  them  showing  a  disposition  to  hve 

soberly  and  uprightly  in  the  world," 

Condition  and  Character  of  prisoners  when  received.  — 
*vFifty-fiv©  prisoners  Imve  been  received  in  the  year.  Of  these 
nine  were  unable  to  read."  .  .  ,  .  '^  Three  of  them  possess  so  little 
mind  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  teach  ihem  the  art  of  reading.  Two  of 
them  have  learned  with  remarkable  rapidity*  The  others  can  all  read^ 
and  principally  all  write*"  *  .  .  »  "Nine  of  these  ate  under  twenty 
years  of  age."  •  * 

Games  of  Crime,  — **  Forty- three  of  the  fifty-fiv<5  received  this  year, 
admit  that  they  were  addicted  to  Intemperate  habits."  ,  ,  ,  ,  "  Dis^ 
obedience  lo  parents.  Sabbath  breaking,  drunkenness,  gambling,  then 
felony,  form  the  connected  hbtory  of  Iheir  livos*"     (page  21«) 


STATE  PRISON    IN   BALTIMOBE,  MABYLAND. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiaryj  made 
to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Thomas,  Jainiary,  1849, 
Printed  by  Sands  &  Mills,  2  Jarvis  Building,  North  Street, 
Baltimore,  Coataiiiing  Report  of  Directors,  Warden,  Physi- 
cian, Secretary  of  the  Boards  and  Clerk*    Octavo;  pages,  36. 

Number  of  prisoners  at  the  commeticeraent  of  the  year,  281 
Number  at  the  close  of  the  year.  ^  ...........  ,  258 

Average  number  during  the  year, 269| 

Number  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,     85 

Escaped,   1;  pardoned,   14;    of  whom  1  by  the  Presi- >  - - 

dent  of  the  United  States, .j 

Died^  B;  received  during  the  year,  .  .  .  , 85 

Diminutioa  in  the  number  of  prisoners, 23 

Mortality, — ^The  average  number  of  prisoners  beins  269, 
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and  the  deaths  8|  it  gives  the  mortality  as  1  in  33|,  or  about  1  - 

per  cent. 

Insanity.  — 

^^  Of  the  insane  now  in  the  institutioD,  two  (both  white)  sre  sufficieodhf 
violent  to  require  constant  confinement ;  fioe  {fhreB  wmte  and  twa  cot 
ored)  are  harmless,  and  are  generally  occupied ;  fio€  are  idiM^ 
(four  white  and  one  colored,)  who  are  also  occupied,  but  of  whose 
improvement  there  is  not  a  ray  of  hope.** 

Number  of  insane  and  idiotic  in  the  institution,  Decent  \\a. 

bar,  1847, J  ^** 

Discharged  during  the  year,  by  expiration  of  senteo^,  *  *       ff 

Died, .  .  ,       1 

Entered  during  the  year, «...      S 

Number  of  insane  and  idiotic  now  in  the  institution,  >  lo 

(page  21,  physician's  report,) ,  .  .  ) 

The  warden  says,  (page  13,)  — 

«« We  have,  at  present,  twelve  insane  and  idiotic  prisoners,  a  majori^ 
of  whom  were  ao  when  sent  here."  .  .  .  .  "  For  this  de^nption  of 
criminals,  humani^  would  pomt  to  Asyliuns,  instead  of  Penitentiaries)  as 
the  proper  places  for  their  confinement** 

In  this  statement  of  the  warden,  the  directors  concur^  by 
saying,  — 

'^  That  a  majority  of  these  prisoners  were  mentally  afflicied  ol  the 
periods  of  their  admission  into  the  Penitentiaiy.** 

Precaution  against  Cholera.  — 

^'  In  anticipation  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  an  epidemic,  Asiatic 
cholera,  in  our  city,  the  Penitential^  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
whitewashed ;  the  use  of  disinfectm^  agents,  also,  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  employed.  Some  slisht  alteration  of  the  diti  will  b^ 
suggested  as  soon  as  the  epidemic  shall  appear  in  our  city/^ 

Diseases  causing  Death. — No.  1.  A  white  man,  died  of 
tubercular  consumption.  No.  2.  A  colored  man,  died  of  tuber- 
cular consumption  and  softening  of  the  cerebellum,  consequent 
upon  onanism.  No.  3.  A  white  man,  died  of  tubercular  con- 
sumption. No.  4.  A  colored  man,  died  during  his  recovery 
from  typhoid  fever,  of  complicated  disease.  He  had  been 
addicted  to  onanism  for  a  long  time.  No.  6.  A  white  man, 
died  of  typhoid  fever.  No.  6.  A  colored  man,  a  notorious 
onanist,  of  general  dropsy.  No.  7.  A  white  man,  (insane,)  of 
paralysis.  No.  8.  A  colored  man,  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The 
physician  says, — 

*^  The  mortality  during  the  year  has  been  small,  in  coraparisoD  to 
that  of  any  year  precedmg  1847.  The  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in 
convicts,  whose  constitutions,  in  some  instances,  have  been  entirely 
undermined  by  long-continued  dissipation,  excess,  and  exposure,  before 
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their  entmnce  loto  the  institution,  and  in  others  by  the  degrading  pmc- 
lice  of  onanism,  (self-abu^,)  which  is  90  commoti  in  all  Prisons." 

Productive  Industry.  — 

Earnings  of  prisoners  in  the  different  depart-?  ^iinfifi^ 
nients  of  weavers,  shoemakers,  and  smiths^    y  ^     ' 

The  11  umber  of  prisoners  being  269^^  the  average  > 
earnings  of  each  were, y 

Ejcpenses  of  Baltimore  Penitentiarjr  for  subsist- 
ence of  prison crS}  including  cloihing,  shoes, 


75 


39  00 


and  >    ^0'^^9  ^3 


77 
15,930 


00 

47 


36,689  70 


38  00 


136  00 


provisions,   fuel,   HghlSj   paint,  repairs 
discharged  prisoners,     *  *  * *  , 

Expense  of  each  prisoner  for  the  above  items, 

Salary  of  officers,  including  per  diem  pay  of 
directors,  ...  * 

Total  expense  of  Baltimore  Penitentiary,  in- 
cluding salary  of  officers,  and  not  including 
$2344  28  discount,  for  use  of  money,  •  .  • 

Expense  of  each  prisoner  for  subsistence,  &c., 
(not  including  salary  of  officers,}  above 
earnings,  ,  .  . * 

Expense  of  each  prisoner  for  subsistence  and 
salary  of  officers, •  . 

Instruction,  —  The  directors  say,  in  their  last  report^  — 
**  About  two  years  since,  it  was  tntimated  to  Xha  board,  tliat  seveiBl 
ladies  of  ihe  society  of  Friends  desired  lo  visit  the  female  department 
of  the  institution  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  prisoners.  This  desire  on  their  part  was  cheerfully  acceded  to, 
since  which  time  the  following  ladies  have  been  unremitted  in  their  visits 
to  that  department,  viz. :  Hannah  Talbott,  Margaret  Cbeston,  Tacy  E. 
King,  Hannah  Ann  Tyson,  Julia  Wilson,  Sarah  Savage,  Rutb  Cobbv 
Catharine  Smith,  Fhebe  C.  Thomas,  Elizabeth  King,  Mary  Brooks, 
Sarah  Janncy,  Hannah  Atkinson,  Susan  Motb!and,  Matilda  Reed,  Mary 
Ann  Fowler,  Mary  Ann  l^leeteer,  Hannah  Lytel,  Charlotte  Hopkins, 
Sachel  Brown,  and  Sophia  Hopkins.  And  it  is  doing  these  bdies  but 
sheer  justice  to  state,  that  through  their  influence  a  very  visible  im- 
provemen!  in  the  moral  character  of  the  inmates  has  developed  itself 
Many  of  the  prisoners  have  been  taugbt  to  read  under  the  efficient  teach- 
ings of  these  praiseworthy  ladies,  whose  constant  labor  and  devoted 
attentions,  unseen  by  the  world,  are  only  surpassed  by  the  purity  of 
their  motives.  But  their  labors  do  not  cease  here,  as  they  frequently 
procure  suitable  homes  for  them  at  the  expiration  of  their  imprison* 
mem." 

The  warden  says,  — 

"  Tbese  ladies,  out  of  their  own  funds,  have  furnished  Bibles,  moral 
and  religious  works,  and  slates,  to  such  of  those  prisoners  as  required 
ihem,  and  have  been  unceasing  in  their  elForts  to  reform  them :  nor  have 
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iieir  labors  ceased  here ;  tbey  have  extended  them  beyond  our  welta, 
by  providing  good  homes  for  the  female  coniricts,  as  their  terms  of  sai^ 
rice  have  expired.** 

Use  of  the  Library.  —  The  warden  says,  — 

*^  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  prisonen  very  generally  avail  themselvee 
of  its  advantages,  and  appear  anxious  to  devote  much  of  their  leisure 
hours  to  reading.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  policy  of  our  state  baa 
not  heretofore  provided  a  library  more  commensurate  with  the  demands 
of  the  prisoners.  In  Ohio,  where  a  library  of  7000  volumes  has  been 
provided  by  the  state  for  her  Penitentiary,  the  best  results  are  said  to 
flow,  through  its  agency,  in  the  moral  reformation  of  the  prisoners.** 

One  lady  presented  to  the  library  of  the  Baltimore  Peniten- 
tiary, last  year,  360  volumes. 

We  do  not  learn  from  the  Baltimore  Penitentiary  Report, 
whether  any  other  instruction  has  been  communicated  to  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners  by  moral  instructors,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  or  Sabbath  school  teachers.  There  is  no  report  in  the 
document  for  the  present  year,  from  any  chaplain  or  moral 
instructor. 

Recommendation  of  the  Directors,  concerning  lighting  the 
Dormitory  Building,  to  enable  the  Prisoners  to  read.  — 

'^  The  board  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  dormitory  being 
effectually  lighted,  to  enable  the  prisoners  to  read  in  their  sleeping  cells 
from  twilight  till  9  o*clock  at  night  They  urge  this  under  the  belief 
that  such  an  appropriation  of  their  time  would  toid  to  ffive  a  moral  lone 
to  their  feelings,  and  thereby  be  instrumental  in  producmg  reformatioii.** 


PENITENTIABY  IN  WA8HIK0T0X  CnT,  D.  C 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  January  16,  1849.  Laid  upon  the 
table  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Containing  the  Reports  of 
the  Inspectors,  Warden,  Physician,  Chaplain,  and  Clerk. 
Octavo ;  pages,  21.     Executive  Document  No.  29. 

Number  of  prisoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,   .  43 

Number  of  prisoners  at  the  close  of  the  year, 40 

Average  number  during  the  year, 41} 

Number  received  during  the  year, ^ 15 

Number  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 9 

Number  pardoned  during  the  year, 7 

Number  who  died  during  the  year 2 

Diminution  in  the  number  of  prisoners, 9 
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Cohr  attd  Sejn^  of  the  Prisoners. — 

White  males, .  ,  .  , .,.•,.  13 

Btaek  males,  23;  black  females,  4;  total,    •  ,  . 27 

Mortality.  —  The  average  number  of  prisoners  being  44^, 
and  the  deaths  %  the  mortality  was  1  in  22,  or  a  little  more 
than  4|  per  cent. 

The  Physician  says,  — 

^*-  There  is  more  exemption  from  disease  in  the  Prison  than  among 
the  inhabitants  without  the  walls.  Such  are  the  results  of  proper  diet, 
reguiar  and  early  hours,  avoidance  of  night  air,  and  strict  cleanliness  : 
the  absolute  exclusiari  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  contribute  to  these  happy 
reauhs.  Two  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  oim  from 
tubercular  phthisis,  and  the  other  an  old  man,  who,  after  protracted 
illness,  sunk  under  phthisis," 

Insanity.  — The  physician  says, — 

**  I  have  further  emphatically  to  recommend  that  some  provision  be 
made,  by  which  any  case  of  insanity  occurring  in  the  Prison,  may  be 
sent  to  a  proper  Asylum  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  such  cases. 
So  happily  exempt  has  this  Prison  been  from  such  disease*  that  until 
now,  when  one  prisoner  only  b  in  that  state,  that  your  attention  has 
not  been  earlier  called  to  the  mailer.  It  would  be  proper  either  to  have 
the  power  to  send  them  to  some  establishment  fitted  for  their  care, 
or  to  have  some  suitable  arrangements  in  the  Prison  itself  for  their 
treatment  and  attendance." .  >  .  .  , 

Enlargement  of  the  Penitentiary  Grotinda.  —  The  physi- 
cian says,  — 

"  I  would  again  respectfully  urge,  what  on  a  former  occasion  I  took 
occasion  to  recommeiid  to  your  attention  — the  extension  of  the  grounds 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  prisoners  in  the  useful  and  salu* 
tary  occupation  of  agriculture,  which  in  some  coses  would  redound  to 
the  health  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  aa  to  the  other  interests  of  the  Prison, 
An  occasional  absence  from  sedentary  employments  in  the  open  air^ 
would  have  a  happy  moral  as  well  as  physical  influence.  AJs  these 
grfounds  could  no  doubt  be  obtained  at  but  little  expense,  (a  con* 
dition  not  likely  to  continue  long,)  as  well  as  from  its  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, I  would  earnestly  draw  the  attention  of  your  board  to  its  imme- 
diate accomplishment." 

Improved  Vetttilation.  —  The  physician  again  says,  — 

"J  hope  the  views  of  the  warden,  as  regards  ventilation  in  particular, 
as  part  of  the  medical  hygiene  of  the  Prison,  may  be  promptly  carried 
into  effect," 

Instruction.  — The  chaplain  saysj  — 

"  There  are  very  few  who  do  not  feel  grateful  for  attention  to  their 
religious  instruction,  and  receive  from  me  with  respect  any  instruction 
relating  to  their  moral  welfare.  The  Sunday  school  is  stiU  in  successful 
operation." 
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Productive  Industry.  — 
Earnings  of  prisoners  in  the  different  departments,      $214  21 
Average  number  of  prisoners  being  41^,  the  earn- 
ings of  each  prisoner  were 6  41 

Expense  of  the  Prison  for  subsistence,  not  includ- 
ing the  salary  of  the  officers ;  but  inchiding 
$33  paid  to  discharged  convicts,  and  $375  26 

loss  on  contract  with  the  navy, 3,219  16 

Expense  of  each  prisoner  for  subsistence,  &c.,    .  .  77  00 

Expense  of  each  prisoner  above  his  earnings,  ...  72  00 

Expense  of  support,  including  salaries, 12,361  03 

Salary  of  officers, 9,141  88 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  income, $12,146  82 

Employment  of  the  Prisoners.  —  Shoemakers,  29 ;  car- 
penters, 2;  tailor,  &c.,  1;  baker,  1;  cooks,  2;  laborer,  1; 
washing  and  mending,  4.  Total  number  of  prisoners  em- 
ployed. 40. 

PENITENTIARY  IN  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Penitentiary 
Institution,  made  to  the  Governor  October  31,  1848,  con- 
taining the  Reports  of  the  Directors,  the  Superintendent| 
and  the  General  Agent.  Octavo ;  pages,  45.  Legislative 
Document  No.  15.  Also,  a  communication  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Penitentiary  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  December  23,  1848.  Octavo;  pages,  11. 
Legislative  Document  No.  35. 

Number  of  prisoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,    211 
White  men,  129;  white  women,  2;  colored  men,  76; 

colored  women,  4, 211 

Received  white  men,  17 ;  white  women,  none ;  colored 

men,  15;  colored  woman,  1, 33 

Average  number  of  prisoners, 205^ 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year, 200 

White  men,  118  ;  white  woman,  1 ;  colored  men,  79 ; 

colored  women,  2, 200 

Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence, 26 

"  by  pardon, 9 

"  by  death, 9 

Productive  Industry.  —  The  amount  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  commonwealth,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  agent, 
as  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  manufactures  received  by 
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htm  from  the  Penitentiary,  was  $10,500,     He  says  in  general, 

with  the  usual  sales^  and  no  exlraordmary  charge  on  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  the  agent  will  be  able  to  pay  into  the  treas- 
ury, in  future,  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  annually.  The  super- 
intendent says,  in  a  communication  to  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  **  With  an  average  of  212  prisoners  last  year, 
025,615  43  were  earned,  being  $120  82  to  each  prisoner.*' 

Mortalily*  —  The  average  number  of  prisoners  being  205 J, 
and  the  deaths  9,  the  deaths  were  1  in  22|j  or  a  little  less  than 
4J  per  cent.  The  physician  says,  *^The  average  mortality 
from  1800  to  1848  was  6  per  cent,"  and  a  fraction, 

Inmniiy,  —  None  are  noticed  by  the  physician,  among  the 
living,  iu  1848,  as  being  insane,  or  as  having  been  removed  to 
the  Insane  Hospitals ;  but  he  says  of  two  who  died,  — 

**  Laury'*3  insanity  was  parilal  His  delusion  was,  that  a  conspiracy 
existed  among  the  convicts  to  poison  him  in  his  food,  which  prevenied 
him  from  taking  food  enough  to  maintain  his  health;  and  this,  together 
with  the  depressing  infliience  of  hb  hailucijiaiioni^  brought  on  the  low 
uphold  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Evans  came  under  the  observation  of 
the  surgeon  about  three  weeks  before  hia  dealfi,  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  then  laboring  under  that  form  of  insanity  called  dementia^  which 
consists  in  an  enfeehlement  and  imbeciUty  of  mind  analogous  to  idiot- 
ism.  He  did  not  see  him  again  until  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death, 
when  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  sinking  and  moribund  con- 
dition. He  had  eaten  scarcely  food  enough  to  sustain  life  for  m(.nithf*, 
and  for  a  week  previous  he  had  refused  alt  food.  On  examination  uC 
hia  body  after  death,  no  disease  was  found  to  exisL^^ 

Cvn$piruoif.  —  The  superintendent  says,  — 

**  Tn  May  last,  a  conspiracy  was  found  to  be  on  foot,  the  objects  i*f 
which  were  to  murder  such  officers  as  might  be  in  the  building  on  the 
12th  day  of  that  month,  {the  time  appointed  for  executing  the  design,) 
to  burn  down  the  shops ;  to  break  the  wing  gales  \  and  to  escape  tn  ihu 
confusion  produced  by  the  fire  and  murder.  \i  was  discovered  in  due 
time,  and  six  of  the  leaders  have  since  been  secured  in  their  cells," 

Fees  for  the  Admission  of  Visitors.  —  The  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary  say,  they  "respectfully  reae^v 
the  suggestion  tnade  in  their  last  report,  that  a  small  fee  should 
he  required  of  visitors,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  State 
Prisons/' 


THE  STATE   PRISON   AT    COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Warden  of  the  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary to  the  Forty-Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1848,  Oohimbns,  S*  Medary^ 
Printer-     Octavo ;  pages,  32, 
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Number  of  prisoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  yeari  .  445 

<<  "         at  the  close  of  the  year, 425 

Average  number, 435 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 56 

<<         by  pardon  from  the  governor, 52 

'<         by  restoration  to  citizenship  by  governor,    .  .    22 

'<         by  death  from  disease, 8 

"  by  writ  of  error, 1 

"         by  pardon  from  president  of  United  States, .  •       1 

Recommitments  in  two  years,  second  time, 18 

Third  time,  1 ;  fifth  time,  1, 2 

Escapes,  none. 

Productive  Industry.  —  Earnings  and  receipts,  $41,997  47 
Payments  for  general  support  of  the  institution, 

including  salary  of  officers, 28,867  20 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  institution  over  expenses, .    13,130  27 

Average  earnings  of  each  convict, 96  00 

Average  expense  of  each  convict  for  subsistence, 

not  including  salary  of  officers, 43  00 

Average  earnings  of  each  convict  above  expense  >       53  00 

for  subsistence, ) 

The  salary  of  the  officers  amounted  to 9,992  36 

Deaths.  —  Diseases  causing  death :  paralysis,  1 ;  dropsy  on 
the  chest,  1 ;  epileptic  fits  for  twenty  years,  1 ;  old  age,  1 ; 
disease  of  the  lungs,  caused  by  measles,  1 ;  bronchitis,  in  an 
asthmatic  and  plethoric  subject,  1 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 ;  typhoid 
pneumonia,  1.     Total  deaths,  8. 

The  physician  says  in  his  report,  "  731  cases "  of  fever 
"  occurred  within  the  past  12  months."     **  This  number  em- 
braces all  forms  of  febrile  affection,  from  the  mildest  and  most 
managable  intermittent  to  the  graver  grades  of  continued  fever." 
Precaution  against  the  Cholera.  —  The  physician  says,  — 

^*  That  dire  malady,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  is  agaia  on  its  devastating 

inarch  through  the  nations  of  the  earth." **  It  wends  its  way 

westward.  That  we  are  doomed  to  encounter  it  ere  long  upon  our  own 
ground,  I  have  little  doubt  Filth,  accumulating  and  decomposing  filth, 
is  the  chosen  aliment  upon  which  iX  feeds.  L«t  us  be  wise  in  season, 
and  before  the  destroyer  comes,  let  us  have  robbed  him  of  that  pabulum, 
without  which  he  cannot  exist.  Let  us  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  thus 
disarm  him  of  all  his  terrors.  The  complete  removal  of  every  species 
of  rubbish,  which  encumbers  the  Prison  establishment,  both  within  as 
well  as  immediately  without  the  enclosure,  should  at  once  be  accom- 
plished ;  every  niche  of  wall  and  floor,  and  every  foot  of  ground,  should 
be  positively  and  thoroughly  freed  from  all  extraneous  matters  whatever. 
Then,  with  the  best  practicable  ventilation,  and  a  guarded  diet,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  pass  the  dread  ordeal  with  comparathre  immuni^. 
Our  city  authorities  are  at  this  moment  actively  eng^iged  in  the  process  of 
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cleanimg ;  to  be  prosecuted  vigorously  toils  eventual  fulfilments  Let  U9 
eoopemte  with  them.  Fearful,  indeed ,  might  be  the  consequences,  should 
this  rclcntlesa  minister  and  messenger  of  dealh  be  found  ktiockmg  at 
our  doors,  invited  by  our  negligence,  and  find  us  unsupplied  with  the 
means  of  proieclion,  and  unable  to  make  a  defence." 

This  precaution  is  signed  by  H.  LATH  HOP,  M.  D., 

Phifsician  of  the  Ohia  Penilentiartf, 

November  30,  1848, 

Insanity.  —  It  does  not  appear  from  the  animal  report  of 
the  directors,  ward  en,  moral  instructor,  or  physician,  that  there 
was  any  in  1848. 

Instruciion,  —  The  moral  instructor  says,  — 

"  The  iennces  of  the  Sabbath  have  been  regularly  performed,  and 
gTx^at  attention  is  still  paid  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  to  aJl 
other  religious  exercises.  This  holy  day  brings  with  it  many  blessings, 
and  la  us  is  the  brightest  day  m  the  week,**^ 

'•^  The  Sahhath  School  has  been  continued  through  the  year  by  the 
same  gentleman  who  conducted  it  iast  year,  and  has  been  fuithfuUy 
attended*  Their  object  has  been  to  instruct  the  most  ignorant  and  i  I  lit- 
erate ♦  Many  who  are  here  now,  and  others  who  have  gone  out,  have 
been  taught  to  read  well  |  and  olhera,  who  were  ignorant  of  religious 
insit  ruction,  have  been  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  the  great 
duties  of  moral  and  religious  obligation*  The  Irutlis  derived  by  them 
from  the  tabors  of  these  philantlirupic  men  will  never  be  fully  known 
until  the  revelation  of  all  things." 

"  The  Prison  Lihrar\f^  which  is  a  free-will  offering  of  the  benevolent 
Citi74en3  of  the  state,  has  been  increased  in  the  last  year  from  4000  lo 
7000  volumes  of  bound  books ;  besides  1500  volumes  of  pamphlets  and 
magazines,  and  20,000  pages  of  tracts.  These  are  systematically  dis- 
tributed ;  and  ia  this,  reference  is  had  to  different  grades  of  intellect ;  and 
it  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  those  books  are  more  sought  after  which  tend 
to  an  elevated  literary  and  moral  character.  The  cflTecl  of  reading  of 
this  kind  cannot  but  be  beneficiaK  The  mind^  left  to  inaction,  cannot 
long  sustain  itself,  but  will  ultimately  lose  its  energy,  and  its  moral  and 
intellectual  power  degenerate  and  decay.  Every  step  to  knowledge  is 
a  conscious  increase  to  dignity.  Hence  I  ca^sider  a  Prison  library 
among  its  most  valuable  acquisitions,  and  will  greatly  promote  self- 
respect,  without  which  no  important  advancement  can  be  made  in 
moral  reform.  It  creates  a  habit  of  reading  and  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which,  witii  the  prescm  paternal  government,  and  the  means  employed 
for  their  moral  and  religious  improvemem,  1  am  free  to  ^y,  that  the 
changes  for  the  better  have  been  much  greater  than  I  expected-" 

Letter  Writing, — The  warden  says, — 

'*  The  writing  to  and  receiving  letters  from  friends,  h  tc  tVnt*  %  .^urce 
of  the  highest  gratification*  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  iiantio*  form 
an  idea  of  the  extreme  eagerness  and  avidity  with  which  fliey  seize 
their  letters  and  read  them.  The  friends  of  convicts  —  thosie  who  Wve 
friends  ^ — cannot  be  aware  of  the  immense  good  wh^^^li  ri^y  bo  Jocir  w 
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writing  to  them ;  expressing  sympathy,  and  giving  encouragement,  and 
thus,  fallen  as  they  are,  help  on  their  reformation  and  restoration  to  the 
honest  walks  and  pursuits  of  life.  Also,  great  mischief  may  be  done 
by  the  neglect  of  friends.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  convict  feel 
that  he  is  abandoned  of  God  and  man,  and  frequently  he  becomes  the 
more  hardened  in  his  viciousness,  or  yields  himself  to  despondency  and 
despair.  I  have  in  my  mind  an  example  of  this  latter  class.  Some  year 
and  a  half  since,  one  of  these  wrote  to  a  brother.  For  a  long  time  he 
made  eager  inquiries  for  a  letter  in  reply.  None  ever  came.  At  last 
he  ceased  to  inquire,  and  gave  himself  up  to  hopeless  melancholy.  For 
many  months  he  has  ceased  to  inquire  for  letters,  or  to  take  much  inter- 
est in  any  thing.  He  broods  in  silence  over  his  woes ;  his  health  has 
become  infirm ;  and  he  seems  to  be  rapidly  pming  away.  The  disgrace 
and  degradation  of  his  situation  he  might  have  borne,  and  might  have 
partially  recovered  from ;  but  to  be  neglected,  despised,  and  abandoned 
by  a  brother,  sent  the  iron  to  his  soul.^^ 

Improvement.  —  The  warden  says,  — 

"  The  apparatus  for  lighting  the  institution  with  gas,  constructed  under 
the  authority  of  your  board,  is  a  great  benefit  to  Uie  prisoners,  and  will 
contribute  much,  I  doubt  not,  to  their  intellectual  moral  culture  and 
moral  improvement.  The  apparatus  lights  up  brilliantly  every  part  of 
the  Prison,  thus  enabling  the  prisoners  to  spend  the  long  evenings  ia 
reading  the  books  of  the  library,  rather  than,  as  formerly,  remaining  in 
darkness  and  solitude.*' 

The  moral  instructor  says,  — 

*^  The  lighting  up  of  the  cells  with  gas  light  will  add  very  much  to 
their  comfort  and  opportunities  for  improvement,  and  is  greatly  appro- 
ciated  by  the  prisoners.  This  expression  of  public  favor,  in  itself,  has 
a  beneficial  influence  on  them,  and  is  received  as  an  expression  of  pub* 
lie  kindness  and  desire  for  their  comfort  and  reformation.*' 

Punishments,  —  The  warden  says,  — 

^^  The  number  of  punishments  necessary  to  be  inflicted  has  beeo 
comparatively  small,  and  a  progress  of  moral  renovation  has  seemed  to 
have  been  going  forward,  in  many,  to  a  truly  gratifying  extent 

^*  I  started  upon  the  principle,  as  stated  in  my  nret  report,  that  crim- 
inal, hardened,  and  degraded  men  might  be  rendered  largely  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  kindness  and  humanity 

^*  Man  does  not  love  coercion ;  he  dislikes  to  bend  his  independent 
will  to  the  strong  rod  of  power.  He  may  fear  punishment ;  he  may  be 
awed  by  severity ;  and  yet  be  hardened  in  vice  and  wickedness,  rather 
than  be  won  to  virtue  and  rectitude.  To  be  austere  with  no  tokens  of 
condescension,  to  be  severe  with  no  admixture  of  lenity,  repels  the  man, 
and  renders  callous  and  insensible  the  human  heart.  Men  thus  treated 
are  driven  away,  too  of\en,  beyond  the  point  of  reformation.  Thus  situ- 
ated, they  stifle  even  their  own  better  impulses,  and  wander  far  more 
distantly  from  the  pathway  of  virtue  and  innocence. 

*^  On  the  other  band,  the  power  of  kindness  is,  in  the  great  majority 
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of  cases,  omnipotent  and  irresistible.  No  other  influence  cnn  reach 
and  make  its  softening  and  indelible  impress  upon  the  fleshly  tabhta  of 
ihe  heart.  By  kindnesa  and  the  law  of  love,  God  rules  the  world.  By 
the  same  law  alone,  can  man  influence  his  fellow  for  good,  and  call  forth 
corresponding  emotions,  to  purify,  to  elevate,  and  ennobie 

"The  true  philosophy  of  life  ia,  to  treat  man  as  man,  wherever  ha 
may  be  found  "  -  .  .  »  "  The  divine  precept,  *  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,'  is  impaired  of 
none  of  its  binding  force  or  obligation  within  Prison  walls.  The  same 
duties  and  the  same  precepts  are  as  binding  there  as  elsewhere 

"  When  punishment  Is  inflicted,  it  should  not  appear  to  be  in  wanton- 
ness, but  for  BQch  reaf^dns  as  must  commend  themselves  to  even  the 
subject  of  it^  and  at  the  same  time  should  be  so  tempered  with  tender* 
neas  of  demeanor  and  kind  admonition,  as  to  Leave  a  lasting  impres^sion 
on  the  mind,  rather  than  upon  the  quivering  flesh, 

**  While  1  contend  for  all  this,  while  I  can  testify  from  my  own  expe- 
rience of  its  salutary  cfliciency,  yet  1  have  no  sympathy  with  that  false 
and  sickly  sympathy  which  magnifies  a  convict  into  a  martyr,  and 
denounces  the  severity  of  penal  law,  ratlier  than  the  enormity  of  vicious 
crime.  A  salutary  and  energetic  Prison  discipline  should  be  main- 
tained ;  but  should  be  conducted,  in  my  apprehension,  upon  the  views 
and  considerations  briefly  and  imperfectly  hinted  at  above, 

*'  When  the  convict  enters  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary,  He  is  in  a 
new  and  trying  situation.  He  is  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  (I  speak 
of  course  of  the  majority  of  cases ;}  he  realizes,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
his  degradation  and  his  loss,  —  Ms  loss  of  reputation,  —  his  forfeiture  of 
the  respect  of  mankind,  —  his  character  of  a  convicted  felon.  He  feels 
punished.  He  needs  no  act  of  severity,  on  the  part  of  the  keepers  of 
the  Prison,  to  aggravate  hia  already  aroused  and  inflamed  sensibility* 
He  is  in  a  new,  strange,  nnd  ignominious  position ;  having  brought  dis- 
grace upon  himself  and  friends.  Fear  seems  to  take  possession  of  him 
as  Prison  scenes  begin  to  present  themselves  to  his  view.  He  is  sub- 
dued and  weakened  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  and  weeps,  Thii  ii 
the  moment  for  soothing  words  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  encourage* 
ment  and  hope*  Either  the  chaplain  or  myself,  at  this  moment,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  encourage  the  unhappy  convict,  and, 
looking  to  his  possible  reformation  and  restoration  to  society,  to  relight 
the  dormant  fires  of  hope  in  his  desolate  hearL  In  most  cases,  such 
efforts  are  attended  with  the  most  happy  effects, 

"  They  thus  feel  strengthened  and  sustained,  and  though  fallen  and 
degraded,  they  still  feel  that  they  are  linked  to  the  human  family,  and 
may  share,  as  they  shall  deserve  it,  in  the  sympathy  nnd  respect  of  men* 
Thus  may  the  end  of  Prison  discipline  be  attained,  and  many  a  man  of 
vice  be  rendered  a  man  of  probity, 

»^  Convicts  thus  discharged  wilS  go  out  to  be  useful  to  society,  mther 
than  to  curse  it  with  their  presence.  They  witi  go  out  with  habits  of 
industry  confirmed,  —  this  being  one  of  the  safeguards  to  honest  life, 
fn  the  days  of  their  vice  and  crime,  they  were  idle  and  dissolute  ;  by 
the  discipline  of  the  Prison,  they  become  accustomed  to  habits  of  steady 
industry,  itself  a  great  reformation  ;  and  if  the  moral  sense  is  correspond- 
ingly improved,  the  man  is  pretty  thoroughly  renovated. 
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^*  This  18  the  plan,  these  substantially  the  views  and  < 
which  actuate  the  keepers  and  directors  of  Prisons  ezHensiTely  and  gsa* 
eraily  through  the  several  i 


THE  STATE  PBISON  IN  INDIANA. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana  State  Prison  to  the  Geoi-^ 
eral  Assembly,  December,  1848.  Octavo ;  pages,  36.  Coo* 
taining  the  Reports  of  the  Warden,  the  Physician,  the 
Chaplain,  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Institution. 

Number  of  prisoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,    .  132 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 33 

"          by  pardon, 16 

"          by  death, 6 

"          by  order  of  Supreme  Court, 1 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year, 140 

Average  number  during  the  year, 136| 

Productive  Industry. — Nothing  is  contained  in  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  institution  on  the  subject,  except  that 
the  prisoners  are  employed  on  a  lease  for  two  years ;  and  the 
warden  thinks  the  terms  of  the  lease  should  be  understood 
and  acted  upon,  as  requiring  the  labor  to  be  performed  within 
the  walls ;  but  the  contractor  does  not  so  understand  it,  and 
sometimes  employs  them  without  the  walls. 

Mortality.  —  The  average  number  of  prisoners  being  136j^, 
and  the  deaths  5,  the  mortality  is  1  in  27,  or  a  little  less  than 
4  per  cent.     The  warden  says,  — 

*^  The  health  of  the  Prison,  during  the  past  year,  as  I  confidently 
anticipated,  has  much  improved  upon  our  last  years  report ;  and,  yet  for 
some  cause  for  which  I  am  unable  satisfactorily  to  account,  the  health 
of  our  Prison  does  not  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  neighboring 
State  Prisons.'' 

The  physician  says, — 

*^  Comparing  the  hospital  statistics  of  other  Prisons  with  ours,  we  have 
still  to  report  a  larger  number  of  admissions,  and  of  time  lost  in  the 
hospital,  which  seems  to  admit  of  local  causes  operating  to  our  disad* 
vantage.  The  location  of  the  new  Prison  I  have  never  deemed  a  healthv 
one.  Situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foils,  a  humid  atmosphere  sunrounm 
it  during  the  spring  and  fall,  which  engenders  disease. 

^*  This  observation  is  made  from  the  fact,  that  I  have  found  that  the 
fresh  convict  soon  finds  his  way  into  the  hospital  with  diseases  of  an 
intermittent  character,  consequent  upon  the  locality ;  thereby,  as  it  were, 
passing  through  an  aoclimatioo :  and  if,  as  is  oAen  the  case,  the  constitu* 
tion  is  impaired  by  bad  habits,  it  goes  hard  with  him.  Still  the  diseasea . 
are  not  generally  of  a  fatal  character,  and  yield  readily  to  remedial 
means." 
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Of  the  5  death  Bf  the  physician  say  a,  — 

"The  first  waf  that  of  a  convict  who  contracted  hla  disuse  in  ihii 
old  Prbon  —  a  case  of  long  standing*  The  second  was  also  a  chronic 
case  of  an  old  inebriate,  who  eame  in  with  a  constitution  impaired  and 
broken  down*  The  third  was  the  case  of  Honck,  who  died  very  sud* 
denly,  and,  from  some  circumstances  which  transpired,  which  did  not 
come  to  light  untH  hb  death,  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  he  commit* 
ted  suicide  by  poison.  He  was  sent  for  life  ;  was  only  here  about  three 
months,  and  appeared  melancholy,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  con- 
finement. The  fourth  was  a  case  of  pneumonia,  in  an  old  man  predis- 
posed to  the  disease.  The  Jost  case  was  a  death  of  hemiplegia,  or 
paralysis  of  half  the  body,  which  resisted  the  usual  remedies  employed, 
and  is  always  to  be  considered  a  fatal  disease.''* 

Insanity,  — Nothing  is  said  of  it  by  any  of  the  officers,  in 
tho  tltird  re  port  J  either  iti  regard  to  the  cases  and  causes  of 
death,  the  general  health  of  the  instittUioii,  or  the  manner  of 
discharge ;  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  if  it 
existed  it  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  officers. 

Mora!  and  Religious  Insiruction,  —  The  chaplain  of  the 
Penitentiary  says,  — 

**  That  he  has  officiated  regularly  every  Sabbath  since  the  first  Sun- 
day of  September,  1848,  np  to  the  30th  of  November,  1848,  and  that  the 
convicts  have  apparently  manifested  interest  in  the  services  performed. 

"  While  15  or  ^  profess  penitence  for  their  sins,  he  is  not  prepared 
to  express  an  opiaion  as  to  their  sincerity,  his  intercourse  with  them 
being  very  limited." 

"For  the  interest  taken  in  their  spiritual  welfare  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  having  charge  of  the  Penitentiary,  tlie  chaplain  has  repeatedly 
received  verbal  acknowledgments,  and  solicitations  that  his  official  visits 
and  services  might  be  continued, 

*"  The  suggestions'''  of  the  chaplain  *^  bearing  upon  the  elevation  of 
their  religious  character  are  these  —  that  there  should  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  well-selected  reUgious  books  and 
tracts,  and  a  room  fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  style  for  a  chapel,  lo  be 
used  only  in  divine  worship  !  " 

(Signed)  CHARLES  H.  PAGE,  Chaplain, 


THE  STATE  PRISON  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Annual  Message  of  Governor  Dewey  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  J  deliirered  January  4,  1849,  Contain- 
ing various  Doctiments  on  the  Location  of  a  New  State 
Prison.  Also  his  own  Views  of  the  best  Manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  contemplated  Itistitution.     Octavo;  pages,  46. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Message  gives  the  governor's 

views  on  the  subject  of  estahlishing  a  new  Penitentiary  in 
Wisconsin, 
*^  The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  by  resolution,  directed  the  ejiecu- 
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tivc  to  open  a  correspondence  with  persons  in  difierent  sections  of  tbe 
state,  for  the  purj)ose  of  eliciting  informatioo  as  to  tlie  most  eligible 
point  ut  which  to  establish  a  Penitentiary.  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
this  duty  has  been  pcirfornied  by  the  executive,  and  the  communicatioiM 
received  on  the  subject  arc  submitted  for  your  information.  Your  par« 
ticulur  attention  is  directed  to  the  interesting  communications  of  I.  A. 
Lapham,  Esq.  and  H.  Barber,  Esq.,  submitted  in  connection  with  ihit 
subject.  Their  views  on  the  subjects  discussed  are  entitled  to  careful 
investigation.  I  again  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  propriety  of  taking 
the  initiatory  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Prison,  and  I  refer  you  lo 
the  sentiments  given  in  my  former  mcssa^  on  this  subject  The  man- 
ner in  which  Uie  sentences  of  the  crimmal  law  are  enforced  at  the 
present  time  is  calculated  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  is  expensive  to  tbe 
state,  and  detrimental  to  the  prisoner.  In  some  cases,  state  prisoners  are 
permitted  to  go  at  large  without  restraint ;  and  in  other  cases  they  are 
strictly  confined  in  unwholesome  Prison  rooms,  which  makes  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law  operate  unequally  on  the  same  class  of  offeuden, 
and  the  result  from  this  state  of  things  is  the  frequent  application  for  the 
exercise  of  executive  clemency.  As  the  most  suitable  mode  of  com- 
mencing  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  I  suggest  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners,  whose  experience  in  the  construction  of  rnsons, 
and  prison  discipline,  can  be  relied  upon,  to  examine  the  different  local- 
ities of  the  state,  and  select  a  suitable  point  for  the  object  In  making 
the  selection,  that  point  should  be  designated  where  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  would  come  least  in  competition  with  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. Power  should  be  given  them  to  procure  a  draA  of  a  plan  of  the 
Prison  and  its  grounds,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  legisla* 
ture.  For  this  object,  and  for  procuring  the  materials  of  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  its  erection,  I  recommend  that  the  ways  and  means  be  provided 
at  this  session.^^ 


A  summary  view  of  the  results  of  the  last  year's  experience 
of  our  Penitentiaries  may  not  be  without  instruction  and  profit. 

i  1.  In  regard  to  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  ntunber  of 

convicts  in  Penitentiaries. 

In  Maine,  the  number  diminished  from 70  to     67  .  .  8 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  number  increased  from    .     .     77  "     82  .  .  6 

In  Vermont,  the  number  diminished  from     .     .     .     .     55  "     52  .  .  8 

In  Massachusetts,  the  number  diminished  from  .     .     .  288  ''  281  . .  7 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  number  increased  from     .     .     .     18  ^     20  .  .  3 

I  In  Connecticut,  the  number  increased  frOm  ....  150  "   157  . .  7 

.  {  At  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  number  diminished  from    .     .  492  "  473  .  19 

'J  At  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  the  number  diminbhed  in  male 

I  Prison,  from 682  "  611  .  71 

]  At  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  the  number  diminished  in  female 

Prison,  from 89  "     88  . .  6 

At  the  Clinton  County  Prison,  N.  Y.,  the  number  in- 
:j  creased  from 146  ''   181 .  85 

.] 
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At  Trenton,  N,  J.,  the  number  increased  rrom  ♦  .  .  153  to  176  .  23 
In  the  New  PetiLtentkry  in  Philadtjlphia,  the  number 

diminished  from     ,     , *     .     -  294  "  292  ,  ,  2 

In  the  Penitentiary  in  Washington  City,  D,  C,  from  .  40  "  40  .  .  3 
At  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  ntimber  diminished  from  .211  "  200  ,  11 
In  the  Ohio  State  Prison,  the  numbf>r  diminished  from  445  "  425  ♦  20 
In  15  Pe  n  i  tent  ill  riea,  diminution  145 ;  htcreGLse,  72» 

2.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  pard&ns^  compared  with  the 
average  ntimber  of  prisoners* 

In  Maine,  number  pardoned,     .     *     .     2 ;  av*  numb.   68    .  1  in  34 
In  New  Hampshire,  number  pardoned,   2 ;   " 
In  Vermont,  number  pardoned,      •     *     7;   " 
In  Massachusetts  number  [mrdoned,  ♦  27  ^   '* 
In  Rhode  Island,  number  pardoned,  .     0  ;   '* 
In  Connecticut,  number  pardoned,     ,     7  ;   " 
At  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  number  pardoned,  55  ;   '*^ 
At  Sing  Sing,  N,  Y.,  number  par- 
doned in  male  Prison,      .     ,     ,     .  41 ;   " 
Al  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  number  par- 
doned in  female  Prison,  ,     *     *     ,     8 ;   " 
At  Clinton  Co*  Prison,  numb,  pardoned,  10 ;   " 
Al  Trenton,  N.  J.,  number  pardoned,   12  ;  " 
At  New  Penitentiariif'  in  Philad,,  do.      13  ;  ** 
In  Penitent*  in  \Va3hington,  D*  C,  do,     7  \  " 
At  Penitentiary  in  Richmond,  Va,,  do.   9  ;   " 
In  Ohio  State  Prison,  do.,    .     .     .     .  74  ;   *^ 
Whole  number  of  prisoners  in  15  Penitentiaries,  3171  ;  374  ,  1  in  IL 
3*  In  regard  to  the  number  of  escapes. 

In  Maine,  ihe  number  of  escapes  were,  ,     ,    . 0 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  nuinher  of  escapes,     .     .     •     *     •     *     -     •  0 

In  Vermont,  tbe  number  of  escapes, ,1 

In  MussachuKetB,  the  number  of  escapes,    ..•.*,.,.  3 

In  Rhode  bland,  the  number  of  escapes, *  3 

In  Connecticut,  the  number  of  escapes,  --.,,,*...  0 

At  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  number  of  escapes, . ,     *3 

At  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y^,  the  number  of  escapes,  .  *  ,  ,  ^  *  •  ^S 
At  Sing  Sing  female  Prison,     .     ,     .     .     .     ,     ,     ^     ,     .     .     ,     ,  0 

At  the  Clinton  County  Prison, , 2 

At  the  Trenton,  N,  J.,  Prison, -.,....•  0 

At  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,     •.,.,,,,.  0 

In  the  Penitentiary  in  Washington,  D.  C, 0 

At  the  Penitenttary  in  Richmond,  Va.,     ♦     *     , 0 

In  ihe  Ohio  Siate  Prison,      .     ,     -    ..     .     • 0 

In  15  Penitentiaries,  average  number  of  prisoners,  3171 ;  escapes,  13 
4,  5*  In  regard  to  the  productive  iudusiry  of  each  prisoner 
in  the  American  Pen  ilea  tiaries,  in  1819. 

In  the  Maine  State  Prison,  each  prisoner  earned  last  year  *  .  88.1  00 
In  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  each  prisoner  earned  *     .     59  94 
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In  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  each  prisoner  earned     ....  70  7S 

In  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  each  prisoner  earned  .     .     .  107  88 

At  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  each  prisoner  earned  ...  49  00 

In  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  tech  prisoner  earned     ...  90  00 

At  the  State  Prison,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  each  prisoner  earned  •     •  91  41 

At  the  State  Prison,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  male 71  29 

At  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  at  Trenton 93  19 

At  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia 45  00 

111  the  Ohio  State  Prison,  each  prisoner  earned 96  M 

In  the  10  Penitentiaries  above  named,  except  Philadelphia, 
the  average  earnings  of  each  prisoner  were  $81  00.  In  the 
New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  the  average  earnings  of 
each  prisoner  were  $45  00. 

6.  In  regard  to  expenses  for  ordinary  support,  excluding 
the  salary  of  officers,  in  all  cases. 

In  Maine  State  Prison,  the  average  expense  of  each  prisoner  was,  970  82 
In  N.  Hampshire  State  Prison,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,*  71  28 
In  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,  65  13 
In  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,  60  67 
In  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,!  135  00 
In  Cuiinecticut  State  Prison,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,  51  00 
At  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  State  Prison,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,  52  18 
State  Prison,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,  62  39 
In  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,  63  00 
In  New  Penitentiary  in  Philad.,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,  63  00 
In  Ohio  State  Prison,  Columbus,  average  expense  of  each  prisoner,  43  00 

In  9  Penitentiaries  above  stated,  not  including  those  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  the  expense  of  each  prisoner 
for  ordinary  support  was  $67  00.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  the  average  expense  for  ordinary  support  of  each  pris- 
oner was  $63  00. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  earnings,  or  the  whole 
productive  industry  of  American  Penitentiaries  in  1848. 
In  the  Maine  State  Prison,  68^  prisoners  earned  ....  $5,644  36 
In  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  79^  prisoners  earned  4,735  89 
In  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  53^  prisoners  earned  .  .  .  3,748  41 
In  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  284^  prisoners  earned  .  30,596  91 
In  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  19  prisoners  earned  .  .  945  27 
In  the  Connecticut  Slate  Prison,  153^  prisoners  earned  .  13,871  29 
In  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,482i  prisoners  earned  44,061  52 
In  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  ¥.,6461  prisoners  earned  52,185  34 
In  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  164^  prisoners  earned  .  .  15,1 19  03 
In  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  293  prisoners  earned  13,454  27 

*  In  this  statement  concemiDJK  Now  Hampshiie,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  aal- 
j;  ary  of  tho  officers  is  excluded ;  for  the  annual  report  does  not  clearly  show  it. 

ij  t  In  Khode  Island,  the  expense  for  offioen  is  mcludad. 
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In  the  Penitentiary  at  Pittaburg,  1 13^  prisoners  earned   .     ,     9,069  05 
lu  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  at  Columbus,  435  prisoners  earned  41,997  47 

la  the  12  Penitentiaries  above  named,  2793  prisoners  earned 
by  their  labor  $235,428  72;  or  each  prisoQer  earned  $Si  00* 

8,  In  regard  to  Penitentiaries  where  the  earnings  of  each 
prisoner  were  more  than  the  expenses  of  each  prisoner^  (not 
including  the  salary  of  the  officers^)  and  the  Penitentiaries 
where  the  expenses  (not  including  the  salary  of  the  oliicers) 
were  more  than  the  earnings  of  each  prisoner. 

In  the  Maine  Stot©  Prison,  each  prisoner's  earnings  exceeded 

his  expenses  ..,.*.,««.«*.».     .  $12  18 

in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  each  prisoner's  eaniings 

fell  short  of  his  expenses      <* 1134 

In  tile  Vermont  State  Prison,  each  priaoner's  earnings  exceeded 

his  expenses 5  59 

tn  the  Massac husets  State  Prison,  each  prisoner's  earnings  ex- 
ceeded his  expenses     ♦     *     , *     ...     46  71 

In  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  each  prisoner's  earnings  fell 

short  of  Ills  expenses 86  00 

In  the  Connecticut  Slate  Prison,  each  prisoner's  earnings  ex- 
ceeded his  expenses 39  00 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  each  prisoner's  earnings 

exceeded  his  expenses      .     .     , 39  2S 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  each  prisoner's  earn- 
ings exceeded  his  expenses 8  90 

In    the  New  Jersey   State  Prison,   each    prisoner*s  earnings 

exceeded  his  expenses 28  70 

In  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  each  prisoner's  earn- 
ings fell  short  of  his  expenses    ,,........     17  00 

In  the  Ohio  Slate  Prison  at  Columbus,  each  prisoner's  earnings 

exceeded  his  expenses      .........,,*     50  39 

In  all  the  above  Penitentiartes,  (except  those  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania,}  the  earnings  of  each 
prisoner  exceeded  the  expenses  of  each  prisoner,  not  including 
the  salary  of  the  officers, 

9,  In  regard  to  the  ioial  amount  of  ej^eiiseBf  not  including 

the  salary  of  the  officers* 


In  Maine,  the  expense  of  68J  prisoners  was   •     .     , 

In  New  Hampshire,  ihe  expense  of  79^  prisoners  was 
In  Vermont,  the  expense  of  53^  prisoners  was  ,  . 
In  Massiiehnsctls,  !he  expense  of  284j^  prisoners  was 
In  Rhode  Island,  the  expense  of  19  prisoners  was  . 
In  Connect icul,  tlie  expense  of  1534  prisoners  was  . 
A I  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  expense  of  ^1824  prisoners  was 
At  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y,,  the  expense  of  ibZ  prisoners  was 


$4JBIB  12 

5,631  22 

3,452  12 

17,233  07 

2,680  47 

11,661  48 

25,150  25 

45,675  84 
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In  New  Jersey,  the  expense  of  164^  prisoners  was  .     .     .  10,418  16 

In  Philadelphia,  the  expense  of  293  prisoners  was    .     .     .  18,665  85 

At  Pittsburg,  the  expense  of  113J  prisoners  was  .     .     .     .  6,24154 

In  Washington  City,  the  expense  of  41^  prisoners  was      .  2,819  16 

In  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  the  expense  of  435  prisoners  was  18,874  84 
The  total  amount  of  expenses,  not  including  salary  of 

officers,  except  perhaps  in  N.  H.,  in  13  Penitentiaries,  175,314  60 

In  regard  to  the  State  Prison  in  New  Hampshire,  it  does  not 
apf)ear  clearly,  from  the  annual  report,  whether  the  salary  of  the 
officers  is  included  in  this' amount,  nor  does  it  appear  what  is 
the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the  officers. 

10.  In  regard  to  insanity. 

In  the  Maine  State  Prison,  out  of  68^ ;  2  were  removed  to  Insane  Hos- 
pital ;  1  of  them  during  the  year  became  insane. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  out  of  79^,  there  is  no  mention  of 
insanity  in  the  report. 

In  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  out  of  53^ ;  0  were  removed  to  Insane 
Hospital ;  1  insane. 

In  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  out  of  284^ ;  2  were  removed  to  In- 
sane Hospital;  0  became  insane. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  out  of  19  ;  0  were  removed  to  Insane 
Hospital ;  0  became  insane. 

In  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  out  of  153^ ;  incipient  insanity  is  not 
uncommonly  developed. 

In  the  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  State  Prison,  out  of482J;3were  removed  to 
Insane  Hospital ;  5  others  were  partially  or  wholly  insane. 

In  the  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  State  Prison,  out  of  646 ;  7  were  removed 
to  Insane  Hospital ;  1  other  occasionally  insane. 

In  the  Sing  Sing  female  Prison,  out  of  86 ;  0 ;  uncertain  whether  any 
of  the  above  8  were  females. 

In  the  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  State  Prison,  out  of  163^ ;  1  was  removed 
to  Insane  Hospital ;  no  other  insane. 

In  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  out  of  164j^ ;  0  were  removed  to  Insane 
Hospital ;  0  became  insane ;  1  old  case. 

In  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  out  of  293 ;  10  became  insane, 
4  died  who  were  insane,  and  1  committed  suicide. 

In  the  Ohio  State  Prison,  out  of  435,  no  notice  is  taken  of  insanity. 

In  12  of  the  Prisons  in  the  above  list,  (excepting  only  the 
New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,)  among  2636  prisoners,  we 
have  23  cases  of  insanity  of  all  kinds,  recent,  occasional,  old, 
6uc.  :  while  in  the  New  Penitentiary,  alone,  in  Philadelphia, 
out  of  293  prisoners,  10  becanae,  during  the  last  year,  insane, 
4  others  died,  who  were  insane,  and  one  insane  person  com- 
mitted suicide. 
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Ih  In  regard  to  the  azses  of  suidde^ 

In  i\\Q  Maine  State  PriaonH,       ,.     *     «•     .•..•«..  0 

In  the  New  Hampshire  State  Pfiaon,    *    .     • «    .  0 

In  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  ..*•.•* 0 

In  the  Maiisachusetts  State  Prison,    .-• ,*0 

In  the  Rhode  Island  Slate  Prison ,     «     ^     ^     .*..»....  0 
In  the  Connecticut  State  PrisonH^  ...*..«••     >«*0 

At  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  N*  Y*, 0 

At  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  N,  Y.,  (male,)      •,,...  0 

At  the  female  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  N*  Y*,  .,....•  0 

At  the  Clinton  County  Prison,  N*  Y.,    *..•,* 0 

At  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison »  ^t  Trenton, 1 

At  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia, 1 

In  the  Ohio  State  Prison  at  Columbus, 0 

In  the  13  Penitentiaries  above  named ^  II  are  on  the  Auburn, 
and  2  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan.  In  the  Auburn  Prisons, 
above  mentioned,  containing  2462  prisoners,  there  was  no  case 
of  suicide ;  while  in  the  two  Prisons  on  the  Pennsylvania 
plan,  among  457  prisoners,  there  were  2  cases  of  suicide. 

13,  In  regard  to  mortality. 

In  the  Maine  Stale  Prison,  tn  1848,  .     . 
In  N,  Hamp.  State  Prison,  in  1S48,     . 
In  Vermont  State  Prison,  in  1848,  ,     . 
In  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  in  1848, 
In  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  in  1648, 
In  Connecticut  State  Prison,  in  1848,  , 
In  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  State  Prison,  in  1848, 
In  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y-,  State  Prison,  in  1848, 
In  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  do.,  female,  in  JS4S» 
In  Chnton  Co,  State  Pri^n,  N.  Y,,  in  1848, 
In  New  Jersey  Stale  Prison,  m  1848,  .     . 
In  Philftd.,  Penn.,  Stale  Prifion,  in  1848,    * 
In  the  Ohio  State  Prison,  in  18-18,   .     .     . 


av,  num.  pris.  68|^ .  *  <le>aths  0 
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In  the  11  Prisons  in  the  above  list,  on  the  Auburn  plan, 
among  2462  prisoners,  there  were  62  deaths  :  of  these,  however^ 
30,  or  nearly  one  half,  were  at  Sing  Sing;  and  of  the  30  at 
Sing  Sing  J  16  died  in  consequence  of  an  **  epidemic  "  **  ma- 
lignant dysentery,'^  with  which  about  300  prisoners  were 
attacked*  If  these  16  are  deducted  from  the  bill  of  mortality, 
as  occasioned  by  an  extraordinary  cause,  there  remain  but  46 
deaths  out  of  2462  prisoners  in  11  Prisons  on  the  Aubiirn 
plan,  which  is  1  in  53,  or  less  than  2  per  cent, ;  while  in  the 
New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  there  were  16  deaths,  in- 
cluding 1  suicide,  out  of  293  prisoners,  which  is  one  in  ISj^, 
or  more  than  5^  per  cent 
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of  1848  was  294     The  number  at  the  close  was  292.    The 
average  number  therefore  was  293. 

In  Massachusetts,  at  the  State  Prison  in  Charlestown,  the 
number  of  prisoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was 
288.  The  number  at  the  close  was  281.  The  average  num- 
ber, therefore,  was  284  and  a  fraction. 

Productive  Industry.  —  In  PhiladelphvA,  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners,  in   the  diflferent  departments  of   labor,  amounted 

to $13,464  27 

That  is,  an  average  amount  of  earnings,  by  the 

labor  of  each  prisoner,  of 45  91 

At  Charlestown,  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  in 
the  different  departments  of  labor,  amounted 
(the  number  of  prisoners  being  less  than  in  Phil- 
adelphia,) to 30,696  91 

That  is,  an  average  amount  of  earnings,  by  the 

labor  of  each  prisoner, of .•  •  •  •         107  38 

Difference  in  favor  of  Charlestown,  in  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  each  prisoner,  of 61  47 

Expense  of  Subsistence.  —  The  amount  expended  for  the 
subsistence  of  prisoners  in  Philadelphia  was  .  .  .  $18,665  36 

Or  an  average,  for  each  prisoner,  of 63  00 

The  amount  expended  for  the  subsistence  of  pris- 
oners at  Charlestown  was 17,233  07 

Or  an  average,  for  each  prisoner,  of  .......  .  60  00 

Deficit  of  Bantings  to  meet  Expenses.  —  The  deficit  of 
earnings  to  meet  expenses  of   subsistence   at  Philadelphia 

was $5,211  08 

The  EXCESS  of  earnings  above  the  expenses  for 

subsistence  of  prisoners  at  Charlestown  was  .  .  13,363  84 
Salary  of  Officers.  —  The  amount  of  the  salary  of  the 
officers  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  is  not  stated  in 
the  Twentieth  Report,  because  it  is  not  paid  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Prison,  but  from  the  state  treasury.  It  is  supposed, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  to  amount  to  about .  $8,000  00 
This,  together  with  the  expense  for  subsistence 
above  earnings,  as  stated  above,  of  $5,211  08, 

would  make  a  deficit  of 13,211  08 

The  salary  of  the  officers  in  the  Prison  at  Charles- 
town was 16,642  02 

Which  is  defrayed  by  the  surplus  earnings  above 

expense  for  subsistence,  within 3,278  18 

Making  a  difference  in  favor  of  Massachusetts  over 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  support  of  less  than  300 
prisoners,  in  1848,  of 26,674  92 
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Were  this  saving  of  expensf^  the  only  advantage  ot  the  Prisoa 
at  Charlestown,  above  that  in  Pliiladelphia^  it  would  appear  of 
little  consequence,  in  comparison  with  its  appearance,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the 

Bill  of  Morlality.  —  The  number  of  prisoners  being  293 
in  Philadelphiajand  284  at  Charlestown,  the  number  of  deaths 
in  Philadelphia  was  16,  including  1  suicide ;  L  e*^  more  than 
5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  deaths  at  Charlestown  was  3,  or  a  little 
more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  no  suicide^  making  a  difference  of 
4  per  cent. 3  in  the  bill  of  mortality,  in  favor  of  the  Charlestown 
Prison. 

It  has  often  been  said,  in  former  years,  that  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  bill  of  mortality ^  in  these  Prisons,  is  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  so  many  prisoners  are  received  in  Philadelphia  with 
impaired  health  and  broken  constitutions. 

The  answer  is  the  same  this  year  that  it  has  been  in  some 
former  years.  More  die  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Phila^ 
delphia,  of  those  who  come  in  good  healthj  than  die  at  Charles* 
town  from  those  who  come  in  both  good  and  impaired  health. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  1848,  out  of  the  16  deaths,  5,  including 
the  suicide,  on  admission  had  good  health. 

At  Charlestown,  not  one  died  who  was  received  in  good 
health;  and  all  3,  who  died,  died  of  consumption,  and  had 
diseased  lungs  on  admission. 

The  ditference  in  the  bill  of  mortality  in  these  Prisons  has 
also  been  attributed  to  the  large  proportion  of  colored  prisoners 
in  Philadelphia, 

The  answer  on  this  point,  too,  is  the  same  as  in  1848.  As 
in  former  years,  more  white  prisoners  die  in  Philadelphia  than 
white  and  colored  together,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  nuiuber 
at  Charlestown. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  1848;  10  white  prisoners  died. 

At  Charlestown,  only  1  white  prisoner  died,  and  2  col- 
ored. 

Now,  if  the  difference  in  expense  is  not  worth  saving  or 
mentioning^  4  lives  in  every  100  prisoners  are  worth  saving; 
especially  when  the  causes  assigned  for  the  difference  in  mor- 
tality cannot  be  owing  to  either  of  the  causes  which  have  been 
most  commonly  assigned —  the  broken-down  constitutions,  or 
the  color  of  the  prisoners.  Besides,  if  it  were  owing  to  th« 
color  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  why  this  should  diminish  the  eviL 

There  still  remains  a  point  of  contrast  of  more  importance 
than  the  saving  of  life. 
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The  Difference  of  the  Two  Prisons  in  producing-  A  ^n'ffy, 
—  The  physician  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  niiiadelphiA 
furnishes  a  tabular  view,  (page  31,)  in  the  last  report,  of  10 
cases  of  insanity  <<  that  occurred  "  during  the  last  year. 


Table 

OF  Insanity.  — 1848. 

No. 

Culor 

Sax. 

Aife 

HMllbOB 

TtaMin 
Prison. 

Hendfuiy 
Tendeacy. 

FomoTDlMMt. 

.^ 

1989 

w. 

M. 

29 

Imperfect. 

2  7'r84mo. 

None. 

Dementia,  i 
Dementia. 

Sentence  ex- 
pired, impf'd. 
UnimproTeds 

2155 

w. 

M. 

22 

Imperfect. 

1  ft  5  mo. 

None. 

2021 

w. 

M. 

23 

Imperfect* 
Good. 

2  y'n  2  mo. 

None. 

Monomania. 

Unimpmred. 

1S63 

B. 

M. 

23 

2y'rt9mo. 

None. 

Dementia. 

lg42 

W. 

M, 

2S 

Good. 

SyearB. 

Uncle  ins 

Dementia. 

st^oo 

B, 

M, 

24 

Good. 

1  y'r  2  mo. 

None. 

Dnimproredi 

1078 

W. 

&L 

3S 

Good. 

2  7'r89mo. 

None. 

Monomania. 

UnimproTed* 

2185 

B, 

M. 

39 

Good. 

1  y'r  3  mo. 

Bro'rins. 

Monomanuu 

Unimprored* 

2216 

B. 

M, 

2^ 

Imperfect 
Good. 

8  mo. 

None. 

Unimprored. 

2344    B. 

M, 

17 

6mo. 

Bro'rins. 

Dementia. 

Improved. 

This  table  does  not  include  any  one  of  4,  who  died  insane 
during  the  year,  or  the  suicide,  who,  the  physician  says,  '*  was 
also  deranged."  We  take  only  the  tabular  view,  as  above,  by 
the  physician,  of  10  prisoners,  who  became  deranged  during 
the  last  year. 

The  physician  of  the  Prison  at  Charlestown  says,  — 

^^  During  the  year,  no  new  case  of  insanity  has  manifested  itself.** 

Concerning  the  10  cases  in  Philadelphia,  the  physician 
says, — 

^^  To  what  the  table  furnishes,  I  possess  but  little  additional  informa- 
tion respecting  the  cases  of  insanity  that  occurred  during  the  past  year. 
On  admission,  they  seemed  to  possess  a  medium  intellect.  The  only 
one  whose  mind  appeared  below  the  average  standard  was  No.  2344;  but 
a  gentleman  of  respectability  and  intelligence,  wlio  knew  him  previous 
to  his  imprisonment,  assures  me  that  he  was  not  considered  deficient  by 
his  neighbors  and  associates.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  his  miod 
was  always  rather  weak.  No.  2125  is  said  to  have  shown  symptoms 
of  insanity  while  awaiting  trial  in  the  County  Prison.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  there  are  certainly  few  prisoners  who  present  less  indications 
of  insanity  than  he  did  during  the  first  seventeen  months  of  his  residence 
with  us.  I  have  only  to  add  that,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  these  cases,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Dr.  Evans,  physician  to  the  Frankford  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.'' 

This  is  all  the  physician  says  explanatory  of  the  cases 
presented  in  the  table.  He  earnestly  calls  attention  to  meas- 
ures for  their  relief. 

The  physican  of  the  Prison  at  Charlestown,  after  stating 
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that  "  during  the  year  no  new  case  of  insanity  has  manifested 
itself;  "  says^  — 

*'  The  Commission  on  lUD&cy  have,  however,  been  called  to  p&m 
upon  one  case,  where  the  person  was  supposed  to  be  insane  when  be 
wa^  sentenced.  Indeed,  an  intimutJon  of  a  doubt  ou  that  point  warn 
brought  to  the  physician  from  the  judge  of  the  court,  who  pas^d  the 
sentence.  After  a  detention  here  of  some  weeks,  during  w  hich  lime 
he  was  closely  observed,  the  Commission  came  together,  and  were 
unanimous  In  the  opinion,  that  he  was  laboring  under  such  abernitioii 
of  mind,  as  to  render  his  removal  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
expedient," 

^^  One  other  convict,  who  had  twice  been  aa  innaate  of  the  Lunatic 
Hospital,  and  had  been  returned  as  sufficiently  restored,  wiis  found  not 
to  be  so,  and  was  again  sent  back  by  a  vote  of  the  Commission," 
(pages  22  and  23.) 

With  these,  the  only  explatiatory  remarksj  in  regard  to 
cases  of  itjsanity  occurring  during  the  year,  we  have  the 
physician's  statements  of  ten  new  cases  occurring  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  none  in  Charlestourn* 

Bearing  in  mind  the  admonilion  of  the  physician  la  Phila- 
delphia,  viz.^  "  May  both  parties  remember,  that  it  is  the  lives 
and  reason  of  fellow-men  that  may  be  saved  or  sacrificed  by 
their  prejudices  or  desires,"  (page  28,)  we  wish  to  consider  the 
remarkable  differences. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  in  insanity,  in  the  two 
Prisons,  is  awing  to  ttie  tact  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no 
State  Lunatic  Hospital,  while  in  Massachusetts  there  is  otie. 
It  is  admitted  that  this  fact  would  explain  why  the  5 
prisoners,  who  died  insane  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Phila- 
delphia last  year,  (i*  e*,  old  cases,)  should  remain  there  till 
they  died  ;  while  no  such  occurrence  can  be  true  of  Charles- 
town,  because  they  would  have  been  removed  to  the  State 
Lmiatic  Hospital,  had  they  been  fotmd  by  the  Commissioners 
on  hmacy,  in  the  State  Prison,  at  Charlestown,  But  these 
5  cases  are  not  included,  in  the  tabular  view  of  the  10  cases, 
wiiich  became  insane  during  tlie  last  year,  in  contrast  to  which 
there  was  not  one  case  of  the  kind  at  Charlesiown* 

The  Bxplatiation,  therefore,  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  institutions,  in  the  amount  of  insanity,  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania tliere  is  no  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  while  there  is  such 
an  insiitution  in  Massachusetts,  does  not  begin  to  touch  the 
difference  in  the  cases  which  occurred  during  the  year.  It 
only  explains  any  difference  there  may  have  been  in  regard  to 
cases  of  insiunty,  when  admitted,  or  cases  of  insanity  remaiii- 
iug  after  the  development,  and  not  to  cases  occurring  durmg 
the  year.     Still  this  has  been  the  assigned  cause,  iu  this  and 
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other  countries,  for  the  difference  in  the  two  institutions  m 
producing  insanity.  The  above  cause,  therefore^  is  no  expla- 
nation of  the  difference. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  difference  in  insanity,  in  the 
two  Prisons,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  Philadelphia  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  prisoners  are  low,  ignorant^  carnal, 
colored  people,  among  whom  insanity  has  most  frequently  been 
developed. 

The  answer  is,  that  of  the  10  who  became  insane  last  year 
in  Philadelphia,  6  were  white,  and  not  colored,  which  is  S 
more  than  became  insane  at  Charlestowu,  from  both  black  and 
white. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  difference  in  insanity  is  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  in  Philadelphia  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  the  men 
are  old,  dissipated,  and  broken-down,  with  health  impaired, 
and  nervous  system  shattered. 

The  answer  is,  that  of  the  10  who  became  insane  last  year 
in  Philadelphia,  all  were  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  none  under 
17  or  over  38  years  of  age;  5  of  them  white  men  ;  and  6  in 
good  health  on  admission.  This  is  a  greater  number  than 
have  become  insane  at  Charlestown,  in  several  years,  from  all 
classes. 

It  has  been  shown,  with  great  labor,  to  explain  the  unusual 
development  of  insanity  in  the  New  Penitentiary^  Phila- 
delphia, what  an  hereditary  tendency  to  this  disease  the  pris- 
oners had,  as  though  this  was  the  only  Prison  where  prisonent 
had  any  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  of  the  10  cases  of  insanity  in 
Philadelphia  last  year,  2  had  each  an  insane  brother^  and  I 
an  insane  uncle,  and  7  had  no  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity, 
as  clearly  shown  by  the  table. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  amount  of  hereditary  tea* 
dency  at  Charlestown,  there  was  no  development  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  represented,  in  palliation  of  the  great  amount  of 
insanity  developed  in  Philadelphia,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  are  cases  of  acute  dementia,  slight  in  degree,  from 
causes  easily  detected,  and  soon  cured,  when  well  understood ; 
and  the  hope  has  been  expressed,  that  when  the  great  cause 
was  well  understood  and  thoroughly  exposed,  the  frequency 
of  the  cases  would  be  greatly  diminished.  This  was  the  view 
taken,  and  these  were  the  hopes  expressed,  several  years  ago, 
by  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  institution. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  progress  of  time  does  not 
show  any  such  favorable  results. 

Of  the   10  cases  of  insanity  developed  last  year,  5  were 
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cases  of  dementia,  but  not  scM>a  cured,  and  B  were  cases  of 
manomania ;  and  8  of  the  10  cases  reniainedj  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  not  only  not  cured,  but  unimproved ;  and  the  other  2 
remained  not  cured,  but  only  improved,  as  the  table  shows. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  much  more  attention  is  given  to 
discovering  the  earliest  symptoms  of  insanity  in  the  New  Peni- 
tentiary  in  Philadelphia,  than  in  any  Prison  on  the  Auburn 
plan. 

The  reoijon  is,  that  tlie  physician  in  Philadelphia,  finds  the 
cases  in  Philadelphiaj  which  he  can  specify,  analyze,  trace  the 
hereditary  tendency,  tell  how  long  the  prisoner  had  been  in 
Prison,  when  it  was  first  observed j  what  form  the  disease 
assumed,  and  what  proportion  of  the  cases  remained  uncured 
and  nnimproved ;  while  the  physician  at  Chai'lestown  cannot 
find  one  case  to  make  a  beginning  with. 

The  physician  at  Charlestown  says,  — 

"To  those  familiar  with  the  system  here  pursued,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  suppose,  that  subjected  as  the  convicts  are,  througli  each  day, 
to  the  constant  observation  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a  wateh 
over  them,  as  well  as  to  the  immediate  presence  of  those  couvicts  with 
whom  they  are  working  side  by  side,  and  to  tlie  frequent  and  varied 
intercourse  of  the  diflTerent  officers  of  the  Prison, —  I  say,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  any  evidences  of  Insanity,  if  they  really  exist,  should  escape 
observation,"     (page  33. ) 

He  had  previously  said,  *<No  new  case  of  insanity  had 
manifested  itself" 

We  have  nothing  further^  at  present,  concerning  a  compari- 
son of  the  two  Prisons  for  the  last  year. 


PART   IV. 


PRISON   SABBATH   SCHOOLS. 

It  wag  near  the  close  of  the  last  year  that  the  board  of 
managers  appropriated  $10  each  to  ten  Prison  Sabbath  schools, 
and  $50  to  promote  moral  and  religious  instmction  in  the  Ver- 
mont State  Prison. 

Tfie  committee,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  distribution  of 
this  money,  remitted  the  same  as  follows :  — 

U 
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To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  Jail  and  House 
of  Correction  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  care  of  Charles 
Sedgwick,  Esq.,  one  of  the  overseers, $10  00 

To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  Jail  and  House 
of  Correction  in  Springfield,  Hampden  county, 
Mass.,  care  of  Ralph  Day,  keeper, 10  00 

To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  Jail  and  House 
of  Correction  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  care  of  Hon. 
John  W.  Lincoln,  sheriff, 10  00 

To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  care  of  Charles 
Robbins,  master,  and  Rev.  Shipley  Wells  Willson, 
chaplain, 10  00 

To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  Hartford 
County  Jail,  Hartford,  Conn.,  care  of  H.  N. 
Morgan,  keeper, 10  00 

To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  County 
Prison,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  care  of  Andrew  Bryan, 
keeper, 10  00 

To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  Jail  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  care  of  Francis  B.  Lee,  keeper,  and 
Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  D.  D., 10  00 

To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  State  Prison 
at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  care  of  Elisha  Johnson, 
warden, 10  00 

To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  State  Prison 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  care  of  Rev.  Alvah  Woods, 
D.  D.,  gratuitous  chaplain, 10  00 

To  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  in  the  New  Peniten- 
tiary, or  County  Prison  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
Amos  Pilsbury,  keeper, 10  00 

To  the  chaplain  of  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  Rev. 

Thomas  Kidder, 60  00 

$150  00 
Answers  have  been  received  to  the  communication  of  the 
committee  enclosing  the  amount  as  stated  above,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts :  — 

Mr.  Sedgwick  wrote  from 

••LsNOX,  (Mass.,)  July  10,  1848. 
"  Gentlemen,  — 

*^The  commissioners  had  a  meeting  here  last  week,  when  I 
communicated  your  letter  to  them,  and  gave  them  the  money  enclosed, 
which  they  said  they  would  endeavor  to  apply  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  have  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hotchkin  a  teacher  there,  (Mr. 
Hotchkin  is  preceptor  of  Licnox  Academy,)  who  is  to  visit  the  Prison 
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every  Sunday,     The  pnsotiera  have  ihe  Bible  and  other  books  read  to 
them  OD  Sunday^  and  I  think  wiih  ^dvantage^ 
**  I  am  respecifully  and  iruty 

"Your  friend  and  obedient  servant^ 

CHARLES  SEDGWICK," 

Mr.  Hixon,  the  contractor  for  the  work  of  the  prisoners,  aiid 
superintendent  of  the  Prison  Sabbath  school,  wrote  from 

^^  Y\        c'  *^  Spjti2;oFiEi.D|  (Massif)  Junfi  7,  1S48» 

"  Your  favor  of  the  20th  ult.,  addressed  to  Ralph  Day,  Eaq,, 
master  of  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  county  of  Hampden ,  enclos- 
ing a  circular  atid  ten  dollars  in  money,  was  duly  received  ;  and  at  his 
request  1  make  the  acknowledgment,  and  will,  as  far  as  I  am  able* 
answer  your  interrogatories, 

"  Tfie  Sabbath  school  connected  with  the  House  of  Cbrrectioo  and 
Jail  (both  being  under  one  roof)  was  organized  in  February,  1S47, 
Previous  to  that  tinie,  there  had  been  preaching,  very  frequently,  af^er 
the  clos^e  of  the  arternoou  services.  In  the  churches,  on  the  Sabbath,  by 
the  ditferenl  ministers  in  the  village,  but  no  regular  and  systematic 
instruction  afforded  the  prisoners.  Now,  and  for  something  over  a  year 
past,  there  have  been  two  exercises  on  the  Sabbath ;  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, conducted  chiefly  by  Mr.  IL  Sterns,  and  consists  mainly  in  read* 
Lng  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  by  familiar  explanations 
and  exhortations.  The  other  is  held  near  the  cla^  of  the  day,  and  is 
conducted  very  much  \\ke  an  ordinary  Sabbath  school.  The  prisoners 
are  divided  into  classes  of  six  or  eight.  Banvard's  Topical  Question 
Book  is  now  used  as  a  text-book.  AIL  the  male  prisoners  attend  these 
exercises,  and,  of  counse,  the  number  is  coastantly  varying.  It  is  not 
oi\en  that  there  are  le»s  than  25,  and  seldom  more  than  40;  the  average, 
perhaps,  30*  The  lenj^th  of  time  occupied  is  about  one  hour  each,  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  The  females  in  the  House  of  Correction 
have  not  been  so  constantly  instructed  as  the  males,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Their  number  is  gene  rally  quite  small ;  some  portion  of  the 
lime,  orjiy  one  prisoner  confined  ;  and  there  is  dtfliculty  in  getting  a 
competent  lady  or  ladies,  who  will  lake  it  upon  liicinselves  to  instruct 
them  regulariy* 

"In  regard  to  *  cases  of  reformation,'  the  writer  can  only  say,  that 
many  have  come  and  gone  iji  the  time  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
school.  Some  have  been  recommitted,  others  have  not  been  heard 
from,  and  some  few  wo  know  to  be  industrious  and  attentive  to  iheir 
business.  So  fur  as  a  dmdfd  change  in  the  religious  character  of  any 
is  concerned,  as  a  result  of  instruction  received  in  ihe  Prison,  we  are 
not  able  to  say  that  such  a  ^  reformaiion'  has  been  known,  There  is 
no  di>uht,  liowever,  that  an  influence  for  good  is  made  upon  the  pri^^oners 
by  the  coutio  of  instruction  they  receive.  There  is  now  a  library  of 
about  100  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  and  many  of  them  read 
a  good  share  of  ihetr  leisure  time*  26  volumes  have  been  purchased, 
in  addition,  witl)  the  donation  received  from  you. 

**  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'I  R.  HIXON,'' 
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pftisoic  hiitntmtii  soeittt. 


Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln,  sheriff  of  Worcefltter  connty,  nWCi^ 
from 

"  Gentlemen, — 

"  I  dul^  received  your  kind  favor  of  the  10th  May  last,  encTiMing 
$10  as  a  donation  from  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  for  the  eiKxmr^ 
agement  of  the  Sabbath  school  in  the  Prison  under  my  care.  And 
I  am  informed  that  the  donation  is  from  the  income  of  the  Waldo  faod, 
destined  to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  prisoners.  Id 
behalf  of  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  those  confined  in  that  eslab* 
lishment,  and  interested  in  their  welfare,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in 
behalf  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  now  commenced  and  in  succesBfu! 
progress,  in  that  Prison,  I  return  you  my  and  their  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments for  this  evidence  of  your  kindness.  The  money  was  \mmedl* 
ately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sabbaih  school,  with  a 
request  that  it  should  be  expended  by  them  in  such  manner  as  would 
best  subserve  the  object  of  the  donor,  with  the  condition,  however,  that 
it  should  not  be  expended  for  any  purpose  which  would  otherwise  be 
obtained ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  any  other  appropriation 
which  had  been,  or  readily  could  be,  obtained  for  soma  purpose  desira- 
ble for  the  school,  but  which  could  be  had  without  this  aid.  The 
money  has  not  been  appropriated,  and  I  have  not  been  informed  that 
any  particular  object  has  been  designated,  for  which  it  is  to  be  expended. 
I  requested  Mr.  Kimball  to  answer  the  several  inquiries  yon  make  in 
relation  to  the  school,  he  having  kept  a  record  of  the  doings  of  the 
school,  and  the  following  statement  was  furnished  me*  ^The  Sabbath 
tohool  at  the  County  House  in  Worcester  was  oi^nized  March  IS,  1848. 

^^  *  The  number  of  prisoners  present  was  44 ;  4  of  whom  were  females* 
The  teachers  are,  Messrs.  Perrin  Bliss,  George  P.  Fisher,  Dn  Samuel 
Greggs,  David  Hitchcock,  Deacon  Nathan  Muzzy,  Luther  PhLlllp*, 
George  W.  Russell,  Charles  W.  Rice,  Stephen  Sawyer,  Joseph  Tucker* 
Deacon  Ichabod  Washburn,  and  Samuel  C.  White ;  John  3.  Kimball, 
superintendent. 

^^  *'  The  school  commences  at  9^  oVlock  each  Sabbath  morning,  and 
continues  1  hour,  at  which  time  all  the  prisoners  attend,  unle^  prevented 
by  sickness.  The  smallest  number  of  pupils  present  was  ^,  on  April 
23 ;  the  highest  number  was  50,  on  May  28. 

" '  The  school  is  always  quiet  and  orderly,  and  very  many  of  the 
prisoners  have  expressed  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  thus  aflbrded  thera 
of  drawing  instruction  from  the  word  of  God,  by  the  assistance  of  faith* 
ful  Sabbath  school  teachers.* 

"  To  the  above  I  can  add  my  own  testimony  as  to  the  apparent  inter- 
est felt  by  the  prisoners  in  the  services  at  the  Sabbath  school.  1  have 
been  present  on  each  Sabbath,  at,  and  during  the  time  of  instruetioD. 
And  the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  clergymen  of  this  cily,  after  the 
services  in  the  chapel,  in  which  he  officiated, — *I  have  rarely  seen  a 
more  attentive  audience,'  —  may  also  be  applied  to  the  school.  What 
have  been  the  results  thus  far  cannot  be  stated,  and  perhaps  it  is  loo 
early  to  expect  any  strong  evidence  of  improvement.  The  seed  £* 
sown  on  stony  ground ;  but  perhaps  a  word  may  find  a  crevice  in  the 
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rock,  take  root^  and  produce  good  fnnt-  Since  the  establish  men  t  of  the 
school,  several  prisoners,  on  thtsir  disc  barge,  have  requeued  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  Bihlty  stiying  they  wished  for  ihem  for  their  own  im- 
jj  rove  men  t.  Their  wishes  Imve  beeti  gratified,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
lliul  the  avowed  object  mny  be  fully  atrained. 

•-*  Since  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain,  the  attendance  of  those  in  the 
vichiily  has  been  so  great,  as  to  render  an  enlargement  of  ihe  chapel 
desirable;  and  this  has  been  done  by  the  consent  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, so  far  OS  to  accommodate  alio u I  200  persons, 
"*  I  am  genliemeni  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  sen'anti 

»  JOHN  W,  LINCOLN," 

Captain  Robbins,  master  of  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
Mr.  WjlisoOj  the  chapJauij  wrote  from 

*'Bo«-ro^t  May  30,  184g, 

"  We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  your  kindness  in  forwarding  to 
us  810  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  School  in  this  institutian,  which,  you 
inform  us,  is  '^  a  grant  from  the  income  of  the  Waldo  fund  to  promote  the 
moral  and  spiriumi  good  of  pnsonera.'  This  we  shall  faithfully  apply, 
according  to  our  best  judgment,  so  as  to  answer  the  will  of  the  benev* 
olent  donor,  In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  we  will  answer  the  sgv- 
eral  questions  which  you  have  proposed. 

•-H ,  *  How  ftmmj  leathers  are  there  /  ' 

"There  Jire  at  present  ctghl^  wlio  are  in  general  very  punctual  and 
raiihful  in  their  attendance,  and  who  are  mosl  devotedly  and  ^alously 
ijngu|^cd  in  thdr  pious  lal>ors  of  love* 

**  2.  '  Who  are  ikey  ?  ' 

"  They  are  Christian  ladies  of  the  fir^t  respectabilit)-,  from  several  of 
the  churches  in  the  city* 

*^  3,  '  How  many  sdwlars  attend  ?  ' 

**  Our  school  embraces  only  the  female  part  of  the  prisoners,  as  we 
have  not  a  room  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  accommodation  and 
the  siife  keeping  of  ihu  men,  during  the  lime  of  instruction.  The  num- 
lier,  I  he  re  fore,  of  those  who  attend  the  school,  compared  with  the  whole 
ntimlicT  of  inmates,  is  small  The  average  number  of  females  who 
attend  ihe  school  is  about  eighty. 

"  4.  *  And  with  what  effect  ?  ' 

*•■  The  efiect  prwiaccd  by  these  labors  it  is  impo^ible  to  calculate 
fuilhfr  than  for  the  lime  ihey  remain  with  us.  So  far  the  efTecl  we 
shotitd  ihink  to  be  da.*idedly  good,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of 
those  who  attend.  The  most  seem  pleaded  wuh  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  school,  give  good  attention  to  their  teachers,  and  appear 
to  take  some  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  services  throughout* 

*•■  5.  *  How  much  time  «  devoted  to  instrticti^^n  1  ^ 

**  Generally  one  hour  every  Sunday, 

**6.  *  And  when  V 

"  Thii?  is  before  service  on  Sunday  momrngs,  from  quarter  before 
9  \o  quarter  before  10,  just  giving  us  lime  to  go  into  the  chapel,  whore 
our  regular  service  conunencos  at  10  o'clock. 
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''  7.  ^  For  what  length  of  time  has  the  school  hetn  ettahlished  7  ^ 
"  The  school  has  been  established  about  eight  years,  and  has  ever 
since  been  regularly  sustained  through  all  seasons  of  the  year  without 
vacations. 

"8.  '  Are  any  cases  of  reformation  known  to  hare  resulted  from  these 
efforts  1 ' 

"  VVc  are  happy  to  say  that  there  have  been  some  few  cases,  in  which 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  permanent  good  has  been  accomplished ;  but 
even  over  these  we  rejoice  with  trembling ;  for  we  are  fully  aware  of 
the  monil  imbecility  of  persons  of  their  former  habits,  and  of  their 
great  liability  to  fall  by  the  power  of  their  old  temptations.  We  cannot 
doubt  their  present  sincerity,  nor  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  save  tliem 
to  the  end,  if  they  will  but  faithfully  conform  themselves  to  its  require- 
ments. Though  our  past  efforts  to  reform  this  class  of  our  fellow- 
beings  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  good  which  we  have 
ardently  desired,  yet  we  have  seen  enough  done,  to  stimulate  us  to 
renewed  endeavors  to  promote  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare. 
"  With  feelings  which  warmly  reciprocate  your  kind  wishes, 
"  We  are,  gentlemen, 

"  Yours  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
"CHAKLES   ROHBINS, 

Master  House  of  Correction. 
"SHIPLEY  WELLS  \VlLLSON, 
Cliajdain  House  of  Correction^ 

Rev.  Alvah   Woods,  D.  D.,  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous 
chaplain  of  the  Prison,  wrote  from 

"  PuoviDENCE,  (R.  I.,)  May  25,  1848. 
"  Gentlemen,  — 

"Your  letter  of  the  20th  mst.,  covering  810  from  the  'Waldo 
fund,  to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  prisoners,'  and  to  en- 
counige  the  Sabbath  school  in  the  Prison  which  I  have  visited  for  years, 
for  purposes  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  was  duly  received. 
I  have  conferred  with  the  warden,  Mr.  Hay  ward,  and  he  thinks  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  reviving  the  Sabbath  school,  which  I  kept  for 
several  years,  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  which  was  suspended  about 
a  year  since,  in  consequence  of  a  j)rojected  attempt  at  breaking  out, 
involving  personal  danger  to  the  under-keepers.  For  more  than  four 
years,  1  have  officiated  at  our  State  Prison,  preaching  one  sermon  every 
Sunday,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  four  years  having  a  Bible 
class  or  Sunday  school,  for  an  hour  or  hour  and  a  half,  previous  to 
preaching.  Most  of  the  prisoners,  though  it  was  entin?ly  voluntary  with 
them,  attended  the  Sabbath  school,  and  occupied  the  time  in  repeating 
portions  of  Scripture,  and  in  reading,  writing,  d^.  Those  who  could 
not  read  and  write  when  they  entered,  were  taught  both.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  repeated  a  chapter,  or  a  psalm,  every  Sabbath  morning.  One 
recited  to  me  all  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  besides  portions  of  other 
parts.  One  or  two  others  recited  a  whole  Gospel  each,  besides  select 
portions.  I  have  no  doubt  good  was  done  among  them.  Most  of  them 
professed  purposes  of  amendment  and  reform  ;  and  of  all  who  went  out 
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since  I  have  been  connected  witli  the  Prison,  only  ooe  refused  to  sign 
ihe  '  total  abstinence  *  pledge, 

**  i  purpose  to  continue  my  labors,  while  divine  Providence  favors 
and  good  seems  to  be  done.  The  f  10,  which  you  sent  mc,  {unless 
you  CJin  suggest  some  other  and  better  appropriation  of  it-,)  I  propose  to 
lay  out  in  purchase  of  such  books  as  I  judge  will  be  most  suitable  for 
their  condition  and  capacities.  These  books  I  propose  lo  loan  out 
every  Sunday,  to  be  returned  and  exchanged  the  next  week,  to  those 
who  will  attend  a  Sabbath  school.  Any  suggestions  from  you,  as  to  ihe 
best  mode  of  operating,  to  accomplish  the  object,  —  *the  moral  and 
spiritual  good  of  the  prisoners,'  —  will  be  thankfully  received  by, 
"  Sirs,  yours  with  much  esieem, 

"ALVAH  WOODS,'* 


Mr.  Morgan,  keeper  of  the  Prison,  wrote  from 

*■*■  Gentlemen, — 

"Your  letter  of  the  20ih  ylt,  covering  flO  as  a  donation 
'  from  the  Waldo  fund,  to  pronroie  ihe  spirituaf  and  moral  good  of 
prisoners,*  was  duly  received,  and  ought  to  have  been  earlier  acknowl- 
edged. Our  Sabbath  moral  and  religious  exercises  (besides  those 
conducted  by  the  chaplain,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  meeting  for  Congre- 
gational churcli  worship,)  are  of  a  character  perhaps  sui  generis  in 
Prison,  and  could  not  properly  and  strictly  be  termed  a  Sabl^th  school, 
in  the  common  understanding  of  that  term.  The  exercises  are  always 
contiucted  by  me  in  person,  and  solely  so,  and  are  aUended  by  all  the 
prisoners,  without  exception,  I  could  hardly  expect  In  a  letter  to  give 
(1  very  full  idea  of  them.  1  will  briefly  say-r  however,  tliat  ibey  consist 
frequently  of  familiar  expositions  of  the  folly  and  evils  of  inlem{>crance  \ 
but  much  more  gatcrailif  of  each  exposition  of  un^  \n  whatever  form, 
1  am  now  illustrating  portions  of  sacred  history.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  I  spend  my  Sabbath  afternoon ;  llie  forenoon  is  for  the  regular 
mt^etrng. 

"  There  Is  a  library  of  nroral  and  religious  books  for  Sabbath  antl 
week-day  reading,   which   I    have  started  and  stip ported  at    my   owu 
personal  expense,  and  in  which  1  should  be  thankful  (or  any  aid. 
"  Very  respectfulty,  your  obedient  servant, 

"N,  H.  MORGAN, 
Keeper  of  Hartjord  County  Jail,^* 

Mr,  BryaOj  keeper  of  the  Prison,  wrote  from 

"  N^w  Hatex,  (Coitn.,)  July  18,  1S4«, 
'^  Dear  Sir,  — 

"  1  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  §10  for  the  purchoid  of 
books  suitable  for  the  prisoners  in  our  Jail.  The  money  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Townsend,  and  he  purchased  the  books  and  delivered  them  lo  me* 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

-ANDREW   BRYAN;^ 

NoT£,    Mn  Townsend  is  Ihe  supermtendenl  of  the  Sabbath 
school. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Bond  wrote  from 

"  Xouwicu,  (Conn.,)  June  30,  1848. 
"  Dear  Sir,— 

*'Your  letter,  enclosing  810,  to  b<;  appropriatcMl  for  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  convicts  in  our  Coiniiy  IVison,  is 
liereby  gratefully  acknowledged.  It  is  proposeil  to  procure  with  it 
a  Prison  library  of  religious  books,  suitable  for  Sabbath  reading,  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent.  We  hope  it  may  form  a 
nucleus  of  a  valuable  library  of  books,  selected  with  careful  reference 
to  the  religious  reformation  and  improvement  of  those  who  may  from 
time  to  time  be  confined  in  our  Prison.  Some  kind  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, either  by  a  morning  lecture  or  Bible  class,  has,  with  a  good  degree 
of  constancy,  been  furnished  to  our  prisoners,  and,  in  some  instances, 
with  manifest  success.  I  cannot  but  wish  you  could  look  around  our 
Prison  at  this  time,  with  its  flourishing  gardens,  and  verdant  shrubbery, 
and  neat  order,  commanding  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
locations  in  our  city.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure 
you,  that  such  arrangements  are  made  in  respect  to  the  inmates  of  our 
Prison,  as  are  conducive  to  their  health  and  cpmfort,  as  well  as  their 
moral  and  religious  reformation. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"A.  BOND." 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  wsurden,  per  James  M.  Talcott,  clerk,  wrote 
from 

*<  Wetheespield  (Conn.)  State  Vbjboh,  May  30,  1848. 
"Gentlemen, — 

"  Yours  of  .the  20th  instant,  enclosing  $10,  as  a  donation 
for  the  encouragement  of  our  Sabbath  school,  came  to  hand  in  due 
time,  and  we  trust  was  gratefully  received,  and  will  be  applied  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  donor  of  the  fund,  of  the  income  of 
which  the  above-named  donation  was  a  part. 

"  Our  Sabbath  school  has  been  in  existence  not  far  from  fifteen  years ; 
and,  at  present,  consists  of  about  fifty  scholars,  who  are  divided  into 
four  classes  —  three  of  males,  and  one  of  females.  The  three  classes 
of  nijilcs  are  taught  by  the  warden,  chaplain,  and  clerk  ;  services  com- 
mencing at  8  oVlock,  A.  M.,  and  continuing  one  hour.  The  class 
of  females  is  taught  by  the  chaplain,  in  the  P.  M.^  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  usually  commencing  at  5  o'clock. 

**  Few  cases  of  permanent  reformation  have  come  to  our  knowledge : 
still,  we  hope  our  labor,  in  this  department,  has  not  been  entirely  with- 
out its  fruit.  And  as,  from  time  to  lime,  we  may  receive  tokens  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  we  trust  they  may  animate  us  to  greater 
fidelity,  and  that  to  our  efforts  the  divine  blessing  will  be  added. 
"  Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  ELISHA  JOHNSON,  Warden, 

"  Per  James  M.  Talcott,  Clerk.'^ 
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Mr.  Pilsbury,  the  warden,  wrote  from 


^^  Genii  etnen,  — 

^*-  Your  commumcatJOD  of  the  20th,  ecidodng  $10,  ^  a  dona- 
tion for  the  encouragement  of  the  Sabbath  school/*  in  our  Peniten- 
tiary^ hafi  been  received.  And  iu  be  ha  tf  of  the  yn  fortunate  inmates 
of  this  institution,  I  return  you  thanks.  If  agreeable  to  your  views  of 
the  wishes  and  designs  of  tho  donor,  I  purpose  to  expend  this  sum  (so 
kindly  forwarded  to  us)  in  the  purchase  of  a  cheap  hymn-bookT  or  for 
any  other  books,  or  in  any  other  way  you  may  suggest. 

'''•  We  have  been  constantly  engaged  ia  building,  grading  the  grounds, 
dec.,  and  have  not  yet  gone  into  complete  operation  as  a  Peniienliary* 
No  chaplain  has  been  appointed  ;  but  we  have  preaching  every  Sabbath, 
and  the  city  missionary  spends  a  portion  of  the  day  in  ^ving  instruction 
to  the  prisoners  in  their  celts.  This  is  all  the  Babbath  school  we  now 
have  ;  but  we  intend  another  seasion  io  have  a  school  for  males  and 
females. 

"  Truly  your  friend, 

"  A,  PILSBURY,  Supenntendent^' 


The  Rev.  Mr,  Washbiu^n  wrote  from 

"  TaoKASTOK,  June  8,  1847. 

*'  Gentlemen,  — 

"  Yours  of  the  13th  of  May  has  been  received,  and  we  affection- 
ately tender  to  you,  and  throtigh  you  to  the  managers  of  the  Prison 
Disciplino  Society,  otir  sincere  thnnks  for  the  donation  of  ijlO,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Sabbath  achtJoL 

*'The  number  of  convicts  in  our  Prison,  for  years  post,  has  been 
from  60  to  70.  Of  this  number,  from  20  to  25  have  attached 
themselves  to  a  Sabbath  school  We  have  had  three  classes;  one 
instructed  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  clerk ;  one  by  myself;  the  other, 
embracing  those  in  the  first  rudiments,  we  have  selected  some  one  of 
the  convicts  to  instruct. 

*^  Some  few,  from  year  to  year,  have  manifested  a  deep  interest, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  have  derived  lasting  good  from  the  information  gained. 
Yet  far  the  largest  part,  1  fear,  do  not  improve  by  this,  or  any  of 
their  religious  privileges.  We  have  expended  the  $\0  you  sent  in 
boijks,  to  constitute  ti  library,  separate  from  the  Prison  library,  to  be 
used  only  by  those  attached  to  classes.  This  arrangement  has  about 
doubled  ihe  number  in  the  classes.  1  cannot  but  hope  that  this  donation, 
giving  them  additional  proof  ihal  there  are  some  who  care  for  their 
souIb,  will  be  blessed  to  their  spiritual  good, 

"  Requesting  your  prayers  on  this,  and  other  eflTorts  to  elevate  their 
character  and  save  their  souls, 

"  I  remain  aifeciionntely  yours, 

*^J.  WASHBURN, 
"  Chaplain  of  ihs  Maim  StuU  PrkonJ* 
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Mr.  Berry,  the  warden,  wrote  from 

**  CosrcoBD,  (N.  H.,)  M^  M,  IMT. 
"  Gentlemen,  — 

"  Your  letter  of  May  13,  was  received  by  me,  atid  in  it  enclosed 
$10,  directing  me  to  purchase  Sunday  school  books  for  our  prisooen. 
We  feel  that  this  act  in  the  society  is  a  very  generous  one,  ajid  assure 
you,  that  the  money  shall  be  appropriated  agreeably  to  the  object  of  the 
society.  We  have  no  regular  Sunday  school ;  still,  the  chaplain, myself, 
and  other  officers  devote  much  of  our  time  in  educating  and  instruction 
our  prisoners.  We  have  a  very  good  library  at  the  present  time.  U 
has  been  an  object  with  me  to  see  that  every  man  is  furnished  with 
suitable  books.  We  have  some  men  committed  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  In  this  case,  we  furnish  the  spelling-book  and  paper,  so  thai 
they  may  learn  to  write ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  most  of  this  claai 
have  improved  so  as  to  be  able  to  write  to  their  friends.  We  have  two 
regular  services  on  the  Sabbath,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  I  rejoice  to  see  a  portion  of  the 
community  lending  their  aid  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-men. 
^^  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"SAMUEL  G.  BERRY.'* 


Mr.  Robinson,  the  warden,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  the  chaplain, 

wrote  from 

•*Ma88.  Stats  P&isozr,  Chablbstowit,  ifay  21,  1847. 

"  Grentlemen,  — 

"  Your  favor  of  the  13th  inst,  enclosing  the  sum  of  $10  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  our  Sabbath  school  in  the  State  Prison,  a  donation 
from  the  managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  has  been  received ; 
for  which  you  will  please  personally  to  accept  our  very  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, and  through  you,  we  would  tender  to  the  managers  our 
sincere  thanks  for  this  token  of  their  benevolent  remembrance  of  cfur 
institution.  We  assure  you  that  the  money  shall  be  faithfully  appropri- 
ated as  wo  shall  judge  best  adapted  to  promote  the  benevolent  end  for 
which  it  was  given.  .  .  . 

^*'  We  consider  this  school  as  a  very  important  and  efficient  instru* 
mentality  in  Prison  discipline,  as  the  instruction  given  is  directly  calcu- 
lated to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  to  improve  the  heart.  The  man- 
ner also  in  which  this  instruction  is  communicated,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  scholars,  and  to  secure  for  it  a  lodgment  in  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  It  comes  from  kind,  sympathizing  Christian 
friends.  It  is  communicated  in  the  spirit  of  kindness ;  and  thus  the 
way  is  prepared,  so  far  as  human  agency  can  do  it,  for  a  profitable 
reception  of  the  truth. 

*^  It  is  impossible  to  say,  definitely,  how  far  individuals,  while  here  or 
after  their  discharge  from  Prison,  are,  or  may  have  been,  benefited  by 
the  instructions  of  the  Sabbath  school ;  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  of 
any  instrumentality  more  likely  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thb  class  of  men,  and  we  have  no  doubt  tliat  a 
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great  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  school  are  easeotially  benefited, 

both  imellectunlly  aod  morally. 

"With  our  beat  wishes*  for  your  own  and  the  welfare  and  siicceisa  of 

the  society  which  you  represent^  we  are,  geottemen^  your  very  obedient 

sejvanis. 

"  FREDERICK  ROBINSON, 
"JARED  CURTIS." 


Elizabeth  T.  King,  Secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Female 
Prison  Association  of  Friends^  wrote  from 

'*  BAi^TOioaE,  (Maryland^)  ^m6.2f  ISiT. 

•■*  Respected  Friends,  — 

'*  Your  letter,  dated  5  mo*  13,  haa  but  just  been  received,  which 
must  explain  our  nppareul  inattention  to  its  interesting  contents.  We 
have  very  few  facts  to  communicate,  A  few  female  members  of  the  re- 
ligious Society  of  Friendis,  feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  inmatci  of  the 
Maryland  Penitentiary^  formed  an  association,  nearly  a  year  since,  for 
their  improvement,  and  a  committee  of  four  have  regularly  spent  from 
two  t<j  three  hours  every  first  day  afternoon  with  them.  Our  labors 
have  been  conlined  lo  the  female  department,  which  numliered  28 
women,- — 7  white  and  21  colored,  —  of  whom  3  only  could  read,  a 
few  could  spell  the  simplest  words,  but  many  were  ignorant  even  of  the 
alphabet. 

*•■  At  present,  nearly  all  can  read,  and  several  quite  fluently ;  7  haTe 
Warned  lo  write,  and  letters  have  been  received  from  some  of  them,  m 
fair  hand,  expressing  much  gratitude  for  the  ititerest  shown  in  their 
welftire,  and  a  strong  desire  lo  improve. 

*'  Our  plan  of  teaching  is  simple.  We  commence  with  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  after  which  the  convicts  are  separated  into  classes; 
and  at  the  close,  an  appropriate  tract  is  read,  which  is  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  an  apparently  increasing  degree  of  interest. 
They  are  taught  reading,  wniin|f,  and  spelling,  and  have  committed  to 
memory  numerous  portions  of  Scripture,  and  several  hymns.  Tracts 
have  ulao  been  distributed  among  them,  and  the  Bible  Society  has  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  several  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  their  ose. 

"  We  have  met  with  some  discouragements,  and  our  labors  among 
them  have  been  i>f  such  comparatively  short  duration,  that  we  cannot  yet 
decide  whether  much  moml  and  religious  progress  has  been  made;  but 
their  behavior  towards  us  has  been  uniformly  attentive  and  respectful, 
and  some  of  the  otBcers  have  stated  that  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  their  general  conduct, 

**  We  endeavor  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  discharged  convict. 
But  one  only  has  left  who  was  under  our  care,  and  a  suitable  place  has 
been  procured  for  her  in  the  country-  A  home  has  also  been  provided 
for  another,  who  is  alxsut  to  leave. 

^*'  Our  association  meets  monthly^  and  regular  reports  are  then  made 
of  all  subjects  of  interest  connected  with  our  engagement,  of  which  a 
record  is  kepi. 
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''  We  gratefully  acknowledge  your  kind  dooatkm  «f  910,  wbbh  li  a»^ 
acceptable  addition  to  the  snuul  fuod  we  hav^  laiaQd  aoKiDg  ourselTes 
for  the  purobase  of  books,  etc. ;  and  are* 

^^  Respectfully,  your  firiesdf. 
^^  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

«  ELIZABETH  T.  KING»  Sm-etmy,'* 


Mr.  Johnson,  the  warden,  wrote  as  follows :  — > 

••MABTLiin)  PsMzmTUSTt  (Balthnoee,)  Jfoy  27,  IB17. 

"  Gentlemen, — 

^  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  eiteemed 
favor  of  the  13th  inst.,  together  with  its  enclosure  of  910^  as  a  dooation 
from  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston,  to  be  expended  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  our  Sabbath  school.  Your  letter  was  laid  before 
our  board  of  directors,  who  authorized  me  to  receive  the  donation,  and 
to  assure  your  society  that  the  money  forwarded  by  you  will  be  faith> 
fully  applied  to  the  purpose  contemplated.  The  only  Sunday  scho^i 
which  we  have  establi8h«i  in  our  institution,  is  one  which  was  created 
for  the  benefit  of  our  female  prisoners,  at  the  solicitation  of  ladiea 
attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  this  city,  on  the  18th  day  of  June, 
1846.  The  convict  women  take  a  very  lively  mterest  in  ibe  school. 
Thus  far,  their  improvement  has  been  such  as  to  give  assumnce  thai 
they  have  not  toiled  in  vain. 

^^  Besides  instructing  them,  these  ladies  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
trouble  of  procuring  eligible  situations  as  they  shall  be  discharged  —  a 
benefit  Which,  if  propeiTy  appreciated,  cannot  fiiU  of  being  productive 
of  good.  Until  these  generous-hearted  ladies  supplied  this  defoct,  there 
was  something  wanted  to  continue  the  favorable  influence  of  the  moral 
restraints  imposed  during  imprisonment  The  discharg«;d  pri^ners 
were,  in  many  instances,  cast  upon  the  world  without  a  friend  to  coun* 
tenance  and  advise  them.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  same  indir 
vidual  has  been  eonmiitted  to  our  institution  jSoe  times.  Thanks,  however, 
to  these  kind-hearted  ladies,  so  far  as  our  female  coni^icts  may  be  con- 
cerned, the  difficulty  will  be  removed. 

^^  1  shall  do  mysefcf  the  honor  of  handing  your  letter  to  the  ladies. 

^^  Divine  service  is  performed  every  Sabbath  momitig,  in  the  chapel 
of  our  institution,  which  is  attended  by  the  male  convicts.  Many  of 
them  are  visited,  during  the  working  days  of  the  week,  by  spiritual 
advisers  of  their  own  selection ;  so  that  every  opportunity  is  afibrded 
them  to  turn  from  vice. 

«'  We  have  a  small  library,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  convicts ; 
but  fhoiigh  begun  several  years  since,  it  has  grown  slowly^  and  may  still 
be  considered  but  as  a  nucleus. 

^^1  have  the  honor  to  xemain  your  obedient  servant^ 

**  WILLIAM  JOHNSON." 
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Keir«  Mr<  Ferguson,  the  chaplain,  wrote  from 


"Gentlemen, — 

"  Owing  to  the  absence  from  the  city  of  the  wardea,  Mr.  Robert 
Coltmao,  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  May  did  not  come  to  hand  tintU 
to-day. 

*^It  givea  me  pleasure  to  state,  for  the  informatioa  of  ibe  board  of 
managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boaton,  that  the  Sabbath 
school  at  this  Prison  is  in  good  condition  \  the  convicts  take  great 
delight  in  improving  themselves  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Many  of 
ihem  have  improved  far  above  wbat  I  expected  of  them.  Some,  who 
did  not  know  their  letters,  now  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  many  of  those 
discharged  will  make  good  members  of  society h,  and  will  bless  the  day 
they  first  csme  under  Prison  discipline, 

"We  devote  two  and  a  half  hours  to  the  scbool  every  Sunday  morning, 
before  preaching ;  and  I  make  it  my  duty  to  enforce  on  tlicm  the  moral 
ohiigatioas  of  God's  holy  word. 

"  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you,  for  the  help  you  will  render 
in  sendmg  us  the  $10,  as  slated  by  you  in  yours  of  the  13tb  ultimo. 
It  will  be  gladly  received,  and  faithfully  used  as  designed  by  the  kind 
hearted  givers. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

**JOHN  B.  FEfiGUSON, 


Mr,  Dewey,  the  warden,  and  the  Rer.  Mr.  Finleyj  the 
chaplain,  wrote  from 

**  CoLiTMxvB,  (OhiOi)  Jum  &i  1S47* 

"Your  communication  of  the  13th  of  May  came  safe  to  hand*  We 
very  much  appreciate  your  present ;  and  much  more  the  interest  you 
have  expressed  for  the  welfare  of  tlu>se  unfortunate  fellow-beings  com- 
mitted to  our  supervision. 

"  We  have  got  up  a  good  library  within  the  last  year,  and  are  still 
increasing  it  —  the  Bible,  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  sermons,  a  rich 
variety ;  religious  biogmphVi  history,  geography,  and  science ;  and  we 
find  a  most  salutary  effecl  upon  the  io mates.  They  are  more  cheerful ; 
do  their  work  betrer,  and  more  of  it ;  and  a  large  majority  of  them  are 
increasing  in  their  desires  to  read  and  study ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  some  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  our  Sabbath 
day  is  to  them  much  the  brightest  day  in  the  week. 

"Our  Sabbath  school  is  well  attended,  and  is  prosperous.  Many 
Itave  learned  to  read,  who  had  not  learned  a  letter  before ;  and  all  have 
been  very  much  benefiied  by  Bible  instruction. 

"  Any  information  we  can  fumbh  you  will  be  most  cheerfully  given* 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  hear  from  you^  and  hope  you  will  suggest  any 
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thing  which  you  thiok  will  further  the  object  of  benefiting  this  cUws  of 
men.  We  most  cordially  acquiesce  m  your  views  of  Prison  discipline, 
and  'ihink  that  much  may  yet  be  done  to  improve  it. 

^*'  Yours  with  much  esteem, 

"L.  DEWEY, 
'*J.  B.  FINLEY.** 


PART    V. 


ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE, 

ESPEaALLY    SO    FAR    AS   THEY   TOUCH   THE   INTERESTS   OF 
PRISON   DISCIPLINE. 

Maine.  —  Reports  of  the  Trustees,  Steward,  and  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  1848.  Published  agree- 
ably to  Resolve  of  March  22,  1836.  Augusta:  William 
T.  Johnson,  Printer  to  the  State.     Octavo ;  pages,  48.  — 

1848. 


Number  remaining,    .  .  .  127 
Per  cent,  of  cures  on  dis- 
charges and  deaths,  .  .  62. 
Per  cent,   of   deaths  on 
average  number, ....  12. 


Admitted, 157 

Discharged, 116 

Recovered, 68 

Dead, 14 

Average  number, 112 

The  superintendent  says, — 

"  It  la  believed,  no  state  in  the  Union  is  in  advance  of  Maine  in  the 
humane  provisions  of  its  enactments  in  relation  to  the  insane.  No 
longer  can  Jails  and  dungeons,  not  even  the  State  Prison  itself,  be  in- 
habited by  those  deprived  of  reason ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  brutal 
neglect  of  humanity  and  law,  by  a  whole  neighborhood,  con  consign 
such  unfortunates  to  hovels,  cages,  or  chains.  Any  relative,  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  may  prevent  it." 


New  Hampshire,  —  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and 
Trustees,  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Asylum  for  the  Insane,  June  Session,  1849.  Concord : 
Butterfield  i^  Hill,  State  Printers.     Octavo ;  pages,  48. 
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Admitted,  **...,.,  81  Number  at  ihe  close,  .  •  114 

Discharged, 76  Average  number,  «  ,  .  •  111 

Recovered,    .,,.,,.  36  Per   cent,    of   cures  on 

Partially  recovered  J     •  .  18  discharges  and  deaths,     40 

Stationary,   ,,.,.,,  11  Per  cent*  of  deaths  on 

Died, 14  average  number^ .  .  .  12. 

Number  at  commence- 
ment^   ,......,.  109 

The  trustees,  with  reference  to  further  and  adequate  accom- 
modations for  all  who  apply,  say,  — 

**  Thtircj  are  oiUera  yel  to  apply,  who  must  be  denied  admiltance, 
unless  the  accommodations  of  the  Asyftim  are  iucreased.^* 

The  superintetident  speaks  of 

**  BtJt  one  way  to  be  free  from  the  embamissments  under  which  w© 
labor  for  want  of  space,"  .  .  ,  ,  "  so  long  as  tlie  doors  of  the  inalt- 
tution  are  open  for  the  recaption  of  all  insane  persons  in  the  state,  with* 
out  discriinination. 

'•^  The  erection  of  an  additional  w^ing  to  the  building  is  the  only 
measure  which  the  urgency  of  ihe  case  seerns  to  admit.^^ 


Vermont.  —  Re|x^rt  of  the  Trustees  and  Superinterident  of 
the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insatie,  September,  1848. 
Duodecimo ;  pages,  12* 


Admitted,  .....,,*  156 

Discharged,  ..*..♦.  148 

Recovered,    .......  84 

Improved, 18 

Not  improved,    ,  .  .  .  .  10 

Died,    , .  36 

Number    at    the    com- 
mencement, ......  304 

Number  at  the  close,  .  .  312 

Average  number,  .  *  .  .  303 
Per  cent,  of  deaths,    »  .  11, 

"  158  patients  have  received  their  share  of  the  state  appropriation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  insane  poor.  There  were  120  remaining  at  the  com-* 
mencement  of  Ihe  year ;  38  have  been  admitted,  and  48  discharged, 
leaving  118  in  the  institution.  Of  those  discharged,'*  i.  e.,  of  this  cla«, 
"  18  were  recovered," 

The  trustees  say,  — 

^*  For  the  purpose  of  giving  more  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  such 
of  our  male  patienis  as  would  be  benefited  by  agricultural  pursuits,  45 
acres  of  cultivated  land  has  been  purchased  the  past  year.** 


Per  cent,  of  cures  on  dis- 
charges and  deaths,    *  45, 
Whole  number  received 
from  the  commence-   . 

ment, 1,323 

Whole      number      dis^ 
charged,    .......  1,011 

Deaths  of  all  received,  .     143 
Recovered,   .......     592 

Per  cent,  of  mortality,  .  10.80 
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The  superintendent  sayi,  — 

^^  Our  facilities  have  been  increased,  the  past  year,  by  the  enlaigd* 
ment  of  the  centre  building  and  one  of  the  wings.^* 

Massachusetts,  —  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  presented  to  the  Corpora- 
tion at  their  Annual  Meeting,  January  24,  1849.  Octavo; 
pages,  42.  Containing  the  Reports  of  the  Steward  and 
Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 


Admitted, 143 

Discharged, 155 

Recovered, 82 

Died, 23 

Much  improved,  improv- 
ed, not  improved,  and 

unfit, 50 

Number    at    the    com- 
mencement,      173 

Number  at  the  close,  .  .  158 

Average  number,  ....  165 
Per  cent,  of  deaths  on 


average  number, 


13.93 


Per  cent,  of  cures  on  dis- 
charges and  deaths,    . 

Whole  number  of  pa- 
tients admitted  under 
Dr.  Bell's  care  since 
1837, 

Discharged  since  1837, . 

Whole  number  who  have 
died  since  1837,  .  .  . 

Recovered  since  1837,  . 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  on 
those  admitted, .... 


46 


1,698 
1,607 

184 
884 

10.83 


This  Asylum  has  received  munificent  bequests  during  the 
last  year,  from  Mr.  John  Redman,  Mr.  William  Oliver,  and 
Mr.  John  D.  Williams ;  and  has  made  great  improvements. 

The  income  from  the  estate  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  valued 
at  $15,000,  is  to  be  devoted  to  free  beds. 


Massachusetts.  —  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  for  1848. 
Octavo  ;  pages,  22. 

Also,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital. 
Duodecimo ;  pages,  32.     J.  H.  Eastburn,  City  Printer. 


Admitted, 86 

Discharged, 54 

Recovered, 30 

Improved, 6 

Not  improved, 1 

Eloped, 2 

Died, 15 


Average  number, 172 

Per  cent,  of  deaths,    .  .  .  8.72 
Number  at  the  commence- 
ment,   156 

Number  at  the  close, .  .  .  188 
Per  cent,  of  cures  on  dis- 
charges and  deaths,    .  43.47 


This  institution  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  insane  who 
fall  upon  the  city  for  support.     The  trustees  say,  — 

^'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inniates  of  our  hospital  are  in  a 
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large  degree  hopelessly  demented  ;  being  the  ignorant  or  vicioys  poor, 
A  large  number  are  foreign  paupers,  mken  in  some  instances  from  our 
streets  or  from  on  board  ihe  ship  —  without  being  able  to  ojceriain  any 
facis  connected  with  the  cause  of  Iheir  malady,  or  even  where  they 
came  from.  With  this  class  of  suffering  humanity  every  thing  has  been 
done  thai  attendance  can  effect*" 

it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  Boston  has  provided  aa 
asylum  to  keep  such  persons  out  of  prisons,  and  out-houses, 
cellars,  and  cages* 

The  visitors  further  say,  — 

*■»  That,  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  superintendent  and  their 
own  convictions  of  its  importance,  the  board  are  of  opinion  that  an 
appropri^aion  to  enlarge  the  cottage  or  building  appropriated  to  the 
fwri*jusly  insane  will  be  required:"" 

This  is  accordingly  being  done,  and  other  improvements 
are  made  in  the  airing  grounds. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, appointed  April  20,  1848,  on  the  subject  of  insanity 
in  the  stale »  and  directed  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature^  and  to  report  at  the  early  part  of  the  session  of 
1849.     Senate  DocumeJit  No,  9*     Pagesj  28* 

Setiata  Document  No*  75.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
In  Senate,  March  19,  1849,  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Charitable  Institutions,  to  which  was  recommitted  the  bill 
for  the  erection  of  a  secojid  hospital  for  the  insane,  with 
iustrnctions  to  report  the  facts  upon  which  the  bill  has 
beeu  reported  j  and,  also,  what  place  is  to  be  adopted  for 
said  hospital,  and  the  jjersons  and  purposes  for  which  the 
same  is  intended*     Octavo  ;  pages,  S, 

Remarks  on  the  Conclusions  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Subject  of  Insanity  in 
the  State,  in  the  Boston  Medical  JournaL  Pages,  11 ;  from 
29  to  4U  inclusive,  for  Februarjr  14,  1849, 

New  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Massachusetts.  —  Reply  to 
the  late  Review  in  this  Jonrtial  of  the  Report  of  the  Legis- 
lative fJommittee  on  the  Subject  of  Insanity,  Pages,  6  ;  from 
129  to  137,  inclusive^  of  Boston  Medical  Journal  for 
March  21,  1849, 

The  Massachusetts  Legislative  Committee  on  Insanity,  and 
the  Plan  of  the  New  Jersey  Hospital,  Pages,  8;  from  149 
to  157,  inclusive,  of  Boston  Medical  Journal,  for  March 
28,  1849. 
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The  committee,  whose  report  is  noticed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  in  conclusion,  recommend  unanimously  that  a  new 
Insane  Asylum  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts  be  erected  in 
such  section  of  the  commonwealth  as  the  legislature  shall 
elect ;  that  it  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  at  least 
250  patients  and  their  attendants  ;  that  it  be  constructed  upon 
the  plan  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Trenton  ; 
that  the  necessary  appropriations  be  made  ;  and  that  commis- 
sioners be  appointed  and  clothed  with  necessary  and  compe- 
tent powers,  to  select  the  site,  purchase  the  land,  erect  the 
buildings,  provide  the  equipments,  and  complete  the  work  of 
preparing  the  asylum  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

This  movement  had  its  origin  in  a  memorial  from  the 
county  of  Berkshire  concerning  the  sufferings  of  two  poor 
lunatics  in  Jail,  at  I^nox :  Signed  by  all  the  leading  men  in 
the  county.  The  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  were  found  to  tell  a  melancholy  story  on  this 
subject.  The  committee  felt  it ;  the  legislature  felt  it ;  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote,  passed 
a  bill  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee  ;  but  it  was  lost 
in  the  Senate. 

Senate  Document  No.  1.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  De- 
cember, 1848.  Boston,  Dutton  &  Wentworth,  Printers,  No. 
37  Congress  Street,  1849.  Octavo ;  pages,  72.  Containing, 
also,  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Superintendent. 


Admitted. 

Discharged, 

Recovered, 

Improved, 

Died, 

Not  improved, 

Whole  number  in  the 
Hospital  during  the 
y^^ar, 

Eloped, 

Number  at  commence- 
ment of  the  year,    .  . 

Number  at  close  of  the 
year, 

Average  number,  .... 

Per  cent,  of  mortality, . 

Number  sent  by  court,  . 


261 

246 

136 

32 

30 

48 


C}o5 
0 

394 

409 

401 

7.47 

166 


Number  of  private  board- 
ers,         95 

Number  received  since 
the  institution  was 
opened,  in  1833,  .  .  .  3,084 

Recovered, 1,433 

Improved  and  discharged,    416 

Died, 272 

Not  improved  and  dis- 
charged,         554 

Eloped, 6 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  for  the 
whole  term,  on  all  re- 
ceived,     8.81 

Per  cent,  of  recovered  on 

discharges  and  deaths,  49. 
Whole      number      dis- 
charged,     2,675 
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The  trustees  conclude  their  report  as  follows :  — 

"  Tlie  insane  not  only  deserve  the  sympathy  of  those  to  whom  the  use 
of  their  faculties  is  atiil  vouchsafed,  but  they  have  a  positive  claim  to 
cur  substantial  aid,  which  we  cannot  repudiate  wtlh  impunity.  To  dis- 
charge the  obligation  which  rests  upon  the  people  of  this  common  wealth, 
more  ample  accom  modal  ions  mi»st  be  supplied  for  these  '*  poor  who  ara 
always  with  ua  ; "  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  question  to  be  asked, 
Shall  we  provide  a  place  for  nil  who  need  the  benefits  of  an  insane  hos- 
pital, or  shall  we  allow  a  portion  of  our  fellow* beings^  who  cannot  be 
admitted  here,  to  forego  that  amelioration  of  their  pitiable  condition,  and, 
in  many  cases,  that  effectual  cure  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained 
than  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  ?  The  trustees  will  not  here  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  more  expedient  to  enlarge  the  present 
eatablishment,  or  to  erect  a  now  hospital  in  some  other  part  of  the  ^tate ; 
but  they  are  unanimous  in  the  belief,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  more  provision  for  ihe  propor  accommodation  of  this  most  un- 
fortunate portion  of  the  human  family, 

"  Thomas  F.  Plunketij  Stephen  Salisbury,  S.  C.  PhiUips,  Thomas 
French,  Isaac  Davis. 

"  State  LuNA^nn  HoAPUiX,  WoncslFtSl^  Bse*  U»  1848," 


Rhode  I^lajtd. — Reports  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Btitlcf  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  presented  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  their  annual  meetings  January  24,  1849,  Oc- 
tavo ;  pages,  32. 


Admitted,  in  the  first  13 

months,    ..,.,..,  156 
Discharged,    .......     56 

Eecovered,  ,.,...,.     17 


More    or   less   improved, 
and  removed,    .  *  .  ,  .     26 

Died, 13 

Remaining,  56  males  and 
44  females, 100 

The  superintendent  says,  with  reference  to  those  unable 
to  provide  for  themselveSj  i.  e.,  poor  and  friendless  lunatics,  — 

"  AAer  the  repeated  exposures  that  have  been  made  by  benevolent 
persons^  revealing  forms  of  wretchedness  and  degradation  so  revolting 
that  we  would  like  to  believe  them  pictures  of  an  cxtmvagant  imagina* 
tion,  there  was  reasoti  to  expect  that  the  prevailing  apathy  on  this  sub- 
ject would  give  place  to  a  hearty,  unwavering  and  general  en<ieavor  to 
reform  the  hideous  evil.  In  ihia  community,  the  first  step  has  l>een 
taken.  With  a  heartiness  and  promptitude  that  have  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled,  private  munificence  has  created  an  institution  where  the  pauper 
insane  may  spend  the  remnant  of  their  days  in  ihe  enjoyment  of  every 
comfort  compatible  with  their  con dh ion.  The  next  and  most  important 
step  is  yel  to  be  takem  It  remains  to  be  seen  —  sorry  I  am  to  say  tt  — 
whether  to  ihc  greater  part  of  the  suffering  victims  of  insanity,  this 
whole  benevolent  enterprise  shall  be  no  better  than  a  dream  of  fancy.'*' 
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Connecticut  —  The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
April,  1849.  Hartford :  Press  of  Case,  Tiflfany,  &  Co.  Oc- 
tavo ;  pages,  37.  Containing  the  Report  of  the  ManagerSy 
the  Treasurer,  the  Superintendent,  and  the  Chaplain. 


Admitted, 133 

Discharged 122 

Recovered, 70 

Much  improved,    ....     10 

Improved, 13 

Not  improved, 17 

Died 12 

Whole  No.  discharged  1,764 
Number    at    the    com- 
mencement,   122 

Number  at  the  close,  .  .  133 
Average  No.  last  year,  .   127 


Per  cent,  of  deaths  on 

average  number,  .  .  .    9.44 
Per  cent,  of  cures  on  dis- 
charges and  deaths,    .  52.73 
Whole  number  received 

since  1824, 1,897 

Recovered  since  1824,  .  1,012 
Improved  «  «  .  597 
Died  «         "        .     155 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  dur- 
ing the  whole  period 
on  all  received, ....    8.17 


The  trustees  say,  in  their  report,  that  — 

"A  larger  portion  of  about  600  insane  persons  in  this  state  are 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  than  are  now  reached,  can  hardly  but  be  believed 
by  those  who  see  what  is  doing  in  other  states  to  provide  hospital  accom- 
modations for  this  class  of  the  unfortunate. 

"While,  therefore,  we  make  no  needless  outlay,  our  true  policy 
doubtless  is,  so  to  arrange  for  the  future,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
necessity  of  larger  accommodations,  to  some  extent,  than  we  now  have, 
which  necessity  is  sure  to  be  seen  and  felt  so  soon  as  the  public  mind 
becomes  thoroughly  awake  on  this  subject." 

Nc7i}  York.  —  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  made  to  the  Legislature  February  1, 
1849.  Octavo ;  pages,  62.  Containing,  also,  the  Report 
of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Superintendent. 


Admitted, 472 

Discharged, 382 

Recovered, 174 

Improved, 84 

Unimproved, 38 

Died, 86 

Number    at    the    com- 
mencement,    472 

Number  at  the  close,  .  .  495 
Whole    number     under 

treatment, 877 

Average  number,  .  .  •  .  483 
Per  cent,  of  deaths  on 
average  number,  .  .  .  17.80 


Per  cent,  of  cures  on  dis- 
charges and  deaths,    .  47.35 
Whole  number  admitted 
from    the   commence- 
ment in  January,  1843,  2,014 
Discharged  since  1843, .  1,519 
Recovered       "         «     .     814 
Improved        "         "     .     353 
Unimproved    "         «     .     152 
Died,  <<         *'     .     200 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  from 
the  commencement  on 
all  admitted,  ....    9.93 
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Dr.  Brigham  said,  in  this  his  last  report, — 

**  Notwithstatidmg  the  numerous  aod  large  asylums  that  have  recently 
l)een  establisJied  for  the  accomniodution  of  the  insane,  more  than  one 
half  of  this  clma  of  persons,  m  every  stale  in  the  Union,  am  slill 
unprovided  fur  in  thb  respect.^' 

Pennsylvania.  —  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  for  the  Yetr  1848,  by  Thomas  S,  Kirkbride,  M.  D., 
Physician  to  the  lustitntion.  Published  by  Order  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.     Octavo ;  pageSj  50,  with  an  Appendix. 


Admitted,  .   * 215 

Discharged, 203 

Cured, ; 120 

Much  improved,    ...  *  23 

Improved, ..,,...,  24 

Stationary,   ,,..,,.  19 

Died, .  ,  ,  17 

Number    at    the    com- 
mencement of  the  year,  1 88 
Number  at  the  close,  *  *  200 
Average  numberj  *  *  *  .  194 
Per  cent,  of  deaths  on 
the  average  number^  .  8,71 


Per  cent,  of  cures  on  dis- 
charges and  deaths,    .  54, 

Whole  number  under 
treatment, .......     403 

Number  admitted  from 
the  opening  of  the  in- 
Btiiuiion, 1,391 

Number  cured  from  do.,     633 

Number  died  from  do.,  .     130 

Whole  number  discharg- 
ed from  the  first,  ,  ,  ,1,191 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  of  all 
received  from  the  open- 
ing, ...,....,.    9.34 

Dr.  Kirk  bride,  the  superintendent  of  this  Hospital,  says,  ^- 

^'^The  number  of  suitable  appltcunts  for  the  free  list  is  large,  and  a 
toierabty  iiitimate  acquaintflncn  with  the  wants  of  respectable,  but  indi- 
gent insane  persons  in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  jtjsiiftes  nie  in 
saying,  that  a  large  addition  to  the  vested  funds  of  the  corporation  would 
be  the  means  of  adding  immensely  to  the  comforts,  and  increasing  itie 
number  of  recoveries,  uf  those  who  are  thus  afflicted.  What  was  stated 
in  a  prf^vious  report,  is  confirmed  by  enlarged  experience,  that  every 
thousand  dollars  pt^rmanenily  invested  will  yield  yearly  an  income 
sufficic*nt  to  restore^  at  least,  one  syrterer"  [annually,  m  we  understand 
Dr,  Kirkbride]  "  to  mental  health  and  useftilness." 

The  amount  expended  on  free  patients  last  year  under  hia 
care  (exclusive  of  ifie  large  mimber  received  at  a  rate  below 
the  average  cost  per  week)  has  been  $7,666  88* 

This  is  the  kind  of  provision  that  keeps  the  insane  poor  out 

of  almshouses,  cellars,  cages,  and  prisons. 

Vtrffima^  —  Report  of  the  Eastern  Asylum  in  the  City  of 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  184S.  Richtnond :  printed  by 
Shepherd  6c  Colin,  1849.  Containing  the  Report  of  the 
Directors  and  Superintendent.     Octavo  j  pages,  31, 
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Admitted, 34 

Discharged, 16 

In   the  form  of  mental 

recovery, 13 

Stationary, 2 

Improved, 1 

Died, 17 


Number  under  treatment,  198 
Number    at    the    com- 
mencement of  the  year,  164 
Number  at  the  close,  .  .  165 
Average  number,  ....   164J 
Per  cent,  of  deaths  on 
average  number,    .  .  .  10.36 


Dr.  Gault,  the  superintendent  of  this  institution,  says,  in  his 
report,  — 

"  The  conclusion  which  I  deduce. from  the  above  considerations  as  to 
accommodating  the  colored  insane  of  Virginia  in  the  Eastern  Asylum, 
and  the  report  which  I  would  most  respectfully  present  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  answer  to  their  inquiry  on  this  subject,  is,  that  an  appropri- 
ation of  about  eight  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
efficiently  the  purpose  in  view." 

The  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Gault  in  the  above  extract,  under  date  January  11,  1848, 
was  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  Riisolved  by  the  General  Assembly^  that  the  directors  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Asylums,  for  the  maintenance 
and  cure  of  insane  persons,  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  whether  any  provision  can  be  made  in  their  respective  Asylums 
for  the  maintenance  and  cure  of  insane  persons  of  color ;  and,  also, 
estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  providing  accommodations  for  such 
patients ;  and  in  case  said  directors  and  superintendents  shall  deem  it 
inexpedient  or  impracticable  to  provide  for  such  patients  in  their  respective 
Asylums,  that  they  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  plan  for  the 
separate  accommodation  of  such  patients." 

Dr.  Gault's  report  has  reference  to  provision  not  only  for 
tlie  insane  among  the  free  colored  population,  but  among  the 
slaves. 


Virij^inia.  —  Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Western  Asylum,  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  with  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  and  Physi- 
cian, for  1848.  Staunton:  printed  by  L.  &  J.  A.  Wendell, 
1819.     Octavo;  pages,  36. 


Admitted 70 

Discharged, 72 

Recovered, 40 

Much  improved,  3;  improved,  4 
Unimproved,  2;  eloped,    .       1 

Died 22 

Number    at     the     com- 
mencement,     207 


Number  at  the  close,  .  .  205 
Average  number,  ....  206 
Whole    number     under 

treatment, 277 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  on 

average  number,  .  .  .10.67 
Per  cent,  of  cures  on  dis- 
charges and  deaths,    .  42.55 
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Dr.   Stribling,  the  siiperinteiidetit  of  the  Western  Asylum 

of  Virginia,  says  in  this  his  last  report, — 

"  Believing  ihat  an  inautution  should  be  established  for  blacks,  neither 
directly  nor  mdirecily  connected  with  ibose  designed  for  whites,  I  have, 
with  the  aid  of  a  conapetent  and  experienced  architect,  nnd  incompliance 
with  a  requirement  contained  in  the  foregoing  resolution,"  {i.  e.,  the 
resolution  of  the  legislature,)  ^^  prepared  the  outlines  of  a  plan  of  build- 
ing suitable  for  the  accomniodation  of  such  officers  and  assistants  at 
would  be  required,  and  for  60  insane  persona.  The  establishment  to 
be  constructed  of  brick,  in  the  plainest  and  most  substantial  manner, 
and  so  arranged  that  it  might  be  enlarged,  if  necessary,  at  a  very  small 
comparative  cost.  The  estimated  expenditttre  for  the  number  a  bore 
named  is  ^15,000. 

'^  li  is  proper  that  I  should  here  state  that,  in  locating  such  an  inslilu- 
lion,  particular  attention  should  }ye  paid  to  the  follbwing,  among  otlier 
i^qirisiitesi  1.  The  climiUe  should  be  congenial  to  the  constitution 
of  live  blacks,  2.  The  region  of  country  should  be  salubrious*  3.  The 
insiitiition  should  be  easy  of  access  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
4,  The  building  should  be  placed  on  an  eminence,  such  as  would  facili^ 
late  ventilation,  and  insure  against  dampness.  5.  Water  should  be 
abundant  and  convenient,  and,  if  possible,  obtained  from  a  source  so 
elevated  as  that  it  could,  without  great  expense,  be  conducted  with  pi  pea 
to  the  attic  story,  and  throLighoiil  the  various  departments.  6.  There 
should  not  be  less  than  two  acres  of  land  to  each  patient,  and  this  should 
be  of  such  a  character  and  quality  as  could  be  converted  into  gardens,  and 
cultivated  chiefly  with  horticultural  implements."  7.  He  also  suggests, 
*'  that  it  should  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  large  towns  or 
cities  of  the  commonwealth.  Finally,"  he  says,  "  the  subject  of  pro- 
viding suitably  for  the  colored  insane  is  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  General  Assembly," 


Georgia.  —  Report  of  the  Tnistees,  Superintendentj  and 
resident  Physician  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  of 
Georgiaj  for  the  Years  1846-7.  Octavo  ;  pages,  21,  Con- 
taining, also,  Report  of  the  Trustees. 

Also,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Lunatic  Asylum^  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Octavo; 
pages,  8. 


Admit  led  J     ,....,.,  36 

Discharged  J    ..*.*,.  13 

Died, 16 

Eloped,  ,.,.,..*.*  3 
Number  at  the  commence- 


ment of  the  yeafj 


108 


Number  at  the  close,  ,  .     113 
Average  number,  *  .  .  ,     HO 
Per  cent,  of  deaths  on 
the    average    number 
during  the  year,   .  .  .  14.54 


Indiana.  —  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  and 

Sii|^rintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane^  to  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indwna     Indiaiiapcdis;  Jobn 
Defrees.     Octavo ;  pages,  26. 

This  report  contains  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  trnfld* 
ings,  but  none  of  patients  admitted,  because  the  buildings 
were  not  in  readiness.     The  conunissioners 

^^  Have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  |eoeral  assembly  that 
two  wards  in  the  south  wing  of  the  ho^ilal  buildmg  are  on  the  eve  of 
completion ;  and  a  sufficient  portion  o^  the  centre  build  Lug,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  is  already  occu^ 
pied/'  .  .  •  .  ^^  The  only  thing  causing  any  solicitude  tor  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  patients,  rests  with  the  eERcieacy  of  the  healing 
apparatus  designed  for  the  wards.  About  50  patiems  are  thus  provided 
for,  and  a  few  less  than  that  number  will  be  ordered  to  be  receiyed 
during  the  ensiung  month.** 

The  officers  have  been  appointed.  R,  J.  Patterson,  lato  , 
senior  assistant  of  the  Ohio  Asylum,  has  been  unanimously 
elected  superintendent,  and  has  enter^  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Dr.  J.  Mott,  assistant  physician ;  aiid  Mrs.  Laura  Aim 
Elliott,  late  matron  of  the  Ohio  Asylumi  matron  of  the  insti** 
tution.  It  is  located  at  Indianapolis;  and  the  superintendent 
says,  when  completed,  <^  about  200  can  be  comfortably  lodged, 
and  properly  caml  for." 
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LIFE    PIILECTOAS, 
BT  tHM  TAltMS^WT  Qf  OK£  Hll^DftEU   UOLI^AHS  AND   UPWARD!* 


AiiHtntff  N.  r. 
*Vaa  Re  nisei  aer,  Slepheo 

Apipleioiij  BiUQuel 
Amslfone,  Samuel  T. 
*Bui*ev,  Uuiijainiti 
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•Cobb,  NaihBniel  R. 
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•Pcabody,  Joseph 
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ar  TBK  pArMKiiT  of  'thirty  DottARs  Airo  CrrWARDf* 
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Charleston^  S.  C. 
Corniiifij,  Jasper 

CluirUstowri,  Mass, 
Curlis.  Jare«l 
Walker,  William  J.,  Jr. 
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Bcecher,  Lyman 
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•Treadwell,  Mrs.  Ann 
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Cuyler,  Cornelius 

Providence,  R.  I, 
•Ives,  Thomas  P. 
Wayland,  Francis 
Cleveland,  J.  P. 

Rahway,  N,  J, 
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Tucker,  Mark 

M'tlliamstown^  Matt. 
•Griffin,  Edward  D. 

Windtor,  Oomi. 
Hooker,  Edward  W. 
Tyler,  Bennett 

Worcester,  Matt, 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwight 
Lincoln,  John  W. 
Salisbury.Stephcn 
•Waldo,  Daniel 
Waldo,  E.S.&R. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    AND    DONATIONS, 

For  the   Year  ending  May  20,  1848. 


Albany,  N,  F. 

Ke^ent8  of  the  Univer- 
sity, by  T.  Itomevn 
Beck,  Librarian,  for 

Reports  5  00 

Pilsbur\',    Amos,    for 

Repo'rU  10  00 

Boston,  Mau. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  10  00 

A.  B.  3  00 

Adan,  John  R.  5  00 

Ammaduwn,  11.  2  00 

Amory,  Charles  10  00 

Amory,  William  6  00 

Andrews,  E.  T.  3  00 

Andrews,  W.  T.  2  00 

Appleton,  Nathan  25  00 

Appleton,  Samuel  25  00 

Appleton,  William  20  00 

Austin,  S.,  Jr.  5  00 

Bacon,  James  2  00 

B.  A.  E.  6  00 
Balch,  Joseph  5  00 
Ballard,  Joseph  6  00 
Bancroft,  Jacob  2  00 
Barnes,  I).  W.  2  00 
Barnes,  Isaac  0.  3  00 
Barnes,  S.  H.  2  00 
Bent,  Ann  2  00 
Blake,  Charles  2  00 
Blake,  Edward  2  00 
Blake,  William  2  00 
Boardman,  William  H.  6  00 
Bond  George  W.  2  00 
Bollcs,  Matthew  2  00 
Bradlee,  Josiah  10  00 
Brewer,  William  A.  2  00 
Briggs,  Billings  2  00 
Brooks,  Peter  C.  25  00 
Brooks,  l»etcrC.,Jr.  20  00 
Brown,  Charles  H.  2  00 
Bryant,  Gridley  J.  F.  10  00 
Bngham,  Aaron  2  00 
Bullard,  William  S.  3  00. 
Bumstcad,  Josiah  3  00 1 
Bumstead,  John  6  00. 
Burgess,  Ben.,  &  Sons  5  001 


Burton,  Warren 

Butler,  James 

Cabot,  Henry 

Cabot,  Henry 

Callender,  George 

Carey,  Thomas  G. 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash,  J.  W.  B. 

Cash,  for  Reports 

Cash,  for  Reports 


2  00 
2  (X) 
5  00 

5  00 

6  00 
6  00 
6  00 

10  00 
6  OOl 
2  00 
6  00 


Chamberlain,  N.  B. 
Chamberlain,  N.  B. 
Chase,  Theodore 
Chickering,  Jonas 
Clapp,  James 
Clapp,  James  B. 
Cleveland,  Charles 
Cleveland,  Charles 
Cleveland,  Charles 
Codman,  Edward 
Codman,  Henry 
Collamore,  John 
Coolidgc,  William  D. 
Cotton,  Hill.  &  Co. 
Cummings,  Daniel 
Curtis,  Benjamin  R. 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  George  T. 
Curtis,  Samuel 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 
Gushing,  T.  P. 
Cutler,Pliny 
Dalton,  Peter  R. 
Dana,  Ephraim 
Dana,  Luther 
Davis,  Samuel 
Denny,  Daniel 
Dixwell,  J.  J. 
Dwight,  Edmund 
Edmands,  J.  W. 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
Emerson,  E.  C. 
Emerson,  Frederic 
Eustis,  William  T. 
Eveleth,  Joseph 
Eveleth,  Joseph 
Everett,  Eliza  G. 
F.,  W.  H. 
Fales,  Miss 
Farrar,  D. 
Farrar,  D. 
Faxon,  George  N. 
Fearing,  A.,  &  Co. 
Fisk,  J. 
Flint,  Waldo 
French,  Jonathan 
Friend 
Friend 

Gilbert,  Samuel 
Gilbert,  Timothy 
Giles,  Joel 
Gray,  Francis  G. 
Gray,  John  C. 
Gray,  William 
Greele,  Samuel 
Greene,  B.  D. 
Greene,  J.  S  C. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Gardner 
Greene,  for  Reports 


2  00  Guild,  Benjamin  5  00 

2  00  Hale,  M.  L.  2  00 

2  00  Hall,  Andrew  T.  5  00 

6  00  Hall,  Henry  8  00 

2  00  Hall,  J.  P.  2  00 

2  00  Hallet,  James  H.  1  00 

2  00  Harvey,  Peter  2  00 

2  00  Haven,  Franklin  6  00 

3  00  Hawyard,  George  6  00 

5  00  Hill,  Henry  3  00 
10  00  Hill,  Jeremiah  2  00 

2  00  Holmes,  WilUam  2  00 

2  00  Homans,  John  8  00 

10  00  Homer,  Charles  2  00 

2  00  Hooper,  Samuel  10  00 

6  00  Hosmer,  Zelotes  2  CO 
2  00  Howard,  Benjamin  2  00 
2  00  Howe,  George  10  00 
2  00  Howe,  J.  C.  2  00 
2  00  Hubbard,  WilUam  J.  2  00 
2  00  Humphrey,  William  2  00 
2  00  Jackson,  Charles  25  00 

10  00  Jackson,  Charles,  Jr.     2  00 

2  00  Jacobs,  Benjamin  1  00 

2  00  Jameson,  William  H.    2  00 

2  01)  Jarvis,  Deming  6  00 

2  00  Johnson,  James  6  00 

5  00  Jones,  Anna  P.  20  00 

25  00  Jones,  Eliphalet  2  00 

10  00  Jones,  Henry  H.  2  00 

50  00  Jones,  Lewis  6  00 

2  00  Kendall,  A.  6  00 

5  00  Khun,  G.  H.  6  00 

2  00  Kimball,  Daniel  2  00 

2  00  Kimball,  John  1  00 

3  00  King,  C.  G.  1  00 
5  00  Kingman,  A.  8  00 

2  00  Kittredge,  Alvah  2  00 

3  00  Lambert,  William  G.  2  00 
5  00  Lamson,  Edwin  6  00 
5  00  LawTence,  Amos  A.  50  00 
2  00  Lawrence,  Amos  100  00 
5  00  Lawrence,  Samuel  10  00 

2  00  Lee,  Thomas  25  00 

4  OOl  Lee,  Henry,  Jr.  8  00 

5  00  Leland,  Sherman  2  00 

1  00  Lincoln,  Heman  2  00 

3  00  Lincoln,  M.  8.  2  00 

2  00  Lincoln,  William  S.  2  00 
2  00  Littlchale,  S.  S.  5  00 

1  OOl  Little*  Brown  6  00 
10  00 1  Lodge,  James  2  CO 
20  001  Lodge,  J.  E.  2  00 

2  OOlLoring,  AbbyM.  10  00 
2  OOl Loring,  Mrs.  Elijah  10  00 
5  00 1  Low,  Francis  2  00 

10  00|Low,  J.  J.  2  00 

10  00 1  Lowell,  Francis  C.  10  00 

1  00|LoweU,JohnA.  25  00 
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Lrma&i  Theodoro 

100  00 

Sliotluek,  Lemuel 

2  00 

WiUiams,  Moiea 

500 

2  00 

Shiuimin,  Willmm 

10  00 

Wilba,  Mn,  N. 

2  DQ 

Marria,  T.  R. 

2  m 

Shute,  Jameia  M. 

2  00 

Willis,  Naibaoiel 

6  00 

HMt>n»  Lowell 

5  (H) 

Sigouruey,  Henry 

10  00 

Wincheiter,  W.  P. 

200 

UeABKler 

2  m 

Simondii,  Artem*s 

2  00 

Wmslow,  Hubbard 

2  00 

Mel  leu,  3kloa» 

2  00 

Siiupsnti,  M,  S. 

5  <XI 

Wokott,J.H. 

6  00 

2  Wl 

Skinner,  Francii 

5  1)0 

Merriam,  S.  P. 

I  00 

Smith.  J.  W. 

2  00 

Cmihridff^,  Mtm, 

Merriam,  ChiurlcB 

2  00 

Smithy  Stmmeri  &,  Co 

,   2  rJD 

lieek,  Charlw 

10  00 

Meyer,  P,  J, 
Mills,  Cbailcs  H. 

2  00 

South  Boston  Iron  Co.  o  00 

Bond,  J.  C. 

2  00 

6  00 

Sprague,  Pelq? 

2  00 

Boud,WimaraC. 

2  00 

Moring,  C.  F. 

5  00 

8 Prague,  Phineaa 

&  00 

Norton,  An<lrewi 

10  00 

Newman,  SolQiugI  H. 

1  OO 

Steve nsun,  T.  J. 

a  (X) 

Sparkft,  Jared 

^V  Mrccsterj  Samuel  E. 

10  00 

Newmaji,  Uenry 

3  00 

Stoddard,  Charier 

3  00 

30  00 

NtckeTftOn,Thoum«W.  1  00 

Stone,  WilUiioi  W, 

10  00 

0»ie4,  Jitnet 

200 

Storer,  Robert  B. 

2  mi 

Chatieiiownf  Ma^M. 

2  00 

Sumner,  Brndfurd 

2  m 

Cfowninshield,  iw. 

2  00 

M 

Osgood, Inaac 

2  ori 

Sumner,,  Charles 

2  mi 

Foster  J  Charles 

2  00 

^fl 

Pnjirp,  J,  W. 
P^kcr,  Charlie  H. 

^  0() 

Sundry  Subsenbers  * 

40  0(1 

FrntbiDghaQa,  II «  K, 

2  00 

^H 

5  00 

Swett,  Samuel 

2  00 

llurd^  John 

6  00 

^H 

Parker,  Jamea 

10  00 

Ttifipari,  L.  W. 

fi  m 

Kidder,  xsacnuel 

10  OO 

^H 

Parker,  M.  S. 

2  0(^ 

Tenney,  Samuel 

2  00 

Robin* on,  Frederie 

10  00 

^H 

Fiat&m,  B. 

2  IKl 

'I'haxtert  Benjamin 
Thornton,  J .  Wmgatc 

3  00 

^vn^ite,  D.,  by  Samuel 

^H 

PftTiOfi,  Sumuel  R. 

2  00 

2  00 

lOdier 

£  00 

^H 

Peck.  A.  O. 

3  00 

Thwing,  S.  C. 

2  m 

^^H 

2.5  00 

Tieknor,  George 
TJMen,  Joseph 
TimmiiUi  Henry 
Troit,  George 

10  00 

St^Ml^AjulrMi 

^^1 

Phelps,  Stwnli 
Phipp«,  W.  S,,  *  Co. 
Plumnicr,  Avery 
Plummer,  Euoen 

2  00 
5  00 
2  00 

2  00 
5  OO 

A  minliter  *jf  the  Meth- 
odist BpUcopal  Ch.    2  00          J 

J 

200 

TufUr  James 

200 

1 

^^^^H 

Ptesfoit,  William  H. 

10  00 

Tu^,  Quiney 

1  00 

MmUrmlf  Canada.                  1 

^^^H 

Proctor,  J.  C. 

2  00 

Turner,  Otit 

2  00 

CommUaioDers  of  the                    1 

^^^^1 

Qtii&cy,  T.  p. 

2  00 

Turpi Q,  John  P. 

2  00 

Rovemment  en  the                   | 

^^^^1 

Qaiticy,  Joainht  Jr< 

10  00 

renitcutiory, 

B  DO 

^^^H 

Biuid;  Edward  8. 

200 

Co. 

10  00 

^^^H 

Rccd,  DcQJimia  T, 

200 

Valentine,  Char  lea 

d  OO 

New  Bedford. 

^^^H 

Rice,  J.  P. 

a  00 

Vlnion,  A.  H. 

200 

Caih, 

10  08 

^^^^H 

Eobbins,  Edward  H- 

&m 

Walley,  Samuel  H, 

10  00 

^^^^1 

EolwiiaQH,  S. 

200 

Walworth.  J.  J. 

2  00 

Promdencg,  M.  L 

^^^H 

Roger* ,  Henry  B, 

10  00 

Warren,  Cbarlea  H. 

6  04) 

Cmah, 

lOflO 

^^^^1 

Rogers,  John  H. 

200 

Warren.  Johti  C. 

in  00 

Hallet.  G.  W, 

50O 

^^^^1 

Rogers,  Warren  A* 

3  00 

Watcraton,  Robert 

2  00  Ives,  Hope 

2  00 'Ivet,  Robert  H. 

15  OQ 

^^^^1 

Hopes,  Hardy 

200 

Wattij  Francii  U. 

10  OO 

^^^H 

Boms.  William 

10  00 

Welch,  Francis 

3  00|Wantoii,  A. 

20  00 

^^^^1 

KttAsdl,  C.Theodore 

200 

Well*,  John 

200 

^^^^1 

Ruasell,  ThomaB  H, 

200 

Well*,  John  B. 

2  OOi 

.Sb«e™«e,  Mmt 

^^^^1 

Safford,  Daniel 

10  00 

W.  R  W. 

2  00 

Bell,  Luther  V. 

'lOOO 

^^^^1 

Saliflbury,  Samuel 

2  00 

Wliite,  B.  €. 

3  00 

^^^H 

Scara,  Joflhu» 

2tiO 

Whiton,  Jame«  M. 

200 

WaUrtaum,  Mm^ 

^^^^1 

Seudder,  Charlet 

200 

WiggU*Hworth,  Edward  3  00 

Cu*hingi  J,  P. 

'20  00 

^^^H 

8,  W.  D. 

6  00 

WigRlesworth.Thomaafl  OO 

^^^^1 

SeavBT,  Benjamin 

2  00 

Wilde,  Georf^e  G. 

2  00 

II  OTtTMtor,  Mui. 

^^^^1 

Sergeant,  Bu dwell 

2  00 

VVikle,  Samuel  J. 

6  m 

Salisbury.  Stephen 
Waldo.  Mfi.                1 

10  00 

^^^^1 

!                 Shaw,  Kobert  G. 

30  00 

Wilkins,  Cnfter,  At  Co. 

S  00 

00  00 

■ 

,.                                 •  In  tbb  amoant  arc  included  the  ftillowii^g  name*  and  iuina  ;  — 

f                          Boston,  Mqm9. 
Anderson,  Bufua 

2  00 

Cro*hv,  Sumner 
D  wig  Fit,  Loaifi 
Johnson,  Samuel 

5  00 
10  OO 
5  00 

Cambridge,  M<m. 
Bowen,  Francii, 

200 

H 

Bigelow,  George  T. 
Bnghjim*  William 

5  00 
2  00 

Kirk,  Edward  N, 
Kuottt  Gesifge  A  Son 

1  00 

2  00 

Spnt^€M,  Mom 

^H 

2  00 

Stone,  A.  L.                   3  00| 

Steam^t  Heury, 

300 

1 
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NOTICES    OF    PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRISONS, 

Abstract  of  Returns  of  the  Keepers  of  Jails  and  Overseers  of  the  Houses 
of  CorrecUoo,  for  the  Year  ending  Nqv.  1,  1H48,  Prepared  for  the 
Use  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  Hecretary  of  the  Commoimealth  of 
Massachusetts.     Octavo;  pages,  40.    November  1,  1848* 


GENERAL  BESULTS  FOE  ONE  YEAR  LS  MASSACHUSETTS. 

VVhole  numbar  of  prisoners,    ^   Q^GQ  Number  not  clii,8sed,  .    »    , 
In  Jail0f    i    <    ^    .    .    .    «    «    BfS2l  Natives  of  MtLssachusetts,  < 


tn  Hoixies  of  Correction, 

Males, 

FemoJes,  .    ^    ,    ^ 
Number  not  elaased, 
Adults,     «... 
Mmors,     .     «    «    * 
Nurnher  not  clafsed. 


Gl 

711 

l,tJtt3 
4,443 

2,45;J 

1,177 
43 

mi 


12j4;iJ>  Natives  of  otlicr  et/xtea, 
t»,843  Natives  of  otJier  countries, 
1^177  Nu^iber  not  classed,  *    ^ 
iM)  Able  to  read  and  write,  . 
7,0l>i  intemperatt*,      .     .     ,     , 
1,1  Iti  In  Priaon  for  debt,      .     ^ 
tj]  In  Prison  for  Jimanity,     - 
White  persons, «    ,    •    •    ,        7,6J.*3|RenMining  in  Prison, 
Colored,    *,..,...      52al 
Average  coat  of  board  of  each  prisoner,  per  week^ — in  Jailsj   $1  t©;  in 
Houses  of  Correction,  81  74;^ — avemge,  551  71. 

Elatiiuiited  value  of  labor  in  Houses  of  Correction, $[1,057  55 

Total  amount  of  ejtpenses  of  Jails, $14,5^53 

Total  amount  of  expenses  of  Houses  of  Conectioi^        62,689  11 

Total  amount  of  expenses  of  Jaila  ond  Houses  of  Correction,  .    *  $77,218  64 

Crimea*  —  Adultery,  183  j  assault,  660;  arson,  3;  burglary,  73;  forgery,  10; 

honiicide,  a ;  highway  robbery,  4 ;  intemperance,  2,1^^ ;  keeping  brothels, 

108 1  larceny,  1,130 ;  making  and  paj$iiing  counterfeit  money,  31 ;  murder,  18  ; 

perjury,  3;  rape,  14  j  vagmncy,  181 ;  «dl  other  crimes,  '^,332;^ — iaUd  com- 

Not  stated  for  what  committed, , 40 

Number  committed  to  Prison  m  witoesses, 142 

Number  committed  for  debt,      •    *    ,    • *    ^    -    ^  1,177 

Number  conmiitted  to  Jaiis  and  Houses  of  Correction  for  crime,    •    •  6;901 

Whole  number  committed  fur  all  causes,    .«.*«••.«,    8^260 

Note.  ^-  Deduct  20  from  the  total  of  males  and  females,  of  adults  and 
minora,  of  white  and  colored,  of  natives^  &,c.,  for  Middlesex  ;  and  add  10  to 
the  total  of  adults  and  minors  for  Wotceater* 


FOREIGK  DOCUMENTS, 

Synopsis  of  Mr.  Charles  Pear^n^s  intended  Lecture  upon  Prison  Diaei- 
pline  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  January,  1849,  and  the  Discussions  that 
will  take  place  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  that  month ;  to  which  is  appended 
a  Report  from  the  Daily  Journals  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Prelim^ 
inary  Meeting  to  make  Arrangemenis  for  the  Meeting.  London, 
published  by  Etfmgham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  &c.  Octavo^ 
pages,  16. 

Crime  and  Punishment,  The  Mark  System,  framed  to  mix  Persuasion 
with  Punishment,  and  make  their  Effect  improving,  yet  their  Operation 
severe.  By  Captain  Maconochie,  R.  N.  K,  IL,  late  Superintendent  of 
Norfolk  Island >  Octfivo ;  pages,  74,  in  boards.  London,  J*  Hatch* 
ard  d:  Son,  187  Piccadilly,  1S46. 
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SUNDRY  PAPERS  ON  THE  MARK  SYSTEM. 

Reasons  which  seem  specially  to  recommend  the  Mark  System  for 

Adoption  as  a  National  System  of  Secondary  Punishment.     Quarto, 

octavo ;  pages,  2. 
On  the  Management  of  Transported  Criminals,  by  Captain  Maconochie, 

R.  N.  K.  II.,  late  Superintendent  of  Norfolk  Island. 
With  a  Supplement,  containing  a  View  and  Consideration  of  the  most 

injurious  Circumstances  in  the  present  Management  of  Penal  Colonies. 

Wiih  a  recommendation  by  the  author  to  attention   of  twenty-two 

leading  points. 
Also,  an  Appendix  containing  the  views  of  the  same  writer  on   the 

Colonic  Agricoh,  et  Penitentiaire  de  Mcttray, 

Note.  —  »*  The  Colony  of  Mettrny,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Tours, 
established  by  two  philanthropic  French  gentlemen,  the  Viscount  Bretigneres 
do  Courtrcillcs  and  tho  Counsellor  Dometz,  desen'es  very  high  praise,  and 
will  be  visited  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  tlie  improvement  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  objects  which  its  founders  and  directors  have  in  view,  are, 
the  education,  reward,  and  restoration  to  societv,  of  juvenile  offenders,  who, 
while  in  tlie  public  Prisons,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  by  ^ood  con- 
duct and  signs  of  penitence.  This  is  sought  to  be  effected  by  teaching  them 
the  mode  of  raining  an  honest  livelihood,  chiefly  by  agricultural  labor.  The 
ground  on  which  the  establishment  stands  was  given  by  the  viscount ;  it  is 
conducted  by  him  and  his  friend  in  nerson,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary 
donations  and  annual  subscriptions."    Murray's  Hand-Book,  page  196. 

Another  Essay,  by  the  same  author,  On  the  Application  of  the  Mark 
System,  (now  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  Transportation,)  to  the 
Improvement  of  Imprisonment  at  Home  : 

And  an  Address  of  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Asylum  for  young  and 
Destitute  Females,  Manor  Hall,  Little  Chelsea,  Fulham  Road : 

On  the  Murk  System,  which  they  had  resolved  to  introduce  into  its 
internal  arrangements : 

With  Forms  of  Apparatus,  for  the  Mark  System,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Manor  Hall,  Royal  Asylum,  by  Captain  Maconochie,  late  Superintend- 
ent of  Norfolk  Island. 
These  papers  together  cover  4G  pages,  finely  printed,  on  letter  sheet 

Princij)les  of  the  Mark  System,  now  sought  to  be  introduced  into  Trans- 
portation, Imprisonment,  and  other  Forms  of  Secondary  Punishment. 
By  Captain  Maconochie,  R,  N.  K.  H.,  late  Superintendent  of  Norfolk 
Island.     Quarto  ;  pages,  4. 

Note.  — The  author  of  this  and  other  papers  on  the  Mark  System  was,  during 
four  years,  superintendent  of  Norfolk  Island,  with  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners 
in  his  charge,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  doubly  and  trebly  committed  from  the 
neighboring  penal  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
His  whole  study  was  to  reclaim  as  well  as  punish  these  men ;  and  here  are 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  best  means  of  combining  both  objects  in  all  cases. 
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CONSTITUTION 


^v{i9on  BlEtcfvitnr  Socfrti). 


Aatici^k  1.    This  Society  shall  b«  cwUcd  the  Pbisow  Di^ciflink  Societt 

Art,  2,  It  shall  be  ttip  tifrj^c/  <jf  thia  Socteiy  to  promote  the  hitprovcmeni  of 
pub  tit!  l'moM4, 

Aht.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  take  ineasiipeft  for  effecting  the 
foftiiatioii  of  one  or  luori;  Priat«i  DiscriptiDe  Societies  1q  esiL-h  of  the  llidtcd  State*, 
ami  to  t'o-opemtL'  with  uti  »uch  Soeietie*  in  uccfomptJiihing  the  object  spedtied  ill 
the  ^erOJML  iirtielc  of  ilila  Constitution, 

Am,  4.  Any  Society ^  huvin^  the  stme  object  in  view,  which  shall  lieeome 
auicniaiy  to  llii«,  anJ  »\izl\  cuntiitmte  to  iti  fund^^  shall  thereby  secure  for  ibt 
PfUon^,  in  the  State  where  iiioch  Society  is  loctited^  special  attention  froui  this  So* 
ciety. 

Each  sniifcriber  of  ttto  do  liars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Mejiiber* 

Each  subscriber  of  thirty  dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  be  &  Member  for 


Art.  5. 
A  AT.  6. 
Ufe. 
Art,  7, 
Art.  S. 


Each  oub^nber  of  teti  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Director. 
Each  sub*itcriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who  fiball  by  one  additional 
payment  increase  hi»  original  suliscription  to  one  hundred  doUafs^  shall  be  a  Di- 
rector for  Lif<^. 

Art.  9.  The  Ollicers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  oh  many  Vice-Presi- 
dents as  ahull  he  dccnied  expedient,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Sccretafy,  to  be  cho«en  an~ 
nvially,  ami  a  IJojrd  of  Manjijjfer,*,  vvhoste  duly  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  bu.^iiu*^^  of 
the  Socit^ty*  This  Hoani  >th'ill  consist  of  six  clergy  men  and  sis  laymen,  of  whom 
nine  shall  reside  in  the  city  of  IJoftoa^  ami  ^ve  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Every  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  wbo  is  a  Member  of  tliis  Society,  shall  be  entitled 
to  meet  and  dehber&te  with  the  Bonrd  of  Managers. 

The  Manai^r.1  shall  call  ?^pecial  meetini^s  of  the  Society,  and  fill  such  vacancies 
is  may  occur,  by  death  or  otherwiBL\  in  their  own  Board, 

Art.  10.  The  Pre *ide n t,  Vici».preshlents,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  shall  be, 
e,x  officio.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Manager!*. 

Art.  11.  Directors  shall  bo  entitled  to  nieet  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  12,  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
freek  of  tb'^  General  Election,  when,  besides*  choosing  the  officers  as  j^pcr  liied  in 
the  ninth  ar'icle,  the  acconut.>*  of  thy  Treasurer  shall  bo  presented,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  forc^inp  jcar  reported. 

.\aT.  1:1.  The  Mami^r.-i  shall  meet  at  such  time  antl  plaee,  In  the  city  of  Bof- 
ton*  as  (h'.-y  shrill  ;ippoint. 

Art.  m!  .It  ihi:  meetinjjs  of  the  Society »  and  of  the  Mann^^ers,  the  President, 
or,  in  hb  ahsenc«,  the  Viee-Pre*itlent  first  on  the  list  then  present,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Pre^iidtTjt  and  of  all  th^  Vice*  Pre jsidents,  such  Meniber  ad  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpo-iie,  fthnll  preside. 

.\ht.  15.  The  Secretary,  in  concurrence  with  two  of  the  Manaf^rs*  or,  in  the 
Bh^ence  of  the  Secretary,  any  throe  of  the  Managers,  may  call  special  nieetinpof 
the  Boanl. 

Art.  16.  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
Secretary. 

Art.  17.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  such  persons  as 
have  renrlered  e^-^ntial  services  to  the  Society  either  Members  for  Lift;  or  Direc- 
tors for  Lift?. 

Art.  is.  No  alteration  shnll  be  made  in  this  Confltitution  e3^cept  by  the  Sod© 
ty,  at  an  annual  ineeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 


1850. 


The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society 
was  held  ill  Park  Street  Church  Vestry,  on  Monday,  May  27,  1850,  at 
V2  o'clock,  A.  M. 

A  quorum  being  present,  the  Hon.  Sasiuel  A  Eliot  took  the  chair, 
and,  at  his  request,  the  Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D.,  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer. 

The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  choice  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

For  tliis  purpose,  a  committee  of  two,  consisting  of  Hon.  Daniel 
Safford  and  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Lawrence,  was  appointed  to  distribute  and 
collect  the  votes. 

Tho  votes  being  collected,  it  was  found  that  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot 
was  unanimously  elected  President,  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  Theodork 
Lymax,  deceased,  and  William  H.  Prescott  and  H.  M.  Willis  were 
elected  additional  Vice-Presidents. 

A  complete  list  of  the  officers  will  be  found  near  the  close  of  this 
Report. 

The  second  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of 
the  Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Mills,  Esq.,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Treasurer,  was  read  by  the  President.  The  Treasurer's  Report,  as 
thus  read,  was  accepted,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Managors,  as  printed  near  the  close  of  this  Report. 

Tho  tliird  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  reading  of  an  abstract  of  the  same  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Report,  parts  of  which  were  read,  was  accepted, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  under  whose  direction  it  was  prepared, 
to  be  printed,  with  such  modifications  and  additions  as  they  should 
see  fit. 

It  was  then  voted,  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Baron  Stow,  D.  D., 
to  adjourn  sine  die. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


MAY  37,   IM0. 


The  Managers  of  the*  Prison  Disci jyti lie  Society,  m  present- 
ing their  Twenly-Fiftli  Anniuil  Report,  notice  the  deEith  of 
Theodore  Lvman^  ihe  President  v(  the  Sucieiy.  In  death. 
howev'f*!, as  in  life*  he  shnwed  ihe  strength  of  his  attachment  to 
the  can^e  in  whieh  we  arc  engaged.  He  gave  |<22j5U0  wliileh* 
lived,  as  an  unknown  hene factor,  to  the  Slate  Farm  School  at 
Wesihoro',  Mas&achnsctts:  and  at  death  hegav^e^  by  will,  §50,000 
to  the  same  Institution^  and  §10,000  to  the  Farm  School  on 
Tliompsou's  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor  —  all  for  the  benefit  of 

J i: V K N  I L K     D i: LI X <IL^ E NT S . 

Ill  addiiiun  to  these  tilings,  we  remember  his  urbanity^  hii 
kindness,  his  caution,  his  wisdom,  his  benevolence,  his  rnunifi- 
cenoe,  fns  ^shrinking  dehcacy  at  display  and  ostentation,  his 
Christian  spirit,  liis  constancy,  his  promptitude,  his  pnnclnality, 
his  integrity,  his  firmness,  liis  courage,  his  private  worth,  his 
public  service,  his  largeness  of  hearty  his  qniet  efficiency,  his 
faithful  love  of  ihe  honoralde,  useful,  and  good^  and  his  un- 
speakable contempt  of  the  injurious,  inflated,  and  base  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  other  gofid  qualities  which  mark  Nature's  No- 
blemen, we  sbull  think  of  them  as  belonging  (without  eulo- 
gy) to  him. 

Besides  the  President  of  the  Society,  we  have  lost  John  R. 
Ad  AN,  a  wise  counsellnr  of  the  Society,  and  several  years  one 
of  The  Managers,  and  James  Mkass,  who  bad  been  many  years 
one  of  tfie  Auditors,  and  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society 
from   its    format  iuu  —  I  went  y-fonr  years. 

There  have  gone,  also,  fttuu  our  nunilier  into  eternity,  Ed- 
WAun  IL  RoBBiNs,  Jos K Pit  Balch,  Henry  SjGoiTHNEy,  John 
D.  Williams,  and  Samuel  T,  Arwstrono,  all  of  Boston  ;  Dui>- 
LEY  Phelfs,  of  Groton,  Massachusetts;  Sasiuel  Miller,  of 
Princeton,  New  Jers^ey  *  and  Charles  Chaoncey,  of  Philadel 
phia,  well  known  and  true  men,  and  all  of  them  long-tried 
friends  of  the  Society. 

1  A 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  REPORT. 


PART    I. 


Valuable  Documents  on  Penitentiaries^  Houses  of  Refuge^  Lunatic 
Asi/lunis,  and  Miscellaneous  Matters^  closely  connected  with  the  Int' 
yrovcment  of  Prisons^  Heatings  and  Ventilation. 


PART  II. 

State  Prisons  in  Maine^  New  Hampshire^  Vermont^  Massachusetts ^ 
Rhode  Island ;  Auburn^  Sing  Sing^  New  York ;  New  Jersey ;  New 
Ptnitcniinry  in  Philadelphia  ;  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh  PennsyU 
vania  ;  Penitentiary  at  Columbus^  Ohio  ;  Penitentiary  in  Michigan, 
Statistical  Table  of  Twenty  Penitentiaries  in  1850. 


PART  III. 

Houses  of  Refuge  and  State  Farm  Schools ;  House  of  Refuge  and 
State  Farm  m  Maine;  House  of  Reformation  at  South  Boston; 
State  Farm  School  at  Westboro^ ;  House  of  Refuge  in  Provi" 
deuce ^  Rhode  Island;  House  of  Refuge  in  Connecticut;  House 
of  Refuge  in  New  York  City ;  tiouse  of  Refuge  at  Roches* 
tcr,  S\w  York;  House  of  Refuge  at  Kingston,  New  Jersey; 
House  of  Refuge  for  Colored  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Philadelphia; 
House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia  for  White  Children ;  House  of 
Bcfugf  in  Baltimore ;  House  of  Refuge  in  Cincinnati^  Ohio ;  toith 
Statistical  Table. 

PART  IV. 

What  can  be  done  for  Discharged  Convicts? 

PART  V. 

Adequate  Provision  not  yet  made  for  the  Insane  Poor  in  the  Untied 
States  ;  Statistical  Table  of  Twenty-three  Insane  Asylums  in  1850. 
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PART  I. 


VALUABLE   DOCUMENTS. 


PENrXEXTIABy  BOCUMENTS. 


Maine,  —  Annual  Report  of  the  Warden  of  the  Mains 
State  Prisoiij  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1849*     8vo.  pp.  12. 

New  Hampshire.  —  Annual  Reports  of  the  Warden,  Physi- 
ciaii  and  Chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison ,  June 
SessioD,  1849.  Concord :  Butteriield  &-  Hill,  Slate  Printers, 
8vo.  pp.  15. 

X^ermout. — Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Vermont  Slate  Prison,  for  the  year  ending 
September  1^  1849.  Windsor,  Vermont :  Journal  Office^  J,  K- 
McLeaii,  Printer.     12 mo.  pp.  16. 

Massachusetts.  —  Documents  relating  to  the  State  Prison  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  September  SOj 
1849.     8vo.  pp.  46. 

Senate  Document  No,  110.  CommouweaUh  of  Massachu- 
setts. Report  of  the  Jonjt  Standing  Committee  on  Pris- 
ons to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  Governor's  Message 
as  relates  to  Prisons.  A!so,  the  Documents  concerning  the 
State  Prison. 

Rhode  Island. — Annual  Reports  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  island,  at  their  October  Session,  A.  D*  1849, 
by  the  Inspectors,  Warden  and  Physician  of  the  R*  L  Stale 
Pnson.     Providence  :  Josej^h  Kuowles,  Printer.    8vo.  pp.  22, 

CoimecticuL  —  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Prison  to  the  Gtnieral  Asscmhly,  May,  1850*  By  order 
of  the  Assembly,  Document  No.  7.  New  Haven  i  Osborn  & 
Baldwin,  State  Printers,  1850.  Containing,  also.  Report  of 
the  Warden,  Physician,  and  Chaplain,     8vo.  pp.  31. 

New  York.  —  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
State  Prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature January  4,  1850.  Albany  :  Weed,  Parsons,  &  Co*,  Pub- 
lic Printers.  8vo,  pp.  342.  Containing  tlie  Reports  of  alt 
the  Principal  Officers  of  the  Stale  Prisons  at  Auburn,  Sing 
Sing,  and  Clinton  County,  made  by  said  Officers  to  the  Inspec- 
tors elected  by  the  People, 
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Xew  Jersey.  —  State  Prison  Report,  January,  1850, 
bracins  the  Reports  of  the  Joint  Comniiitee,  Inspectony 
Keeper,  Moral  Instructor,  and  Physician.  Read  January  16| 
lS5i»,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Trenton  :  Printed  by  Phit- 
lips  ic  Boswell.     Svo.  pp.  4S. 

Pennsylvania.  —  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Separate  System  :  Notice  of  Dr.  Parish's 
Report,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and 
Philanthropy,  Yol.  Y.  Xo.  1,  January.  1S50,  followed  by  the 
Rr^ort  itself,  of  which  Dr.  Parish  was  Chairman,  on  the 
0'nij;arative  Health,  Mortality,  Length  of  Sentences,  Jcc,  of 
White  and  Colored  Convicts.  Read  before  the  Philadelphia 
S»>:iety  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  Novem- 
ber, 1S49,  and  ordered  to  be  published  in  this  Journal,  pp.  48, 
from  39th  to  S7th. 

Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Elast- 
ern  Peijitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
anJ  House  of  Representatives,  March,  1850.  Philadelphia : 
Printed  by  Eklmond  Barrington  Jc  (Jcorse  D.  Haswell.  8fo. 
pp.  40. 

Rep4irt  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  1S49.  Printed  by  Johnston  Jc  Stockton, 
Market  Street,  Pittsburg.      1S50.     Svo.  pp.  36. 

Maryland.  — Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Maryland  Pen- 
it»>fiiiary,  made  to  His  Excellency  Philip  L.  Thomas,  Governor 
of  Maryland,  December.  1S49.  Baltimore  :  Printed  by  James 
Lucas. '    1850.     Svo.  pp.  40. 

District  of  Columbia.  —  Penitentiary  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Executive  Document  No.  23.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  Message  of  the  President  of  tlie  United  States, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  the  District  of  Columbia,  February  6,  1S50.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.     Svo.  pp.  41. 

Vir:zinia.  —  Annual  Report  of  the  Boanl  of  Directors  of 
tht*  Penitentiary  Institution.  Legislative  Document  No.  7. 
Richmond,  Virgmia :  Addressed  to  the  Governor,  November  3, 
1^4'J.     Svo.  pp.  43. 

Geor'jia.  —  Report  of  the  Principal  Keeper  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary of  Georgia,  for  Political  Years  IS4S  atid  IS49,  ending 
Oct'^ber  1.  1^49.     Milledgeville.     Svo.  pp.  13. 

Kf.nturky.  —  Annual  Rept^rt  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Kentucky 
Penitentiary.  IS  19.  A.  G.  Hodges  dc  Co.,  State  Printeni 
Containing  the  Reports  of  the  Keeper,  Clerk,  Physician,  and 
Board  of  Visitors.     Svo.  pp.  13. 
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Ohio.  —  Annual  Report  of  the  Directora  and  Warden  of  the 
Ohio  Pen i rent iarj^i  for  Uie  year  1849,  to  the  48th  General  As- 
sembly, Ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House.  Col  u  in  bus  t 
S*  Me'dary,  Printer.     1S50.     8vo.  pp.  4*2. 

Special  Report  of  tlic  W^arden  of  the  Ohio  Peuiteutiary,  in 
Relation  to  Anieudiug  the  haws  fur  the  Punishmeut  of  Crimes, 
Ciihimhus:  S.  Medary,  Printer.     March  8,  1850*     8vo.  pp.  15. 

Michigan.  — Auu[inl  Rejmrt  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State 
Prison,  Jackson^  December  i,  1849.  State  of  Michigan, 
Legislative  Document  No,  8.    8vo,  pp.  63. 


DOCUMENTS  CONCERNING   JtJVENlLE  DELINQUENTS, 

ATassachiisetls.  —  Documents  relating  to  the  State  Reform 
School  at  Westboro*,  Massac fi use tts.  January,  1S50-  Contain- 
ing l!ie  Third  Anuttal  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  that  Institii- 
iHHi,  tor  the  year  euditjg  Noreniber  30,  1849*  Presented  to 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  1000  extra  copies  ordered  to 
be  printed,  by  the  Senate,  January  21,  1S50*     8vo.  pp,  40. 

Mhodc  IslanfL — Reform  Scuool  Act.  An  Act  to  author^ 
ize  the  City  of  Providence  to  establish  a  Reform  School,  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island.  One  letter  sheet, 
printed* 

CunnedimL  —  A  Plea  for  a  State  Reform  School  for  Jii- 
verule  Oirenders,  addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  Connecticut, 
signed  by  S»  W*  S.  Duiton,  Sidney  A.  Thomas,  and  Philenjoii 
Hoadley,  Executive  Committee.  —  These  gentlemen  represent 
larger  committees^  appointed  at  several  meetings  of  citizens,  in 
New  Haven,  caLled  and  organized  for  the  pnrjiose  of  consider- 
ijig  the  subject,  and  obtaining  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  concerning  it,  and  preparing  a  memorial  to  the  legisla- 
ture* The  first  committee  of  1849  consisted  of  Leonard 
Bacon,  Henry  Peck,  mayor  of  Ntjw  Haven,  Alfred  Blackman^ 
Alfred  Walker,  and  James  F.  Babcock. 

New  York. — The  Ordinances  and  By-Laws  of  the  West- 
ern House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  passed  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  Septembei 
4,  1849  ;  together  with  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  establish- 
ing the  same,  passed  May  8,  184G  j  to  which  is  prefixed  a  List 
of  the  Matiagert;,the  Olhcers,  and  Connnittee  of  the  Board,  the 
Officers  uf  the  Institution,  and  the  Coannissioners  for  erecting 
the  Buildujgs.  Rochesler:  Press  of  Jerome  &  Brother.  Bvo. 
pp.  24. 

Twenty- Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Soci- 
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ety  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinqnents  to  the  Leg»- 
lature  of  the  State,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Neir 
York.  Egbert  &  King,  Printers,  374  Pearl  Street^  New  York. 
8vo.  pp.  59. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  with  an  Appendix.  Pbil^ 
delphia:  Published  by  order  of  the  Corporators.  J.  K.  db 
P.  G.  Collins,  Printers.     1850.     870.  pp.  48. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-Stone  of 
the  House  of  Refuge  for  Colored  Juvenile  Delinquents,  by 
James  J.  Barclay,  A.  M.,  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Philadelphia: 
J.  K.  &  P.  G.  Collins,  Printers.     8vo.  pp.  16. 

Scotland.  —  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Glasgow  (Scotland)  Society  for  repressing  Juvenile  Delinquen- 
cy. 1840.  Printed  by  Bell  &  Bain,  Royal  Exchange  Court, 
Containing  List  of- Officers,  First  Report  of  Directors,  Teacher 
of  the  Boys,  Medical  Officers,  List  of  Donations,  &c.  Svo, 
pp.  42. 

Report  of  the  Dean  Bank  Institution  from  1840  to  1844| 
inclusive,  designed  for  Young  Female  Delinquents,  to  enable 
them  to  regain  their  Character.     8vo.  pp.  18. 

Englarid.  —  Petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Borough  of 
Liverpool,  praying  for  Inquiry  on  the  State  of  the  Cnminal 
Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  by  Ed* 
ward  Rushton,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Police  Court,  Liver^ 
pool,  England.  Printed  by  Thomas  Baines,  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool,  England.     1846. 

Series  of  Reports  concerning  the  Institution  for  Juvenite 
Delinquents  at  Parkhurst,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  iti  the  British 
Channel,  near  Southampton,  England,  containing  several  hun- 
dred pages,  royal  octavo.     Printed  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Juvenile  Delinquency.  A  Pamphlet  containing  an  Artido 
reprinted  from  the  Christian  Teacher  for  July,  1842,  by  Ed- 
ward Rushton,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  the  Police  Court, 
Liverpool,  England.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  d&  Co.,  ajid 
D.  Marples,  Liverpool,     1842.     8vo.  pp.  32. 

France.  — Report  on  the  System  and  Arrangements  of  La 
Colonic  Agricole,  at  Mettray,  presented  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Philanthropic  Society,  St.  George's  Fields,  August  19, 
1846.  Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee :  James  Tie^ 
cott,  Nelson  Square,  London.  By  Sydney  Turner,  Resident 
Chaplain  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  and  Thomas  Paynter, 
Police  Magistrate.  London :  August  26,  1846.  8ro.  pp.  46.  — 
This  report  contains,  also,  a  brief  and  comprehensive  report 
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concerning  thft  Prison  La  Roqnetle,  at  Paris,  cnntainiiif^,  nt 
the  time  of  the  not  ice,  about  ot)0  young  male  offenders  from 
the  dilTerf^nt  departmeiiis.  They  were  confined  in  separate 
cells  for  labor ;  and  tijeir  chapel,  scliool-room,  and  exercising 
yards  wei^e  all  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  iheir  seeing  eacli 
otlier,  atid  enable  tlieni,  at  liie  same  time,  to  see  their  teachers. 
In  respect  to  the  mode  of  discipline,  it  is  totally  utdike  the 
colony  at  Me  I  tray. 

ASYLUM  DOCUMENTS, 


Maine,  —  Report  of  the  Trustees,  Steward,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Insane  Hospital.  1849.  Published  agreeably 
to  Resolve  of  iMarcli  2%  183G.  Augusta:  W,  T,  Johnstoiij 
Prinu^r  to  the  State.     l2nio.  ]}p.  53. 

Nmo  Ma  mps  hire.  —  Re  po  r  t  s  of  the  Bo  a  rd  of  Visitors  and 
Trnsree::^,  and  of  the  Sn|jerintendenl  of  ihe  New  Ilanjpshire 
Asylinn  fur  the  Insune.     June  Session,  1S40,     8vo.  pp.  48. 

Wr/m?ii.  —  Asykun  for  the  Insane.  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report,  1849,  of  ihe  Trnstees  and  Superintendent  Mont- 
pelier;   E.  P.  Walton  ct  Soii,  Printers.     8vo.  pp.  8, 

Miissa^huseUs-  —  Ref>nrt  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Boston  Lnnatic  ITo^^pilal,  containing  a  Statement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  that  lastitntion,  and  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Snperintendcnt  for  1849.  City  Dt>cument,  No,  62, 
Boston :   J.  H,  Eastbnrii,  City  Printer     8vo.  pp.  26. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trnstees  of  tlie  Massacliusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospitalj  presented  to  the  Corporation  at  tlieir  Antmal 
Meeting,  January  23,  1850,  Including  the  Thirty-Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Physician  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Mcljcan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.     8vo.  pp,  23, 

Seventeenth  An  rural  Report  of  the  Trnstees  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Wornesterj  Massachusetts,  December, 
1849,  Boston :  Dntton  ifc  Wentwortli,  State  Printers,  No.  3T 
Cotigress  Strcetj  I85if.     8vo.  pp.  80. 

Rhode  Island.  —  Reports  of  the  Trnstees  and  Sn  peri n ten d- 
erjt  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  presented  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  their  Amrual  Meetings  January  23^  1850.  Contain- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Trustees,  Superintendent,  Treasurer, 
and  Auditors,  Providence:  John  F.  Moore,  Printer.  8vo. 
pp.  39, 

CoftjfeciicuL  —  Twenty-SixOi  Annual  Report  of  the  Ofli- 
ccrs  of  the  Retreat  tor  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  Coiniecticut. 
April,    1850.     Containing   Reports  of  the   Chairman  of  the 
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Board,  Superintendent,  and  Chaplain.     Hartford : 
Gary,  Tiffany,  &  Co.     8vo.  pp.  16. 

New  York.  —  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Blooni- 
ingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  during  the  year  1849.  Bjr 
C.  H.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Asylum.  New  York ; 
Egbert  &  King,  Printers,  374  Pearl  Street-  I860,  Svo. 
pp.  20. 

Report  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Btack* 
weirs  Island,  1848.  Containing  Report  of  Visiting  and  Resi- 
dent Physicians.  New  York :  McSpedon  &  Bakery  Printers  to 
the  Common  Council.     1849.     8vo.  pp.  31. 

Also,  Report  of  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  same  ktf* 
lum,  for  the  ye^r  ending  January  1,  1850.  Containing  Report 
of  said  Physician,  accompanied  by  the  Report  of  the  Visiting 
Physician.     8vo.  pp.  28. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic  Asylum,    made   to   the    Legislature,    February   4,    1850. 
State  of  New  York ;  Senate  Document  No.  67.     Containiug 
the  Reports  of  the  Managers,  Treasurer,  and  Acting  Superin-      . 
tendent.     Albany:    Weed,  Parsons  &;   Co.,  Public   Printers.     [ 
1850.     8vo.  pp.  40.  ] 

New  Jersey.  —  Annual  Report  of  the  Officers  of  the  New     J 
Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Trenton,  for  the  year  1849. 
Trenton :    Published  by   Sherman  &   Harron.     1850.     8vo. 
pp.  42. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  for  the  year  1849.  By  Thomas  S.  Eirkbride, 
M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Institution.  Published  by  Order  of 
the  Board  of  Managers.     Philadelphia,  1850.     8vo.  pp.  40. 

Tiiirty-Third  Annual  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason. 
Published  by  Direction  of  the  Contributors,  third  month, 
1850.  Philadelphia :  Printed  by  Joseph  Rakestraw,  Apple- 
Tree  Alley.     8vo.  pp.  26. 

Maryland.  —  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Mary- 
land Hospital  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland.  Con- 
taining a  Statement  of  the  Condition  of  that  Institution  for 
1848  and  1849,  and  transmitting  the  Report  of  the  Resident 
Physician  for  1846-9.  Baltimore :  Printed  by  John  D.  Toy, 
corner  of  Market  and  St.  Paul  Streets. 

Virginia.  —  Report  of  the  Eastern  Asylum  of  the  City 
of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  1849.  Richmond:  William  P, 
Ritchie,  Public  Printer.     1860.     8vo.  pp.  38. 

Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Western  Asylum  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  with 
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Report  of  S n per i rite n dent  and  Physician.  1947*  Richmond  : 
William  P.  Ritchie,  Public  Printer.     8vo.  pp.  31 

South  Carolina. —  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carol jaa,  November,  184R» 
Columbia,  South  Carolina :  Printed  by  L  C*  Morgan,  State 
Printer.  1849-  Containing  the  Report  of  the  Regents,  Physi- 
cians, Treasnreri  Auditors^  and  Committee  of  the  Legislature, 
accompanied  by  an  Act  to  authorize  the  Admission  of  Persona 
of  Color  into  the  Limatic  Asyhim.     8vo.  pp.  16. 

Ltmisiana, — Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Legis- 
lulure.  Containing,  also,  the  Reports  of  the  Physician  and  Su- 
perintendent. Jackson,  Louisiana:  Southern  Mirror  Office. 
January  1,  1S50.     870.  pp.  28. 

l^etuiessee.  —  Biennial  Report  of  the  Physician  a!id  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Lunatic  Asyinm^  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, October  1,  1849*  Also,  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 
W.  T.  Bang  &  Co,,  Printers,  Deadrick  Street.   1849,  8vo.  pp.  32. 

Kentutky^  —  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Lti- 
natic  Asyhnu,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
year  1849 ;  containing  the  Reports  of  the  Directors,  of  ihe 
Secretary,  who  renders  an  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Dis- 
bursements, aud  tlic  Report  of  the  Superintendent  and  Physi- 
cian. Frankfort,  Kentucky ;  Printed  by  A*  G,  Rogers  <fc  Co, 
1850. 

Ohio*  —  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  the  Forty- 
Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  for  the  year 
1849.  Ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House.  Containing  the 
Reports  of  the  Directors,  Superintendent,  and  Treasurer, 
8vo.  pp*  58, 


DOCUMENTS  ON  CONSTRUCTION   OF  BUILDINGS. 

Specifications  of  the  Materials  to  be  provided,  aud  the  Labor 
to  b€  performed  by  the  Blacksmith,  in  the  Erection  and  Com- 
pletion of  a  New  Jail  for  Suffolk  County,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, &.C*     8vo.  pp.  18. 

City  Document  No.  6.  Report  of  a  Cohiniittee  on  the 
Erection  of  the  New  Jail.  In  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen j 
March  18,  1S50.     8vro.  pp,  a 

Specifications  of  the  Materials  to  be  provided,  and  the  La- 
bor to  be  fierformed,  in  the  Erection  and  Completion  of  au 
Almshouse,  on  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,    To  be  executed 
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for  the  City  of  Boston,  in  Conformity  with  a  Design  preparedil 
by  Louis  Dwightand  G.  J.  F.  Bryant,  Architect,     8vg,  pp,  34i* 

Also,  General  Description  of  the  New  Almshottse  on  Dear 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor.     8vo.  pp.  12. 

House  Document  No.  140.  Commonwealth  of  Massacha- 
setts.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Prisons,  to  whom  was  referred 
that  part  of  the  Governor's  Message  relevant  to  Prisoojs^ 
report,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Enlargement  of  the  State  Priaou 
at  Charlcstown  ;  accompanied  with  an  Act  for  the  Enlargement 
of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown ;  containing  a  Letter  to  the 
Hon.  Lysander  Richards,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  from 
Louis  Dwight  and  G.  J.  F.  Bryant,  submitting  Plans  and  Esti* 
mates  for  the  Enlargement  of  said  Prison.  This  Plan  caniaius  a 
Ground  Plan  of  the  present  Site  and  Buildings  at  Charlestown. 
Also,  a  Lithograph  of  a  Ground,  Sectional,  and  Front  View  of 
the  Principal  Building,  as  it  will  be  when  enlarged  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Majority  of  the  Committee.  Also,  a 
Mechanical  and  General  Description  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ment. The  report  of  the  majority  is  signed  by  a  majority  of 
six  out  of  seven  of  the  committee,  viz. :  Messrs.  Lysander 
Richards  and  Charles  Thompson,  of  the  Senate,  and  Jefferson 
Bancroft,  John  Odin,  Jr.,  Joseph  Raymond,  and  Allen  0.  Field, 
of  the  House. 

Description  of  the  Extension  of  the  State  Prison  and  New 
County  Jail  in  Providence,  as  designed  by  Louis  Dwight  and 
Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant.  Providence :  Joseph  Enowles,  Printer. 
8vo.  pp.  24. 


DOCUMENTS  ON  VENTILATION. 

Extracts  from  Official  Documents,  Reports,  and  Papers,  r&* 
ferring  to  the  Progress  of  Dr.  Reid's  Plans  for  Ventilation. 
London  :  1846.     Svo.  pp.  16. 

Ventilation.  —  Notices  of  Mr.  Emerson's  New  Yenttlators, 
copied  from  the  Daily  Papers  of  Boston.  August  2,  1847* 
Svo.  pp.  8. 

City  Document  No.  46.  Fhial  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Ventilation  of  School-Houses  of  the  City  of  Boston^  ia 
School  Committee,  December  9,  1847.     8vo.  pp.  15. 

An  Exposition  on  Heating  and  Ventilating  School-Houses 
of  the  City  of  Boston  in  1846  and  1847,  together  with  Im- 
portant Information  of  a  Scientific  Gentleman  upon  the  Effects 
of  Red-hot  Iron  upon  Air,  &c.  Boston:  Published  by  Bry- 
ent  &  Herman,  61  and  63  Congress  Street.     1848. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
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atid  Sciences  on  Ventilators  and  Chimney  Tops,  March,  1848* 
Cambridge  :  Metfialf  6l  Co.,  Printera  to  the  University,  1848. 

Communication  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences relative  to  a  late  Report  on  the  Subject  of  Ventilators  and 
Chimney  Tops,  by  Frederic  Emerson.  Boston :  Charles 
Stimpsoti,  106  Washington  Street,  August  10,  1848*  Bvo. 
l»p.  12. 

House  Document  No,  117.  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, House  of  Representatiires,  April  2,  1849. 

Notice  of  some  Experiments  on  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Hospitals  and  other  Buildings  by  Steam,  and  Hot  Water,  with 
Remarks  by  Thomas  Kirkbride,  M.  D,,  Physician  to  the 
Peunsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  extracted  from  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science,  for  April,  1850, 
Philadelphia  :  Printed  by  T,  K,  &.  P.  G,  Collins,     1850, 


MISCELLANEOUS  DOCITMENTS  TOUCHING  THE  INTERESTS   AND 
PROGRESS  OP  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 


Commonweallk  of  Massachusetts.  —  Senate  Doeument  No, 

8.  Report  of  the  Agent  for  Discharged  Convicts,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1849,  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
and  the  Honorable  Council,     8vo.  pp.  7. 

New  York.  —  Fifth  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  including  a  List  of  the  Officers  and  Members* 
Albany  :  Ward,  Parsons,  6l  Co.,  Public  Printers,  1850.  8vo, 
pp.  306.  Containing  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Committee. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Comissioners  of  Emigration.  State 
of  New  York,  Assembly  Document  No.  50.  January  22, 
1849.  by  G.  C,  Verplank,  containing  Commissioners*  Report  on 
the  Condition  and  Extent  of  Emigration  ;  on  the  Extent  and 
Improvement  of  the  Emigrant  Refuge  on  Ward's  Island  ;  on 
the  Temporary  Accommodation  of  the  Sick;  on  the  Marine 
Hospital ;  on  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  &c.,d&c,    8vo,  pp,  63, 

Also,  Statistics  of  different  Prisons,  showing  the  number  re- 
ceived and  discharged  in  different  Prisons,  nativity,  where  con- 
victed, tnental  culture,  moral  and  religious  culture,  habits,  so- 
cial state,  clothing,  cleanliness,  lighting  and  heatingj  veniilationj 
employment,  occupation  previous  to  conviclion,  insanity,  re- 
sults   of  medical    trt?atment. 

Reformation,  subdivided  under  classification,  instruction, 
Sabbath  schools,  religious,  moral  treatment,  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, and  pardons. 
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Financial  System,  —  under  th«  heads  of  labor,  ibi 
and  expenses. 

Administration  and  Supervisiony — comprising  the  intemal 
regulation  of  Prisons ;  the  qualification  of  officers,  &c. ;  disci^ 
pline  ;  and  correspondence  of  convicts. 

Comparison  of  Prison  Systems;  Separation  atid  C&ngr^ 
gallon. 

Also,  length  of  sentences,  terms  of  sentence,  causes  of  crime, 
increase  of  prisoners,  discharged  convicts,  improvements,  libra^ 
ries,  imprisonment  of  boys,  women  visitors,  manner  of  keeping 
accounts,  agriculture  as  a  Prison  employment,  overwork  allowed, 
drying  rooms  recommended,  pledge  given  by  convicts,  confiod^ 
meiit  on  the  Sabbath,  confinement  of  prisoners  in  County  Jaila, 
oath  for  officers,  removal  of  convicts,  tobacco  as  an  instriimatil 
of  Prison  Discipline. 

Discharged  Convicts.  —  Report  of  Committee  on  Dis- 
charged Convicts ;  Report  of  the  Female  Department,  signed 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  M.  Kirklaud ;  Correspond* 
ence  of  Female  Department  of  Prison  Association,  Catharine 
M.  Sedgwick,  1st  Directress,  Sarah  Wood,  Matron, 

General  Correspondence,  — with  Tallahassee^  Austin^ Texas; 
Iowa  City ;  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Houses  of  Refuge. — State  Reform  School,  MaBsachusetIs ; 
House  of  Reformation,  South  Boston  ;  House  of  Refuge,  New 
York ;  House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia. 

Cmnty  Prisons. — Albany  County  (New  York)  Penitentiarj ; 
Hartford  (Connecticut)  County  Prison  ;  Windham  (Connecti- 
cut) County  Prison  ;  New  Haven  (Connecticut)  County  Prison. 

Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
and  the  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  London,  England. 

Translation  of  an  Essay,  by  James  F.  Chamberlain,  of  a 
Report  on  the  Infliction  of  Capital  Punishment  by  Separate 
Confinement,  in  Eugland,  North  America,  and  France,  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Tellkampf,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau,  Prussia,  presented  February,  1850. 

Treasurer's  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

Plan  of  a  Prison,  by  John  D.  Russ. 

Act  of  Incorporation. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  As- 
sociation, together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual 
Meeting,  held  in  the  City  of  Trenton,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  of  January,  1850.  Trenton :  Printed  by  Phillips  ds 
Boswold.  1850.  Containing  the  Constitution  of  the  Society, 
and  Reports  of  Prison  Reform  Associations  in  different  ChHUU 
ties  in  the  State.     A  valuable  document.    8vo.  pp.  48. 
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PART  II. 


STATE    PRISONS. 


MAINE  STAl'E  PRISON. 


Tlie  number  of  prisoners  remains  the  same,  t.  e.  67.  Three 
only  have  been  pardoned,  which  is  a  discreet  nimiber.  None 
Itave  died,  nud  none  hare  escaped.  There  is  no  female-  The 
loss  on  the  of>eratioas  of  the  Prison,  above  earnhjgSj  including 
salary  of  officers,  has  been  $5100. 

Officers. — The  former  warden,  Benjamin  CarTj  has  resigned^ 
and  a  new  warden  has  been  appointed* 

New  Building. — A  new  building  is  being  erected,  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  about  $4600^  for  the  purpose  of  a  Hos- 
pital, and  the  separate  confniement  of  murderers,  who  escape 
the  penalty  of  death. 

Trmlmenl  of  Murderers, — ^The  inspectors  recommend  that 
such  murderers  should  not  be  allowed  to  associate  with  other 
prisoners.  They  say,  *'lf  reformation  is  an  object  of  confine- 
meat,  surety  but  little  can  be  expected,  so  long  as  the  cold- 
blooded murderer  is  looked  upon,  not  as  particularly  guilty,  but 
as  unfortunate  —  so  long  as  he  is  treated  in  such  way,  as,  if 
possible,  to  make  him  forget  his  crime,  and  he  is  allowed  to 
associate  witti  other  convicts." 

They  also  say,  **  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  the  Prison  with  safety,  unless  certain  alterations 
are  made  in  the  law  relating  to  convictions  for  murder  and 
other  aggravated  otfences,  without  keeping  quite  a  number  of 
convicts  in  separate  confinement,  under  the  law  authorizing 
such  confinement,  where  the  safety  of  the  officers,  or  other  con- 
victs, requires  it." 


NEW  HAMPSHUtE  STATE  PRISON. 


The  number  of  prisoners  has  increased  5,  being  82  at  the 
close  of  the  year  Two  only  have  been  pardoned;  one  has 
died;  and  none  have  escaped.     Two  arc  ftmales. 

A  new  warden  has  been  appointed*  Eight  acres  of  land 
have  been  purchased,  and  added  to  the  Prison  grounds,  for  cul- 
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tivation.  The  lot  now  contains  about  ten  acres,  eight  ofj 
which  are  cultivated. 

The  library  consists  of  about  600  volumes,  and  baa  beea^ 
increased  by  the  addition  of  $60  in  books. 

The  expense  above  earnings  has  been  $6634 


VERMONT  STATE  PBIBON. 

The  number  of  prisoners  has  increased  10 ;  the  present  num- 
ber being  62,  of  whom  one  is  a  female.  Six  have  been 
pardoned  —  within  one  of  half  as  many  as  were  discharged  oa 
expiration  of  sentence.  Four  have  died,  and  one  has  eacaped. 
These  results,  in  regard  to  pardon,  death,  and  escape^  are  un-* 
favorable,  in  comparison  with  the  small  number  of  prisoners. 

The  expenses  exceeded  the  earnings  $4261. 


MASSAGHUSETTS  STATE  PBISON. 

The  number  of  prisoners  had  increased,  at  the  close  of  tbo 
year,  38 ;  the  whole  number  being  then  Z48.  Of  191  received 
last  year,  which  was  an  unusually  large  number,  62  only,  i  ^ 
less  than  one  third,  were  natives  of  Massachusetts ;  and  114^  or 
a  little  less  than  two  thirds,  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
Thirty-eighty  more  than  half  as  many  as  the  natives  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  were  natives  of  Ireland.  It  appears  from  the  reoordt 
of  the  Prison,  that  the  proportion  of  foreigners  is  increasing  in 
the  Prison ;  because  less  than  one  third  of  those  committed 
last  year  were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  «.  e.  62  out  of  191 ; 
while  of  the  whole  number  in  Prison,  349,  124  were  n^ 
tives  of  Massachusetts,  showing,  of  the  whole  number,  a 
greater  proportion  of  natives  than  of  those  committed  last 
year. 

Pardons. — The  number  of  pardons,  last  year,  was  16,  or 
more  than  one  seventh  part  of  the  number  discharged  by  ex^ 
piratioii  of  sentence. 

Mortality.  —  The  number  of  deaths  was  only  3;  which 
was  less  than  one  per  cent,  on  315,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners. 

Escapes.  —  There  were  none. 

Expenses  above  Earnings.  —  The  amount  drawn  from  the 
state  treasury,  into  the  Prison  treasury,  was  $4200. 

Resignation  of  the  Warden. — Mr.  RobinsoOi  who  bad  been 
about  seven  years  connected  with  the  Prison,  resigned  the 
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office  ;  and  as  a  reasoa  for  so  doing,  he  says,  **  A  continued 
stale  of  ill  health  admonishes  me  that  I  ought  to  leare 
the  position,  and  seek  out  some  employment  for  a  livelihood 
of  less  labor,  care,  and  responsibility/'  Mr,  Frothingham,  many 
years  clerk  of  the  Prison,  being  highly  recommended  by  the 
inspectors,  the  late  warden,  physician,  and  chaplain,  the  con- 
tractors, many  men  long  accnstomed  to  business  transactions 
at  the  Prison,  and  others  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  has 
been  appointed  to  this  important  and  responsible  trust.  Mr, 
Froth ingham  has  appointed  to  the  office  of  depnty  warden  — 
a  station  also  of  great  responsibility,  and  requiring  much  expe- 
rience —  Mr.  Walker,  for  several  years  last  j>ast  depnty  warden 
of  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  who  has  been  trained 
up,  nnder  Moses  C.  and  Amos  Pilsbury,  in  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  an  exact,  productive,  and  reformatory  system  of  Prison 
discipline.  If  these  citizen  gentlemen  do  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  their  nnmcrons  friends,  the  Prison  will  do  well 
under  their  management. 

Extension  of  the  Prison.  —  It  became  necessary ,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  number  of  prisoners,  to  place  several  in 
a  room  together  at  night.  This  was  an  evil  that  could  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  single  year,  and  a  united  effort  of  all  the  princi- 
pal ofEcers  of  the  Prison  was  made  to  obtain  the  necessary 
extension.  Several  questions  arose  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject. 

1st.  Whether  the  present  was  the  best  location  that  could  be 
had  (oT  the  Massac Jiuseits  State  Prison* 

2d.  Whether,  if  this  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, entirely  new  buildings  should  be  erected,  or  the  old  build- 
ings enlarged  and  extended. 

In  regard  to  the  location,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject presented  thirteen  strong  reasons  in  favor  of  the  present 
location,  and  not  three  iu  favor  of  any  other,  as  good  as  any 
three  of  the  thirteen ,  in  favor  of  the  location  at  Charles- 
town.  The  following  are  the  r&asons  in  favor  of  the  present 
location^ 

Reasons  in  Favor  of  the  present  Locaiion  of  ike  Prison  al 

Charleslawn^ 

1.  Navigable  water* 

2.  Terminus  of  seven  railroads, 

3.  Neighborhood  of  the  capitaK 

4.  Neighbor  flood  of  large,  intelligent,  moral,  and  Christian 
population. 

5.  Neighborhood  of  much  the  largest  part  of  the  arrests  and 
convictions, 

MM 
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6.  A  self-supporting  institution  where  it  is. 

7.  Healthy ;  nowhere  surpassed  with  aii  equal  number  of . 
prisoners  ;  seven  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  each  ^ 
four  years,  and  no  medical  discharges. 

8.  More  than  $200,000,  now  invested  in  good  huilding^ 
admitting  of  good  extension,  to  be  sacrificed  if  removed. 

9.  A  good  investment,  at  $150,000  for  the  land  alone,  for 
twenty  years  to  come ;  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  original 
cost  of  $2000. 

10.  Land  enough,  say  500,000  feet ;  that  is,  about  1 1  acres^ 
which,  with  the  proposed  plan  of  extension,  will  allow  of  pit>- 
vision  better  than  the  present  for  lodging  and  working  1100 
convicts,  more,  probably,  than  will  ever  be  found,  and  that 
without  loss,  or  exijensive  alteration,  of  present  valuable 
buildings. 

11.  Good  and  responsible  contractors,  reliable  men  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  engagements,  who  have  been  long  connected 
with  the  Prison ;  paid  punctually  their  debts  for  contraci 
labor ;  by  whom  the  state  has  lost  nothing  from  failure,  and 
who  have  not  only  been  honorable  and  prompt  in  discharging 
their  obligations  to  the  state,  but  kind,  humane,  and  benevo- 
lent, in  their  treatment  and  employment  of  discharged  convicts. 

12.  As  good  a  location  as  the  state  aflfords  for  kamm^ftg- 
f^aniie,  which  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  most  productive 
business  of  the  Prison, — and  is  likely  so  to  remain,  if  not 
disturbed. 

13.  A  location  which  has  been  proved  good  by  fifty  years' 
experience. 

The  question  of  location  having  been  placed  beyond  con- 
troversy by  so  many  strong  reasons,  the  committee  of  the 
legislature  procured  plans  and  estimates  o(  buildings,  to  be 
added  to  the  buildings  already  erected  on  the  Prison  grounds 
at  Charlestown,  and  came  to  a  result,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  from  both  branches  of  the  legislature^ 
were  imited  in  opinion,  with  the  exception  oi  a  minority  of 
one,  who  presented  a  minority  report,  accompanied  with  a 
plan  of  building,  for  temporary  purposes,  which  met  but  little 
favor  among  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  majority 
report,  with  the  plan  with  specifications,  herewith  submitted, 
being  strongly  sustained  by  arguments  and  facts^  in  botti 
branches  of  the  legislature,  by  some  of  the  strongest  members, 
was  accepted  and  adopted  by  a  very  large  majority.  The  bill, 
accompanying  the  report  of  the  majority,  was  passed,  appro- 
priating $100,000  to  carry  forward  to  completion  the  proposed 
improvement. 
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It  is  quite  remarkable,  that  the  arratigetiicnt  and  disposal  of 
the  present  Prison  buildings  admit  of  au  extensiotj^  in  wliich 
the  grouping  of  the  old  arid  the  *iew  shall  be  almost  as  favor* 
able  to  convenience^  supervisioiij  and  good  discipline,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  according  to  an  original  design,  having  all 
these  important  ends  in  viuw.  I'his  will  be  seen  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  plans  as  presented  in  tfiis  report.    See  Plans. 


House  Document,  No.  140,  Common  wealth  of  Massachusetts* 

**'  The  Joint  Standing  Commitiee  on  Pnsons,  to  whom  was  referred  that 
part  of  the  Governor's  Mesiage  relevant  to  Prisons,  ask  leave  to 
report,  so  fur  as  relates  to  the  enlargement  of  tlje  Stale  Prison  at 
Uhurlcistown, 

**■  Your  committee  have  esumined  the  site  aad  the  several  buildings 
connected  whh  the  institufioa  at  Charleslown.  From  a  thorough  la- 
ves! igM  lion  of  the  suhject,  they  believe  that  the  proposed  extension, 
plnns  of  wfiich  are  herewith  submitted,  combine  all  the  improvements  of 
the  present  day  ;  and  they  believe  that  do  other  plan  tliao  that  pro* 
poserl,  taking  into  view  the  cost  and  the  wants  of  the  prisoa,  would  fully 
meet  the  dem:inds  of  an  enlightened  community. 

''*  Your  committee  have  consulted  some  of  the  best  nnthorities  in  the 
commonwealth  upon  this  subject — men  who  have  not  only  devoted 
their  lime  and  talents  to  perfecting  the  hest  models  in  Prison  architec- 
ture, but  have  proved  themselves  the  real  benefactors  of  mankind  in 
Ihe  different  spheres  in  which  they  have  been  called  to  net,  whether  in 
restoring  lost  ntason,  and  clothing  mao  in  his  right  mind,  or  restoring 
the  wanderer  from  virtue  to  the  puths  of  innocence  and  peace.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  they  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  to  embrace  the  improvements  and  excellences  of 
llie  different  systems  of  the  present  day, 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  ihut  an  addition  can  he  made  to  the  buildings 
now  standing,  which  shall  compare  favorably  with  the  best  models. 
Very  much  depends  upon  the  construction  of  a  Prison,  in  regard  to 
health,  ssafety^  discipline,  and  the  final  refoi-mation  of  the  prisoner. 

^•^ Although  an  addition  can  be  made  that  shall  meet  the  present 
wants  of  the  commonweal lih,  and  secure  ample  provisions  for  tbe  fn* 
tnre,  it  has  been  called  in  question  by  some,  whether  another  site  can- 
ncjt  be  selected  that  shall  meet  the  w^onts  of  the  commonwealth  more 
fully,  and  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  stale. 

**"  In  view  of  this  suggestion^  the  committee  have  visited  Quincy  and 
Fltchburg,  and  thoroughly  invesligfited  the  suhject  of  removal  to  those 
and  other  places  within  the  conrmionweallh  ;  and  ihey  cannot  satisfy 
them^lves,  eidier  from  their  own  convictions,  or  from  the  opinions  of 
those  whom  they  have  called  to  their  aid,  that  tlie  interests  of  the  state 
would  be  promoted  by  the  change.  There  are  many  advantages 
which  the  present  site  has  over  other  localities. 

*^  K  Its  proximity   to   the   capit^al ;  so   that  members  of  the  legts- 
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'  1^    .  ■  -^'  ;    ■2;j'    «'j;;j.*«i'   .•:    o  j.'ri-  o     1!  >•.   D.-f-:'   azic 

J  a'  '.  w.iijii'-.i-i   'yijL.t'.i'j     >j    i--'^-:-    •.:!«    p:rriiiriii    rron. 

■  V     *  >:     iM..    tj*   :PL;'    •.   v.-::.j*       ^.-•■.    •••.*r".'j*r'    V.  .".I     JT^a*    SUC 

«.•.:     :>     iVJ/j'    itiji.ii    Lit    ;/r>^ij« 'i.-  i^'    :.i;/'r .  ii.    pruiir/rUfiL   U'   Die 

:>  ■  V*   ittiitUttif .  ii'^-jii    \\yi   o    '^.;-  fii  s  M**i.      *]'uhi^   jfe  uei»**vec  u-  be-  tte 

>  ■    ('i'/:.:  .  U'i  .  II.  *  iiM5ii   *At.y'i^t     -'.   ■  ■   i.oo!ii:jj<   i«/'jaiiuL 

•  i<«-/  'II  </  I'MA/'  o«^u<.  Lf»  i;uf;i.  «,'y:i^i<;  j  «>itiiio  i^  bciic  tiia*.  mec  iiKr- 
;i  »  v.',rr  *jit'  t  ^Milt:!**;*.  a'  iiu<'  •;•/'/'.  »^  i»«;i  tisi»f  !iiui.  uii*  Iiui:  of  Uie 
I'.  / /•   :     't'/ti*    i(i.-?.Ot   till    }#fi:y^..  Tiiiif.   i^-  <^t/iji     Oviiififj*.     U\    tlii  KUOlfr  HUID- 

*:'/jf  <,oiiiffiiii«A   af<    'jf    opiijivj  .   tiia'    ii<'^4    «>uf«,   aiic   vigilance 

b«j«jj.'.   1^1    i:Ai:l*  ui*;l..^t.  U»t.    pixf  *ji   lit*    *A\t*,tii.,  \'^  ut>*,ffiiJM:  \UK   aillCiUIlX  of 
ii,'r/*  ikUi'fiiy  llji.  V/fiW<;t/..       J'  It.  t^r:»t;w.^  tl«al  tij<    UKiOulj'  u!  ittbOT  augkt 
V,  f/<   iij<;ri:u^;C.  if<  jtjMti«><.  Iv  Yii(.  HUii<,  ut«<:  iiLiif<aniiv  W  tiM;  vrituiiuil. 
'  lii  b«i.'M  vff  KwM^-  iu<:u,  v<>uf  f^^fiiiiiiiM,  <AAi»iiOf  Ujiii;k'^-  tiiat  CQuveo* 


•  l>bw^  JouM,  «tuv«'  dirnkf ,  t'fiiofi  8U«ut,  Jbu»Uifi. 
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ierice,  econotny,  discipline,  health,  accessibility,  or  the  moml  reforma- 
liuii  of  the  convicli  would  bo  promottid  by  the  chnjjge,  even  could  it  bo 
done  without  tlje  sacrifice  of  a  dollar  in  tlie  ouLsel*  But  when  w^takts 
ti>to  consideration  tlmi  ibis  change  cannot  be  ctfccted  without  I  lie  sac* 
rifice  of  at  leost  several  hundred  thousand  dolliir^,  it  would  seem  a 
waste  of  time  to  pursue  it  funhen 

*'^  Therefore,  your  committee  would  hope  that  no  further  delay  l>e 
had  in  tlie  case,  where  the  best  interests  of  tlie  state  are  sutfering 
ilfdty,  but  that  the  ucUon  of  the  legislature  may  be  as  prompt  la  the 
means  of  relief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit. 

*''The  wardeOi  in  his  annual  report,  closing  with  the  Prison  year, 
September  30,  1S49,  sjtaled  the  number  of  prisoners  to  bo  349 — a 
greater  number  than  at  any  former  period,  requiring^  in  some  instaneeSf 
from  two  to  five  to  be  placed  iti  the  sitme  cell  at  nighL  The  number 
is  now  augmented  to  4U0.  It  is  believed  unnecessary  to  go  into  an 
ar^^umeni  to  prove  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  in  this  stale  of 
thingB,  and  at  this  age  of  reform  in  Prison  discipline, 

"  Where  so  much  light  has  been  difllised,  throughout  the  community, 
oti  the  evils  arising  from  herding  men  together  in  the  night  rooms  of  a 
Prison,  of  the  character  of  tltoae  immured  within  its  walls,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  legislature  will  coincide  with  the  yiews  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  make  such  appropriations  as  shall  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  design. 

*^  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  estimates  for  the  octagonal  building, 
and  the  now  Prison,  will  amount  to  $80,822  40.  From  the  statenienta 
made  by  resporisible  nieehanics,  your  committtee  are  authorized  to 
staTe,  that  these,  together  witli  the  remodellingand  fitting  up  cells  within 
the  old  hospital  building,  in  conformiiy  with  the  plans  presented,  and 
such  enlarge menis  and  rcpaii-a  of  the  workshops  as  necesiity  seems 
to  demand,  v^lll  require  an  outlay  of  otve  hundred  thousand  dollarst. 

""*  Your  committee  are  aware  that  this  incurs  an  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  but  where  justice,  hnmanity,  and  the  wants  of  the 
common  wealth  are  so  apparent,  it  cannot  be  that  the  legislature  of 
MaHsachusetts  will  long  withhold  the  means  of  relief- 

^'  All  which  is  rcs[>ectfully  submitted,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing bilL 

^^LYSANDER  RICHARDS, 
'*  CHARLES  THOMPSON, 
*' JEFFERSON   BANCROFT, 
'*JOHN   ODINT,  Jr., 
**jaSEPH    RAYMOND, 
**ALDEN  C.   FIELD." 


"  An  Act  for  the  Enlargement  of  the  State  Prison  at 
Chahlestown, 

"  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Setiale  and  House  of  Rrpresrntativfs  in  Gen- 
eral Court  assembhd^  and  by  the  author  it  t;  of  the  same^  aafolhwa :  — 

"  Sect,  1.  There  shall  be  erected,  within  the  limits  of  the  State  Pris- 
on yard  in  Charlestown,  an  additional  Prison,  between  the  present  old 
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and  new  Prison  buildings,  and  to  connect  with  the  Bame,  said  Priioa  to 
be  built  of  unhamnncred  stone,  in  (general  confonnity  to  the  plan  and 
specifications  which  accompany  this  act,  and  one  hundred  thotuand 
dollars  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
such  erection  and  the  alterations  consequent  thereon. 

'•  Sect.  2.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  two  counnissioners,  who,  with  the  warden  of  the 
Prison,  shall  superintend  the  erection  of  said  additional  Prison,  and 
their  accounts  shall  be  rendered  quarterly  to  the  auditor  of  accounts, 
and  the  governor  is  requested  to  draw  warrants,  from  time  to  time,  for 
their  payment. 

''  Sect.  3.  This  act  sholl  take  eflect  from  and  after  its  " 


Boston,  March  9,  1850. 
Hon.  Lysander  Richards,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Prisons : 

"  Sir, -^  In  conformity  with  your  request  of  the  2d  inst.,  we  have 
prepared  dniwings  and  estimates  of  the  design  submitted  by  us  for  an 
oiilar-^tMTiout  of  the  State  Prison  in  Charlestown,  to  give  accommoda- 
tion for  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  cells;  and  we  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent the  same  for  your  examination,  together  with  a  written  descrip- 
tion tlu?reof. 

"  We  also  submit  a  plan  for  a  proposed  change  in  the  interior  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  old  Prison,  whereby  eighty  additional  cells  may  be 
obtained,  (besides  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  cells  above  named,)  with 
an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

'-'•  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  estimates  for  the  materials  and  la- 
bor have  been  prepared  by  competent  and  skilful  mechanics,  under  the 
direction  of  the  undersigned  ;  that  the  work  and  materials  are  intended 
to  be  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  as  nearly  fire-proof  as 
possible,  avoiding  altogether  the  use  of  wood,  except  for  windows, 
roofs,  and  some  of  the  floors  of  the  "  octagonal  building,"  the  roofs 
being  all  slated. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  might  be 
materially  reduced  should  the  stone  and  brick  work  be  executed  by 
the  prisoners,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  iron  and  wood  work  also. 
A  still  further  reduction  could  l)c  attained,  should  it  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent to  make  the  enlargement  proposed  of  materials  less  fire-proof  than 
contemplated  by  the  estimate  herewith  submitted. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

^'  LOUIS  DWIGHT, 

'-  (iRlDLEY  J.  F.  BRYANT." 

Mechanical  Description. 
"  Description  and  Specifications  for  the  contemplated   enlargement  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  in  Chariestown,  according  to  a  de- 
design  prepared  by  Louis  D  wight  and  Grid  ley  J.  F.  Bryant,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  accompanying  set  of  Drawings. 

The  enlargement  is  to  consist  of  a  new  wing  for  prisoners,  and  an 
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*"  octagonal  buildings*  to  be  used  for  n  k lichen  in  ks  lower  or  basement 
story  ;  for  a  guard-room  and  general  ot!ict*j  in  its  second  story  ;  for  a 
chupel  in  ita  third  story;  and  for  a  hospital^  in  iL^  fourth  atory.  This 
octngoDal  building  is  to  be  locatetl  immedrntely  east  of  the  present  old 
Prison  building,  to  be  joined  immediately  thereto,  and  south  nf  the  present 
rif.*w  Prison,  also  joined  immediately  thereto;  nortii  of  the  intended  new 
wing  for  prisonerSf  and  joined  immediately  thereto;  thus  forming  a  cen- 
tral point,  from  which  the  present  and  the  intended  wings  will  radiate, 
in  a  north,  south,  and  west  direction*  This  octagonal  building  is  to  be 
73  feet  wide,  from  north  to  south,  and  65  feet  wide,  from  east  to  west, 
lu  lower  or  kitchen  floor  is  to  be  at  the  level  of  3  feet  below  the 
flooring  of  the  lower  range  of  eel  la  in  the  present  new  Prison,  and  the 
lieij^ht  of  this  kitchen  will  be  10  feet.  Its  second  or  guard- room  story, 
will  be  29  feet  In  height,  embracing  the  height  of  the  mnge?!  of  cells 
in  the  present  and  intended  wings^  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
£Tuar(Uroom.  Its  chapel  will  be  18  feet,  and  ita  hospital  16  feet  high, 
reaching  to  the  base  of  its  roof,  which  will  rise  m  a  proper  pitch  for 
slating,  from  the  eight  sides  of  the  octagon,  and  intersect.  In  an  octago- 
nal flat,  upon  the  top  of  said  roof,  from  which  an  octagonal  observa* 
tor)'  will  rise  to  the  height  of  31  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  several  stories  of  th^  octagonal  building  w^ill 
receive  light  from  windows  placed  in  the  four  angular  sides,  and  on  the 
east  side  thereof*  The  new  wing  for  prisoners  is  to  measure  90  feet 
long,  and  49  feet  wide.  Its  walls  will  be  41  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  it  will  be  covered  with  a  roof,  at  the  proper  pitch  for  slating,  risin;^ 
from  three  of  its  sides,  and  terminating  in  a  ridge ;  within  this  wiijg 
there  is  to  be  a  block  of  cells,  five  stories  in  height.  Each  cell  will  be 
8|  feet  long,  4A  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  8  inches  high.  The  entire 
blotik  of  cells  will  measure  80  feet  in  length,  and  22  feet  in  width, 
and  39  feet  in  height.  The  spaces  between  the  block  of  eel  U.  on  rliree 
sides,  and  the  exterior  wails  of  the  wings,  are  to  be  appropriated  as 
areas,  ^ — one  9  feet  and  the  other  14  feet  in  width,  and  as  high  as 
the  entire  height  of  the  block  of  ceils  aforesaid.  Within  these  areas, 
at  the  level  of  the  doors  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stories 
of  the  block  of  cells,  iron  galleries  are  to  be  placed  Uie  entire  length 
of  each  side  area*  These  gallories  are  to  be  3  feet  wide,  and  to  com- 
municate with  staircases,  placed  in  Ihe  guard -room  of  the  octagonal 
butkling,  against  the  north  wall  of  ihe  block  of  cells,  for  commuuica- 
tion  with  the  different  stones* 

The  guard-room  floor  is  on  n  ynlform  level  with  the  galleries  of 
ilic  second  story  of  cells,  in  both  the  new  wing  and  the  present  new 
Prison,  thus  yielding  instant  communication  wiih  every  cell,  in  both 
the  wings  of  the  Prison,  from  the  guard-room  floor  of  the  octagonal 
building.  The  access  to  the  chapel  and  hospital  from  the  galleries  of 
the  celtii  will  be  by  staircosc^s,  placed  immediati^ly  above  the  stairs  be- 
fore described.  The  areas  before  named,  outside  of  the  cells  of  the  new 
wing,  will  receive  their  light  from  10  windows,  to  be  placed  in  the  exlerior 
walls  of  the  building.  Each  window  will  measure  8  feel  wide  nnd  26  feel 
high*  Each  cell  will  contain  a  liberal  ventilating  flue,  discharging  into  a 
targe  ventiduct^  to  be  placed  above  the  block  of  cells,  from  which  tho  fiHil 
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air  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  aid  of  lofty  chimneyi,  operated  upon  by  hoai 
i'rom  the  kitchen  and  heating  apparatus,  and  topped  out  with  Emerson^s 
ejecting  ventilators :  orifices  will  also  be  opened  from  the  bo^nital 
and  chapel  of  the  octagonal  building  into  these  lofty  ventilaiing  criim* 
neys. 

Materials.  — All  the  exterior  walls  of  the  enlargement  wiU  be  buitt 
of  granite  ashler,  split  in  regular  courses,  and  backed  up  wtth  jmrd 
burnt  merchantable  bricks,  to  make  a  total  thickness  of  2  feet  to  each 
wall.  The  walls  of  the  octagonal  building  are  to  be  of  granite  and 
brick,  making  a  uniform  total  thickness  with  the  walls  of  the  wiogf^ 
aforesaid.  The  new  block  of  cells  will  be  entirely  of  hard  burnt 
bricks,  with  granite  caps  for  the  door  openings.  The  floors  of  all  the 
cells  and  areas  outside  of  the  same  will  be  of  North  River  flairginc. 
The  doors  of  the  cells  are  all  to  be  of  round  wrought- iron  bars,  and  all 
other  doors  of  wrought  plate  iron ;  the  windows  in  the  exterior  walls 
arc  all  to  be  grated  with  wrought  iron  ;  the  galleries  around  the  cellst 
at  the  level  of  every  story  of  cells,  will  be  of  cast-iron  platen,  supported 
by  wrought-iron  bars  and  cast-iron  columns.  The  guard^room  floor,  form* 
ing  also  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen,  is  to  be  wood  fruming*  The  ceiling 
over  the  areas  around  the  cells  will  be  of  wrought  iron,  suspended  from 
wrought-iron  bars.  The  orifices  of  the  ventilators  are  all  to  be  of  cast 
iron,  in  cast  frames ;  a  wrought  iron  bedstead  is  to  be  put  up  in  each 
cell.  All  the  staircases  are  to  be  of  wrought  and  cost  iron.  The  floors 
of  the  chapel  and  hospital,  together  with  the  roof  over  the  octagppal 
building,  are  to  be  wood  framing,  as  also  the  roof  over  tlie  new  wiqa 
of  the  Prison.  All  the  window  frames  and  sashes  are  to  be  of  woo^ 
and  glazed.  The  outside  of  the  roofs  will  be  slated,  and  copper  gut-^ 
tors  will  extend  on  all  sides  of  the  octagonal  buifdmg,  and  on  the  three 
sides  of  the  new  wing.  The  observatory  is  to  be  of  wood,  its  guttem 
and  domes  of  copper.  No  interior  finish  is  intended  in  the  buUding, 
the  brick  and  stone  walls  being  simply  whitewashed  with  lime.  Tm 
ceilings  of  the  chapel  and  hospital  will  be  plastered. 


General  Description. 

The  important  points  which  have  been  considered,  in  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  State  Prison,  of  a  general  character,  are,  convetdenct^ 
security^  supervision^  classification^  lights  heat^  ventiiaiion^  cfeansing, 
solitary  confinement  at  nightj  employment^  instmciion^  kumanity^  disci- 
plitic,  order y  security  against  fire^  extension. 

Convenience.  —  The  kitchen  being  central,  tlie  food  is  passed  out 
from  the  kitchen  to  each  area  in  each  Prison,  north,  south,  and  west. 
The  kitchen  is  also  easy  of  access  from  the  guard-room.  The  guard- 
room,  being  directly  over  the  kitchen,  and  easy  of  access  from  thesomot 
has  the  staircases  of  the  different  Prisons  arranged  on  its  sides,  from 
which  an  easy  and  immediate  supervision  is  had  without  going  out 
doors,  and  without  leaving  the  guard's  usual  station,  to  look  afler  con- 
victs, in  passing  to  and  from  the  celb  to  the  shops,  yard,  chapel,  and 
hospital.    The  chapel  and  hospital,  being  in  the  centml  building,  ars 
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easy  of  access  from  the  old  Prison  ^  the  present  new  Prison,  nnd  the 
proposed  new  wing  ;  and  atl  this  without  going  out  doors,  on  the  Sab- 
]y\\h  or  in  the  night.  This  is  a  great  conveniencui  besides  the  greater 
security  against  escape,  nnd  the  less  expense  in  guarding  auch  move- 
ments. It  is  diffienit  fo  ihink  of  an}"  nr rai^geiTient  or  distribution  of  the 
buildings  which  would  secure  aa  great  ctmveninice, 

Sefurily,  —  The  guurd-rooni,  being  in  the  eentrc,aod  having  in  open 
view  the  interior  of  all  the  Prisons,  north,  xvcst,  and  south,  and  also  the 
external  yards  and  spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  several  Prisons^  if  any 
prisoner  is  out  of  his  c«^ll  when  he  ought  not  to  l>e,  or  out  of  his  place 
without  a  permit,  he  is  immediately  seen  and  called  to  an  account.  The 
great  security  of  this  arrangement  is  illustrated,  in  contrast  with  the 
present  new  Prison^  which  is  Htr  remtjved  from  the  guard-room,  so  that 
the  guard,  in  the  guard-room,  knows  nothing  of  what  is  going  on,  by 
night  or  by  day,  in  the  new  Prison,  unless  an  alarm  bell  is  rung  ;  and 
then  several  doors,  with  heavy  fastenings,  are  to  be  opened  and  shut^ 
and  a  distance  of  ten  rods,  or  more,  passed  over,  before  the  guard  ou 
duty,  in  the  guard -room,  can  come  to  the  relief  of  the  sentinel  in  the 
new  Prison*  By  the  proposed  new  arrangement  of  the  guard-room,  the 
guard  on  duty,  in  the  guard-room,  ts  in  sight  and  hearing  of  all  the  cells, 
galleries,  fastenings,  windows,  and  areas,  not  only  in  the  new  Prison, 
but  in  the  new  extension,  and  in  the  halts  of  the  old  Prison,  One  man, 
therefore,  on  duly  in  the  guard*  room,  with  the  proposed  new  arrangement, 
has  such  facilities  of  supervision,  inspection,  and  easy  access,  that  he 
can  do  as  much  with  one  assistant,  for  the  security  of  all  the  Prisons,  as 
one  man  witli  three  assist&nts  caj>  do  with  the  present  arrangement. 
Besides,  the  eye  of  the  guard  on  duly^  in  the  guard-room,  being  placed 
in  a  central  position  of  supen'ision  and  power,  and  this  being  known  by 
ail  the  convicts,  t!jat  the  moment  any  one  of  ihem  is  out  of  place  and 
does  not  keep  time,  he  will  be  seen  (roin  the  guard -room,  the  impression 
becomes  universal,  ihai  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  escape  detection,  in 
any  attempt  to  escape.  The  security  is  thus  greatly  increased  by  the 
f»ropos«d  const  met  ion.  Even  a  greater  number  of  prisoners  can  be 
safely  kept  In  greater  security,  wilh  fewer  sentinels  on  duty,  than  in  the 
Prison  as  now  arranged,  An  open  iron  fence  is  to  separate  llje  passage 
of  the  convicts  from  the  kitchen  to  the  Prison  staircases. 

Supervision.  —  The  supervision  from  ihe  gtiard-room  is  easy  to  the 
khchen  ;  it  extends  through  the  octagon  windows  la  ihe  great  entrance 
of  the  Prison  grounds ;  to  the  west  side  of  ilie  new  wing,  in  the  proposed 
extension  ;  to  the  superintendent's  house  and  tts  entmnce  ;  to  the  south 
side  and  entrance  of  the  old  Prison,  prcf^ent  guard-room,  and  deputy 
kee perl's  house,  and  entrance  to  the  present  gnrdeu  ;  to  the  present 
yard  north  of  the  old  Prison,  cast  of  the  stone  sheils,  south  of  the  black- 
smith's sliop,  and  west  of  the  present  chaptd  and  kitchen  ;  to  each  of 
the  areas  unobstrueted,  in  the  present  new  Prison,  with  all  its  staircases, 
gal  lories^  doors,  windows,  and  fastenings;  to  the  east  outside  of  the 
present  new  Prison  and  the  proposed  extension  ;  to  each  of  the  areas, 
and  all  the  staircases,  galleries,  doors,  fastenings,  and  windows,  in  ihtrnew 
wing  in  the  proposed  extension,  and  to  all  the  three  upper  halts  in  the 
east  wing  of  the  old  Prison.     Such  extensive  supervision,  inside  and  out- 
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side,  from  one  room,  is  favorable  to  convenience,  security,  economy,  and 
labor.  Tbe  supervision  is  as  great  on  tbis  plan  as  can  easily  be  designed. 
CI  ossification,  —  If  classification  according  to  crime,  according  to 
beliavior  in  prison,  according  to  the  number  of  times  committed,  or 
ncconiing  to  age  and  length  of  scnicnce,  or  any  other  classification,  to 
the  number  of  four  classes,  should  hcre^after  be  deemed  wise,  the  con- 
struction, according  to  the  plan  proposed  in  this  extension,  would  admit 
of  four  classes,  one  on  each  side  of  each  of  the  north  and  south  wings. 
This  is  greater  provision  for  classification  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  as  great  as  is  likely  to  be  considered  wise  or  necessary,  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Light.  — The  proposed  extension  will  secure  large  light  to  the  guard- 
room, the  new  chapel,  and  hospital,  and  to  the  areas  around  the  new 
wing  proposed,  by  numerous  large  windows.  The  areas  around  the 
cells  in  the  wing,  being  lighted  by  ten  large  windows,  will  bo  almost 
as  light  as  an  open  court;  and  the  cells  being  lighted  by  the  orifices  in 
an  open  grated  door  of  round  iron,  from  top  to  bottom,  two  feet  wide 
by  six  and  a  half  high,  the  cells  will  be  as  light  as  an  ordinary  room  in 
a  dwelling-house,  or  as  an  ordinary  workshop.  The  cell  doors  being 
^'onstructed  as  hern  mentioned,  the  same  quantity  of  light  as  is  now 
Msod  in  the  areas  of  the  present  new  Prison  would  give  much  more 
light  to  the  cells  in  the  new  wing  according  to  the  pro[)Osed  extension. 
Special  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  good  and  sufficient  natural  light, 
during  the  day,  for  all  the  parts  of  the  extension  here  mentioned,  also 
for  an  economical  and  satisfactory  use  of  artificial  light  in  the  evening, 
for  the  prisoners  to  read  in  their  cells,  and,  in  the  night,  for  the  night- 
watch  to  guard  against  escape  from  the  inside,  and  mischievous  approach 
from  the  outside.  The  sunlight,  also,  has  iiad  provision  made  for 
receiving  it  early  in  the  morning,  at  noonday,  and  in  tiie  aAernoon, 
for  purposes  of  early  rising,  health,  and  economy.  The  light,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  plan,  is  as  well  as  in  any  plan  which  has  been 
suggested. 

Heat.  —  Heat,  being  generated  in  the  kitchen  or  guard-room,  in  the 
form  of  hot  air,  steam,  or  hot  water,  may  be  distributed,  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  ease,  to  the  chapel  and  hospital  over  the  guard-room,  and  to 
j  any  and  all  the  areas  opening  into  it  and  extending  from  it.     Whatever 

i  1  mode  of  heating  is  adopted,  the  plan  admits  of  an  easy  and  economical 

\  application.     This  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  great(jst  experience 

\  \  in  warming  large  buildings.     Whatever  diflerence  of  opinion  there  may 

j  I  be  in  regard  to  warm  air,  hot  water,  or  steam,  as  the  medium  of  con- 

j:  vcying  hea',  this  structure,  as  proposed,  admits  of  either,  as  a  tree 

j ;  extends  its  (runk  and  branches  from  the  root. 

I  Vc.niilalion. — To  take  away  impure  air  from   the  kitchen,  guard- 

;  .  room,  chapel,  and  hospital,  and  from  the  north  and  south  wings,  a  large 

I  circular  chimney  and  flue  are  provided  on  each  of  the  north,  east,  and 

i  south  sides  of  the  central  building,  to  be  acted  upon  by  heat  generated 

\  I  below  in  the  kitchen  and  guard-room ;  and  to  take  away  impure  air, 

, '  from  the  areas  and  the  cells,  a  ventilator  is  provided  in  every  cell,  eight 

'\  inches  square,  starting  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  each  cell,  in  the  centre 

I  I  wall,  and  extending,  entirely  separate  from  every  other  ventilator,  to 
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ibe  top  of  the  block,  where  il  is  connect^  with  a  large  ventiduct,  carried 
on  the  top  of  the  block  of  cells  to  the  tall  cenlml  chimney*,  to  be  lopped 
out  with  ventiktors/whkh  shall  not  freeze  up,  nor  m&ke  a  noise,  nor 
smoke,  nor  work  the  wrong  way,  nor  conduct  ihe  mln  or  snow  intoth© 
huildtni?.  The  ventilator  of  each  cell  has  iwo  openings,  one  on  a  level 
wilh  the  floor,  eight  inches  aquare^and  one  on  a  level  with  the  under 
side  of  the  ceilings  of  the  cells,  of  the  same  siae  ]  each  of  them  made 
wirh  a  cast-iron  box  and  a  slide,  to  open  and  shut  at  plejisure.  Ordi- 
narily the  lower  one  may  be  shut,  the  night  vessel  being  se I  within  and 
shut  up,  tho  upper  being  open  to  lake  off  the  impure  air  of  the  cell, 
which  will  create  a  current  to  increase  the  draught  from  the  orifice  in 
the  siime  ventilator,  al  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  If  the  cell  is  lo  be  used 
Its  a  place  of  punishment  for  misdemeanor,  each  cell  ejo  used  is  pro- 
vided with  an  orifice,  eight  inches  square,  in  the  wall  between  the  cell 
and  the  area,  so  that,  wlien  the  solid  door  is  closed,  on  the  outer  edge 
ofthu  wall,  this  small  orifice  being  provided  with  a  east- iron  box  and 
a  slide,  il  can  be  opened  to  give  sufiicicnt  air  while  the  cell  is  darkened. 
To  supply  pure  air  in  the  area,  in  mild  and  pleasant  weather,  large 
windows  ure  provided  in  the  external  wall  of  the  areas,  kitchen,  giiard- 
rfjom,  hospital,  and  chapel,  which  are  g rated  with  round  iron  and  glazed, 
admitting  of  being  opened  and  shut;  and,  In  the  external  wall  of  each 
are^,  once  in  twent>^  feet,  on  a  level  with  the  tloor-,  are  provided  orifices, 
six  inches  on  ihe  outside,  and  eight  inchf^  on  the  instde,  pitching  out- 
ward and  downward,  to  take  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  each  aroa* 
With  SLich  appliances  the  veutilaiion  is  secured. 

Cleansing  Apartments. — ^The  basement  story  of  the  east  wing,  in 
the  old  Prison,  will  furnish  convenient  apartments,  where  prisoneri  may 
be  received  and  cleansed,  having  llieir  filthy  garments  desiroyed,  if 
necessary,  before  they  are  received  into  the  new  Prison,  when  extended 
m  pro[}osed,  provided  any  other  place  than  that  now  used  should  ho 
required  for  such  a  purjKJSO, 

S&Ulartf  Conjintimnt  at  Night — ^The  necessity  of  this  extension  is 
to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  being  placed  together  at  night,  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  in  a  room,  as  at  present,  in  ihe  case  of  about  one  hun- 
rlred  convicts,  and  lo  provide  a  snflicieut  numher  of  cella  to  separate 
them  one  tlrom  another.  The  cells  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  a  sen- 
tinel on  duly,  in  the  area  in  fri>nt  of  the  cells,  in  a  good  degree  to  pre- 
vent evil  communicatjon.  To  effect  tins  object,  one  hundred  and  fifly 
additional  cells  arc  provided,  which  will  give  about  fifty  more  cells  than 
U.e  present  number  of  jirisoners* 

The  doors  of  ihe  cf^lls  are  placed  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall,  so  as 
lo  leave  a  rt^eess  on  the  outside  of  the  coll  3oor,  and  thus  prevent  the 
eve  of  the  prisoner  Crom  looking  along  the  galleries  and  areas,  on  the 
right  and  left,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  sentinel  This  recesi 
increases  the  difficulty  of  communieation  from  cell  to  cell,  and  enables 
the  sentinel  more  eansily  to  detect  the  prisonei^  in  attempting  to  com- 
municate* 

In  case  of  continued  attempts,  certain  cells  are  provided  with  tight 
doors  or  shutters,  lo  c!oRe  over  the  open  doors*  The  prisoners  can  not 
only  l;e  separated  at  nighty  but  evil  communication,  afler  they  are  so 
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separated,  can  be  moiB  easily  prevented  than  whefe  ih&f  nm  abut  up  la 
cells  so  constructed  and  arranged,  that  the  whole  dependence  is  placed, 
for  preventing  evil  communication,  on  constructioti,  without  supervision ; 
and  also  more  efTectually  than  in  the  present  new  Prisoi^,  where  the 
cells  are  constructed  with  the  open  grated  doors,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  wall,  and  the  prisoners  can  more  easily  watch  the  sentinel  and  com- 
municate from  coll  to  cell.  The  cells  are  also  large  enough  to  admit 
of  solitary  labor. 

Employment,  —  The  west  area  in  the  new  wing,  in  the  propoiad 
extension,  is  14  feet  wide,  and  has  5  large  windows.  U  Is  70  lb«l 
long,  and  under  perfect  supervision  from  the  guard-roam  ;  so  that 
it  can,  at  any  time,  be  made  a  good  workshop  for  a  large  number  of 
prisoners.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  shoemakem  and  tailors,  who 
may  be  arranged  on  seats,  in  two  rows,  with  their  faces  towards  Am 
south,  and  their  backs  towards  the  guard-room,  so  that  the  master 
mechanic,  with  his  seat  and  bench  next  the  guard-room,  may  overvso 
them,  without  being  overseen  by  them. 

Instruction,  —  Instruction  may  be  communicated^  at  the  cell  doors,  hw 
the  teachers.  It  may  be  obtained  from  books,  at  the  cell  doom,  wluco 
arc  better  constructed  for  light  than  the  cell  doors  of  the  present  new 
Prison ;  and  the  windows  opposite  the  doors  are  much  larger,  and  gita 
more  light,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells.  It  may  be  commu* 
nicated  also  in  the  chapel,  in  the  Sabbath  school,  which  can  be  con*  \  ^ 
tinued  all  the  year,  as  it  cannot  be  in  the  present  chapel  durmg  the 
heat  of  summer,  on  account  of  the  bummg  beat  of  the  preseni  low  and 
crowded  chapel.  The  proposed  new  chapel  is  alifo  so  situated,  that  it 
may  be  used  for  an  evening  school,  for  a  portion  of  the  younger  class 
of  more  ignorant  convicts,  without  endangering  the  security  of  the  Prison.. 

If  the  laws  should  provide,  as  the  late  law  of  New  York  does,  and 
the  present  law  of  England,  for  the  school  teacher  or  teachem  in  PruMKi, 
the  structure  here  proposed  will  greatly  favor  the  operation  of  such  a 
law.  The  new  chapel  is  more  commodious  than  the  old  chapel^  is 
better  lighted,  better  aired  and  ventilated,  and  less  heated  with  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  summer^s  sun.  Good  provision  is  made,  in  the 
proposed  extension,  for  instruction. 

Humanity,  —  Humanity  is  regarded  in  the  larger  provision  of  hos- 
pital accommodations  ;  in  the  more  elevated  place  of  the  hospital  \  m 
its  convenient  access  from  all  the  cells  ;  in  its  better  light  and  ventita* 
tion.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when 
diseases  most  commonly  prevail  at  the  Prison,  and  when  the  present 
hospital  accommodations  have  been  found  inadeqiiate«  It  is  true,  that 
the  general  health  of  this  Prison  has  been  remarkably  good,  and  the  j 
deaths  very  few,  and  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  ^w ;  but  stitl* 
there  have  been  times  when  the  proposed  new  hospital  would  have  been 
a  great  good  in  allaying  apprehension,  and  in  administering  to  the  com* 
fort  and  health  of  the  sick. 

Discipline,  —  Besides  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  proposed 
extension,  for  the  solitary  confinement,  at  nighty  of  all  the  prisoners, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  discipline  that  deserves  the  name,  the 
provision  of  shutters,  or  tight  outer  doors,  to  close  over  the  inner  doors 
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of  the  cells,  to  correct  misdemeanor,  is  a  provision,  In  a  Prison  struc- 
ture»  which  should  be  extended  to  as  mnny  cells  as  any  probable  num- 
ber of  disorderly  prisoners.  The  fact  that  the  doors  are  there,  and  may 
so  easily  be  shtjt,  is  a  great  means  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
orderly acts.  They  are  very  important,  among  ihe  appliances  necessary 
to  eoforce  good  discipline,  and  will,  in  many  cases,  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses for  correction  of  misdemeanor,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  severer  meaas. 

Order.  —  The  parts  are  simple,  uniform,  and  easily  overlooked  ; 
with  few  hiding-places,  easy  supervision,  great  security,  convenient 
grouping  and  distribution,  (]uick  access  and  notification ;  all  favorable 
to  the  prevention  of  what  ought  not  to  be,  and  the  attainment  of  what 
ought  to  be.     It  is  a  building  favorable  to  order. 

Security  against  Fire.  —  If  the  covering  of  the  areas  arc  iron,  thu 
Prison  is  nearly  a  fire -proof  building ;  nothing  about  the  Prison  part^ 
but  the  frame  of  the  roof,  and  the  boards  beneath  the  slate,  being  com- 
bustible^ 

Extension.  —  Extension,  hereafter,  to  meet  any  future  probable  wants 
of  the  commonwealth,  is  secured  without  disturbing  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  kitchen,  gunrd*room,  chapel,  and  hospital,  by  erecting  a 
block  of  cells  within  the  external  walls  of  the  old  Prison  building,  which 
would  open  to  a  perfect  supervision  oud  convenient  access  from  ihe 
centre  building,  and  also  by  adding  another  story  to  the  present 
new  dormitory  buildings  Besides,  such  an  addition  would  improve  the 
light  and  aspect  of  said  building,  and  would  not  be  attended  with  great 
expense.  In  this  way,  with  a  moderate  outlay,  an  extension  may  be 
made  to  accommodate  a  large  addinonal  number  of  prisoners,  should 
the  wants  of  the  commonwealth  demand  it. 

Conclusion.  — Thus,  as  proposed,  a  plan  is  submitted,  in  which  the 
following  important  points  have  been  duly  considered,  viz* :  Con- 
venience, security,  supervision,  classification,  light,  heat,  ventilation, 
cleansing,  solitary  confinement  at  night,  employment,  instruction,  hu- 
manity, discipline,  order,  and  extension. ^^ 


STATE  PRISON  IN  EHODE  ISLAND. 


This  IS  united,  iti  its  buildings  and  government,  with  the 
County  Prison  of  Providence.  These  Prisons  together  con- 
tained, during  the  last  year,  ati  average  number  of  84  and  a 
fraction  ;  of  whom  26  and  a  fraction  were  in  the  Stale  Prison 
department.  The  number  of  prisoners,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  the  State  Prison,  was  28 — an  increase  of  8  from  the 
GomiTiencement  of  the  year. 

Pardons.  —  The  nimjber  of  pardons  was  4 — as  many  as  the 
number  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence. 

Deaths,  —  The  number  of  deaths  was  2. 

Escapes.  —  Escapes,  none. 

NN 
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Expenses.  —  The  expenses  above  earnings,  of  both  PkisonSi 

were  $5087. 

Improvements.  —  The  inspectors,  in  their  report,  call  the 
attention  of  the  government  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
immediate  enlargement  of  the  workshop,  and  the  erection  of 
an  additional  number  of  cells.  They  say  the  warden  has  been 
coin|»clled  to  confine  three  prisoners  in  each  cell,  which  they 
believe  to  be  injurious  to  their  health,  as  well  as  to  neutralize 
all  efforts  for  improvement  in  morals.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  an  extension  of  the  Prison,  as  liere  set  forth  by  the  inspec- 
tors, was  brought  before  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  con- 
sideration in  February.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
to  effect  the  object;  commissioners  were  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  structure  ;  plans,  with  specifications,  which  are  here- 
with submitted,  were  procured  of  an  extension,  which  should 
combine  the  imix)rtant  principles  of  an  improved  Prison  dis- 
ci])li!ie.  Here,  too,  as  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  quite  remarkable 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  present  buildings  admits  of  an 
extension,  from  a  central  point  of  observation,  which  shall  bring 
the  ])resent  buildings  into  a  grouping,  convenient  and  econom* 
iccil,  admitting  of  an  easy  and  thorough  supervision,  better 
security  against  escape  and  fire,  and  a  much  more  simple  and 
easy  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 


DESCKIPTION  OF  THE  EXTEXSIOX  OF  THE  STATE  PRISON,  R.  I.. 
DESIGNED  BY  LOUIS  DWIGHT  AND  GRIDLEY  J.  F.  BRYANT. 

General  Description. 

The  important  general  principles  which  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  plans  herewith  submitted  for  the  extension  of  the  Prison 
in  the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  are,  1st,  convenience ;  2d, 
supervision;  3d,  security  ;  4th,  classification  ;  5th,  solitary  confinement 
nt  night ;  6th,  employment ;  7th,  instruction  ;  8th,  humanity ;  9th,  light ; 
10th,  heat;  11th,  ventilation  ;  12th,  water  and  cleansing;  13th,  disci- 
pline ;  14th,  order  ;  15th,  security  against  fire ;  16th,  extension  ;  17tb, 
conclusion. 

\st.  Convenience.  —  The  new  wing  of  the  proposed  extension  is  in 
a  soutli-wcst  direction  from  the  present  stand  and  apartments  of  the 
master  shoemaker,  who  has  charge  of  tlio  shoe  business  in  the  present 
Prison.  This  stand,  or  place  of  business,  is  in  a  space  into  which  there 
is  a  door  of  entrance  through  the  rear  wall  of  the  keeper's  house, 
directly  opposite  the  front  door  of  said  house,  and  is  situated  between 
the  house  and  the  corridor  of  the  State  Prison.  This  space  is  about 
25  feet  square,  having  the  rear  of  the  keeper's  house  on  the  east,  the 
corridor  between  the  cells  of  the  State  Prison  on  the  west^and  the  open 
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yards  on  the  north  and  south.     It  has  a  door  of  entmoce,  already 
scfibed,  on  the  east  side,  from  the  rear  of  the  ceiitral  hall  in  thf 


de- 


!  in  the  keeper  s 

house »  It  is  not  separated  by  a  partition  on  the  west  from  eiilier  the 
first  or  second  story  of  the  State  Prison,  hut  staircases  lead  from  it  into 
the  second  story  of  cells  in  the  Stale  Prison.  It  has  a  door  and  win- 
do  v^  both  on  the  north  side  and  on  the  south  side. 

The  proposed  extension  ^  soutlierly  from  this  stand  or  space,  which 
w^e  sha!!  hereafter  call  in  this  description  the  ^iard*room.  The  guard- 
room may  be  used  as  such  by  day  and  by  night,  and  also  as  the  great 
business  room,  and  au|jer\'i3or*s  room,  of  the  Prison.  Ii  b  large  enough 
for  the  purpose,  centra]  in  its  localioni  and  easy  of  access  from  east, 
west,  north,  and  south.  All  iho  contemplated  e.\tension  of  the  eslab- 
lishment  ts  located^  in  llie  accompanying  plans,  with  reference  to 
convonience^  distribution,  and  management  from  the  central  guard' 
roam, 

2fL  Supervuion.  — From  the  central  guard-room,  the  door  and  win- 
dow on  the  south  stde  of  said  room  open  directly  mto  the  urea  of  the 
new  wing,  extending  southerly  in  front  of  a  breastwork  of  cells  four 
stories  high»  the  space  in  front  of  them  being  20  feet  wide  and 
85  feet  long.  This  area,  from  side  to  side  and  end  to  end,  wnth 
the  windows  on  the  east  side  and  the  breast ivork  of  cells  on  the  w^est 
side,  together  with  the  staircase  leading  to  the  cells,  and  with  the 
galleries  in  front  of  the  cells,  the  door  openings  to  the  cells  and  ihe 
fastenings  of  the  doors^  are  all  under  supervision  from  the  door  and 
window  of  the  guard* room.  The  same  man  who  has  this  power  of 
snpervision  from  the  guard- room  over  tho  proposed  extension,  has 
supervision  over  the  area  between  the  cells  of  the  Slate  Prison,  and  he 
tciil  have,  with  tlte  same  ease,  over  an  extension  which  may  be  here- 
after proposed  in  a  northerly  direction.  This  power  of  supervision 
from  the  guard- room  will  be  very  great, 

3d,  Scrurit^. — ^The  security  of  the  Prison,  in  the  proposed  exten- 
sion, will  not  only  bo  promoted  by  the  jiro posed  extension,  but  by  the 
construction*  It  is  a  Prison  mthin  a  Prison.  The  cells  are  arranged 
on  a  centre  wall  opening  outward,  with  a  wall  of  enclosure,  extending 
around  the  whole,  over  which  a  roof  extends  from  one  outer  wall  to  the 
other,  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  block  of  cells,  and  enclosing  the  cells 
on  either  side  of  the  centre  wall,  and  the  areas  in  front  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same.  These  outer  walls  cannot  be  scaled*  The  effect  of  this 
construction  ia  to  increase  the  security  manifold,  because  a  prisoner 
who  breaks  out  of  his  cell  breaks  into  some  other  cell,  or  into  the  area, 
in  which  he  is  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  guard ;  and,  af^er  all,  has  an- 
other wall  to  break,  which  must  be  broken  in  sight  of  the  guard.  This 
is  an  advantage  of  the  proposed  construction,  which  greatly  increaws 
the  security  beyond  that  of  a  structure  where  the  cells  are  arranged  on 
the  outer  walk 

4th.  Cia^sijlciitiojh  —  The  elassliication  may  be  according  to  crime, 
age,  frequency  of  conviction,  behavior  in  Prison,  on  difTerent  sides  of 
the  wall,  and  on  different  galleries  of  either  side.  Or,  the  cells  being 
large,  light,  and  airy,  it  may  be  a  claasiBcalion  amounting  to  an  entire 
separation  by  day  and  by  night,  which  is  a  classification  equal  to  the 
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whole  number  of  prisoners.  This  may  he  done,  if  found  necenaiy  or 
useful,  in  the  proposed  plan  of  extension.  The  structure  admits  of  it; 
although  so  large  a  classification  is  not  the  system  contemplated  in  the 
structure. 

bth.  Solitary  Confinement  at  Night.  —  The  number  of  cells  in  the 
proj)oscd  extension  is  72  —  a  number  equal,  for  the  present,  to  any 
probable  number  of  prisoners,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
place  two  or  more  prisoners  in  the  same  cell  at  night.  This  principle 
of  Prison  discipline,  of  fundamental  importance,  in  which  all  persons 
are  of  one  opinion,  is  effectually  secured  in  the  above  plan. 

6//1.  Employment.  —  The  space  or  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  block 
of  cells  is  a  good  place  for  employment,  being  large,  light,  airy,  secure 
against  fire,  under  supervision,  and  of  easy  access  from  the  guard-room 
and  cells,  without  endangering  the  security  of  the  Prison  by  passing 
out  duors  to  other  workshops.  It  is  made  20  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long 
for  the  purpose. 

The  cells,  also,  arc  large  enough,  light  enough,  and  convenient  of 
access  enough  to  be  used  for  labor,  although  this  is  not  the  system  con- 
templated, except  as  correction  for  misdemeanor. 

7th,  Instruction.  —  The  area  in  front  of  the  cells  is  a  convenient  and 
suitable  place  for  morning  and  evening  prayers,  for  public  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  for  a  Sabbath  school,  for  a  day  or  evening  school,  widiout 
at  all  endangering  the  security  of  the  Prison,  and  without  closing  the 
supervision  of  the  prisoners  for  a  single  instant.  The  recess,  also,  in 
front  of  each  cell  door,  furnishes  a  convenient  place  for  a  teacher  to 
stand  unobserved,  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  useful  communication 
in  private. 

8th.  Humanity.  —  An  airy,  light,  well-ventilated,  and  convenient  hos- 
pital is  made,  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  upper  story  of  cells,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  wing,  by  extending  the  galleries  across  to  the  outer 
wall,  on  both  sides  of  the  block  of  cells,  making  a  floor  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  third  story  of  cells ;  so  that,  in  the  upper  story,  the  whole 
width  and  about  20  feet  in  length  of  the  whole  building  may  be  sepa- 
nitod  from  the  remaining  part,  by  a  partition  on  the  north,  or  by  slide 
doors  drawn  out  from  the  centre  wall,  and  extending  to  the  outer  walls 
on  either  side.  These  doors  will  be  a  partition  when  drawn  out,  sep- 
arating the  hospital  in  the  upper  story  from  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Prison.  When  shoved  back  in  the  centre  wall,  they  will  be  out  of  sight, 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  supervision  from  the  area  and  the  guard-room. 
By  extending  a  partition  across  the  area,  at  the  south  end  of  the  block 
of  cells,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  door  as  high  and  as  wide  as  the  space 
itself,  which  being  shut  will  make  two  hospitals,  and  when  opened 
against  the  wall  will  leave  an  open  space  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  Prison,  as  large  as  the  area,  at  the  south  end  of  the  block  of  cells. 
This  arrangement  provides  good  hospital  accommodations,  where  the 
space,  the  light,  the  air,  the  supervision,  and  the  access  are  all  adapted 
to  the  use  and  the  probable  demand.  In  this  provision  for  the  sick, 
humanity  has  been  duly  considered.  Humanity  has  also  been  care- 
fully considered  in  providing  a  structure  where  all  the  humane  principles 
of  an  improved  Prison  discipline  may  be  easily  carried  out. 
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Otfu  Light  —  Large  light  is  secured  by  day  through  8  windows, 
each  22  feet  by  8,  in  the  external  walls,  so  as  to  make  the  area  around 
the  cells  almost  as  light  as  an  open  court  ;  and  the  cells  are  provided 
with  an  open  graied  door  from  top  to  biMtom,  made  of  upright  bars  of 
round  iron  |  of  an  inch  in  dtumeter,  sepamted  from  each  other  1| 
inches,  and  cross  bars  2^  inches  wide,  and  f  of  an  inch  thick,  placed  18 
inches  apart  The  doors  thus  constructed,  being  G^  feet  high  and  2 
feet  wide,  will  admit  good  aod  suirjclent  light  from  the  sun  by  day,  and 
from  gas  light  or  oil  in  the  area  by  night.  The  sunlight,  too,  will 
strike  silrongly  upon  the  area  and  breastwork  of  cells  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  east  side;  so  tlial  ihe  proposed  extensioti  favors  good  sun<' 
light. 

IQlk  HcaL  —  The  structure  of  the  proposed  extension  is  altogether 
favorable  to  the  application  of  the  heal  of  the  sun  by  day^  which  is 
favorable  to  health,  and  it  admits  of  the  application  of  artificial  heat 
from  furnaces,  grates,  hot  wafer  or  steam,  whichever  may  be  preferred. 
We  contemplate, as  most  simple,  convenient,  effectual,  and  economical, 
hcjiting  by  steam-pipes,  extending  around  the  area,  near  the  fioor,  under 
the  w^indows,  to  be  covered  with  a  box  18  inches  thiek  and  18  inches 
high,  into  which  pure  air  shall  be  admitted  through  orifices  in  the  outer 
wall  J  and  distributed,  when  warmed,  into  the  area,  and  thence  through 
the  cell  doors  into  the  cells. 

The  construction  of  the  Prison,  being  a  Prison  within  a  Prison,  is 
favorable  to  warmth  in  winter,  and  a  pleasant,  cool,  and  healthful  tem- 
perature in  summer, 

1  ith.  Ventilation.  —  The  heating  apparatus  is  a  ventilating  one,  in- 
asmuch as  pure  air  from  without  Is  drawn  into  the  box  around  the 
Hieam-pipes,  there  to  be  warmed  and  thrown  into  the  area  around  the 
celK  The  impure  air  js  conveyed  off  through  the  cells  into  flues  in 
the  centre  wall,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  ihe  block  of  cells,  where  the 
foul  air  is  admitted  into  two  veniidocts,  each  one  conducted  with  an 
Emerson's  ventilator  through  the  roof*  With  these  means  of  ventila- 
tion, together  with  the  large  windows  in  the  external  walls  on  both  sides 
of  the  building,  made  to  open  and  shut,  ttie  block  of  cells  having  an 
area  all  around  it,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  in  which  large  quantities 
of  air  may  freely  pass,  promion  is  made  for  good  and  abundant  sup- 
plies of  pure  air, 

IWi.  IVnter  and  Cleansing.  —  Provision  should  be  made  of  troughs 
and  vats  to  save  all  the  rain  water  from  the  roofs,  and  to  supply  from 
other  sources  all  deficiency,  so  that,  from  an  elevation,  water  may  be 
let  on  every  cell  for  purposes  of  quenching  thirst,  bathing,  cleansing  the 
person,  cells,  galleries,  and  corridora. 

In  the  basement  of  the  extension  are  the  apartments  for  heating, 
cleaning,  and  purifying  purposes.  These  things  are  all  provided  with 
convenient  and  appropriate  spaces,  in  the  plan  of  extension  herewith 
submitted. 

lyM,  Discipline.  — In  this  structure,  where  the  separation  can  be 
com[j!ete  by  night,  under  supervision  by  day  and  by  night,  to  prevent 
nil  communication,  with  places  for  employment  of  suitable  siice  and 
proper  adaptation,  and  with  cells  so  coEistruet^d  as  to  admit  of  t^einir 
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darkened  or  made  places  of  lalior,  and  with  places  for  instmction, 
monil,  religious,  and  ordinary,  during  the  week,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  if 
the  discipline  is  not  good  and  reformatory,  and  the  labor  productivCt  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  structure,  but  of  the  administration.  Care- 
ful, attentive,  experienced,  and  thorough,  well-trained  keepers  can 
answer  with  patient  and  continual  effort  the  reasonable  demands  of  an 
improved  Prison  discipline. 

For  this  purpose  some  of  the  cells  are  provided  with  double  iron 
doors,  which  will  enable  the  keeper  to  make  the  punishment  cells  light 
or  dark  at  pleasure. 

14/A.  Order.  —  The  simplicity  of  the  plan,  the  distribution  of  the  cells, 
the  concentration  of  the  parts,  the  separation  of  the  prisoners  at  night, 
the  power  of  supervision  by  day  and  by  night,  the  places  of  employ- 
ment and  instruction,  the  ease  of  heating,  lighting,  and  guarding, 
the  security  of  the  structure  against  fire  and  escape,  arc  all  favorable 
to  order. 

15///.  Security  against  Fire,  —  The  floors,  walls,  doors,  galleries, 
staircases,  fastenings,  grates,  are  iron,  stone,  or  brick,  and  there  is 
notlHii<r  combustible  in  the  structure  except  the  window  frames  and 
the  ceilings  over  the  areas ;  so  that,  although  not  absolutely  fire-proof, 
it  is  nearly  so. 

16/^.  Extension.  —  The  plan  proposed  admits  of  extension  af\er  tl.e 
proposed  new  wing  is  built  on  the  south,  for  the  accommodation  of 
seventy-two  prisoners,  for  a  similar  or  larger  number  in  a  correspond- 
ing wing  on  the  north ;  and  for  ns  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  both 
tlicse  wings  will  accommodate  on  the  west,  to  meet  any  future  probable 
wants  of  the  city,  county,  and  state,  without  disturbing  the  central  guard- 
room, cooking,  washing,  and  baking  apartments,  and  the  general  super-. 
vision,  distribution,  and  grouping. 

17M.  Conclusion.  — Thus  the  great  general  principles  to  bo  kept  in 
view,  in  adapting  the  proposed  extension  to  an  improved  Prison  disci- 
pline, have  been  duly  considered  and  secured,  to  wit,  convenience, 
supervision,  security,  classification,  solitary  confinement  nt  night, 
employment,  instruction,  humanity,  light,  heat,  ventilation,  water  and 
cleansing,  discipline,  order,  security  against  fire,  and  extension.  The 
thing  proposed  is  done. 


STATE  PRISON  AT  AUBURX.  NEW  YORK. 

This,  on  the  whole,  fair  model  institution  has  done  so  much 
better  than  the  Prison  in  Clinton  county,  that  the  number  of 
prisoners,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  latter  Prison  in  large 
numbers,  have  more  of  them  been  sent  to  Auburn  ;  so  that  the 
number  at  Auburn  has  become  nearly  what  it  was  in  former 
years,  i.  e.,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  609  —  an  increase  on  the 
number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  157  ;  the  num- 
ber at  the  commencement  having  been  diminished  so  low  by 
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turning  the  current  for  a  season  towards  the  Clinton  County 
Ptisoti. 

The  number  received  at  Auburn,  during  the  last  yesr^ 
was  298. 

Pardons. — The  number  of  pardons  was  only  14 — about 
one  eighth  part  of  the  number  discharged  on  expiration  of 
sentence. 

Deaths.  — 7  only  died  out  of  an  average  of  530  prisoners, 
which  is  1  in  75. 

Escapes,  —  None, 

The  earnings  above  expenses,  including  salary  of  officers, 
was  $5063. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FEISON  FOR  MALESi   AT   BINO   SEfD,  N.   Y* 


The  number  of  prisoners  increased  frotn  611  to  672; 
L  e.j  61. 

246  were  received ;  133  were  discharged  on  expiration  of 
sentence;  11  only  by  pardon;  21  by  death;  and  3  by 
escape.  Of  the  21  deaths^  two  were  accidentally  killed  ;  leav* 
ing  19  deaths  from  ordinary  causes,  out  of  an  average  of  641 
prisoner.^,  giving  a  Httle  less  than  three  jier  cent,  of  deaths 
from  ordinary  causes.     The  physician  says, — 

**•  It  is  with  pleasure  and  gmtitude  that  1  am  permitted^  by  a  kitid 
und  overruling  Providence^  lo  report  thai,  notwithstandmg  a  fatal  epi- 
demic has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  in  the  iTnmedbte  vicinity 
of  the  Prison,  during  Ihc  last  summer^  yet  thcrt;  has  been  much  les% 
sickness  among  the  convictja  during  the  past,  than  occurred  m  the  pre- 
ceding year^ 

*'  The  diseases  which  have  existed  have  l>ecn  chiefly  of  a  chronic 
nature,  excepting  when  the  epidemic  (prevailed  around  us,  at  which  tiniQ 
almost  every  individual  connected  wilh  the  institution  was  nJTected  with 
incipient  cholera,  or  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  tlmt  disease.  By  a 
prompt  anention  to  the  first  si^mpiomx^  and  a  timely  application  of  rem- 
edies, its  progress  was  immediately  check ed^  and  I  have  now  the  satis- 
faction to  say  that  not  a  single  marked  case  of  cholera  has  occurred*" 
(Page  270  of  annual  rejKjft  of  physician^) 

Causes  of  Sickness  in  paM  years  at  Sing^  Sins^*  — 

**  Mych  sickness  has  been  produced  in  the  Prison,  m  years  past,  by 
convicts  coming  from  their  labor  In  warm  blood,  and  frequently  in  a 
high  atatD  of  perspiration,  and  taking  their  meals  In  a  cool,  and  some- 
times damp,  celt,  there  to  remain  for  an  hour,  subject  to  a  violent  reac- 
tion in  the  system,  and  not  unfrequently  to  a  chill,  which  compels  ihem 
to  IV rap  themselves  in  their  blanket.''"     (Page  271  physician's  report.) 
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Impravemeni  in  Buildings  ai  Sing  Sif^.  — > 

^^  I  have  particularly  examined  the  building,  novr  in  a  csoume  at  eoni* 
pletion,  designed  for  a  mess-room,  cook-room,  chapd,  and  hosptuil ;  and 
both  in  point  of  dimensions,  and  the  plan  of  construction ,  I  um  con* 
vinced  that  it  will  afford  great  facilities  and  coovenienca,  in  the  feed* 
ing  and  culinary  departments,  and  most  decided  advantage  in  the  maa* 
agementof  our  sanitary  afiairs.^^     (Page  271  of  physicianV  reporL) 

Elscapes,  3 ;  expenses  above  eamiogSi  $28,1&1. 


NEW  TOBK  STATE  PBISON  POB  FKBCALES,  AT  BESQ  SDXQ. 

The  number  diminished  from  83  to  78 ;  f\  e.j  5 ;  receiTed^ 
29  ;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentencej  32  ;  by  pardon,  2; ' 
by  death  and  escape,  none. 

Expenses  above  earnings,  $8,038 ;   or  an  average  expenaa ; 
for  each  female  prisoner  of  $100  aonually. 


STATE  PRISON  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


The  number  of  prisoners  has  increased  9,  the  number  at  tbe- 
close  of  the  year  being  185 ;  number  received,  99;  discharged 
on  expiration  of  sentence,  79  ;  pardoned,  17,  or  more  than  one , 
fifth  the  number  who  were  discharged  on  expiration  of  setl-« 
tence.     The  moral  instructor  says,  on  thia  point, — 

^^  Just  in  proportion  as  expectations  of  release  are  removed  is  tbe 
prisoner's  happiness  advanced ;  and  the  less  the  ntimher  of  pardons,  tha 
greater  always  the  contentment,  and  the  better  our  hopes  of  good  order 
and  cheerful  submission,  and  of  moral,  mental,  and  religious  improve- 
ment.     The  most  salutary  ingredient  of  punishment  is  its  ceriaini^^* 

This  opinion  of  this  official  and  erperimental  teacher  bo 
well  accords  with  the  opinion  of  all  Prison  officers  and  keepers, 
that  it  ought  to  have  more  effect  on  the  pardooing  power,  to 
regulate  and  check  its  frequent  use. 

The  deaths,  last  year,  in  the  Prison  in  New  Jersey,  were  only 
three;  and  one  of  these,  the  physician  says,  was  "from  a 
wound  on  the  throat  by  an  insane  prisoner," 

This  is  a  favorable  bill  of  mortality  for  a  Prison  where  the 
convicts  generally  work  in  their  cells.  It  is  (deducting  the 
death  from  a  wound)  but  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent. 

No  case  of  insanity  is  mentioned  by  the  physician  as  bar- 
ing occurred  during  the  year. 

If  the  inquiry,  therefore,  be  raised,  how  these  favorable  re« 
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giilts  have  been  seciiredj  in  a  Prison  where  the  convicts  generally 
work  in  their  cells,  the  answer  is  given  in  the  language  of 
the  physician  i  — 

"  Nutritiou^H,  well -cooked,  palatable  food,  tlic  best  meata  and  vegeta* 
bics,  so  varied  as  to  make  a  Prison  in  en  I  no  punishment. 

^•^  Abiindnnce  of  clean,  warm  garments  and  bedding. 

**  Careful  attention  to  temperature  and  ventilation, 

"  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  when  ibe  bealtb  absolutely  requires  it- 

"  Constant  employment,  or  siicli  work  as  catls  into  use  ibe  whole 
muscular  system,  as  far  as  possible,  and  this  employment  insisted  on  as 
a  virtue. 

"  A  discipline  in  Prison  tbat  degrades  the  prisoner  !ess,  perhaps,  in 
this  than  any  other  Prison,  for  no  miin  who  conducts  himself  well  is 
ever  treated  otherwise  than  in  the  most  friendly  Eind  cheerful  manner, 

"  Finolly,  that  just  estimate  of  one  of  the  human  wanta  which  makes 
some  intercour.se  with  his  kind  a  positive  necessily,  and  without  which, 
except  in  rare  instances,  the  mental  and  physical  siato  must  sufTor^  is 
never  forgotten.  In  the  construction  of  Prisons  whh  separate  cells, 
prisoners  will  communicate.  The  walls  arc  conductors  of  sounds. 
Water-pipes,  heating-tubes,  ventilators,  in  fact  all,  to  an  acute  ear  and 
patient  experiment,  will  afford  means  of  intercotii-se  hardly  suspected 
by  a  casual  visitor  of  a  Prison,  Whilst  the  convict  is  industrious  and 
well  b**haved  in  all  other  respects,  the  mere  fact  of  his  speaking 
through  the  walls  of  his  cell  Jo  another,  has  not  of  lute  years  been  a 
cause  of  harsh  rebuke  or  punishment.  This  exchange  of  thought  has 
been  the  means  of  cbeering^  in  a  measure,  his  unoccupied  time,  and 
producing  an  elasticity  of  mind,  such  as  never  can  exist  tn  entire 
soliujde, 

*'  These  are  the  main  features  of  bo<3jIy  and  mental  management 
in  the  New  Jersey  Penitenliary." 

Escapes.  —  There  have  been  no  escapes. 

The  earnings  have  exceeded  the  expenses  $8240,  not  in- 
cluding the  salary  of  the  oiiicersj  which  is  paid  from  the  slate 
treasury,  and  the  amonnt  is  not  menlioned  in  the  report  of  the 
inspectors. 

Improvements.  —  The  warden  says,  — 

*'  The  legislature,  at  tbcir  last  session »  directed  the  keeper  to  cause 
a  new  apparatus  to  be  erected  for  heating  the  north  wing  of  the  Prison 
with  steam,  appropriating  $5000  for  that  purpose.  This  duty  has 
been  discharged  by  me,  under  advice  of  the  acting  inspectors.  The 
apparatus  has  been  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation,  and, 
I  arn  happy  to  say,  answers  all  that  the  most  sanguine  expected  from  it. 

'*  Difficulty  still  exists  in  keeping  the  prisoners  comfortable  in  the 
other  wing  of  the  Prison,  where  the  apparatus  in  use  is  old,  ineffective, 
and  liable  to  derangement.  It  requires  constant  attention  and  skilfti! 
management  to  keep  the  prisoners  from  suffering  during  very  severe 
weather*" 

The  moral  itistructor's  report  is  very  satisfactory. 
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XEW  PENITEXTIAJIY  IX  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  number  of  j)risoners  has  increased  seven  in  this  instita- 
tion,  being,  at  tlie  close  of  the  year,  299. 

Tlie  number  received  daring  the  year  was  128 ;  the  num- 
ber pardoned,  34,  which  was  nearly  one  half  as  many  as  were 
disciiarged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  tlie  number  dischai^ed 
in  the  manner  last  mentioned  being  81.  The  reasons  why  so 
many  were  pardoned  arc  not  stated,  nor  alluded  to,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  institution,  so  far  as  we  liave  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, either  by  the  inspectors,  the  warden,  the  physician,  or 
the  moral  instructors,  unless  it  be  in  a  single  sentence  of  the 
physician's  report  concerning  one  convict,  in  which  he  says, — 

"No.  2134  was  pardoned  sevcTdl  weeks  before  bis  death;  but  as 
bis  disease  originated  in  liie  institution,  and  executive  clemency  was 
extended  to  him  on  account  of  ill  health,  I  deem  it  right  to  report  the 
case." 

Tliere  are  also,  among  those  who  became  insane  during  the 
year,  two  reported  by  the  physician  as  having  been  discharged 
by  pardon. 

Although  the  public  are  left  in  darkness,  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  institution,  in  regard  to  the  ground  of  this  large  number 
of  pardons  in  a  single  year,  we  have  in  the  message  of  the 
governor  to  the  legislature,  as  quoted  in  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Peimsylvania,  the  following 
important  information.     He  says, — 

'*  It  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  solitary  confinement,  the  severity  of  the  punishment  au- 
thorized by  law  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  mental  and  physical 
vigor  of  the  prisoner ;  and  the  frequent  recommendations  to  the  execu- 
tive for  the  pardon  of  convicts  afflicted  with  ill  health  and  imbecility, 
would  appear  to  require  a  modification  of  the  present  law." 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  the  probable  grounds  of  many 
of  the  cases  of  pardon  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia 
last  year,  the  physician  says,  in  his  last  report,  although  he 
does  not  connect  the  remark  with  the  pardons  which  have 
been  granted,  — 

"  With  the  facts  already  before  the  public,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny 
that  there  is  an  undue  development  of  insanity  among  our  prisoners." 

The  commissioners  of  the  Canadian  government,  also,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  institution,  in  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  ascertain  how  large  an  accumulation  of  insane  cases 
there  were  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  express  the 
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opinion  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners ,  not  exceed- 
ing 300j  there  were  fifty  cases  of  insanity. 

*'  Messrs,  Brown  and  Bristow  were  satisfiecl  taking  the  men  wlioni 
they  visited  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  Cherry  Hill  prisoners,  which 
tht^y  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  the  case,  that  out  of  300 
convicts  then  in  the  Pmoa,  no  fewer  than  50  were  laboring  tinder  in- 
sanity, in  one  fonn  or  another,  from  rlemenlin  or  evident  weakness  of 
intellect."     (Report  of  Canadian  CommissioDcrs,  1849,  page  286.) 

If  they  are  correct  in  their  results,  it  is  not  strange  tliat  t!ie 
governor  should  be  subject  to  much  imixirtunate  solicitation 
for  the  freqiietit  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  or  that  34 
should  have  been  pardoned  diiritig  the  last  year* 

The  cases  of  j n sanity ^  which  ariginated  iu  the  institution 
ill  1849,  according  to  the  tabular  view  presented  in  the  last 
rcjHDrt  of  the  physician,  are  as  follows  :  — 

11  in  nuinber  became  insane  during  the  year, 

6  were  white^  of  whom  1  was  a  female* 

3  only  were  black,  and  2  were  mulatto* 
All  but  2  were  30  years  old  and  under- 

The  female  was  43  years  old,  and  otie  man  was  38  years. 

7  were  comniitied  for  larceny. 

2  for  burglary  and  larceny,  and  1  for  manslaughter. 
6  were  iu  good  bodily  health  on  admission* 
2  were  in  delicate  bodily  healihj  and  one  in  imperfect  healthi 
1  asthmatic,  and  I  epileptic* 
6  were  in  good  menial  health  ou  admission* 

4  had  weak  intellect,  and  ooe  had  medium  intellect* 

2  only  had  been  m  Prison  2  years  and  upwards  when 
they  became  insane. 

9  had  been  in  prison  from  6  months  to  2  years. 
1  had  an  insane  father^  and  1  an  insane  uncle. 
9  had  no  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity* 

1  was  cured. 

2  were  improved. 

2  were  pardoned,  and  6  remained  insane  and  unimproved  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

With  the  facts  now  before  the  public,  truly  may  it  be  said, 
in  the  language  of  the  physician,  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny  that  there  is  an  undue  development  of  insanity  among 
prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Peuitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  clearly  seen,  too,  from  the  above  analysis,  that  it  was 
not  because  they  were  poor^  ignorant,  and  vicious  colored  peo- 
pie  that  they  became  insane  j  for  more  than  half  of  them 
were  white.  It  was  not  because  they  were  old,  vicious, 
brokeu  down,  and  sick  j  for  more  than  half  of  them  were  men 
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in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  good  bodilf  aod  mental  health.     Itl 
was  not  because  they  had  hereditary  teadency  to  insanity ;  for  i 
more  than  three  quarters  of  them  had  do  such  tendency, 
was  not  because  as  many  or  more  prisoticrs  in  proportion  to  i 
whole  number  become  insane  in  all  Prisc^ns ;  for  there  is  iia 
an  authentic  and  official  document  from  any  of  the  Penilen* 
tiaries   in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Termont,   Massachu^tts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  or  Ohio,  which  affords  such  melan-j 
choly  evidence  of  their  tendency  to  prodoce  insanity. 


WESTERN  PENITENTIARY  OF  PENNSTLTANIA,   AT  PirrSBUIUJ,! 

The  number  of  prisoners  had  increased  8,  from  IIS  to  123^1 
84  having  been  received,  54  discharged  on  expiration  of  sen- 
tence ;  and  more  than  one  fourth  as  many,  i.  e.,  15^  by  pardon  j 
and  one  seventeenth  of  the  average  number^  t.  e.,  7  oal  of  119, 
by  death,  or  little  more  than  6  per  ceni^  of  deaths.     None  of  J 
the  deaths  were  from  cholera,  or  epidemic^  or  contagions  dis 

Escapes.  —  There  were  no  escapes* 

Expenses.  —  The  earnings,  so  far  as  the  accounts  show,  wer 
equal  to  the  expenses;  the  salary  of  the  officers  not  included. 

The  report  of  the  inspectors  is  principally  occupied  with  i 
defence  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  against  the  suggestion   ial 
the  aimual  message  of  the  governor  to  the  legislature^  in  which  J 
they  say  he  intimates  that  it  is 

"  Worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether,  by  the  adoption  of  a  sys 
tern  of  solitary  confinement,  the  severity  of  the  punishment  authorized^ 
by  law  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  mental  and  physical  vigpr  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  the  frequent  recommendatioDs  to  the  executive  for  th#  j 
pardon  of  convicts  afflicted  with  ill  health  and  imbeciHty,  would  appear] 
to  require  a  modification  of  the  present  law/'  (Aunual  report  for] 
1849,  page  4.) 


OHIO  STATE  PRISON,  AT  COLUMBUS. 

The  number  of  prisoners  has  diminished  from  425  to  336 1 
total  diminution,  89.  The  number  received  was  166;  dis- 
charged by  expiration  of  sentence,  58 ;  by  pardon,  62 ;  by 
death,  121 ;  by  escape,  3.  Of  the  121  who  died,  only  6  died 
from  ordinary  diseases,  and  115  from  cholera.  Two  physicians, 
Dr.  Lathrop  and  Dr.  Gard,  suffered  death  from  the  same  dis* 
ease,  apparently  consequent  on  their  devoted  attention  to  the 
sick  and  dying  in  the  Penitentiary.     In  his  annual  report  of 
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the  preceding  year,  Dr,  Lathrop,  the  physician  of  the  PrisoHj 
whose  death  is  here  men  I i one d,  has  the  following  earnest  ap- 
peal :  — 

"I  beg  yoy  will  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  invite  your  earnest  at- 
tention to  one  other  subjt^ct,  the  very  announcement  of  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  awaken  in  all  considerate  minds  the  most  intense  interest.  That 
dire  malady,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  is  agnin  on  its  devastating  march 
through  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  has  already  overstepped  ibe  con- 
fines of  the  old  world,  and  is  even  now  displaying  itself  within  our  own 
borders.  It  wends  its  way  westward.  That  we  are  doomed  to  encoun- 
ter it,  ere  long,  upon  our  own  ground,  I  have  littlo  doubt.  Filth,  accu- 
mulating and  decomposing  fdth,  is  the  chosen  aliment  upon  which  it 
feeds.  Let  us  be  wise  in  season,  and,  before  the  destroyer  comea^  let 
us  have  robbed  him  of  that  pabulum  without  which  he  cannot  e:cist. 
Let  us  have  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  thus  disarm  him  of  all  his  terrors* 
The  complete  removal  of  every  species  of  rubbbh  which  encumbera 
the  Prison  establishment,  both  within  as  well  as  immediately  without 
the  enclosure,  should  at  once  be  accomplished  :  every  inch  of  wall  and 
floor,  and  every  foot  of  ground,  should  be  positively  and  ihort^ghly 
freed  from  all  extraneous  matters  whatever.  Then,  with  the  best  prac- 
ticable ventilation T  and  n  guarded  diet,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  pass 
the  dread  ordeal  with  comparative  impunity.  Our  city  authorities  are 
at  this  moment  actively  engaged  in  the  process  of  cleansing,  to  be 
prosecuted  vigorously  to  its  eventual  fulfilment.  Let  us  cooperate  with 
ibem.  Fearful,  indeed,  might  be  the  consequences,  should  this  relent- 
less minister  and  messenger  of  death  be  found  knocking  at  our  doors, 
invited  by  our  negligence,  and  find  us  unsupplied  with  the  means  of 
protection,  and  unable  to  make  a  defence.'''  (Annual  report  of  ih© 
Ohio  Penitentiary  for  1848,  page  26.) 

Notwithstanding  this  early  and  earnest  admonition^  the  in* 

spectors  say,  in  the  very  opening  of  their  report,  in  1849,  — 

*'  We  may  remark^  in  the  outset,  that  ot  no  period  of  the  existence  of 
tnls  institution  have  its  inmates  been  scourged  by  the  hand  of  death  as 
during  that  of  the  last  season*  The  epidemic  of  the  land  —  the  cholera 
—  made  its  appearance  among  the  convicts  in  the  latter  part  of  June  last ; 
and  although  every  practicable  sanitary  means  was  employed  by  Colonel 
Dewey,  the  warden,  and  Mr,  John  Hoffman,  the  deputy  warden,  previ- 
ous to  the  appearance  of  the  disease  within  the  walls  of  the  Prison,  by 
cleansing  halls,  workshops,  and  other  receptacles  of  filth,  in  the  yard, 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  inmates  were  claimed  as  its  victims*" 
(Annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  for  1849,  page  3.) 

The  diary  of  the  physician,  showing  the  history  and  prog- 
ress of  this  awful  disease,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Phy31cian*s  Repoht. 

CoLUMfivs,  Nov.  Zdt  1819. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Pcnitenttarif : 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  the  cholera  had  pre* 
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vailed  fatally  in  this  city  for  eight  or  ten  days  previous  to  its  appeanneft 
in  the  Prison. 

The  first  unequivocal  cases  occurred  on  the  30th  of  June,  from 
which  time  events  transpired  that  spread  alarm,  consternation,  and  death 
among  the  panic-stricken  convicts,  and  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  our  city 
and  slate. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  at  early  dawn,  in  the  then  tempomiy 
abscncn  of  the  medical  attendant,  I  was  summoned  to  the  Prison.  Two 
of  the  convicts  had  been  stricken  with  the  cholera.  The  disease  had 
been  upon  them  since  the  day  previous,  and  so  deeply  had  it  fixed  its 
poisonous  effects,  that  no  human  skill  could  avert  its  fatal  conae- 
qiKMices  :  the  livid  countenance,  the  contracted  brow,  the  sunken  eye, 
und  the  death-sweats,  pn)claimed,  in  unmistakable  terms,  the  alarroing 
character  of  the  disease,  which  was  now  found  within  the  walls  of  the 
Penitentiary.  These  two  died  shortly.  Seven  others,  in  the  milder  stage 
of  the  dread  malady,  presented  themselves  for  treatment  on  the  same 
morning,  all  of  whom  recovered. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Lathrop  returned,  and  by  special  request  I  con- 
tinucKJ  my  attendance  ;  for,  although  the  epidemic  had  not  yet  made 
very  fatal  ravages,  the  strong  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  the  panic 
among  the  inmates  of  the  institution  were  truly  alarming.  During 
the  day  we  prescribed  for  57  convicts,  the  most  of  whose  cases  were 
(iiarrhfjeal ;  but,  by  early  and  careful  treatment,  none,  except  the  firat- 
nanied  cases,  assumed  a  dangerous  form. 

July  1st.    62  new  cases,  mostly  diarrhoeal ;  no  deaths. 

July  2d.     63  new  cases,  affected  similarly  ;  no  deaths. 

July  3d.     54  new  cases  ;  2  deaths. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d,  Dr.  Lathrop,  af\er  spending  the  day  in 
the  hospital  in  intense  solicitude,  returned  to  his  home,  and  was  there 
prostrated  by  the  fearful  disease ;  but  from  this  attack  he  recovered. 

July  4th.  On  this  day  I  prescribed  for  151  convicts  up  to  4 
o'clock,  P.  M.  Upwards  of  80  of  these  had  copious  rice  water  dejec- 
tions ;  ten  of  them  were  in  the  stage  of  cramps,  rice  water  vomitings, 
and  other  symptoms  of  the  most  imminent  peril,  but  no  deaths. 

J«i!y  5th.  Before  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  prescribed  for  138  convicts, 
41  of  whom  were  new  cases;  in  7  of  these,  violent  cramps  and  rice 
vomitings  had  come  on  before  they  were  placed  under  my  observation. 
No  deaths  during  the  day  ;  one  at  night. 

July  6th.  Debilitated  by  disease,  and  depressed  in  spirits  at  the 
j)r(»spect  before  him,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends.  Dr.  La- 
throp returned  to  his  post,  fully  aware  of  the  danger  he  incurred ;  he 
l>n'f(»rred  to  fall  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  rather  than  to  seek  safety  by  a  course  of  conduct  he  considered 
int^iorious  to  his  profession,  of  which  he  was  an  honor  in  life,  and  to 
which  he  was  a  martyr  in  death.  This  day  30  new  cases  were 
jirescribed  for,  besides  those  standing  over  from  previous  days.  Three 
deaths. 

July  7th.     27  new  cases,  and  5  deaths. 

July  8th.    20  new  cases,  and  8  deaths. 

The  disease  had  now  prevailed  in  the  Prison  nine  days ;  and  out  of 
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423  convicts^  there  were  prescribed  for,  396  for  cholera  in  some  of  its 
stages,  or  disease  depending  upon  the  epidemic  jnlluencc  ;  21  had  died, 
and  nearly  half  of  this  nmnber  on  this  day,  most  of  whose  deaths  were 
the  result  of  relapses*  Almost  every  attendant  had  sickened ;  many 
relapsed,  and  relapses  were  rapidly  and  nlarmingly  falaL  Business 
was  suspended ;  the  convicts  were  removed  from  the  workshops  into 
the  hospital,  all  the  rooms  of  which  were  so  crowded  as  to  render  the 
atmosphere  unfit  for  respiration  ;  many  of  the  officers  were  prostrated  ; 
and  out  of  iho  whole  number  of  convicts  there  were  not  enough  of  well 
men  to  act  as  attendants.  Convalescents  were  necessarily  called  Co 
officiate  in  the  capacities  of  iiurse,  cook,  undcriakerH^  and  sexton  ;  most 
of  whom  fell  victims  in  the  discharge  of  this  service. 

July  9th.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the  board  wisely  approved  of 
converting  several  of  the  workshops  into  additional  wards,  and  also  de- 
cided to  caJl  in  the  aid  of  additional  medical  gentlemen ,  the  value  and 
imporlance  of  whose  kind  attention  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  witnessed  and  tliose  who  participated  in  their  humane  and  timely 
assistance. 

The  una  void  able  confusion,  however,  incideni  to  such  a  change, 
prevented  me  from  procuring  any  correct  memoranda  of  admissions  to 
the  newly-formed  wards,  the  hospital  proper  being  alone  under  my 
immediate  charge;  so  that  my  diary,  except  as  to  deaths,  was  from  this 
period  imperfect  until  the  lime  when  the  epidemic  had  so  far  subsided 
as  to  restore  the  sick  to  their  original  hospital  quarters.  There  were 
12  deaths  this  day. 

July  10th.  22  died  this  day*  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  that  had 
occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  and  from  tliia  period 
of  time  the  number  diminished  regularly.  On  the  evening  of  this  day. 
Dr.  Gard,  who  had  kindly  volunteered  his  services,  and  Dr.  Lathrop^ 
care-worn  and  almost  exhausted  with  watching  and  anxiety,  returned  to 
their  homes, and  both  sickened  ;  Dr,  L.  for  the  second  time:  neUher  of 
them  ever  a gn in  left  his  room  ;  the  former  died  the  next  day,  and  the 
latter  on  the  following  Monday,  the  I6th* 

July  Uth.     Number  of  deaths  16 
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On  the  22d  of  July  the  epidemic  had  so  far  abated,  and  the  number 
of  flick  had  so  much  diminished,  as  to  admit  the  convicts  to  the  proper 
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hospital ;  from  this  time  to  the  lost  of  July  there  occurred  18  new 
and  3  deaths. 

By  the  foregoing  diary  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  fintfaUli 
of  cholera  occurred  on  the  SOth  June,  and  last  case  oo  the  30th  July ; 
from  this  latter  period  to  the  30th  August  there  were  22  coses  of 
cholera,  and  one  case  on  the  17th  September;  none  of  which  were 
fatal,  and  most  of  them  were  among  convicts  recently  admitted  into  the 
Prison. 

The  records  of  the  Penitentiary  show  the  following  alarming  bill  of 
mortality  for  the  past  year,  viz. : 

Old  age, 1 

Paralysis, 1 

Typhoid  fever, 2 

Apoplexy,       1 

Cholera,' 116 

Total,     ....     121 

The  question  oAen  arises.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  cholera  in  tho 
Penitentiary  ?  And  it  is  an  inquiry  the  public  has  a  right  to  make  to 
the  oflicers  of  one  of  its  institutions.  To  this  question  there  can  be 
given,  however,  no  very  satisfactory  answer. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  medical  science  on  which  there 
exists  more  unsettled  and  indefmite  doctrines  than  on  that  of  the 
etiology  of  epidemic  diseases ;  most  of  which  are  mere  theories,  the 
phantoms  of  the  imagination,  baseless  as  dreamers^  visions,  conjectural 
and  vogue. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  patient  researches  of  the  moet 
learned  have,  for  all  ages,  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of  an  ague,  no 
great  astonishment  need  be  excited  that  the  efficient  cause  of  cholera, 
like  that  of  other  epidemics,  is  yet  unknown  ;  nor  should  there  be  any 
surprise  manifested  that,  in  a  brief  report  like  the  present,  I  should 
decline  the  pursuit  of  the  cause  of  a  malady  of  which,  at  present,  the 
effects  are  only  known  ;  for,  while  the  general  principles  of  preveotioQ 
and  cure  are  pretty  well  established  among  the  most  eminent  and 
experienced  of  the  profession,  there  still  exists  so  much  discrepancy  as 
to  the  cause  of  cholera,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  any 
authority  upon  the  subject ;  none,  at  least,  but  such  as  is  entirely  hypo- 
thetical. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  fatal  scourge,  genial  skies  overhung 
us,  nature  smiled  around,  and  the  earth  presented  no  new  phenomena ; 
the  same  general  cause  which  produced  the  disease  in  London  and 
Paris,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  contributed  to 
the  same  end  within  the  walls  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary'.  In  large  cities, 
in  cumps,  and  in  crowded  public  institutions,  when  the  epidemic  has 
once  broken  out,  it  prevails  to  a  more  alarming  extent  than  in  districts 
thinly  populated. 

This  may  be  owing  to  the  aggregation  of  a  large  number  of  human 
beings,  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  aAer  the  cholera  had  prevailed  here  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the 
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old  hospital  had  been  crowded  with  the  sick  and  dying,  not  more  than 
two  or  three,  either  of  citizens  or  prisoners,  officers  or  medical  atteiid- 
anis,  escaped  tin  atUick ;  especially  those  who  had  been  occupied  ia 
this  part  of  the  Prison. 

The  deleterious  agent  which  prcxltices  epidemic  disease  being  pres- 
ent, the  system  must  be  iu  a  condition  susceptible  to  its  inBuence, 
before  it  will  be  developed  ;  and  the  convicts,  both  morully  and  physi- 
cally, were  precisely  in  snch  state ;  depressed  by  long  confinement ; 
inhaling,  most  of  their  time,  an  unbealthy  atmosphere ;  shut  out,  not 
only  from  the  world,  but  from  the  coatf^mplaliun  of  its  enjoyments  j 
broo<iing  over  their  miafortunea,  as  wt^ll  as  tbe  wrongs  they  have  done 
to  oihers ;  meditating  in  gloomy  solitude  the  hopeless  future  with 
the  drettded  pestilence  clearly  in  view,  and  the  almost  certain  pros* 
pect  of  sickness  or  deaih  ;  and  death,  too,  wilhin  the  walls  of  the  Peni* 
Icntiary ! 

Many  of  the  officers,  medical  altcDdanta,  and  members  of  the  family 
of  the  warden,  had  been  stricken  with  tlie  disease ;  but  nearly  all  had 
recovered  ;  nor  were  they  ver>'  liable  to  relapses,  so  fatal  to  the  con- 
victs ;  these  were,  happily,  not  surrounded  by  the  same  depressing 
influences :  no  massive  walls  obsiructed  their  view  ;  nor  were  the  creak- 
ing hinges  of  the  elanking  Priion  doors  Ibrever  ringing  In  their  ears  ; 
nor  were  they  compelled  to  look  through  iron  grates  to  see  ihe  light  of 
heavi'n  \  btit  the  reverse  ;  kind  parents,  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  the 
sympathies  of  neighbors,  contributed  their  ihonsand  aflectionate  offices 
to  soothe  and  comfort  them  ;  und  hope  in  the  future  sustained  ajtd 
buoyed  them  up. 

Allhongh  ihe  cholera  was  not  very  choice  in  the  selection  of  tta  vic- 
tims, the  strong  and  vigorous  were  more  likely  to  recover  than  the 
feeble  or  sickly;  and  tlie  cool,  philosophic,  and  determined  were  less 
liable  to  attack,  and  more  succe^fuUy  treated^  than  the  timid  rmd 
irre^lute* 

As  early  as  practicable,  after  taking  charge  of  the  hospital,  I  adopted 
ihe  plan  of  keeping  daily  reporls  of  ihe  sick  and  invcdids  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  officers  and  such  others  as  take  an  interest  in  the  health  of 
the  institution,  I  herewith  submit,  in  as  compact  n  form  as  praclicaMe 
these  reports,  commencing  from  the  1st  August  last. 

Those  in  the  column  designated  "  In  Hospital "  embrace  such  as 
required  beds,  and  remained  Ijolb  day  and  night. 

Those  designated  as  "  Out  of  the  Hospital "  embrace  such  as  came 
to  the  hospital  to  be  prescribed  for,  but  returned  to  their  cells  at  nighty 
and  in  some  instances  performed  some  light  service  ;  including,  alsoj 
convaleiicents  who  still  required  medical  attendance. 

As  a  source  of  valuable  statistical  information,  connected  with  the 
heal  I  h  of  the  prisoners,  I  also  present  you  with  a  diary  of  the  weather, 
for  the  last  three  months,  as  perfect  as  the  means  within  my  reach 
would  allow* 

Respect  fully  sub  mit  te  d , 

WILLIAM  TREYITT,  M.  D,, 

Physician  to  ike  Ohio  Peniientiary* 
00  2 
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PART  III. 


HOUSES    OF   REFUGE,  AND   STATE    FARMS,   FOR 
JUVENILE   DELlNaUENTS. 

HOUSE    OF  EEFUGE    FOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS*  OE  STATE 
FAEM   SCHOOL,  IN  MAINE. 

The  legislature  of  Maine,  at  the  session  of  1850^  made  an 

appropriation,  and  appointed  commissioners,  viz.,  Messrs.  An- 
derson, Dana,  and  Carter,  to  procure  a  farm,  and  erect  buildings, 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  in  that  state.  The  city  of  Portland 
voted,  unanimously,  to  purchase  a  farm,  and  present  it  to  the 
state,  for  the  purpose,  if  thejr  would  locate  the  same  in  Port- 
land, or  vicinity-  The  commissioners,  after  searching  dill- 
gendy,  found  a  farm  in  VVestbrook,  called  the  Carter  farm,  of 
about  200  acres,  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  city, 
itj  full  view  of  the  Weston  Promenade  in  Portland,  about  2 
miles  distant,  in  an  air  line,  which  combines  the  advantages  of 
a  strong  and  fertile  soil;  unfailing  springs  of  running,  soft, 
and  pure  water  ;  beautiful  groves  of  fir-tree  and  oak  ;  ledges  of 
stone,  and  beds,  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  of  clay  and  sand  ; 
a  gradual  slope  towards  the  city  ;  a  surface  generally  smooth  ; 
but,  on  the  south-east  corner,  variegated  with  hill  and  gkni  ; 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  main  road,  lying  in  one 
body,  sloping  eastward,  and  extending  to  navigable  tide  water, 
where  sea-weed,  salt  marsh  hay,  and  dock  mud  are  found, 
suitable  tor  compost  and  manure.  It  is  not  common  to  find 
so  much  beauty  and  so  many  natural  advantages  combined 
in  one  locality.  There  is  a  good  brick  house,  with  three 
barns,  on  the  premises.  The  price  is  $8500,  The  commis- 
sionei-s  have  decided  in  favor  of  this  farm,  and  it  is  bought* 


HOUSE  OF  REFORMATION  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON, 

This  institution,  which  has  been  in  operation  more  than  20 
years,  under  the  immediate  care  and  instruction  of  ditferent  gen- 
tlemen, at  different  periods^  is  still  pursuing  its  course  of  use- 
fulness,    its  numbers  have  varied  from  50  to  100;  the  average 
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age  of  the  boys  is  about  13  years ;  they  are  employed|  at  the 
present  time,  at  shoe-making,  which  is  found  useful,  prodne- 
tive,  easily  managed,  and  healthful.  To  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness they  devote  about  6  hours  daily,  a  large  part  of  the  year; 
they  have  a  large  garden,  (not  a  farm,)  in  which  they  work  a 
small  part  of  the  year,  and  cultivate  berries  and  roots ;  of  this 
kind  of  business  they  are  very  fond,  although  the  shoe  shop  is 
the  great  place  of  productive  industry.  Here  they  earn,  by 
contract,  after  the  first  three  months,  about  11  cents  per  day; 
the  contractor  having  the  care  of  the  mechanical  operation,  and 
the  master  of  the  House  of  the  discipline.  Besides  the  hoon 
devoted  to  labor  in  the  shoe  shop,  they  devote  about  four  hours 
daily  to  common  school  instruction,  in  a  school-room,  which 
bears  a  favorable  comparison  with  the  public  schools  in  the 
city,  whether  we  look  at  the  order  or  the  progress.  About  4  hours 
are  devoted  to  recreation,  taking  their  meals,  and  settling  their 
accounts,  and  about  8  or  10  hours  to  sleep  and  miscellaneous 
duties.  After  1,  2,  or  3  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  direct- 
ors, they  are  apprenticed  to  farmers,  mechanics,  or  the  seafaring 
life.  The  applications  for  apprentices  are  constant ;  sometimes 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply ;  and  the  apprentices 
generally  give  satisfaction,  and  are  a  blessing  to  others  as  well 
as  themselves.  They  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  while  they 
remain  in  the  institution  ;  they  appear  cheerful  and  happy ; 
the  mortality  for  a  period  of  years  does  not  vary  greatly  from 
one  per  cent ;  there  is  seldom  any  one  sick  in  the  hospital ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  institution  has  been  the  means  of  great 
good  to  juvenile  delinquents  and  to  society. 


STATE   REFORM  SCHOOL  AT  WESTBORO',  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Although  this  institution  has  not  yet  completed  the  second 
year  of  its  existence,  it  numbers  more  than  300  inmates.  The 
number  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  was  143,  the  number 
having  increased  more  than  160  since  that  time.  They  are 
employed  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  in  the  shoe  shop,  tailor's 
shop,  and  in  housework ;  6  hours  are  devoted  to  labor,  4 
hours  to  common  school  instruction,  8 J  hours  to  sleep,  and  the 
remainder  to  getting  their  food,  recreation,  settling  accounts, 
and  miscellaneous  duty.  Sickness  and  death  have,  thus  far, 
been  of  rare  occurrence ;  escapes  infrequent ;  progress  in 
knowledge  more  rapid  than  in  ordinary  schools ;  and  the  re- 
formatory process  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most  assured 
friends.     About  70  have  already  been  disposed  of  satisfactorily 
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to  the  directors,  mostly  by  apprenticeship,  to  farmers  and  me* 
cbanics.  Accounts  are  opened  and  kept  with  all  the  boys, 
touching  their  daily  conduct  in  every  important  particular ;  and 
on  their  behaviori  as  seen  by  the  settlement  of  these  accounts, 
depend  their  position  and  grade  among  their  companions,  and 
in  view  of  the  teacher  and  directors  of  the  institution.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  entitled  to  privileges  and  honors,  which 
those  of  the  fourth  class  are  denied ;  and  those  of  the  fotntfi 
class  alone  are  subject  to  punishments,  from  \vhich  the  oihor 
classes  are  exempt.  Continued  good  conduct  secures  not  only 
position,  but  trust ;  and  the  instances  are  not  a  few,  in  which 
great  confidence  is  secnred  by  worthy  behavior.  The  govern- 
ment is  truly  parental,  as  is  evident  from  the  tones  of  voice, 
which  are  used  towards  the  inmates,  by  the  snperinlendentj  Mr. 
Lincoln ;  and  no  person  can  sijetid  a  day  at  the  Stale  Farm 
without  being  convinced  of  the  great  blessings  conferred  upon 
the  juvenile  delini|uents  here  assembled,  and  of  the  great  wis- 
dom of  the  liberal  founder^  and  the  commonwealth,  in  estab- 
lishing the  State  Farm  School, 

The  amiual  rejKirt  of  the  institution,  bringing  its  history  to 
November  30, 1849,  gives  the  following  information : 

Boys  in  the  House,  Dt*c.  1,  1S48,  23  ;  received  since,  to  Nov- 
30, 1849,  311 ;  discharged,  24;  remaining  Nov.  30, 1849,  310; 
apprenticed  to  various  trades,  T;  rejected  as  improper  subjects, 

9  ;  delivered  up  on  habeas  corpus,  2 ;  discharged  on  expiration 
of  sentence,  2,  It  was  owing  to  the  short  time  the  school  had 
been  in  operation  that  iio  more  had  been  apprenticed. 

The  ottences  for  which  tlie  boys  were  committed  were,  for 
larceny,  119;  stubbornness,  110;  idle  and  disorderly  conduct, 
20 ;  vagrancy^  23  ;  shop-breaking  and  stealing,  17 ;  house- 
breaking and  stealingj  4  ;  bnrgiary,  1  ;  shop-breaking  with  in- 
tent to  steal,  5  ;  pilfering,  5  ;  having  obscene  hooks  for  circu- 
lation, 2;  common  drunkards,  2  ;  malicious  mischief,  13;  aa- 
sault^  2  ;  trespass,  4  ;  arson,  2  ;  runaways  3{  total,  334 

The  times  for  which  they  were  scut  wore  — ^  during  minority, 
247  ;  (it  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  tlie  trustees  to  apprentice 
them  at  such  lime  as  they  judged  proper,  the  trustees  having 
by  law  the  power,  both  before  and  after  apprenticeship,  of  par- 
ents and  guardians;)  committed  imtil  20  years  old,  6;  uutd 
14,  1 ;  for  one  year,  18 ;  1  year  and  6  months^  3 ;  2  years,  19  ; 
3  years,  22 ;  4  years,  3  ;  5  years,  8 ;  6  years,  5  ;  8  years^  2 ; 

10  years,  1,    The  trttslees  think  ill  of  short  sentences* 

The  nativity  was,  in  foreign  countries,  66 ;  in  the  United 
States,  268.     Of  the  268  born  in  the  United  Slates,  96  were 
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of  Irish  parentage,  3  of  Eiiglnh,  and  1  of  Gennan.  Th6 
rcmaitjing  168,  one  more  than  half  the  whole  namber  com- 
mitted, were  of  native  American  parentage. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  when  committed   was   12} 

years. 

The  pupils  are  divided,  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  into 
three  kinds,  viz. :  farming.  dome:>tic,  and  mechanical.  During 
lh<-  Slimmer,  about  one  fourth  have  been  employed  in  farming 
o);erations ;  one  fifth  in  cooking,  baking,  washhig,  ironing,  and 
the  care  of  the  dormitories,  school-rooms.  &c.  :  and  the  remain- 
der at  some  mechanical  employment  —  in  shoe  shop,  109; 
sewing  shop,  95 ;  farmin2.  ic,  44  ;  laundry,  20 ;  kitchen, 
cooking,  and  baking,  19  ;  cleaning  house?,  23  ;  miscellaneous,  4. 

Tiie  division  of  time  is  2  ^^essions  of  2  hours  each  to 
snhool ;  6  hours  —  3  in. the  forenoon  and  3  in  the  afternoon-^ 
to  labor ;  5,}  hours  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  recreation, 
and  miscellaneous  duties ;  and  S}  liours  to  sleep. 

For  discipline,  the  grade  system  is  adopted :  1st  grade,  1st 
class,  17  ;  2d  class,  22 ;  3d  class,  17  ;  4ih  class,  24  :  total,  80. 

2d  grade,  1st  class,  27 ;  2d  class,  19 ;  3d  class,  17 ;  4th 
class,  19:  total,  82. 

3d  grade,  1st  class,  24 ;  2d  class,  24  ;  3d  class,  24 ;  4th 
class,  none :  total,  72. 

4th  grade,  1st  class,  24 ;  2d  class,  24 ;  3d  class,  18 ;  ad- 
vanced class,  10 :  total,  76. 

The  net  proceeds  of  shoe  shop,  as  appears  by  the  over- 
seers' statement,  was  $650  37 ;  and  the  value  of  produce  of  the 
farm,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  steward  and  farmer, 
Mr.  Leach,  of  which  a  large  part  was  consumed  on  the  prem- 
ises, was  $3181 :  the  principal  items  of  which  were  — 

37  tons  English  hay  at  12  dollars  per  ton,     .     .     .       $444  00 

20  do.  meadow  hay  at  6  dollars,  §156  00 ;  821  bush- 
els potatoes,  $410  50,      666  50 

470  bushels  of  corn  at  75  cents,  $352  50  ;    150  do. 

oats  at  42  cents,  $63  00,      .  ' 415  50 

Vari(*ty  of  roots,  &c.,  $224  15  ;    2398  pounds  of 

pork  at  75  cents,  179  85, 404  00 

0611  i^allons  of  milk  at  11  cents  [Kir  gallon,    .     .     .       730  51 

582  pounds  of  butter  at  20  cents,  $116  40;  60  cords 

of  wood  at  $4  50,  $270  00, 386  40 

Other  and  smaller  items,  making  the  total  value  .     .  $3181  06 

The  live  stock  on  the  Farm  consists  of  4  oxen,  2  bulls,  4 
heifers,  2  horses,  16  cows,  6  steers,  7  calves,  and  14  swine. 
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gceiptsand  expenditnres  were,-^ 

fc,  ^ — from  the  slate  treasury $25,000  00 

le  siiperitiEendeiit,     .     ,     * 1,598  58 

Total, 26,598  58 

ance  from  last  aecoutit,  due  treasurer,      .     .     .  1,721  17 

uenditures  —  medical  attendance  and  mediciiir!,  71  86 

roob,  leatfier,  and  materials  for  shoe  shop,       *     .  2,183  07 

Jnildings,  improvements,  and  repairs,      ,     *     -     *  8,017  88 

^Sala^es,  wages,  and  labor, *  5,292  93 

Farming  loolSj  stock ,  and  iraprovemetits  on  the  farm,  1,656  32 

Fuel  and  lights,       ...........  1,48689 

Provisions  and  groceries,        ........  4,001   05 

Books,  stationery,  and  printing,  $564  56  j  miscel- 

neons  and  postage,  §150  29,      ..,,,.  71486 
Trnstees'  expenses,  $266  87 ;  transportation  and 

freight,  $338  40, 605  27 

Ckuhingj^SLc,  $1,614  11;  furniture,  &c.,  #1,792  01,  3,406  12 

Total,     .     ,     ,     . $29,157^41 

Balance  to  new  account, *     .       2,558  83 

Some  of  tbe  good  resnits  of  the  institution  are  already  indi- 
cated hy  the  following  letters  from  two  of  the  boys,  the  firs 
to  the  superintendent,  and  the  second  to  a  mother :  — 

"My  dear  Frietidj — 

"  I  now  take  this  opportunity  to  write  yon  a  few  lines,  to  inform 

you  how  1  am  getting  along.     Mr is  a  very  good  man  indoed, 

and  I  tike  my  place  very  well,  tvmi  trade  also*  I  have  been  reading 
yotrr  letter,  and  think  it  contJiins  very  gocMl  advice  for  ony  boy  who 
leaves  that  institutiori.  I  think  that  the  State  Rofonn  School  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  me  from  ruin.  1  thank  God  1  was  permitted  to 
enter  thai  school ;  and  I  hope  that  u  will  save  a  great  many  others* 
1  am  now  out  of  the  city,  where  there  are  not  so  many  temptations, 
and  can  now  learn  a  good  trade,  and  become  a  respectable  man. 
1  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  let  you  know  much  about  this 
place,  but  it  is  a  quiet  village,     I  attend  meeting  every  Sabbath. 

*^  Yours  respectfully,  D*" 

"  Stati  Kbfobx  School,  iVo^nitA^r  14,  IBif , 
•^Dear  Mother, — 

^^  Your  beautiful  letter  inspired  me  with  love  to  God,  to  think  he 
has  prei!5er\'ed  yoii^  and  all  the  family,  from  that  scourge,  the  cholera, 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

"  On  Sunday,  Nov.  11,  Rev.  Mr.  Dowse  preached  touaoti  the  subject 
of  honoring  all  men,  but  especially  on  honoring  our  parenta 

**  When  1  heard  him  speak  of  honoring  our  parents,  it  made  me  feel 
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as  if  I  had  done  very  wrong  in  not  honoring  you ;  and  ft'bOt^iS^ 
lo  love  and  honor  you  as  never  before. 

"  Dear  mother,!  know  that  you  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  make 
rne  become  a  useful  and  respectable  man ;  but  to  your  mauy  kind  ad- 
vices have  I  lent  a  deafened  ear.  It  pains  me  to  think  how  eruel  and 
unjust  I  have  been  to  you,  in  disregarding  your  kind  advicei.  \^'b&ii  1 
think  of  these  things,  it  makes  me  feel  an  if  I  was  unworthy  to  call 
you  mother ;  but  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  t  ahaU  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  bless  the  day  that  there  ever  was  such  an  institu*  ] 
tion  as  this.^ 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  IN  PROVIDENCE,  EHOBE  ISLAND, 

The  building  originally  erected  for  a  hotel,  not  far  from 
old  railroad  depot,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  baling  been 
purchased  by  the  city  government,  at  an  expense  of  10^000  m^ 
12,000  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  juvenile  delinquents^  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  the  mayor,  to  take  otie  of  the  targe  rooms, 
and  divide  it  into  three  parts,  one  for  lodging,  one  for  school 
instruction  and  religious  worship,  and  one  for  taking  food,  the 
latter  to  be  connected  with  a  smsdler  room  near  it,  for  a  kitchen, , 
wash-room,  and  laundry ;  and  in  the  apartments  thus  prepared  td  i 
place  a  suitable  person,  with  a  small  family,  in  other  rooms,  who 
should,  with  the  help  of  an  assistant,  take  the  juvenile  detin^ 
qnents  of  the  city  and  state,  such  as  were  mixed  up  iu  thu 
County  Prison,  two  or  three  in  a  room,  at  an  early  age,  by  day 
and  by  night,  with  old  offenders,  without  employment,  spending 
their  time  in  idleness,  listening  to  the  recital  of  deeds  of  iE|i^| 
famy,  and  practising  vices,  at  which  nature  revolts  —  take  them  ] 
away  from  such  infamous  association,  and  place  them  under  j 
paternal  and  maternal  care,  in  apartments  prepared  for  them  iq 
the  building  and  manner  above  described.  This  proposal 
respectfully  received,  and  duly  considered,  by  the  mayor,  and, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  city  government  appropriated 
$2000,  or  more,  to  carry  out  the  design*  They  also  appointed 
a  committee  to  procure  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
establishment  in  its  infancy.  This  committee  immediately 
entered  upon  its  duties,  and  received  recommendations  of  dif- 
ferent persons  who  were  named  to  them  as  candidates  for  tbe 
office,  and  after  personal  examination,  correspondence,  and  de- 
liberate consideration,  appointed  the  late  deputy  warden,  who 
had  previously  been  employed  as  clerk  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison — Mr.  Talcott.  This  gentleman  is  in  the  vigor  of 
early  manhood;  has  a  wife  and  one  child;  has  had  good 
success  as  a  school  teacher ;  is  recommended  by  those  who 
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have  been  associated  with  him  as  intelligent,  tipright,  and  reli- 
gimis,  of  humane  feelings,  calculated  in  a  high  degree  to  take 
charge  of  an  infant  institulian  like  the  proposed  House  af 
Refuge  in  Rhode  Island,  and  grow  up  with  it.  To  Mr,  Tal- 
coit,  therefore,  the  committee  gave  the  appoint  men  t,  and  he  im- 
mediately entered  upon  his  course  of  preliminary  duty,  and,  as  we 
are  informed j  has  now  a  small  family  of  boys  under  his  care. 


I 


HOUSE    OF   REFUGE    FOR    HTVENILE    DELINQUENTS   IN 
CONNECTICUT* 

A  meeting  of  the  head  men  in  New  HaveDj  consisting  of  the 
officers  of  collegei  the  clergy,  and  other  gentlemen  of  well- 
known  philanthropy,  was  called ^  last  year,  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  for  the  piirpose  of  considering  the  expediency  and  impor- 
tance of  establishing,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  a  House  of 
Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents.  A  committee  liad  been  pre- 
viously appointed  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  on  the  same 
subject,  of  which  the  mayor  was  a  member.  The  newly 
called  meeting,  being  well  altendedj  was  called  to  order  by  the 
mayor.  Prof,  Silliman  was  invited  to  take  the  chair.  Several 
gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting,  showing  the  necessity  for  such 
an  institution,  and  the  success  which  had  attended  similar 
institutions  In  the  neighboring  statea,  and  in  Europe.  With 
much  liarmony,  a  large  and  respectable  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prosecute  the  object,  thoroughly  investigate,  collect 
the  necessary  information,  ami  faithfuUy  present  it  to  the  legis- 
Jature  for  ptronage*  This  committee  acted  with  efficiency; 
collected  documents  from  the  State  Farm  at  Weslboro\  Mass., 
and  similar  institutions  in  other  states,  and  made  an  able  re- 
port, addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  called  *^  A  Plea 
roR  A  Statk  R^roHM  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders." 
This  report  was  printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  in  great  numbers,  and 
distributed  broadcast  over  the  state.  In  accordance  with  the 
plea,  many  petitions  were  }irei*ented  to  the  legislature  tor  the  fnr- 
therance  of  the  object.  These  petitions  were  acted  upon  in  the 
legislature  ;  a  very  general  interest  was  mauitest  in  the  minds 
of  the  representatives  :  and  it  was  voted,  by  nearly  a  miani- 
mous  vote,  in  the  Assembly  to  establish  such  an  institution* 
Such  was  the  assurance  of  succesSj  among  the  active  tViendsof 
the  measure,  that  they  rather  remitted  their  efforts,  when  sud- 
denly, just  at  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  lost  in  the  senate^ 
by  a  E,mall  majority.  The  subject,  however,  has  been  thorough- 
ly canvassed ;  it  has  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  j  and 
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no  reasonable  doubt  remains,  that,  although  action  is  Se1a|^^ 
it  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Tlio  following  is  the  substance  of  the  report  of  the  ccnn- 
niittee,  which  was  circulated  throughout  the  state,  aci^otD|)aiiiied 
by  a  large  amount  of  important  and  valuable  iuforfiiauoQ,  coU 
looted  fn)m  authentic  documents,  showing  the  success  of  ^  ' 
itar  olforts  in  other  states :  — 

^^  Tlie  subscribers,  having  been  requested  by  ^mo  of  tlieir  Mlo 
riti'/.ons  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  need  of  a  House  of  Befugr  te 
.luvtMiilo  Otfenders,  and  the  most  hopeful  method  of  attemfyliag  to  pn^ 
\iiIo  such  an  institution  fur  tlie  benefit  of  the  state,  would  respedfbij 
i-ciH^ri  to  this  UKH^ting,  — 

'*  1.  That  the  number  of  boys  annually  committed  to  the  Gouni^h^ 
ons,  in  ouch  of  the  counties  of  Hartford  and  New  Haren,  is  fniiii  tpalv^ 
to  fourtivn,  and  tliat  tlie  number  in  all  the  counties  of  Um  stale  it  pmfci 
ably  not  far  trom  eighty. 

''  2.  That  the  County  Prisons  are  not|  and  cannot  beeonie,  widio^ 
^ixNit  additional  expense  and  a  correspondlog  chaugi:  in  the  lairs^  i 
h!o  places  for  the  discipline  and  industrial  and  moral  tmioing  < 
otloiulors ;  the  term  of  iniprisonmeat  being  generftUy  far  too  i 
any  s;ilutar\*  etiect  upon  the  character  of  a  ricious,  igaofani,  aod 
^radoil  Ihw  ;  and  the  entire  arrangenient  and  inaaageiiieal  of  tlMMe  »j 
St  in  It  ions  lH>ing  necessarily  shaped,  much  more  ei-en  than  in  the  T 
Trison,  with  reference  rather  to  punishment  ihan  to  reformatkiD. 

^^  ;i.  That  the  obvious  unfitness  of  the  County  Prboas  for  the  mprcii 
s;iry  confinement  and  discipline  of  ricious  boys,  with  reference  to  Avif 
n'ibnnation>  Ivas    the  efiect  of   maidng    giand  jurors    leludaat    io 
pntsociitc,  and   magistrates  reluctant  to  convict   and   se^neoee,  hcym 
\\!.o   have    been  guilty  of   ofiTences    against    the    peace  and  mmtt , 
i*{    sitcicty:   so   tliat   the   few    Iwys  wht»   are  eoasiituikMially   ptet 
po>;  i\   to  crime,  and  the  more  numerous  class  of  negfected  mai  o 
r..>:  Utys,  instead  of  being  properly  cared  for  by  tike  9tate,  mmmA  pitt  ■ 
<irr  a  coiirsi^  of  reformaton'  discipline,  are  pennitied  1o  iud  ai  kf]^  i 
ii  t  r^'  is  no  m«()e  or  cluiixre  of  their  reformation,  and  litl  their 
l.o:i>  iU)  svvioiy  liave  become  too  grievous  to  be  endured, 

'*  I.  Thai  ihc  change  which  is  taking  place  ia  ibe  chsiacier  of  m 
{s^p-.; 'aiion,  and  in  the  habits  and  employments  of  our  people,  m 
K  s:nvl:t;iy  iho  growth  of  <)ur  large  mai:ufacturiDg  and  comnim 
;:<v.  ..<,  \«arn  us  to  expect  a  steady  increase  in  the  numtier  of  vicia 
.'j..^!  xainilxnid  boys,  who,  if  properly  aad  seasonaMy  cared  for  br  li 
s-..:-'.  may  become,  many  of  them,  sound  and  useful  membenof  «». 
c  :  'v,  bir,  if  neglected,  can  hardly  fail  to  becofoe  incorrigible  and  Mamm. 
ia:>.*hlevous  crimiDal& 

*'  5.  That  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  odier  sales  wmm 
r.f  Croat  value,  not  ooly  as  demoDstiadof  ihe  pfacticabni^  of  iiJiaia- 
iiu  ;i:veni!e  odenders  but  a^so  as  ofieriog  'j>  us.  Tor  our  gukbutoe,  1 
r->L.:s  of  protracted  and  cosxlj  experie&r:;e  ;  so  that,  ta  anaoip''^^ — 
!  .•U2 j-i  and  regulate  such  an  iasiiniljoa  for  our  own  stale,  it  wiD 
c'n^cuh  to  adopt  those  roediods  which  have  been  foood  to  < 
rreatcsi  efficiency  with  the  greatest  redoctioo  of  ezpease. 
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"  6.  That  the  most  hopeful  melliotl  of  commencing  such  an  insiiiu- 
tion  in  ihis  ?:late  is  by  a  volunUiry  association  of  benevolent  Individmila 
petitioning  the  lugblature  for  a  charter  of  mcorponaion,  aiul  for  such 
fm  endowment,  in  addition  to  private  voluntary  donations,  as  the  k?gis* 
Inturc  in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  grant,  and  under  auch  conditions 
as  the  legislature  may  see  fit  to  impose  ;  that,  in  order  to  this,  intelli- 
gence must  be  difluaed  among  the  people,  and  infornmtiou  must  bo 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  state;  and  that  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  preliminary  effort  should  bo  provided  for  by  a  suhscription 
among  I  lie  friends  of  the  undertaking, 

"7*  That,  in  order  to  carry  the  design  into  efTect,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  legislature  so  to  modify  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  to  provide  that, 
when  boys  under  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  are  convicted  of  cer- 
tain offences,  ihey  may  be  consigned  by  the  courts  to  the  tuieluge  and 
government  of  the  proposed  institution  during  their  minority,*' 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

This  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  iti  tfie  United  States. 
The  twotity-fifth  annual  report  is  dated  Jatiuary  I,  1S50, 
and  IS  published. 

The  whole  number  of  children  received  frotn  the  first, 

in  1S24,  is ,,,,.,    4,663 

llie  luuiiber  in  the  House  January  1,  lS49j    ,     ,     •     ,       355 

Received  during  ilie  year  1849,    . 302 

Whole  uutnber  receiving  the  benefit  in  1849,       -     .     -       658 
Renmining  Jatinary  1,  185i),    *....,...       333 
Appreoticed  to  farmers  during  the  last  year,     .     ,     .     .        107 
*■            to  housewifery,  44  ;  to  whaling  service,  25,         69 
"           to    shoeinakiug,    26;     to    other    occupa- 
tions, 49,       .     »     * T5 

Disc  barged  J  54 ;  escaped,  6 ;  deceased,  9^  *  »  •  •  *  69 
Whole  number  disj>osed  of  during  the  year,  •  .  .  *  320 
Average  age  of  those  received  during  the  year,  13  years^ 

9  months,  27  days* 
The  whole  jmmber  apprenticed  from  the  opening  of  the 
House,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have  done  well, 

exceeds *...,...    3,000 

The  disbursetneuts  last  year  for  the  support  of  the  itisti- 

tutiuu  were $24,527  80 

Tfie  receipts  for  the  same  time  wore  .  .  •  ,  25,117  11 
The    treasurer's    report,    as    audited,    shows,    cash 

paid  for  food  and  provisions, 9,431  32 

Salaries,  5,902  67  j  clothing  for  children,  2,889  11,  8,791  78 
Furniture,  beds,  and  bedding, ,     ,    1,074  35 
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Building  and  repairs, §1,630  67 

Fuel  and  lights,  1,688  98 ;  other  payments,  1,860  70,  3,543  S^-^ 

The  receipts  of  the  institution  were  as  follows :  —  *  ^ 

Balance  due  the  society  from  last  year's  account,     .    $^2  02 
Cash  from  contractors,  for  the  labor  of  the  children,   7,978  13 
Cash  from  the  comptroller  of  the  state,     -     .     .     .    8,000 
Cash  from  the  corporation  of  New  York,  from  exciae 

fund,       ,     .     ,     .    4,000 

Do.  from  the  Board  of  Education, 1,821  2B 

Cash  from  theatre  and  circus  licenses, 3,317  73 

A  brief  and  valuable  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  institution  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
twenty-fifth  report :  — 

"  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since,  under  the  auspices  of  this  societft 
the  House  of  Refuge  was  established.  The  aonuat  reports  have  made 
known  to  the  public  the  history  of  its  progress,  and  the  occurreocCfl 
which  have  taken  place  each  year  during  that  period.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  deemed  uninteresting,  at  this  period  of  dme,  to  gife  a 
brief  and  connected  history  since  its  commencemeot  in  18^. 

*'^  A  society  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  had  been  founded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1818,  by  a  number  of  influenllal  aodl  benevolent 
citizens,  for  the  purpose,  as  its  name  indicates^  of  devising  the  best 
means  of  meliorating  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  poort  and 
reclaiming  the  unfortunate  offspring  of  poverty  and  crime.  It  directed 
its  attention  to  the  various  sources  from  whence  the  evils  complained 
of  appeared  to  emanate.  It  saw,  in  the  midst  of  our  growing  cktf^ 
and  lamented,  the  sad  condition  of  the  many  destitute  and  be! pies 
youth,  only  criminal  and  delinquent  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed. 

^^  Born  of  vicious  and  depraved  parents,  living  in  squalid  poverty^  and 
none  but  the  worst  of  examples  before  them,  what  could  be  expected 
of  children  thus  nurtured  and  brought  up  ?  As  soon,  perhaps,  as  th©y 
attained  sufRcient  physical  strength,  they  were  sent  forth  to  beg  a 
scanty  subsistence  for  thennselves  and  the  indolent  and  degraded 
authors  of  their  being;  becoming  initiated  in  all  the  arts  of  deception 
and  falsehood  necessary  to  their  success  in  procuring,  in  this  way^  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

^^  In  addition  to  this,  the  unavoidable  consequence  was,  the  practice 
of  committing  petty  acts  of  thieving  and  other  crimes ;  thereby  be- 
coming amenable  to  the  laws,  their  consequent  arrest  and  committal  to 
the  City  Prison  or  Bridewell,  or  to  the  Peniieutiary  at  Bellevue  —  the 
only  two  places,  at  that  period,  to  which  they  could  be  sent* 

*'*'  Here  they  were  confined  with  old  and  hardened  offenders  in  crime 
long  enough  to  be  contaminated  and  ruined  by  such  an  association 
with  villany. 

^^  But  little  good  was  accomplished,  and  but  iitde  hope  of  makiDg 
much  progress  in  the  way  of  reformation,  while  this  state  of  tlungi 
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Gxiated.  It  WHS  found  that  the  cvii  wai  deep-rooted,  and  difHeulC  to  bo 
cured,  unless  a  remedy^  having  for  its  object  the  eradication  of  earl^ 
crime,  could  be  devised.  This,  for  the  want  of  some  proper  recepmclo 
for  the  young  offender,  was  not  easy  to  accoraplisbf  The  society,  there- 
fore,  iri  the  year  1823,  appointed  a  con:irnittee  of  its  nieinh(3rs  to  take  such 
steps  DS  might  be  deemed  uiotst  couducive  to  effeet  the  destred  objtKlt. 

*■'  Itiquines  were  ttddres.sod  fur  information  to  Hugh  Maxwell,  Esq.,  at 
ihtii  time  district  attorney  fur  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  to 
Arthur  Burtis,  keeper  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Bellevue,  and  to  Mr, 
Thorpe,  keeper  of  the  Ciiy  Prison  or  Bridewelh 

^^  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  reply,  furnished  an  abstract  of  more  than  450  per- 
soas  sentenced  in  the  year  1822  either  to  the  City  Bridewell  from  10 
to  GO  days,  or  to  the  Penitentiary  at  Bellevue  from  2  to  6  months,  all 
under  25  years  of  age,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  both  sexes 
between  tlie  ages  of  9  and  1 6  years*  He  also  made  many  valuable 
suggestions,  and  gave,  as  his  opinion,  that  a  large  prtiportion  of  these 
young  dcHnquents  could  bo  Siived  by  a  proper  separation  from  old 
and  hardened  olfonders.  He  enicred  mast  heartily  into  the  work  of 
reformation,  and  has  always  been  a  valuable  counsellor  and  friend  of 
the  society. 

^^  In  Ji.jly,  1823,  Mr.  Burtisand  Mr.  Thorpe  each  replied  to  the  inqui- 
ries nddressed  to  thcni,  giving  much  useful  information  on  the  subject* 

"After  much  labor  in  col  lee  ting  all  the  facts  from  every  source  to 
which  the  committee  had  directed  their  attention,  they,  in  the  latter  pan 
of  tlie  year  182tJj  submitted,  in  an  able  and  masterly  report,*  to  their 
associates,  the  result  of  their  labors,  and  closed  by  recommending  the 
cstnblishmenl  of  a  '  Mouse  of  Refuge/  which  was  at  once  adopted, 
iind  the  society  Qssumcd  the  name  of  '  The  Society  for  the  Eeforma^ 
tion  of  Juveniie  Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York.' 

"  A  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  the 
19lh  of  December,  1823,  nl  which  the  late  Cadwallader  D*  Golden, 
Esq,,  presided,  and  Hiram  Kelchum,  Esq.,  acted  m  secretary. 

"  A  memorial  to  the  legislature  was  immediately  prepared,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  report  annexed  thereto,  asking  for  an  act  of  incor- 
pomtion. 

"The  first  election  of  officers  and  managers  took  place  January  9, 
1824,  when  Cadwallader  D.  Colden  was  unanimously  elected  presideni, 
which  ploce  he  filled,  with  his  usual  ability  and  zeal,  for  eight  year^*, 
when  declining  health  caused  bim  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of 
the  society* 

*^*  The  other  offices  and  committees  were  filled  by  gentlemen  equally 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  humanity* 

''^  Having  obtained  the  favorable  regard  of  the  legislature  so  far  as  to 
obtain  a  charter,  which  was  granted  on  the  29th  of  March,  1824,  under 
the  name  of  "^  The  Society  for  the  Keformation  of  Juvenile  Delin-* 
qnents  in  the  city  of  New  York,'  the  society  next  appealed  to  liieir 
ftjllow-citi^^ens  for  aid. 


•  The  author  of  this  report  wew  Colonel  Hnjne,  who  died  won  after  —  aa 
irrepurable  losa  to  the  oonununity. 
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"  This  appeal  was  generously  responded  to,  by  donations  and  collec- 
tions, during  the  year  1824,  of  more  than  816,000,  the  following  year 
nearly  $1000,  and  up  to  the  pnisent  time  to  a  total,  by  private  sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  of  nearly  $27,000. 

''  The  work,  thus  happily  commenced,  has  steadily  advanced  in  pros- 
perity and  usefulness ;  and  the  present  board  of  managers  are  daily 
witnessing  the  happy  exemplification  of  the  truth,  '  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters :  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.* 

"  Having  applied  to  the  corporation  for  a  location  for  the  House  of 
Refuge,  their  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  1st  of  March,  1824,  recommending  that  the  piece  of 
ground  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  Bloomingdale  and  Old  Post  Roads, 
occupied  as  a  United  States  arsenal,  be  granted  for  that  purpose. 

*' Arrangements  were  made  with  the  government,  and  the  premises 
were  n^linquished  to  the  society  in  time  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  and  improvements. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1825,  the  House  was  opened  with  three 
boys  and  six  girls,  in  presence  of  several  members  of  the  corporation 
and  a  number  of  citizens. 

'*  The  ceremony  attending  the  opening  was  interesting,  and  an  address 
was  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

"The  legislature,  in  April  of  the  same  year,  granted  an  appropria- 
tion of  82000  per  annum  for  five  yeai-*;,  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

"  In  May,  182(5,  Joseph  Curtis,  Esq.,  the  superintendent,  resigned, 
and  Nathaniel  C.  Hart,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

"  On  the  2d  of  July,  the  charge  of  the  institution  was  transferred  to 
Mr.  Hart,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  An  eloquent  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  president,  Mr.  Colden,  and  a  suitable  reply  by  the  new 
superintendent,  who  continued  in  charge  until  the  year  1836. 

"  It  was  ver>'  soon  ascertained  from  what  sources  the  greatest  number 
of  subjects  were  received  into  the  House. 

"  One  was,  the  children  of  poor  emigrants  arriving  at  this  port  desti- 
tute, and  without  the  means  of  getting  a  livelihood.  The  society, 
therefore,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  asking  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  j)assenger  fund  ;  and  a  law  was  passed,  granting  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  fn>m  that  fund.  Another  prolific  source  of 
subjects  furnished  were  the  children  of  intempente  parents;  a  grant 
of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  the  excise  fund  was  asked 
for,  and  obtained  from  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

"A  third  evil  was,  the  many  youth  frequenting  theatres,  the  circus, 
and  similar  places;  often  committing  acts  of  dishonesty  to  obtain  the 
means  to  indulge  in  this  propensity. 

"  A  law  was  therefore  obtained  from  the  legislature,  requiring  every 
theatre  and  circus  to  procure  a  license  for  the  privilege  of  performing. 
In  case  of  neglect  or  refusal,  the  process  is  a  summary  one ;  an  in- 
junction can  be  at  once  obtained,  and  performances  prohibited  until 
the  law  is  complied  with. 

"  The  revenue  arising  from  these  three  sources,  amounting  to  from 
$15,000  to  $16,000,  together  with  what  is  received  from  the  labor  of 
the  children,  is  about  equal  to  the  support  of  the  establishment." 
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HOUSE  OF  HEFUGE  IN  BOCHESTER*  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  valuable  communication  from  the  president 
of  the  society,  accompanying  his  letter,  we  insert  entire :  — 

**  As  you  requested,  and  as  I  promised,  I  send  you  an  account 
of  our  institution.  It  has  commenced  under  very  favorable 
auspices.  I  trust  it  is  an  institution  that  is  destined  to  do 
much  good*  The  law  of  kindness,  in  its  fullest  and  most 
rational  ineasurej  wilt  be  fully  carried  out  The  boys,  some 
of  the  most  hardened,  are  melted  down  by  it. 

"  As  our  buildings  are  now  completed,  you  must  recollect 
that  we  have  chapel-room,  school -room,  dining-room,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  cooking  fixtures  for  450  or  500  boys ; 
so  that  we  have  only  to  build  on  wings  as  dormitories  as  num- 
bers increase;  and  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  farm,  walls, 
&,c.,  for  450  boys,  will  be  completed  for  less  ihan  §100,000. 

*'  1  trust  this  account  will  be  all  you  want  in  reference  to  our 
wp'.w  enterprise,  I  forwarded  you  our  by-laws  and  a^t  of  incor- 
poration some  time  since. 

*'  Very  truly,  yours,  &c., 

"FREDERICK  R  BACKUS.' 

The  *'  Western  House  of  Refuge  ht  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents"  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  stme 
of  New  York,  passed  May  8,  18-46,  and  an  appropriation  of  i|22,000 
was  granted  for  the  purchase  of  site  aod  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildings. 

Three  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  goveroor  and  senate,  to 
locate  the  institution;  who,  after  examining  several  locations  propc«*ef1 
la  ihem,  decided  upon  the  one  it  now  oceupies,  in  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester. The  confimon  council  of  the  city  made  an  appropriation  of 
$1200  towards  the  purchase  of  the  site. 

Messrs.  William  Pitkin,  Isaac  Hills,  and  Daniel  C.  McCallum  were 
appointed  commbsioners  for  erecting  the  buildings  \  but  finding  the 
appropriation  inadequate  far  the  purchase  of  site^  and  the  erection  of 
such  an  eatablishmem,  as  the  growing  wants  of  the  community  required, 
they  decided  upon  a  general  plan,  and  .determined  to  erect  such  purls 
of  it  as  would  enable  them  to  commence  opcmtions,  and  rely  on  the 
liberality  of  a  future  legislature  to  complete  the  plan* 

The  instirution  is  beautifully  locared»  about  one  mile  north  of  the 
city,  on  an  eminence  cotnmanding  a  fme  view  of  the  city,  the  sur- 
rou tiding  country^  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  Genesee  River  passea  in 
front  on  the  east,  and  the  Eric  Canal  on  the  west 

The  plan  of  the  House  is  a  centre  bojiding,  60  by  86  feet,  three 
stories  high,  and  basement,  with  two  wings,  each  ^)2  feet  wide  by  147 
in  length,  two  atoriea  high,  with  basemeol.     The  plan,  when   com* 
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pleted,  will  present  a  front  of  380  feet  in  lengthy  to  which  mmj  be 
added  lateral  wings,  as  the  wants  of  the  institution  may  requlmp 

Of  the  general  plan,  the  centre  building  and  one  wing  are  con^ 
pleted.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  except  the  basement  storf ,  which  m 
built  of  dressed  stone.    * 

A  hall  of  16  feet  in  width  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  main 
building,  and  there  are  two  side  halls,  10  feet  wide,  communicating 
with  the  wings.  The  basement  is  divided  into  kitchens,  dining  and 
store  rooms  for  the  officers  of  the  house,  and  a  general  kitchen  for  tlie 
inmates,  which  is  furnished  with  a  steam  boiler,  ond  all  the  necessaiy 
apparatus  for  cooking  and  washing,  and  a  small  steam  engine  for  ele^^ 
vating  water  to  the  fourth  story  of  the  building.  The  first  and  aeoood 
floors  contain  the  office  and  managers*  room,  and  apartments  for  tho 
officers ;  and  on  the  third  floor  is  a  large  and  commodious  chapel,  la 
which  may  be  seated  500  persons.  The  basement  of  the  wing  is  dU 
vided  into  a  washing  and  bathing  room  for  boys,  ironing  and  drying 
rooms,  tailor^s  shop,  shoe  shop,  store-rooms,  and  bed -rooms  for  domes^ 
tics.  The  first  floor  is  divided  into  a  dining-room  and  school  and  reci- 
tation-rooms ;  and  the  second  floor  contains  sepamte  dormitories  for 
100  boys.  These  apartments  are  7  feet  square,  with  7  feet  ceilings 
and  each  is  lighted  with  a  narrow  window,  extending  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  ventilating  flue,  which  can  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  The  doors  are  of  open  ornamenial  iron 
work,  and  contribute  much  to  a  proper  ventilation  of  the  dormitories. 
A  hall  16  feet  wide,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  wing, 
passes  between  the  tiers  of  dormitories  on  either  ^de,  and  is  lighted 
and  ventilated  through  the  roof. 

All  the  apartments  are  ample,  and  the  general  arrangement  for 
lighting  and  ventilating  is  perhaps  not  equalled  by  any  similar  instittl- 
tion  in  the  country. 

The  farm  attached  contains  forty-two  acres  of  excellent  land,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  enclosed  with  a  stockade  fence,  9  feet  Id 
height.  Four  and  a  half  acres  are  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  20  feet 
in  height,  within  which  enclosure  are  all  the  buildings ;  and  the  groundt 
are  neatly  laid  out  in  play-grounds,  gardens,  and  walks,  and  orna* 
mcntcd  with  trees  and  slrrubbery. 

The  institution  was  opened  for  the  receptioi^  of  delinquents  on  the 
II th  of  August,  1849,  and  there  are  now  m  the  House  27  boya.  No 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  females. 

The  boys  are  employed  about  7J  hours  each  day  in  the  manufactute 
of  cane  chair  seats,  gardening,  and  agricultural  labor  on  the  farm ; 
they  attend  school  3^  hours  daily,  and  religious  service  and  Sabbath 
school  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  entire  amount  appropriated  by  the  state  for  this  object,  includ- 
ing that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  year,  is  $60,000. 


KocEHSTEB,  October  25,  1849. 
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HOUSE  OF  KEFUGE  IN  NEW  JERSEY, 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  made  an  appropriation  of 
$15^000  or  $20j000  at  tlie  (ast  session,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, for  the  establishmerii  of  this  insUtutiou.  The  governor 
was  authorized  to  appoint  iiweG  commissionerSj  who  yhould  se- 
lect the  sitejand  three  conniiissioners  to  procure  a  suitable  plaii, 
and  erect  (he  building.  The  first  board  of  cam  miss  ioaers  exam- 
ined various  farmSj  and  selected  one  in  Kingston,  containing 
about  75  acres,  three  miles  south-east  of  Princeton,  near  the 
old  Half-way  House  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on 
elevated  groiindj  having  a  fijie  view  of  Princeton  and  the  sur- 
rounding country;  a  good  and  fertile  soil,  bearing  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  and  a  beautiful  ptuich  orchard ;  au  unfailing  supply 
of  spring  water,  aud  a  runniJig  brook  ;  the  New  York,  New 
Brunswick,  Trenton  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  passing  through 
*tlie  farui,  aud  the  canal  in  sight ;  the  highly  inteiligenlj  mr»rai, 
and  religions  people  and  institutions  of  Princeton  distant  otdy 
three  miles.  The  situation  has^  therefore,  the  advantages  of 
ceutral  location,  pleasaut  pros[iect,  fertUe  soil,  good  water^  con- 
venient acccssj  and  the  iuflnence  of  highly  intellectual^  moral, 
and  religions  society.  The  building  tuaterials  can  be  procured 
from  the  Delaware  ou  the  canal. 

Tije  second  board  of  commissioners,  with  power  to  erect 
the  buildings,  have  procured  plans  for  the  same,  and  issued 
proposals  for  materials,  labor,  &,c,,  aud  it  is  hoped  that  the  in- 
shmnon  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  1S51.  The  com- 
inissioners  are  Captain  Tlunnas  Lavender,  of  PrincetoUj 
chairman,  with  Messrs,  Stednmii,  of  Princeton^  and  McClurg, 
of  Trenton,  his  associates, 


COLORED  HOUSE  OF  BEPUGE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

To  the  Sen  ale  and  House  of  Represeuialhes  of  the  Commonwetthh  of 
PenmifUania^  and  to  the  Coniributors  to  ike  Hame  (*/'  Refuge  i  — 

The  Board  of  iManagera  of  the  House  of  Refuge  respectfully  report; 

Ttmi,  not  withstanding  soiiicr  unjijoked-for  causes  of  delay ,  the 
buiMing  com  mi  nee  of  the  department  for  colored  children  have 
broughi  their  labors  nearly  to  a  close.  The  buildiags  whose  erection 
was  uuUionzed  by  the  board,  exceptitig  I  he  two  shedii  for  the  gymnaa- 
tic  exurcisijs  of  ihe  boys,  are  now,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  tui- 
ished.  Nothing  essemial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  or  the  diacipliae 
of  the  institution  is  wanting  to  complete  them. 
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Dcoming  it  their  duty  to  put  this  departmeDt  of  the  institotiaa  fn 
operation  at  the  earhest  period  which,  with  duci  regard  to  the  inlei«tta 
of  all  parties  concerned,  could  he  named,  the  tK>ard  fixed  tipon  the 
29th  day  of  December,  ultimo,  (1849,)  for  opening  it  for  the  reception 
of  inmates.  On  the  Slst  ultimo,  an  eloquent  addresn^  commemorative 
of  the  event,  was  delivered  to  a  large  assemblage  of  the  frtetid*  of  ihm 
institution  by  the  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  building  committeei  it  will  be  pet^ 
ceived  that  the  cost  of  these  buildings  has  considerably  exceeded  the 
original  estimate.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  use  of 
materials  more  durable  than  those  upon  which  the  architect  based  his 
estimate,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  improvements  suggested  as  th« 
work  progressed,  and  which  the  interests  of  the  Institifiion  seemed  to 
demand  ;  and  in  no  trifling  degree  by  the  heavy  expenditure  for  grad* 
ing  the  lot,  for  paving  and  curbing  the  adjacent  street,  and  for.  laying 
water  pipes  therein. 

The  committee  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  citizens  friendly  to  the 
erection  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  colored  children  (a  solicit  contribu- 
tions from  their  fellow-citizens  in  aid  of  that  object,  have  not  yet  closed 
their  labors.  The  total  amount  of  their  collections  is  about  $lQ^f}0^  * 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  sum  has  been  paid  into  tho  hands  of  tbo 
treasurer  of  this  institution. 

While,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  board  present  the  fact  that  the  amount 
collected  by  this  committee  falls  far  short  of  the  sum  ($25,000)  pred- 
icated upon  which  these  buildings  were  commenced^  yet  they  feel  It 
alike  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  bear  testimony  to  tho  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  displayed  by  the  committee  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labors*. 

To  carry  fully  into  operation  the  classificaticn  of  the  inmates  of  ihia 
department,  contemplated  by  the  board,  there  is  stiH  wanted  a  fire- 
proof building,  with  rooms  suited  for  the  recepuon  of  such  inmates  nn 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  confine  for  punishment  for  oflences  commit- 
ted in  the  House,  and  for  such  as  should,  when  udmitted,  be  placed  in 
probation  until  thought  fit  to  mingle  with  the  other  inmates.  The  suin 
expended  on  the  buildings  now  erected  has  heavily  taxed  the  financial 
resources  of  the  institution,  and  the  board  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to 
see  this  important  addition  made,  except  by  the  liberality  of  their  feU 
low-citizens. 

The  selection  of  officers  for  this  department  was  made  from  a  large 
number  of  applicants,  and  the  board  feel  assured  that  ibey  hnve  secured 
the  services  of  those  eminently  qualified  to  perform  the  arduous  and 
responsible  duties  which  they  have  assumed.  Tho  appointments  made 
are  as  follows :  — 

Superintendent,  Thomas  W.  Summers ;  assistant  superinlendenl  and 
teacher  of  boys'  school,  James  H.  M'Bride  ;  door-keeper,  George  Bir- 
mingham  ;  watchman,  Emanuel  H.  Toland  ;  matron,  Anna  M,  McPbail ; 
assistant  matron  and  teacher  of  girls'  school,  Mary  Howard ;  second  assist- 
ant matron  and  nurse,  Maria  Smith  ;  physician,  EllerBlio  Walface,  M»  D. 

The  rules  and  regulations  at  present  in  operation  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  white  department  have  been  extended  to  the  colored  do* 
partment,  it  being  thought  preferable  to  defer  such  changes  and  modifi* 
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cations  as  ihe  pecuHar  circumstances  of  the  inmates  of  this  department 
may  demand,  until  actual  obscrvatioD  and  experience  have  suggested 
ibem. 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  IN   PHTLADELPIIIA. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  received  in  this  institution  from 
1828  to  1849,  inclusive,  is  1794;  of  girls,  713;  total,  2507. 
The  average  nnmber  received  each  year,  both  males  and 
females,  has  been  111  The  escapes  have  been  few;  the 
cases  of  sickiiess  few  ;  the  deaths  few  ;  the  progress  of  ira- 
prnvemeiit  in  common  school  insimciinn  as  good,  at  least,  as  the 
average  In  common  schools;  the  division  of  time  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  which  is  the 
Parent  Institniion  ;  the  earnings  of  the  boys  in  the  workshoj>8 
ahont  one  fourth  the  expense  of  their  snpix)rt ;  the  reformatory 
processi  before  and  after  apprenticeship,  equal  to  the  exf>ecta- 
lions  of  the  most  sanguine  friends ;  the  Atuiual  Reports,  from 
year  to  year,  for  many  years,  containing  numerous  letters  from 
the  masters  atid  mistresses  of  apprenticed  boys  and  girls,  show- 
ing their  good  behavior  and  prospects  of  hajjpiness  and  use- 
fulness in  the  world*  About  2000  have  been  apprenticed. 
This  institution,  as  well  as  that  in  New  York,  illustrates  the 
remark,  in  substance,  of  Dewiti  Clinton,  that  this  w  the  best 
Pemteniiarj/  system  ever  devised  by  the  wil  of  man* 


HOUSE   OF  IlEFOGE  IN   BALTIMORE. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  has  given  a  donation,  amounting  to 

j8?M^,UUt),  and  the  citizens  Ifl^OAKIU  or  more,  to  establish  a 
Ilnuse  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  A  large  commit- 
tee has  been  appointed,  who  have  advertised,  and  offered  a  re- 
ward of  S5U0  for  the  best  plan  of  huilditJg,  and  selected  a  site. 
To  see  this  site,  the  observer  goes  out  on  the  Frederic  road, 
about  two  mUesfrom  Ilaltimore,  and,  after  crossing  a  small  river, 
leaves  tlie  road,  and  follows  the  river  about  eighty  rods,  and 
then  winds  in  a  semicircular  path  to  the  left,  to  a  granite 
quarry  of  hue  buildiu^^  material,  which  is  near  the  north  line  of 
the  fifry-five  acres  purchased  for  the  House  of  Refuge.  Immedi- 
ately after  passing  the  quarry,  liiere  comes  down,  through  the 
woods,  a  bounding  brook  of  pure  water;  followmg  this  brook, 
in  tbe  woods,  atnong  the  rocks,  up  the  bill  southerly,  he  finds 
a  waterfall  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  near  the  head  of  this 
fail,  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook,  a   mineral  spring    in  a 
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natural  rock  basin,  strongly  impregnated  with  ifon,  as  tbo  w^ 
posit  shows,  and  yet  so  pare  as  to  be  not  unpleasant  to  the 
taste;  leaving  this,  and  winding  in  a  semicirculaf  foot-palli 
through  the  woods,  up  the  hill  in  a  south-easterly  dlrectioOf 
the  woods  open  on  a  piece  of  clear  table  land^  containiDg 
about  five  acres,  which  is  the  summit  of  the  bilL  About 
three  acres  of  the  summit  are  flat,  or  nearly  so,  ready  to  fe- 
ceive  the  building ;  a  leaf  on  the  west  and  north,  several  roda 
in  width,  slopes,  at  an  angle  of  twenty  oi  thirty  degreee,  to 
the  grove,  which  consists  first  of  a  row  of  tall  cedar-trees,  of 
beautiful  conical  form,  then  a  thick  old  growth  of  oak,  chests 
nut,  aud  hickory-trees,  on  a  bed  of  laurel.  Returning  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  the  delighted  observer  overlooks  Baltimore, 
with  its  shot-tower,  monuments,  churches,  and  cathedral,  and 
beyond,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  shippini^.  The  Lord  be 
praised  for  such  a  site,  already  made  and  secured  to  the  Hou^ 
of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  IN  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DsSCRIPTIOEr. 

The  groands  connected  with  the  Hoose  of  Refuge  are  plessajatJy  sito&ted 
between  the  Colerain  Tnmpike  and  the  Miami  Cojia],  about  three  qtiarttfi  ef 
a  mile  north  of  the  present  corporation  line. 

They  were  purchased  from  Joseph  R.  Riddle,  for  the  sum  of  87,8J)6. 

There  are  430,000  feet  (nearly  ten  acres)  m  the  whole  ti^t;  260,000  of 
which  are  enclosed  with  a  wall  seventeen  feet  high^  and  avemj^ing  two  and  a 
half  feet  thick.  The  remaining  170,000  feet,  lyitig'  betwi^oF)  the  tumpike  and 
the  walls,  will  be  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubbeiy^  &^.f  and  used  as  pleasure 
grounds. 

The  dimensions  of  the  baildings  are  as  follows,  vi£.t  The  front,  facing  the 
road,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long,  fifly^sev^n  and  a  h^lf  feet  wide, 
and  four  stories  high  above  the  basement  The  centre  building  is  eigh^* 
four  and  two  thirds  feet  long.  The  three  lower  stories  are  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  directors,  superintendent,  matron,  and  others  in  ctiarge  of  ihe  insti- 
tution.   The  fourth  stoiy  is  to  be  used  as  an  Infinnaiy* 

Joined  to  the  main  building  are  the  two  win^i,  each  ninety-Sve  and  two 
thirds  feet  long,  in  which  are  one  hundred  and  eight  dormitories  for  boys,  and 
seventy-two  for  girls. 

The  buildings  are  of  limestone,  obtained  from  the  adjacent  bilk.  Th« 
coping  to  the  walls,  caps,  and  sills  to  windows,  &c,,  are  of  Dayton  atone. 

The  front  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  portico,  of  marble,  obtained  fbiif~ 
teen  miles  below  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  River. 

In  the  rear  of  the  centre  building,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  galleiy 
twenty- five  feet  long,  is  a  back  building,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long, 
fifly-six  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high.  The  second  story  contains  two 
school-rooms,  each  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  a  chapel  ftfty-eight  bv  fi%- 
two.  The  lower  stoiv  is  designed  for  dining-rooms  for  the  boys  anil  girli, 
kitchen,  store-rooms,  &c. 

Still  in  the  rear  is  a  one  story  bailding,  Totty  feet  long,  used  as  a  hajaf 
bathing-room,  and  room  for  washing  cbthee. 
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There  are  in  all  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  roomSf  including  the  dormitrK 
ricF*  All  Uie  rooms  are  to  be  warmod  by  stetun.  There  m  to  be  a  bijik»r 
ont^itle  the  boys'  bathmg-room,  of  eufliciciit  capacity  to  do  ail  the  cookiiiif, 
wufihing,  heatm;?  water,  atitl  iiiao  to  i^enerate  steajn  to  wnim.  the  whole  build- 
ing coojplefely  throughout, 

A  iari?(^  dram  j^Misses  under  ground  frotu  the  Cftnal  to  Mil!  Creek,  into  which 
nil  the  tilth  and  offal  i»  to  be  throw n^  and  forced  away  by  a  cons^tant  stream 
of  water  frojo  the  canal. 

Large  cbterns,  receiving  water  from  the  slated  rooJB|  will  nfibrd  an  abun- 
dant Bupply  of  wholesome  water  for  the  whotc  establiahmenL 

The  roorna  are  to  be  lighted  with  gas  manufactured  on  the  premises. 

The  entire  co«t  of  the  Suildingi*  and  fixturi^  will  he  about  §  150^000* 

The  plan  of  the  buildings  wm  drawn  by  the  late  Henry  \V  alter,  and  tlm 
whole  auperintendence  wts  conducted  by  him  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  tlie  let  of  July,  1849,  The  building  was  then  one  story  high  above  the 
biiaement  After  Mr.  Walter^B  deceawe,  Mr.  Osgood  Fifield  waa  appointed 
auperinteniTent,  He  has  trniahed  tiie  buildings  in  acconlance  with  tlie  original 
plait.  Meihoda  for  warming  tlie  house,  cooking  by  6 team,  lighting,  ^c,  were 
proposed  by  him,  und  adopted  by  the  city  council  The  premiaca  were  ready 
for  occupation  September  1,  1850. 

Much  credit  m  duo  to  Mr*  Clark  Williama,  a  member  of  the  city  council, 
and  otlieni,  tor  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  this  matter.  And  it  is 
fondly  hoped  the  inatitulion  wilf  realize  all  the  benefits  to  tlie  coromunity 
which  lU  wannest  frienda  have  anticipated,  —  From  Blmt  RtporL 


III  reviewing  these  reports  concerning  Houses  of  Refuge,  we 
sec  thtit  this  great  and  important  subject,  which  had  such  a 
deep  hold  on  the  uiiiid  f>f  otir  late  iametited  president,  as  led 
him  10  devote  $T2^B{10  to  the  State  Farm  School  at  Westboro', 
Massachtisetts,  and  ^llUtf^OO  to  the  Fiirm  School  on  Thomp- 
son s  bland,  in  BosttMi  Harhor,  is  taking  similar  hold  on  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  leads  to  the  delightful  expecta- 
tion, that  this  great  family  of  free  and  independent  states  will 
fiai'c,  in  a  few  years,  as  many  State  Farms,  Farm  Schools, 
and  Honses  of  Kefiige  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  as  it  has 
free  and  independent  states;  that  iti  this  thing  the  United 
Htatcs  will  become  an  example  to  all  nations.  Then  shall 
tlie  nanje  of  Theodore  Lyman  be  held  in  affectionate  remeni- 
brruice  among  men,  because  he  searched  out  the  cause  which 
so  few  had  previously  nnderstoodj  and  devoted  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  estate  to  its  advancement. 

an 
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PAUT  IV. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  DISCHARGED  CONYICTS? 


The  question  is,  What  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  convictSj 

on  their  discharge  from  Prison  ? 

We  may  be  assisted  in  answering  this  question  by^  consider- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated  during  their 
confinement. 

If  they  have  been  neglected;  left  to  themselves;  associatedj 
by  day  and  by  night,  with  each  other  j  without  water  for 
cleansing  j  without  a  change  of  clothing,  or  without  one  suit 
of  decent  clothing;  without  bed  or  betiding  ;  with  their  beards 
iinshaved  ;  with  their  jmrsons  filthy ,  and  covered  with  vermin, 
(as  has  formerly  been  the  case,)  —  whatever  may  be  their  ne- 
cessities, the  revolt  of  Imman  feelijjg  is  such  at  first  sight,  after 
their  discharge,  that  it  leads  practically  to  the  doing  of  nothing 
for  them,  however  wrong  it  may  be* 

If^  on  the  contrary,  tfiey  have  been  treated  with  humanity; 
separated  from  each  other  by  night,  and  carefully  watched,  to 
prevent  evil  comninnication  ;  brought  regularly,  morning  and 
evening,  into  the  sanctuary  of  God^  and  made  objects  of  affec- 
tion and  interest  in  prayer;  if  the  Bible  has  been  read  to 
ihem  ;  if  they  have  been  furnished  with  the  Bible  in  their  cells, 
and  had  time  and  liu;lit  to  read  it,  in  a  Prison  so  kept  that 
they  could  do  this  without  disturbance ;  if  they  have  had 
regular  employment,  nnder  careful  supervision,  so  that  it  could 
be  seen  whether  their  work  was  done,  and  well  done,  during 
the  hours  of  labor,  q\^\'Y  day  in  the  week ;  if  they  have  had 
time  for  recreation  and  exercisej  daily^  so  that  their  bodily 
health  is  good  on  their  discharge;  if  their  diseases  have  been 
healed  ;  if  they  have  formed  habits  of  cleanliness,  extending  to 
their  persons,  practices,  and  clothes,  and  especially  if  they 
have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  some  manual  occu- 
pation, and  such  habits  of  industry,  as  may  enable  them  to 
support  tliemselves  after  discharge  ;  if  the  Sabbath  has  been 
observed  as  holy  time,  and  tlie  chaplain  and  the  Sabbath 
school  teacher  have  been  found  at  their  posts  of  usefulness,  in 
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the  chapel,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weather,  carefully  and 
affectionately  bringing  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  to  bear  u[)on  their  hearts  and  consciences ;  and, 
above  all,  if  it  has  pleased  God  to  acknowledge  and  bless  their 
humane  and  Christian  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  convicts  while 
they  arc  in  Prison,  and  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them,  —  it  is 
evident  that  the  way  is  prepared  for  humane  and  Christian 
ctfort  in  their  behalf  on  their  discharge. 

Should  it  be  said  that  these  preliminary  remarks  might  have 
been  important  twenty  years  ago,  but  are  superfluous  since  the 
reformation  in  Prisons,  I  reply,  that,  although  most  of  our  State 
Prisons  are  greatly  altered  and  improved,  and  all  our  institu- 
tions for  juvenile  delinquents  are  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
some  of  our  county  Prisons  in  Massachusetts,  and  especially  in 
Connecticut,  are  worthy  of  imitation,  as  neat  and  orderly 
workhouses,  it  is  still  true  that  much  remains  to  be  attained, 
even  in  the  best  County  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries.  Many 
states  in  the  Union  have  no  houses  of  refuge  or  state  farms  for 
juvenile  delinquents;  and,  as  a  general  fact,  in  the  United 
States,  the  reformation  has  not  extended  to  County  Prisons, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  as  well  prepared  to  say  what  shall 
be  done  for  discharged  convicts,  as  we  shall  be  when  the 
reformation  has  progressed  farther,  and  become  uniform  and 
universal. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  many  convicts,  after  being 
committed  to  Prison,  are  shut  up  in  the  stillness  of  solitude 
sevenil  hours  in  each  day ;  led  to  the  hearing  of  the  voice 
of  prayer  every  morning  and  evening;  to  the  necessity  of 
jvitient  and  laborious  occupation  six  days  in  seven  ;  to  un- 
usual restraint  on  their  passions  and  lusts;  to  a  discipline  in 
whieh  authority  and  kindness  are  harmoniously  blended ; 
to  the  Sabbath,  the  sanctuary,  the  minister  of  Christ,  the  Sab- 
batli  school,  and  the  Word  of  God.  But,  as  *'  it  is  not  by 
miiiht,  nor  by  ix>wer,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  that  man 
is  iitted  to  live  on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  is  it  not  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  us  all  to  pray  for  prisoners  ?  Is  not  the  influence  of 
God's  Spirit  in  Prison  the  first  great  step  preparatory  to  other 
and  subsequent  efforts  for  discharged  convicts  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  What 
shall  be  done  for  them  on  their  discharge  ? 

And  in  answering  this  question  we  shall  be  essentially  aided 
by  the  consideration  which  has  been  given  to  their  treatment 
while  in  Prison. 

1st.  The  same  humanity  which  has  led  to  their  proper  treat- 
ment, in  regard  to  clothing  and  food,  while  in  Prison,  will  lead 
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to  their  discharge,  not  in  rags,  not  in  filth,  not  destitute  of  daily 
bread,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it* 

Accordingly  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  that  every 
man  discharged  from  the  State  Prison  shall  he  furiiisliedj  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  with  a  decent  suit  of  clotheSj  and  with 
from  ihree  to  five  dollars  in  money.  This  law,  or  practice, 
does  not  extend  to  all  the  Prisons  in  the  state,  nor  does  it 
extend  to  all  the  State  Prisons  in  the  laud,  or  to  many  of  the 
Connty  Prisons,     Should  it  not  extend  to  all? 

2d.  The  same  humanity  and  sense  of  Christian  obligation 
to  all  men,  which  has  led  to  the  introduction  and  support  of 
resident  chaplains  in  Prison,  will  lead  those  chaplains  to  take 
an  atrectioiiate  interest  in  prisoners,  on  or  about  the  time  of  their 
discharge ;  to  counsel  them  ;  to  write  letters  of  inquiry  and 
friendship  for  them;  to  intercede  for  them;  to  recommend 
them,  so  far  as  they  can  do  it  with  truth  and  discretion  ;  to 
look  nut  places  of  employment  for  them,  if  thej^  have  no  home 
or  friends  ;  to  w^atch  over  them,  pray  for  them,  and  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  for  their  nsefulnesSj  permanent  support, 
and  salvation,  As  all  the  principal  Prisons  in  the  Unued 
Stales  have  been  provided,  within  twenty  years,  with  resident 
cliaplairis,  a  class  of  men  have  been  found  and  consecrated  to 
this  work,  who  have,  probabljr,  done  more  than  any  other  equal 
number  of  our  fellow^citizeus  for  discharged  convicts* 

Tl»e  laws  of  Massachusetts,  within  the  last  two  years,  have 
provided  that  the  county  commissioners  shall  be  authorised  to 
employ  and  suitably  compensate  religions  teachers  in  Connty 
Prisons.  This  good  law  will  extend  to  convicts,  on  their  dis- 
charge from  County  Prisons,  the  guardian  care  of  those  chap- 
lains who  became  acquainted  with  them  while  in  Prison*  l^avv 
and  practice  should  correspond  to  this  in  all  the  County  Prisons 
in  the  land. 

3d.  The  same  Christian  spirit  which  induces  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  weather,  to  be 
found  side  by  side  with  prisoners  in  the  Prison  Sabbath  school, 
induces  Sabbath  school  teachers  to  encourage  convicts,  on  their 
discharge,  to  come  and  see  their  teachers;  that  they  may  ex* 
tend  to  them  the  hand  and  countenance  of  Christian  love,  and 
aid  a  J  id  assist  them  according  to  their  discretion,  experience, 
and  knowledge,  in  the  best  manner  to  gain  an  honest  livcli- 
hood,  and  become  a  blessing  to  the  world  ;  and  leads  the 
teachers  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  alt 
convicts  discharged.  No  one  thing,  probably,  among  the 
many  which  have  been  done,  has  done  so  much  for  the  benefit 
of  discharged  convicts  as  the  Prison  Sabbath  school.     It  was 
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the  first  thing,  in  its  operation,  which  seemed  to  break  down 
the  wall  of  adamant  between  discharged  convicts  and  the 
sooioty  and  sympathy  of  good  citizens.  Practically,  therefore, 
it  is  of  great  importance,  if  we  would  raise  up  and  qualify 
men  to  aid  and  assist  discharged  convicts  in  regaining  charac- 
ter and  nsetulness,  to  encourage  a  few  discreet  men,  in  every 
])laoo  whore  there  is  a  Prison,  to  take  hold  and  hold  on  to 
the  IVison  Sabbath  school.  This  is  of  great  importance  to 
discharged  convicts  in  every  city  and  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

The  French  commissioners.  Do  Beaumont  and  De  Tocque- 
ville,  when  they  visited  the  Slate  Prison  at  Charlestown  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  saw  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  with  other  friends, 
take  his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  class,  on  the  same  bench,  in  the 
IVisi>n  Sabbath  school,  s;ud,  "  You  can  do  this  in  the  United 
States,  but  we  cannot  do  it  in  France." 

It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  seldom  known  to  be  done,  up  to 
the  present  day,  even  in  England,  and  scarcely  in  a  single 
instance  in  Sc»^lland. 

l.e(  us  hold  on,  then,  to  what  we  have  attained  in  the  United 
Slates — the  Prison  Sabbath  school:  not  only  for  the  ben- 
etit  of  dis^'harged  convicts  at  home,  but  as  an  example  to  all 
nations,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  extending  the  knowledge 
of  our  l.onl  Jesus  Christ.  i!i  all  its  healthful  and  saving  influ- 
ence,  to  prisoners  while  they  are  in  Prisoii  and  after  their  dis- 
ohar^ze. 

•I.  The  good  practical  common  sense,  habits  of  industry, 
and  solf-isup|KMl  of  our  fellow-oiiizens  has  led  them  to  con- 
sider it  fund:unen tally  important  that  our  Prisons  should  be 
mavie,  as  tar  as  [v^ssible.  and  as  so'»n  as  jx>ssible.  self-supporting 
uisntui;ons :  and  this  has  led  to  the  i:.t.'t->duciion  ef  just  those 
kitids  of  emj'loymeni  and  ooo'.ijxitivu  which  are  common  and 
usefiii  ;n  svH::ety :  and  lhi>  Isas  iiad.  and  must  conti:it:e  to  have, 
an  univrtani  bearing  upv.i  the  v;  lestion.  Wiiai  shall  be  done 
for  liisohx-ved  convicts :  One  coriincior  in  the  Prisi^n  at 
Ch.ir.csrown  lestitied.  b-o:o:e  a  cofnaiittee  of  ih-?  legislature^ 
lh;\:  he  had  employed  ::  •:  Uss  i'::?.:i  5«>  -iisc!. arsei  convicts* 
i:i  h:s  ^:;>i:iess.  diiriuj:  tiie  List  *20  year^ :  ar.d  that  he  had  sel- 
do:u  h.ui  occasion  to  disir.iss  one  f-r  i;:.fa::hfil:.e>s.  He  em- 
vlv^rc.i  men  o::;  of  P::>:::  wh"*  hai  beri;  em:^  yei  by  him  ia 
Pns::..  Th.s  was  i':\k  or:j  ::  ■.:"  i:.e  ::•  ort.:.:,j.  ar.J  it  enabled 
•:.::.  i.^  i.^  :s  w:i::  s:u:ii  drscreiio:;  ar.i  satisfactory  resalis. 
Tr.v  >.-!;:o  ;:i:;:^  :s  :::e  or  r::.  c:"  sirmlir  en  ins  fyr  th-e  b^neat 
cf  J:L><::.i.-i:ed  oo::v:cr5^  whertver  :'::e  -riiaarv  avi  usef;:".  occ;:- 
:d:.  •::>.  .vhioh  :iie:;  f-iir^ie  ;a  the  w:!!  at  br^^.  are  i&:rcdtic^i 
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ill  Prison,  Hence  the  benefit  of  employTiient  in  Prison,  not 
only  to  render  the  Prison  seJf-supportmgi  but  reformatory.  To 
secure  these  important  ends^  employment  must  he  considered 
Amdamentally  iraporlant  in  Prison  ;  scarcely  less  so  than  the 
Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  school ^  or  the  minister  of 
Christ,  It  is  so  considered  generally  in  State  Prisons.  It  is 
so  considered  in  nearly  all  the  County  Prisons  in  Connecticut ; 
and  it  is  so  considered  in  some  of  the  County  Prisons  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. But,  alas  for  the  County  Prisons  in  the  other 
New  England  States,  those  in  the  stales  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  in  Petui- 
sylvania,  for  all  the  County  Prisons  in  the  United  States  \ 
Taking  the  whole  country,  it  is  probably  within  the  truth  to 
say,  that  not  one  County  Prison  in  twenty  is  furnished  with 
simple,  systematic,  and  regular  employment  for  its  inmates  ;  and 
yet,  as  illustrated  in  Connecticut,  in  about  8  or  10  of  its  County 
PrisoiiSj  out  of  10  or  12,  the  whole  number  are  neat  and  order- 
ly workhouses.  And  this  has  an  important  bearing,  not  only 
on  what  the  Prison  should  be  while  the  convicts  remain  in 
Prison  J  but  on  their  prospects  of  reformation  and  self*s[ipj)ort 
after  their  discharge.  This  brings  to  view  an  important  prac- 
tical matter  in  regard  to  public  morals,  and  permanent  good  iti 
the  city  of  Boston,  to  wit ;  the  New  Jail  is  being  built  on  a 
plan  most  favorable,  in  all  respects,  to  the  etnphymetd  of  pris- 
oners, at  some  simple,  useful,  and  productive  branch  of  common 
industry.  And  yet  if  the  question  were  asked  of  the  jailers  who 
liave  had  charge  of  the  old  t*everelt  Street  Jail  in  Boston  from 
the  beginning,  they  would  probably  tell  you  that  they  doubt 
whether  it  can  ever  be  done  to  much  advantage  in  Boston. 
But  if  the  question  were  asked  of  those  Prison  keepers  who 
have  seen  it  done,  who  have  done  it  them^^elves,  in  Prisons 
constructed  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  new  Prison  in  Bos- 
touj  they  would  say  it  will  be  easier  to  do  it  than  not  to  do 
it.  It  will  be  not  only  easier,  but  more  advantageous,  so 
far  as  the  labor  of  supervision  and  safe  keeping  are  con- 
cerned. They  would  tell  you  that  they  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  found  it  not  difficultj  but  successful;  that  the 
prisoners  can  be  kept  more  easily  and  better,  employed  than 
unemployed.  It  does  not  require  the  same  number  of  keejwrs, 
nor  the  same  expense  for  guards,  where  there  is  employment^ 
as  it  does  where  there  is  none.  It  is  the  easiest  way  to  secure 
safe  keeping,  good  conduct,  and  improvement.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidored,  then,  fundamentally  important,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  new  Prison  in  Boston,  but  in  regard  to  a!t  Prisons,  to  see 
that  they  he  furnished  with  simple,  regular,  and  productive 
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employment.     It  will  be  as  useful  to  the  convict  in  PrisoQ  as 

after  his  discharge. 

Let  us  not  cease  from  our  labors,  till  these  United  States 
shall  illustrate,  in  all  classes  of  its  Prisons,  the  value  of  those 
which  arc  neat,  orderly,  quiet,  and  self-supporting  workshops  — 
as  Howard  used  to  call  them,  <<  bettering  houses."  It  is  an  im- 
])ortant  mode  of  wisely  preparing  to  solve,  in  a  safe  and  useful 
manner,  the  difTicult  question,  What  shall  be  done  with  dis- 
charged convicts  ? 

It  may  be  said  these  are  all  plain  and  legitimate  results  from 
our  own  exjwrience,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  in  our  improve- 
ments in  Prison  discipline.  But  is  there  nothing  more,  noth- 
ing extraneous  and  independent,  which  can  be  done  for  dis* 
charged  convicts  ? 

One  other  thing  has  been  done,  in  Massachusetts,  within  a 
few  years,  which  so  far  works  well :  t.  c,  provision  has  been 
made  by  law  for  the  support  of  an  agent,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  become  acquainted  with  convicts  before  their  discharge  ; 
ascertain  their  designs,  wishes,  and  wants;  find  employment 
for  them  if  no  friend  among  their  other  acquaintance  is  ready 
to  aid  and  assist  them  ;  see  that  they  go  immediately  and  safe- 
ly to  places  of  employment  when  found;  exercise  a  more 
watohtiil  sujx?rvision  over  them,  and  take  a  more  paternal  inter- 
est (^than  any  one  else)  in  their  future  welfare.  This  is  a  good 
thing.  It  has  worked  well.  It  reaches  a  class  of  cases  not 
roached  by  the  other  means  which  have  been  named.  It 
is  approved,  if  not  yet  imitated  ;  and  similar  laws  will,  no 
iloubt  be  passed  in  other  states  for  the  benefit  of  discharged 
convicts. 

Oihev  laws  have  been  passed,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but 
in  Now  York  and  Pennsylvania,  providing  that  the  juvenile 
P'lrt  oi  our  Prison  population,  who  have  been  committed  to 
llousos  of  Rcluge.  shall  be  discharged  from  the  immediate  care 
and  custody  of  those  institutions,  not  by  being  set  at  liberty,  but 
by  being  apprenticed  ;  by  giving  the  directors  of  these  institu- 
tions the  s;uue  |Knveras  guardians  and  parents  exercise  over  the 
cliiKiroii  and  youth  under  their  care.  About  four  hundred  a  year 
arc,  ai.d  liavo  been  for  many  years,  apprenticed  from  the  Houses 
of  Kciiigo  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  From  the 
Hi^i;<o  of  Reluge  in  New  York  al<ine.  since  November,  1S"24, 
wi-  :i  II  consisted  of  11  boys,  m  a  private  house,  under  the 
ca:c  »  :'  Joseph  Curtis,  more  iha:i  SuOu  Lave  been  apprenticed. 
A  ".:L:-:e  proportion  of  them  have  done  well :  and  they  now 
rocii;:!  on  the  Sabbath  frequently  to  that  house,  being  men  and 
women    fully   grown,   husbands   and  wives,   with  their  chiU 
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dren,  to  acknowledge  that  as  the  place  of  their  redemptioti 

from  crime,  infamyj  and  Prison. 

Still  another  plan  has  been  contemplated,  for  the  benefit  of 
discharged  convicts  j  i.  e.,  asylnms  for  them,  where  they  might 
be  assembled,  cared  for,  supplied  with  work,  and  assisted  for 
a  time  in  establishing  character.  But  this,  so  far  as  vien  are 
concerned,  has  been  found  so  liable  to  objections,  as  not  yet  to 
lake  effect.     And  perhaps  it  never  will. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  successfully  done  for 
women,  particularly  for  young  women,  in  Boston,  and  in  the 
city  of  New  York ;  also  in  London,  Liveq>ool,  Glasgow,  and 
Edinburgh. 

On  the  whole,  in  one  form  and  anotherj  we  seera  to  be 
working  out  the  answer  to  the  question^  What  shall  be  done  for 
discharged  convicts  ? 


PART  V. 


ADFAUATE    PROVISION    NOT    YET    MADE    FOR 
THE  INSANE  POOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


^^AT   NEEDS   TO    BE   nOXE    FOR  TltElR  REUEF  ? 

In  Maine^  the  trustees  of  the  Insane  Hospital  say,  in  their 
report  for  IS  18-9,  (page  9,)  — 

"  The  mcrcasirig  demaarl  for  hospital  privileges,  and  the  pamful  im- 
possibility,  with  only  the  existing  rooms,  of  making  the  requisite  classi- 
ficauon  in  the  female  department,  conatnun  us  urgently  to  present  fUr> 
necessity  for  the  north  wing,  ,  .  ,  The  whole  expense  for  sttch  a 
bu Skiing,  completed  for  use,  will  he  $30,000.  Beforo  it  can  he  coni- 
pletod,  the  call  for  it  will  be  pressing  and  lond*  This  erection  we  feel 
called  upon  to  urge,  under  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity*" 

The  nuedical  soperinteiident  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital, 
Dr*  BateSj  sayS;  in  bis  report  dated  31st  of  March,  185Uj  (page 
39,)- 

"  Last  year  the  officers  of  the  institution  advised  the  erection  of 
an  additional  wing  for  the  nccommodation  of  female  palienlH,  The 
governor  approved  the  action  in  his  annual  message  \  but  it  did  not 
meet  the  concurrence  of  the  legislature.  The  statements  then  made 
have  become  more  urgent  by  a  year's  delay.     The  necessity  lliea 
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spoken  of  is  even  now  being  realized.  Several  times  wilhin  the  year 
we  have  had  sixty  female  inmates,  and  only  fifty-lwo  rooms  in  the  female 
wing.  The  surplus  have  no  proper  accommodation,  unless  they  are 
proper  subjects  for  the  detached  building,  called  the  Cottage.  This  is 
an  edifice  prepared  for  the  most  noisy  and  violent  class,  which  requires 
tli(!  constant  presence  of  two  persons  for  the  care  of  it.  This  building 
and  class  are  entirely  improper  for  those  who  are  quiet  and  cleanly. 
The  longer  we  have  to  use  this  building,  the  more  will  we  regret  it; 
as  it  is  much  less  comfortable  than  would  be  afforded  by  a  new  wing.'* 

In  New  Hampshire.  —  The  board  of  visitors  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane  say,  in  their  report  for 
June,  1849,  (page  5,)  — 

"  The  rooms  are  all  filled,  and,  without  an  enlargement  of  the 
buildings,  no  more  patients  can  be  received,  until  some  of  those  now 
under  treatment  are  discharged.  The  visitors  concur,  therefore,  with 
the  superintendent  and  board  of  trustees,  in  renewing  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  predecessors,  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  such 
additional  accommodations  as  are  required  to  meet  the  just  claims  of 
tiiose  of  our  insane,  who  are  now  denied  admittance  to  the  institution." 

The  trustees  of  the  same  institution  say,  (page  7,)  — 

"  The  number  of  patients  at  present  in  the  Asylum  is  117  —  a  great- 
er number  than  has  ever  before  been  in  the  institution  at  any  one  time. 
These  are  from  different  sections  of  the  state;  and  although  their  num- 
bers may  perhaps  appear  large,  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  insane  within  the  limits  of  our  state  have 
ever  yet  been  inmates  of  this  or  any  other  Insane  Asylum.  Indeed, 
we  have  little  doubt  that,  were  measures  taken  to  ascertain  with  certain- 
ty the  number  and  condition  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  people, 
facts  would  be  elicited,  not  only  surprising,  but  startling,  to  any  person 
whose  attention  has  not  been  particularly  directed  to  this  subject." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendation,  the  legisla- 
tiu'c  appropriated  $15,000  for  an  additional  wing  ;  and  the  trus- 
tees proceeded  to  the  erection  of  the  same,  which  is  now  nearly 
completed.  When  completed,  the  trustees  say  it  will  have  cost, 
with  the  appendages,  .$14,000,  and  "  will  add  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  those  now  in  the  institution." 

In  Vc?'monL  —  The  trustees  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  in  their  report  for  1849,  say, — 

"  Tlie  institution  is  now  reasonably  filled  with  inmates,  and  it  is  quite 
quest iotiable  whether  the  number  can  be  wisely  much  increased.  Per- 
sons out  of  the  state,  desirous  of  placing  friends  in  the  Asylum,  would 
do  well  to  make  previous  application  to  the  superintendent,  or  one  of 
the  trustees." 

In  Massachusetts,  —  The  committee  on  charitable  institu- 
tions, in  Senate  Document  No.  75,  say,  — 
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*'*■  That,  during  the  session  of  1848,  several  petilions  were  received 
froiTi  cJiffereiit  parts  oi'  the  c*»«n  man  wealth,  asking  further  accommotla- 
Uon  for  the  Insane  ;  one  in  purlieu lar,  from  the  county  of  B^jrksihire,  was 
sigeied  by  citizens  of  every  town  in  the  county;  and  an  orfJer  from  the 
Hotjse  instructed  the  conimittae  on  public  charitable  institutions  (to 
wli(jm  the  petilions  had  been  referred)  lo  consider  this  subject,  and  re- 
(xjrt  what  action  was  necessBry  by  Uie  legisluture.  The  conjniittee,  in 
order  to  be  correctly  advised  on  tlje  mtitler  thus  submitted,  was, 
111  their  reqiicstHi  tucl  by  the  trustees  of  the  Stale  Lunatic  Hospital,  and 
other  geotlenieu  conversant  with,  nnd  interested  in,  this  subject,  all  of 
whom  united  in  the  conclusion,  thtit  further  Hospital  accommodation 
WHS  necessary^  and  that  no  expedient  enlargement  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  could  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  commurntv.  In 
this  ofunion  they  were  supported  by  Dr.  Woodward,  late  superintendent 
of  thai  institution,  who,  in  a  long  and  argumentative  commuuica- 
lion  of  the  28tli  of  February,  1848,  said,  among  other  things,  '  that  if, 
Ity  ihe  addition  of  50  or  100  more  rooms,  all  the  insane  could  be  ac- 
cotninodated,  I  should  think  it  would  be  best  to  add  those  rooms  to  the 
Stale  Lunatic  Hospita!  m  Worcester,  rather  than  build  a  new  one;  but 
ii  will  not.  There  must  be  three  or  four  hundred  now  in  Almshouses, 
Jails,  and  other  receptacles,  hardly  cared  for,  and  rarely,  if  ever-^ 
curedV  He  further  says,  *In  my  opinion,  as  be  tore  intimated,  the 
Hospital  at  Worcester  is  quite  loo  large  for  a  curable  class  of  patients 
only,  1  think  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  remove  incurables  from  that 
inHtiruljnn,  with  the  expectation  of  filling  it  with  eu rabies,'  And  also, 
*TI>e  county  of  Worcester  furnishes  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of 
recent  cases,  in  that  Ht»sptia[,  where  they  may  bo  so  easHy  placed,  so 
easily  visited,  and  so  readily  heard  from.*  VVith  such  and  other  evidence 
to  show  that  Houses  of  Correction,  Jails,  and  Almshouses,  could  not  be 
arranged  for  the  cure  of  this  unfurtunale  doss  of  citiy^ens^  the  commit- 
tee felt  com  pelted  lo  report  the  expediency  of  a  joint  committee,  to  sil 
during  the  recess,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  at  the  next  ses- 
sion* This  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  last  year  with 
great  unanimity,  and  the  committee  thug  appointed  have  submitted  their 
re^Kjrt,  which,  in  the  otiinioi;  of  the  present  committee,  (if  any  confidence 
is  lo  be  placed  therein,)  presents,  in  a  clear,  forcibie,  and  cftnvincing 
fnanner,  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  second  Hc^pital,"  (See  pages 
12  to  18  inclusive.) 

The  committee  reported  a  !>iU  in  favor  of  building  a  second 
State  Lnnatic  Hospital  in  Massachusetts,  which  passed  ihe 
House  of  Representatives  wilfiout  a  dissenting  voice.  It  was 
lost  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote  only  ;  and  an  honorable  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  who  voted  against  ii,  did  so,  not  because  he 
was  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill^  and  necessity  of  tho 
measure,  but  because  ho  was  opposed  la  borrowing  money  to 
do  it,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wonld  vote  to  raise 
the  nioneyi  to  bnild  a  second  State  Lunatic  Hospitalj  by  direct 
lax. 
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Tlie  reasons  given  by  the  joint  committee  for  erecting 
another  Insane  Hospital  are  as  follows :  — 

"  First.  Our  existing  Asylums  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  slate. 

''  hi  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Asylum  at 
Wijrccstcr,  in  the  year  ISliS,  tliey  say,  *  During  this  year  we  have 
heeti  obliged  to  shut  our  doors  upon  not  less  than  nuicty  of  our  afflicted 
f([?l low-beings,  in  whose  behalf  application  has  been  here  made  for 
admission.'  The  superintendent.  Dr.  Woodward,  adds,  that,  'in  the 
course  of  the  year,  a  number  of  jKitienls  have  been  discharged  for 
the  want  of  room.' 

"  In  the  seventh  rej)ort,  in  the  year  1839,  the  superintendent  says, 
that  ^  the  Hospital  has  been  full  at  all  times,  and  that  they  had  been 
obliged  to  reject,  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  applications  made  at  the  Hospital.' 

"  In  the  tenth  report,  in  the  year  1842,  the  trustees  state,  that  *they 
were  obliged  to  reject  a  multitude  of  applications  for  admission;'  and 
that,  'during  the  year,  one  hundred  and*cighty-nine  persons  had  been 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital,  for  want  of  room.' 

"  In  the  fourteenth  report,  in  the  year  18-46,  after  the  last  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Hospital,  the  superintendent  states,  that  *  the  Hospital  has 
been  crowded  all  the  time  for  the  last  year,  and  that  their  average 
number  of  patients  had  been  eight  more  than  they  had  sufficient  ac- 
commodations for ; '  and  he  says,  '  to  accommodate  the  overplus  of 
patients,  they  had  been  compelled  to  place  two  beds  in  one  room,  or, 
where  no  two  were  sufficiently  calm  to  admit  of  this,  they  had  made 
up  temponiry  beds  in  the;  halls.' 

*'  In  the  fifteenth  report,  in  the  year  1847,  the  superintendent  states 
that  *  the  Hospital  has  been  in  a  crowded  condition  every  day  during 
tlie  year,  and  that  it  has  never  been  more  so.'  *  The  year,'  he  says, 
'  clos(»s  with  three  hundred  an<i  ninety-six  patients.'  He  adds,  *  From 
tlu;  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Hospittil,  its  numbers 
Ikiv(;  been  gradually  increasing,  and,  as  fast  as  its  accommodations 
have  been  enlargetl,  they  have  l)een  sought  for  and  taken  up  by  the 
unfortunate  insane.'  These  facts  show  that  our  State  Asylum  (to- 
gether with  the  other  Hospitals  in  the  state)  is  entirely  insufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  community  ;  and  that  no  provision  is  made  for  six 
hundred  of  our  lunatics. 

"  If  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Massiichusctts,  we  shall  find  the  case 
far  worse.  While  this  state  has  provided  for  nearly  two  thirds  of  her 
insane,  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  lunatics  of  the  United  States  have 
yet  been  provided  with  hospital  accommodations.  There  are,  in  the 
whole  countrj*,  about  thirty  institutions  for  the  insane.  Fifteen  of 
them  are  state  institutions.  These  arc  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
(two,)  South  Carolina,  (jeorgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  In- 
diana. Five  of  them  arc  cor]>orate  institutions,  in  connection  with 
general  hospitals ;  five  others  have  been  established  by  the  liberal 
benefactions  of  individuals ;  and  several  others  are  private  Asylums. 
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lllinob,  Louisiana^  and  Missouri  are  now  erecting,  or  have  just  com- 
pleted. Slate  Asylums*  The  k^gisluturc^  of  Tenne^ee  has  made  a  lib- 
eral approprialion  for  a  second  state  institurion. 

'*  These  thirty  institutions  can  aeeonirnodutc  less  than  aevea  thousand 
lunatics* 

"^^  The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  United  States  is  not  ascertained.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  some  at  fifteen  thousand ;  by  others,  at  twenty 
thousand.  Those  estimates  are,  doubtless^  much  below  the  troth.  In 
Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty -seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-uine,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  there  are  fifteen  hundred  and  twelve.  If  all  the  slates,  with 
a  population  of  seventeen  million  sl\ty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ll(\y -three,  have  a  proporiionate  number,  there  are  now  in  our 
counlry  thirty *four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  lunatics.  It 
will  probably  be  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  fix  the  estimate  at  thirly 
thousand.  About  seven  thousand,  or  less  than  one  quarter  of  llie  tuna- 
tics  of  the  United  Slates,  according  lo  these  data,  are  provided  for. 

"Second.  Another  reason  for  recommending  the  erection  of  a  new 
Hospital  is  based  upon  the  efficacy  of  hospital  treatment, 

"  Only  a  few  years  since,  and  before  Hospitals  for  the  insane  were 
opened,  it  w^as  the  comnion  sentiment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  sane 
community  that  insanity  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  and  not  a  disease 
of  the  body ;  and  that  it  is  produced  by  a  direct  visitation  of  Heaven, 
insteiul  of  being  the  consequence  of  physical  disease,  or  of  some  de- 
parture frooj  the  organic  laws  lo  which  our  nature  is  subject.  It  was 
the  common  belief,  also,  that  the  victims  of  this  visitation  of  Heaven 
must  sufTi^r  its  unknown  agonies  tit  I  removpd  by  oinnipotent  power. 
So  recently  as  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Bake  well  mentions  the  instance  of 
a  parent  who  insisted  that  no  meanw  of  recovery  should  be  used  for 
her  son,  who  was  in  a  state  of  frenzy ;  (nr  she  averred  it  was  an  evil 
spiril  that  troubled  him,  and,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  it  off, 
she  was  quite  sure  that  nothing  any  man  could  do  would  be  useful  to 
him. 

**  The  practice  and  e.xperience  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  Lunatic 
Asylums  have  exploded  these  antiquated  and  erroneous  views,  and 
demonstrated  that  insanity  is  a  curable  disease,  and  that,  of  recent 
cases,  under  judicious  hospital  treatment,  as  large  a  proportion  of  re- 
coveries will  take  place  as  of  any  other  acute  disease  of  equal  severity. 
It  is  proved,  also,  that,  if  the  remedies  are  applied  seasonably,  no  dis- 
ease, equally  severe,  can  bo  Ireaied  widi  greater  success.  It  is  now  a 
settled  truth,  that  insanity  is  a  physical  disease,  and  has  its  origin  in 
natural  causes;  being  induced,  usually,  by  a  violation  of  some  of  the 
organic  laws  upon  which  mental  functions  depend  ;  and  that  these 
causes  are  not  peculiarly  mysterious,  but  are  capable  of  being  searched 
out  and  understood,  like  the  causes  which  lead  to  other  diseases;  and 
also,  that  the  means  have  been  graciously  afforded  us  of  effecting  a 
cure  in  a  greater  proportion  of  cases  of  instmity  than  of  fevers, 

**  A  few  facts,  attesting  the  efficacy  of  hospital  treatment,  may  be  pre- 
sented. In  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Worcester 
Hospital,  in  the  year  1836,  he  states,  that '  of  one   hundred  and  sixiy- 
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one  cnses  that  were  admitted  into  the  Hospital  during  the  first  year  of 
insanity,  one  hundred  and  forty-throe  recovered,  or  are  curable ; 
oighteon  only  failed  of  a  cure ;  of  these,  ten  died,  and  six  were 
removed  before  they  had  had  sufficient  trial  of  remedies.'  He  states, 
also,  that  *  of  the  patients  discharged  as  recovered,  during  four  years, 
iMght  only  relapsed,  as  far  as  heard  from  ;  and  that  relapses  from  recov- 
eries of  insanity  are  not  more  frequent  than  from  other  acute  diseases.' 
In  his  tenth  report,  in  the  year  1842,  he  says,  '  Of  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  committed  to  the  Hospital  during  the  first  year  of 
their  insanity,  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  have  recovered,  or  arc  con- 
sidered curable ; '  and  '  of  five  hundred  whose  insanity  had  been  of 
from  one  to  five  years'  duration,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  have 
recovered,  or  are  considered  curable.'  In  his  seventh  report,  he  says 
that, '  of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  cttses  received  before  their  insan- 
ity had  continued  one  year,  three  hundred  and  seventy  recovered,  and 
only  forty-eight  failed  to  recover.'  Again  :  the  reports  of  the  Hos- 
pital at  Worcester  show  that,  in  fourteen  years,  closing  with  the  year 
1847,  'of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  patients,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  recovered.'  This  includes 
recent  and  old  cases,  and  is  fifiy-three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  whole  number  died,  which  is  ten  per 
cent.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four  were  discharged  improved, 
which  is  fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent.  Of  old  cases,  (that  is,  cases  of 
persons  who  had  been  insane  for  several  years,]  three  hundred  were 
discharged  cured,  which  is  twenty-one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  recent  cases  recovered,  during  these  fourteen  years,  is 
eighty-six. 

"  In  other  states,  similar  resuUs  are  presented.  The  trustees  of  the 
Vermont  Asylum  at  Brattleboro',  in  their  annual  report  for  the  year 
1831),  state  that,  '  of  recent  cases  discharged,  the  percentage  of  recov- 
eri(?s  is  about  ninety-one  per  cent. ;  and,  of  chronic  cases,  thirty-one 
p(;r  cent.'  They  make  the  important  remark,  that  '  persons  who  are 
intLTosted  for  those  that  are  afllicted  with  insanity,  should  endeavor  to 
have  them  removed  to  a  public  Asylum  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  attack  of  the  disease.' 

''  The  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Utica,  in  his  fourth  report,  for  the  year  1846,  says,  '  It  is  a  well- 
authenticated  fact,  that,  of  recent  cases,  under  the  treatment  of  the 
host  regulated  Asylums,  eighty,  sometimes  ninety,  patients  in  a  hun- 
dred, are  restored ;  and  that  even  those  who  have  been  long  neglected, 
and  cruelly  misused,  are  not  in  a  hopeless  state.'  In  his  fifth  report, 
for  1847,  he  says,  that  '  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
s{;ven  patients  discharged,  in  five  years,  from  the  Asylum,  (including 
recent  and  old  cases,)  six  hundre<l  and  forty  were  recovered  ;  two  Imu- 
dred  and  sixt}'-nine  were  improved;  one  hundred  and  fourteen  died, 
and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were  unimproved.' 

"  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  in  his  report  for  the.  year  18*47,  states,  that  '  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  patients  discharged,  or  died,  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  were  cured  ;  eighty-eight  were  much  improved ;  one  hundred 
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and  thiTly-six  were  improved  \  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighl  were  sia- 
lionary ;  and  oae  h tied  rod  niul  ihirteen  died.' 

''*'  At  the  McLean  Asylunj,  in  Somt^rvlllc,tbe  proportion  of  recoveries, 
of  recent  cases,  is  eighty*six  and  one.  half  per  cent, ;  and  the  trustees 
Bay^  in  one  of  their  reporis,  that  "^of  the  recent  cases  of  insanity,  ex- 
cluding deaths  and  patients  preiniiturely  removed,  the  whole  have 
recovered/  A  muUjtuile  of  other  similar  facta  might  be  presented. 
These  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  such  is  the  efficacy  of  hospital  treai- 
inent,  nearly  all  insane  persons,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  tf>is  treat* 
menl  seasojiubly,  are  recovered.  Should  Massachusetts,  the  pioneer 
in  this  bene^cent  work,  iK'^itatc  a  moment  to  make  ample  and  speedy 
provision  for  the  recovery  of  all  her  lunatics? 

'*  Third,  Another  reason  for  recommending  the  erection  of  a  new 
liospiiat  is  based  upon  the  benefit  derived  from  Asylums  \n  the  im- 
proved condition  and  comfort  of  many  of  tbe  incurably  insane.  The 
superintendent  of  our  Hospital  at  Worcester  states,  tliat,  of  this  class 
of  patients,  ^  tbe  condition  of  a  large  proportion  is  greatly  improveth 
Tlie  furious  and  violent  become  quiet  and  docile;  the  filtby  and  df^ 
graded  become  cleanly  and  ref^peclful ;  and  in  all  respects  they  exhibit 
great  improvement  and  decided  benefit/  Of  two  hundred  and  ihirty 
pntientiS,  sent  to  tbe  Hospital  furiously  mad,  and  dangerous  to  go  at 
large,  Ite  stiys^  '  two  hundred  and  twent>'^  (all  but  ten)  now  J?it  at  the 
table  at  their  meals,  use  knives,  forks,  and  crockery,  like  other  board- 
ers, and  generally  condoct  themselves  with  decorum  and  propneiy,' 
And  he  adds,  that  "^matiy  of  these  individuals  engage  in  labor,  and 
unite  in  amusement;  thus  occupymg  their  time  profitably  and  pleas- 
antly." 

"  Now,  if  such  resulls  flow  from  hospital  treatment  of  the  insane, 
whether  of  the  curable  or  incurable,  we  believe  the  commonwealth 
should  not  be  satisfied  till  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  for  ail  who 
may  need  an  asyl  tim  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  or  for  the  custody  and 
comfort  of  the  incurable.  The  time  has  arrived  when  tbe  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  public  sympathy,  justice,  and  humanity  of  that  portion  of 
our  fellow-ckizens  afflicted  with  lunacy,  should  meet  such  a  response 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  General  Court  assembled,  as 
may  furnish  retreats  which  will  never  be  so  crowded  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual need  be  rejected  for  want  of  room.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  that  founds  and  fosters  institutions  for  the  relief 
and  recovery  of  the  diseased  and  disconsolate ;  and  this  spirit  should 
be  developed   in  tbe  discharge  of  our  public  as  well  as  our  private 

duties. 

•  •  •  # 

*'  After  careful  and  delil)eratc  consideration  of  the  present  condition 
and  capacity  of  tht^  ITospita!,  (u  e,  the  State  Hospital  at  Worcester,) 
and  of  the  obstacles  to  its  enlargement;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact,  diat 
ibe  number  it  can  now  accommodate  is  {in  the  judgment  of  tbe  com- 
mittee) as  large  as  should  be  congregated  in  one  institution,  we  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  enlarge  tbe  Hos- 
pital at  Worcester,  except  so  tar  as  before  proposed  for  iho  accom* 
tnodailon  of  tbe  fuHouslv  insatio. 
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*'*  Having  formed  this  opinion,  the  attention  of  tho  committee  was 
turned  to  the  Jails  of  the  several  counties  in  the  commonwealth,  which 
were  visited,  and  carefully  examined.  They  were  found,  with  some 
exceptions,  to  be  in  a  clean  and  comfortable  condition.  In  several  of 
them,  the  apartments  are  not  well  ventilated ;  in  others,  the  rooms  are 
too  small ;  and  others  are  badly  located.  As  a  whole,  the  Jails  are 
strong  and  safe,  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  and  for  the  detention 
of  p(»rsons  charged  with  crime.  But  no  provision  can  be  made  in  either 
of  them  suited  to  the  wants  of  persons  afflicted  witli  insanity.  Hence, 
the  results  deduced  from  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  insane  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  from  examining  its  Hospitals  and  Jails,  may  be 
stated  in  four  particulars:  1st.  Satisfactory  provision  is  made  at 
Ipswich,  Lechmere  Point,  Somerville,  South  Boston,  and  Worcester, 
for  the  accommodation  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  patients ;  the 
precise  number  in  these  Asylums  when  visited,  2d.  No  suitable  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  the  insane  in  the  County  Jails.  3d.  About 
sixty  patients  are  accommodated  ut  private  Asylums.  4th.  Six  hun- 
dred of  the  fifteen  hundred  and  twelve  insane  persons,  now  in  Massa- 
chusetts, are  unprovided  for,  in  public  or  private  Asylums  devoted  to 
their  interests.  Thus  we  are  brought  directly  and  intelligently  to  the 
main  question  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  order  of  the  legisla- 
ture;, to  wit  :    Is  ANOTHER   StaTE  IIOSPITAL  FOR  THE  InSANE  NEEDED  IN 

Massachusetts  ?  On  this  question  the  committee  have  no  hesitation. 
In  their  judgment,  another  Hospital  is  im(>eriously  required  to  meet 
the  pressing  demands  of  the  commonwealth. 

•  •  •  # 

"  In  conclusion,  the  committee  unanimously  recommend  that  a  new 
Insane  Asylum,  for  the  state,  be  erected,  in  such  section  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  the  legislature  shall  elect;  that  it  be  of  suflicient  capaci- 
ty to  accommodate  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  and  their 
attendants ;  that  it  be  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Trenton ;  that  the  necessary  appropriations 
be  made ;  and  that  commissioners  be  appointed,  and  clothed  with 
neofissary  and  competent  powers,  to  select  the  site,  purchase  the  land, 
erect  the  buildings,  provide  the  equipments,  and  complete  the  work  of 
preparing  the  Asylum  for  the  reception  of  patients." 

Signed  by  Grin  Fowler,  Levi  Taylor,  Charles  Edward  Cook,  Nathan- 
iel Wood,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  George  S.  Boutwell,  Alexander  Kenrick. 
Boston,  January  15,  1849. 

NewYork.  —  The  resident  physician  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
on  Blackwcirs  Island,  in  the  East  River,  near  the  city  of  New 
York,  (Dr.  Ranney,)  says,  in  his  last  report,  dated  January  1, 
1850,  page  26,  — 

"  With  500  patients,  and  our  present  population,  the  numbers  will  by 
ordinary  increase  soon  amount  to  1000,  and  larger  accommodations 
will  be  required.  This  subject  should  be  kept  in  view ;  and  as  the  in- 
stitution is  not  only  a  Hospital  for  tho  curing,  as  far  as  is  possible,  but 
an  Asylum  for  the  incurably  insane,  humanity,  under  such  circuin« 
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Stances,  dictates  that  all  proper  provisiDa  sbould  be  made  to  meet  the 
exigency.'*' 

Pennsylvania^  —  The  sLiperintendeiit  of  ttie  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Philadelphia,  (Dr.  Kirkbride,) 
sa)'s  ia  his  report,  dated  1st  raoathj  1850,  pages  12  and  13,  — 

•^•^  Numerous  and  somewhat  cosily  as  have  been  these  additions,  it  ia 
only  proper  to  remark,  that  no  one  has  ever  been  authorized,  or  com- 
menced, till  all  that  were  in  use  were  more  than  fu^l ;  and  no  one  has 
ever  yet  been  finished,  but  llmi,  almost  from  ihe  first  day  it  was  occu- 
pied at  all,  every  apartment  in  it  was  claimed  and  tenanted  by  fellow- 
l>eings,  who  were  labor hig  unrler  a  kind  of  affliction  that*  bountifully  as 
furtyne  may  have  previously  smiled  on  ihem,  and  blessed  as  they  may 
rhave  been  with  hujipy  homes  and  devoted  friends,  compelled  them  to 
look  for  relief  to  our  walls,  atnl  to  the  resources  which  an  enlighteDcd 
benevolence  has  here  provided." 

And  agaiti  he  says,  in  the  same  report,  — 

"  The  progress  that  is  now  being  made,  in  the  State  Hospital,  at 
Harrisburg,  and  the  important  impravemenis  w^hich  have  been  carried 
out,  in  the  provision  nmde  for  the  insane  poor  of  Philadelplua^  give 
just  grounds  for  the  belief  thai,  in  less  than  iwo  years  from  the  present 
lime*  PtMinsjl/ania,  to  whose  benevolent  citizens  belongs  the  honor  of 
providing  the  first  American  institution  for  the  insane,  will  offer  hospi- 
tal accommodations  of  a  high  order  for  more  limn  1000  of  her  insane 
citizens/^ 

ManjlmuL  —  The  resident  physician  of  the  Maryland  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  (Dr.  Fonerdeny)  in  the  last  re|>ort  of  that 
iustiiution,  dated  January  8,  1850,  saySj  page  14,  — 

•'  During  the  last  year,  there  have  been  many  applications  for  the 
admission  of  patients,  froui  the  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  f^br 
whom  it  was  not  possible  to  find  accommodationa ;  and  at  a  time  when 
there  were  14 1  patients  under  care,  it  was  necessary  to  decline  receiv- 
ing two  private  boarders  also.  Every  eirorl  has  been  made  to  obey 
tiie  law  of  humanity,  by  extending  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  as 
many  as  possible.  Large  day -rooms  have  been  converted  into  lodg- 
ings, and  several  spacious  dormitories  arc  thereby  added  to  those  pre- 
viously in  use,  in  which  harmless  patients  are  grouped  together  in  as 
comfortable  a  manner  as  it  ha«  been  in  our  power  to  devise, 

''•  The  want  of  more  room  has  h<neu  felt  in  the  wing  appropriated  to 
female  patients.  The  principal  floor  on  that  wing  is  for  quiet,  private 
Iwjf^rders,  Nearly  every  room  there,  and  all  the  rooms  in  the  basement 
nnd  in  the  second  story  of  the  same  wing,  logeiher  with  the  recendy- 
fini**bed  apartments  in  die  third  story  of  the  centre  building,  have,  for 
many  months,  been  occupied,  hi  the  west  wing,  which  is  that  for  the 
males,  die  basement  ant]  the  second  floor  are  now  so  full  that  it  would 
not  be   proper  to  admit  diere  anoUier  public  patient.     The  few  rooms 
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which  arc  vacant  arc  on  t}ic  principal  floor,  and  these  are  allotted  to  the 
private  boarders. 

^'  An  important  crisis,  therefore,  exists  in  the  functions  of  the  Hos- 
pital, which  will,  of  course,  receive  your  immediate  attention.  What- 
ever measures  may  be  finally  concluded  upon,  it  is  recommended  that 
no  step  be  taken  towards  enlarging  our  present  buildings,  or  towards 
erecting  new  ones  on  a  farm,  if  this  alternative  should  be  the  choice 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  without  a  preliminary  study  of  the  mi- 
nutest particulars  of  the  internal  structure  and  of  the  extenial  appur- 
tenances of  the  Asylums  which  have  been  lately  constructed  so  scien- 
tifically in  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  other  states." 

Virginia,  —  The  medical  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
Asylum  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  (Dr.  Gault,) 
says,  in  his  report  for  1849, — 

"  We  have,  during  the  last  nine  months,  endeavored,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  give  preference  to  those  applicants  whose  minds  had  been 
disordered  not  more  than  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  over  such  as  had 
been  deranged  many  years ;  and  it  has  also  been  our  aim  to  favor  the 
poor  in  preference  to  those  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  were  good. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  our  conviction  as  to  the  importance  of  such 
discrimination,  and  our  ellorts  to  comply  with  so  valuable  a  regulation, 
we  have  been  constrained  to  depart  from  it  in  numerous  instances,"  vkc. 

"  Amongst  the  letters  of  application  received  during  the  period 
whilst  the  Asylum  has  been  crowded  with  inmates,  some  are  inttirest- 
ing,  as  exhibiting  the  wants  of  the  |)eople  in  regard  to  proper  provis- 
ions for  their  insane ;  others  are  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  show- 
ing the  urgency  of  this  need,  and  also  to  illustrate  the  difficulty,  under 
these  entreaties  for  admission,  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  giving 
preference  to  those  patients  for  whose  reception  the  application  was 
prior  in  date.  We  proceed  to  tnmscribe  a  portion  of  several  of  theso 
communications.  The  first  is  as  follows:  'I  most  respectfully  beg 
leave;  to  call  your  attention  to  th(i  case  of  A ,  a  lunatic,  now  con- 
fined in  the  Jail  of  this  county  for  more  than  a  year.  The  sheriff  in- 
formed  me,   soon  after  the  examination  of    A ,   that    he    made 

application  to  your  Asylum,  and  also  to  the  one  at  Staunton,  but,  both 
being  then  full,  he  was  informed  that  he  would  have  to  wait  until  a  va- 
cancy should  occur.     If  there  is  a  vacancy  at  present,  please  notify 

the  sheriff  of  the  fact.    Poor  A 's  situation  is  truly  deplorable,  and  n 

knowledge  of  this  fact  is  the  only  apology  I  can  offer  for  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  to  address  you.' 

"  Tht;  following  extracts  are  derived  from  letters  written  by  an  emi- 
nent [)hilanthropist :  '  I  write  under  the  influence  of  profound  coni- 
[)assion  for  a  suffering  insane  person,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  confi- 
dence   in  your  kindness  and  humanity,  on  the  other.      I  have  just 

returned   from  a  visit  to  the  Jail   in  A ,  where  I  found  an  insane 

prisoner  committed  and  chained,  on  the  ground  of  being  dangerous  to 
the  public  safety,  and  an  unfit  inmate  in  the  dwelling  of  his  mother. 
1  heard  from  the  jailer  tliat  you  had  already  been  wriuen  to,  and  had 
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declinetl  receiving  him,  supposed  on  the  ground  of  being  already 
crowded  wkh  patients.  I  do  hope  that  you  can  mako  room  for 
this  patient,  believing  that  under  your  charge  he  will  be  esaen- 
tially  benefited,  if  not  restored  lo  citizenship.  The  jaikr  very  ear- 
ntstly  desires  his  removal  to  a  hospital.  I  think  you  will,  if  present 
cincumstances  permit,  certainly  receive  him>  Please  write  to  me 
immediately  your  decision.  •  •  •  [  f^ceived  your  communi- 
cation the  last  evening,  and  thank  you  for  the  promptness  with  which 
yotj  responded  to  my  request.  I  am  grieved  that  you  cannot^  by  rea- 
son of  the  crowded  condition  of  your  hospital,  receive  the  unfortunate 
patient  referred  lo.  He  is  suffering  even  more  than  when  I  first  saw 
him ;  and  so  far  as  1  can  sec,  if  allowed  to  remain  where  he  is,  he 
will  become  entirely  incurable,  and  utterly  wretched  for  life.  So  far 
as  your  decision  is  concerned^  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  its  correctness, 
aiid  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  determine  otherwise.* 


"  Another  correspondent  writes  as  follows ;  *  I  was  requested  by 
the  sheriff  of  this  county  to  write  to  you  in  a  contingency  which  might 
happen  in  his  temporary  absence,  and  which  has  now  occurred*  He 
Jiaa  been  ordered  to  take  a  lunatic  from  this  county  to  the  Asylum  at 
Staunton ;  but  the  superintendent  tliere  writes  that  he  has  no  room  at 
present,  besides  being  burdened  with  new  applications.  He  now 
wishes  to  know  whether  ho  can  be  received  into  your  Asylum,  and  to 
request  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  lo  answer  this  letter  imniediatt^ly, 
a!i  the  relations  of  the  unforttinate  young  man  are  very  urgent  fur 
prompt  action,  owing  lo  the  somewhat  violent  character  of  his  melan- 
choly. You  will  greatly  oblige  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  by  re- 
ceiving  this  young  man,  if  possible^  " 

The  medical  siiperinteiideni  of  the  Western  Asylum  of 
Virginia  (Dr,  StribbUng)  says,  in  his  report  for  1849,  page 
31,— 

"  We  find,  on  looking  at  the  appropriation  bills,  since  the  session  of 
184A-41,  that  the  sum  appropriated  *  for  supporting  lunatics  in  .Tails 
and  transportation '  has  ranged  from  one  to  seven  thousand  dollars  ; 
this,  however,  embraced  the  whole  common w^enlth,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  was  probably  expended  for  their  maintenance  in  Jaih" 

Kentucky. — The  snpernitendeut  of  the  Ltinalic  Asylum  m 
ICentucky,  Dr.  Allen,  says  in  his  last  report,  dated  Dec,  lil, 
1849,  (page  21,)  — 

"hi  regard  to  our  insane,  culpable  neglect  may  be  justly  charged 
upon  us.  For  a  number  of  years,  some  sort  of  provision  has  lieen 
made  for  their  safe  keeping  and  support;  but,  certainly^  their  peculiar 
wants,  either  as  to  comfort,  or  (»roper  curative  treatment,  have  not  lx.^en 
met  upon  the  principles  pmctL?ed  in  our  other  benevolent  institutions. 
We  are  behind  the  a*^c  in  this  matter.  In  many  of  our  own  status,  and 
in  England  especially,  the  government  have  not  thought  it  bencatii 
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their  dignity  to  give  attention  to  this  subject.  In  the  latter  country, 
commissions,  composed  of  distinguished  men,  and  at  large  salaries, 
have  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  in- 
sane ;  and  their  reports  show  the  vigilance,  intelligence,  and  benevo- 
lence witli  which  they  are  discharging  their  interesting  duties.  Not  so 
with  us.  The  only  source  of  interest  here  seems  to  be  with  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  management  of  the  Asylum.  They  have 
urged,  time  and  again,  the  claims  of  the  insane ;  but  if  responded  to  at 
all  by  the  authorities,  not  by  meeting  fully  the  demands  of  the  case, 
but  by  partial  allowances,  inadequate  to  efiect  any  general  and  perma- 
nent plan  of  accommodation ;  but  to  meet  in  part  unavoidable  emer- 
gencies. 

"  It  is  true,  a  second  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  commenced,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  state,  which,  if  properly  completed,  will  do 
much  towards  meeting  the  necessities  of  our  insane.  That  that  may 
come  up  to  the  requirements  of  such  institutions,  it  should  be  munifi- 
cently cherished  ;  for  I  most  cordially  subscribe  to  the  correctness  of 
the  following  principle,  which  Dr.  Bell,  the  highly  intelligent  medical 
superintendent  of  the  McLane  Lunatic  Hospital,  says  he  found  every 
where  acted  upon  in  such  hospitals  in  Europe.  '  The  principle  is  this  — 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  just  and  proper  curative  or  ameliorating 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  cheaply  constructed  or  cheaply  managed  tn- 
stitutions  ;  that  the  measure  of  expense  should  never  he  regarded  in 
proridiug  for  the  insane.  The  mind  of  the  tax-paying  people  must  be 
trained  to  understand  and  to  act  upon  the  necessity  of  more  than  a  high 
class  of  almshouse  arrangements ;  and  if  it  be  worth  while  to  have 
any  institutions  at  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  have  such  as  will  accomplish 
all  of  care  and  of  cure  which  is  practicable.' 

"  Should  this  second  Asylum  be  so  completed,  it  would  still  by  no 
moan  supersede  the  necessity  of  at  least  making  this  one,  t.  «.,  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  some  measure  to  meet  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  Originally  unalterably  defective,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  detail  in  former  reports,  this  institution  can 
only  be  adapted  to  its  uses  by  considerable  addition.  This  addition 
you  were  pleased  to  commence  upon  a  plan  we  proposed  when  first 
called  to  superintend  it.  To  the  completion  of  the  plan,  every  effort 
since  has  been  directed,  and  all  means  allowed  expended  ;  but,  as  you 
are  aware,  it  is  still  unfnushed,  and  but  little  has  been  gained.  Until 
this  completion,  the  house  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  adapted  to  its 
ostensible  design.  If  there  is  no  design  of  abandoning  this  institution, 
as  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  call  for  carrying  on  the  proposed  plan  is  im- 
perative. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  before  many  years,  if  not  at  present,  two  Asy- 
lums will  not  more  than  accommodate  the  insane.  There  are  now  in 
Kentucky  about  eight  hundred  lunatics,  and,  whenever  provision  of  the 
right  kind  is  made  for  them,  at  least  five  hundred  of  them  will  be  placed 
in  our  hospitals,  which  will  fill  both  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

"  Eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  would  probably  be  required  to  finish 
the  improvements  about  this  institution  —  a  trifling  sum  comparatively, 
and  probably  the  last  which  would  be  rcijuired,  of  any  amount,  for  im- 
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provement,     li  would  not  I>p  difficult  io  show  ihal  the  recovery  of  a 

very  few  pntients,  secured  by  ihe  great  facility  for  camtive  treatment, 

aioed  by  this  outlay,  who  otherwise  would  have  becoiue  permanently 

^deranged,  and  perpetual  beneficiaries  upon  public  bounty,  would  more 

tJmn  save  the  ainouut  required. 

**  Another  important  fact  is,  that  the  expenses  of  managing  such  nn 
csrablishment  as  this  are  just  as  great  as  if  it  were  complete  in  all  ha 
parts ;  while  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  in  actual  restorulions 
performed,  and  comfort  l>estowed,  la  Liolhiug  like  so  great  as  if  properly 
completed. 

"  If  personal  considerations  will  be  allowed,  I  may  remark,  upon  ihts 
occasion,  that  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  managers  of  such  an  insti- 
union,  and  especially  upon  the  superintendenti  are  of  the  most  serious 
nature  and  responsibility ;  atjd  among  the  few  compensating  circum- 
Stan  cos  connected  with  ihe  oifice  is  a  consciousness  of  having  some 
etfreienl  agency  in  restoring  some  from,  and  alleviating  many  under, 
the  consequences  of  the  most  dreadful  malady  to  which  a  human  being 
is  liable.  The  results  have  scarcely  allowed  us  this  consolaiion,  and  a 
conviction,  from  a  personal  knowledge,  of  what  may  be  attained,  in  the 
trcarmeat  of  insanity  under  proper  circumstances;  and  these,  such  as 
there  h  no  good  reason  that  we  should  not  enjoy,  render  the  reflection 
the  more  painful,  that  an  amount  of  good  is  not  done  commensurate 
with  our  own  hopes,  or  perhaps  the  public  e^xpeclation. 

'•^  While  I  would  not  over-estimate  the  benefits  of  hospital  treatment 
for  lunatics,  nor  too  much  encourage  an  enthusiasm  in  thase  most 
earnestly  interested  in  their  welfare,  which  may  result  in  hurtful  reac- 
tion»  I  hope  the  deficieDcies  in  this  institution,  which  we  know  have  not 
been  exaggerated,  nor  the  benefits  to  result  from  their  correction  been 
overrated,  will  justify  me  in  again  advising  further  exertion  to  obtain 
from  ihe  legislature  the  sum  necessary  to  carry  on  the  plan  to  which 
we  have  so  of\en  alluded,  and  which  has  so  slowly  progressed," 

Tennessee.  —  The  medical  superintendent  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum  iti  Nashvillcj  Teimessee,  iti  the  last  bieimial  report 
of  that  instittitionj  published  October  1,  1849,  says, — 

*■'  Applications  arc  daily  pouring  in,  but,  in  justice  to  those  already 
nnder  our  supervision,  others  should  not  be  admitted  until  provision  ii 
made  for  llieir  accommodation.  If  immediate  steps  are  not  taken, 
many,  who  really  need  our  assistance,  will  have  to  be  sent  back  to  their 
homes,  or  the  Jails  from  which  they  have  been  brought^  inconsequence 
of  our  inability  to  provide  for  them*  In  conclusiouj  let  me  urge  upon 
you  the  hasty  completion  of  tlie  new  Asylum/' 

Lottisiana, —  The  board  of  administrators  of  the  Insane  Asy- 
him  of  Lotiisiana,  In  their  report  for  1849,  (page  5,)  say,  — 

^'  Since  our  last  report  to  your  honomble  body,  dated  January  1 » 
184§,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  state  that  Asylum  build - 
mgs,  which  wore  then  reported  as  in  progrcaa  of  erection,  have  been 
completed. 
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"  About  tlie  middle  of  NovemlH?r,  1848,  llie  IxMird  proceeded  to  take 
the  nt'ccssiiry  measures  for  conveying  to  the  Asylum  all  the  insane 
persons  then  in  the  Chanty  Hospital  at  New  Orleans ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments previously  made  to  effect  their  removal,  having  been  so  ordered 
and  condurted,  that  the  whole  of  the  insane  patients,  85  in  number, 
were  embarked  in  a  body,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  November, 
and  arrived  at  the  Asylum  the  next  day,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  with- 
out the  occurctmce  of  a  single  accident  of  any  kind. 

"  After  the  arrival  and  disposition  of  the  patients  at  the  Asylum,  the 
board  were  soon  convinced  that  the  present  buildings  were  insufficient, 
in  extent,  for  their  proper  accommodation  and  treatment,  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  further  provision  being  made,  by  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  board  were  led  to  believe,  that  the  patients  to  be  accommo- 
datf'd  at  the  Asylum  would  not,  for  some  time,  exceed  the  number 
stated,"  viz.,  60,  "  and  that  the  present  buildings  would  be  sufficient, 
until  additional  buildings  could  be  provided. 

'"  But  inmiedijitely  on  opening  the  Asylum,  we  had  numerous  appli- 
cations of  patients  from  various  parts  of  the  state,  which  we  continued 
to  H'ceive  and  admit,  until  such  was  the  crowded  state  of  the  house, 
and  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  its  continuance,  that,  for  the  more 
want  of  room,  and  the  means  to  command  it,  we  were  driven  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  refusing  further  admissions,  until  adequate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  their  accommodation. 

"  We  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  not  having  sufficient  room 
in  the  present  building  to  set  apart  suitable  accommodations  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  more  wealthy  class  of  pay  patients.  There  are  many 
citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  the  adjoining  states,  who  arc  unfortunately 
aillicted  with  aberration  of  mind,  and  whose  friends,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  then)  in  their  neighborhood,  are  able  and  willing  to  pay 
liberally  for  their  proper  and  comfortable  accommodation  at  the  Asy- 
lum ;  but  not  being  provided  with  appropriate  apartments,  in  the  pres- 
ent building,  for  this  class  of  patients,  their  friends  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  s(*ek  in  the  northern  and  eastern  Asylunjs  for  the  accom- 
modation desired." 

OJiio. — The  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum 
Dr.  Awl,  in  his  last  report,  dated  November  30,  1S49,  (page 
42.)  says,  concerning  himself,  — 

"  And  now  that  public  sensibility  has  been  fully  awakened  to  the 
cause  of  the  insane,  and  considerable  information  been  disseminated, 
in  respect  to  their  proper  management,  it  seems  appropriate  that  he 
should  reaffirm  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  further  accommoda- 
tions for  them  in  our  state.  Two  additional  institutions  will  probably 
be  ultimately  required,  the  first  in  tljc  Miami  Valley,  perhaps,  where 
population  is  most  dense; ;  the  second  one  upon  the  lleservc.  In  both 
cases,  the  location  should  be  central,  and  well  selected." 

The  directors  of  the  same  Asylum  say,  (page  7,)  — 

"  That  they  have  more  than  once,  heretofore,  adverted  to  the  coining 
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iwxiessity  of  making  fnrttier  provision  for  the  insane  of  the  staler  by  the 
erection  of  two  addiiiinuil  Asylums,  one  in  the  norihero  oixd  iJui  other 
in  the  southern  part  of  tJie  state.  The  undersigned  believe  dial  the 
lime  has  now  come,  wiicn  tho  incipient  steps  should  he  taken  Iowa  his 
the  sicctunplishjnentof  this  object  -,  At  least  yo  far  aseonccrns  the  arei> 
(ion  u,f  one  addilbiml  Asyknn,  The  greater  necessity  seems  topornt  to 
its  location  in  the  suuthern  part  of  the  slate,  ft  is  understood  that  tliera 
are  a  large  number  of  insane  persons,  confined  in  the  hospital  at  Cin- 
cinnati, with  nccommodations  ncce&^rily  unsuitcd  to  their  eondition, 
and  the  proper  application  of  cumtivc  means.  There  are,  at  all  times, 
pressing  apfdicalioiiS  for  the  admission  of  more  patients  into  the  exist- 
in^;  Asyhjm  than  ttis  capacity  will  allow  to  be  received. 

^'  The  e  fee  lion  of  another  Asylum,  hy  lessening  the  pressure  here, 
wowld  enable  the  pre^^ent  Asylum  to  meet  all  the  wanls  of  the  central 
and  tipper  parts  of  the  state,  at  least  for  ft  lime,  Slioufd  it  be  determined 
la  erect  another  Asylum,  several  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
jl  can  be  completed.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  undersigneil 
respectfully  suggest,  that  the  present  General  Assembly  pass  a  resolu- 
tion appointing  a  commission,  consisting  of  such  number  of  porsonii  u 
may  be  deemed  expedient,  with  instnictions  to  investigate  the  wubject, 
and  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  next  seH^ioti,  as  to  the 
ntjcessiiy  of  an  additioiml  Asylum,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  as  to  its 
proper  location ;  its  proper  dimensions,  and  probable  co«t ;  whether 
the  necessary  ground  can  be  procured,  upon  reasonable  terms ^  at  the 
point  recommended  fortia  location;  iind  such  other  informaiian,  touch* 
iug  the  subject,  as  they  mi|Tht  deem  it  expedient  to  eommuiiicate/^ 

Thus,  from  ihe  testimony  exhibited,  from  witnesses  of  tho 
higliest  character,  and  best  qualified,  from  their  oflicid  duties, 
to  know  the  wants  of  the  whole  country t  it  appearx  that  adc- 
qimte  provision  is  not  yet  made,  in  ihe  United  Stales,  for  poor 
lunatics.  It  appears,  also,  hy  the  following  t^bnlar  view  of  tfio 
pfincipai  Asylums  in  the  United  Stnteif  that  New  Knglatid, 
with  a  population  about  the  same  as  New  Vorkj  haa  anyhmi 
accommodations  for  1626,  while  New  York  has  ac€ommoda> 
lions  for  only  964,  And  New  York  ajid  New  Kngbtfd  together, 
containing  about  one  fiflJi  of  the  pjpulation  of  ihts  whole 
coiititry,  have  asylum  accommodattonft  for  2ii9fl;  while  the  m* 
tnajnnig  iitates  mentioned,  containing  a  much  hsr|(er  jK^pulatkiti^ 
ha\'o  asylum  accommcdationg  for  a  stiialler  iHmjl>crp  I5{^'t  At 
the  same  time,  mo&l  eaniesc  appeab  are  ina^Ji^,  by  the  be«t 
informed  witnesses,  for  greater  asyluni  accommodalioiui  where 
the  ^reatea  accoojinodations  are  already  poMgiwed  CaJhiig  the 
population  of  New  England  2,<JfX;/KlO,  New  York  2^,000, 
und  all  the  slates  20,UOO,O0O ;  if  New  Efiglajid  hm  hmpiMi 
aceommodatkas  for  1626^  the  state  of  New  York  would  require 
hcapitd  aoeommodiiioiif  for  IG^  to  be  ai  well  mceommoam^A 
M  New  BDglaEid  ;  and  Ihe  irliole  emmuf  wotikl  leqiiitB  ixwpi' 
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tal  accommodations  for  16,260,  while  New  York  has,  in  fac^^ 
accommodations  for  only  %4,  and  the  whole  country  for  4184; 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  one  half  to  give  New  York,  and  throe 
fourths  to  give  the  whole  country,  as  good  hospital  aCcommcK 
dations  for  the  insane  as  New  England  has  at  the  present  time* 
And  still  very  earnest  appeals  are  made  by  the  best  informed 
for  greater  hospital  accommodations  for  the  insane  io  New  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  true,  that  there  are  five  or  six  Lunatic  Asylums  in  the 
United  States,  either  in  being  or  in  progress,  which  woald 
vary  the  above  calculation  some,  but  not  much,  —  possibly 
one  tenth ;  so  that  we  are  left  with  a  deficiency  of  hospit^ 
accommodations  of  little  less  than  12,000  for  the  whole  coui:^ 
try,  to  provide  for  the  whole  as  well  as  provision  is  now  made^ 
in  New  England. 

See  table  on  iiext  page  for  the  number  of  iunatics  in  ike 
principal  Asylums  in  the  United  States,  number  received  last 
year  J  number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  yen^^  number  cf£ 
charged,  number  recovered,  number  improv^^  number  ut 
proved,  number  deceased,  receipts  and  expenditures  for  suj^chA 
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REMARKS   ON   THE    RESULTS    OF   STATISTICAL 
TABLES    IN   THIS   REPORT. 


Itirrciise  of  Conrirts  in  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States. 
—  The  imniber  at  the  comineiiceinciit  of  the  year,  in  twenty 
Peiiiieiuiaries,  was 3,878 

The  number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the  same, 
was • 4,060 

The  increase,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  convicts, 
in  20  Penitentiaries,  in  the  United  States,  during  the 

year  IS40  and  1S50.  was 182 

or  a  little  less  than  one  twentieth  part. 

Tlie  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States  is  very 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  |)opulation  of  the  United  States, 
for  many  years,  has  doubled  in  a  little  more  than  20  years. 
The  increase  of  convicts,  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  as 
shi^wn  by  the  statistical  table  from  20  Penitentiaries  last  year,  is 
about  the  same  as  the  increase  of  pc^pulation. 

Proportion  fiischar^-fd  on  Erpiration  of  Sentence,  compared 
trith  tlu  Snmber  received.  —  The  number  of  convicts  received 
la>i  year  in  20  Penitentiaries  was 1,739 

The  number  discharged,  on  expiration  of  sentence, 

wa.s ^.     '. %l 

ov  a  little  more  than  one  half  the  number  receiveil. 

Anra^^e  Lens^th  of  Time  in  Prison  of  those  discharged  on 
J\.rpi ration  of  Sentence.  —  From  the  above  data  it  appears,  thai 
the  averaiie  length  of  time  in  Prison  of  those  discharged  on 
exj^iration  of  sentence  from  20  Penitentiaries  was  less  than 
two  years. 

C'ttnparison  of  the  nnmber  discharged  on  Erpiration  of  Sen-' 
t'fi'-'  and  hi/  Pardon. — discharged  on  expiration  of 
jk^Mtence  in  20  Penitentiaries 961 

The  number  received  in  the  same  was 1,739 

The  number  discharged  by  ^virdon  was       ....        294 

Of  liiose  discharged  by  pardon,  however,  there  were 
discharged  from  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  in  part,  in  con- 
so  ,;i;ei»oe  .U*  the  dreadfal  ravages  of  llie  cholera,  in  thai 
i:is:if.rvio!i 62 

A:ui.  from  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  in 
cor.seviuence  of  the  great  importunity  of  friends,  owing, 
ill  i>art.  to  the  severitv  of  the  soliiarv  svstem.  as  there 
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administered,  as  may  be  fairly  uiferrod  from  the  last 
message  of  the  governor 

Sorae  of  the  %  were  discharged  from  two  Peni- 
tentiaries, above  named,  from  causes  not  operating  on 
others.  If,  justly,  we  allow  51  of  the  96  llius  dis- 
charged, as  having  been  discharged  from  extraordinary 
canses,  there  rernaiUj  as  discharged  by  pardon,  , 
which  is  about  one  fourth  as  nmuy  as  were  discharged  ou 
expiration  of  sentence,  and  about  one  eighth  as  many  as  were 
received* 

Mortalihj  of  PenitentiarUs.  —  The  number  of  deaths  in  20 
Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  224 

Tlie  average  nnniber  of  convicts  in  the  same  was  3,972 

In  regard  to  the  deaths,  however,  it  should  be 
stated  that  115  were  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
from  cholera ;  after  deducting  theae,  the  deaths  in 
the  other  Penitentiaries  v.  ere       >♦.....  109 

Which  leaves  a  mortality  of  1  in  36  and  sixty-eight  hun- 
dredths, or  a  little  less  than  three  per  cent*  In  the  Peniten- 
tiaries in  Maine,  MassachusettSjand  Michigan,  the  mortality  was 
less  than  one  |Ter  cent. 

Escapes. —  The  escapes  from  the  20  Pentientiaries,  out 
of  an  average  of  3,972  convictSj  was  only  12.  This  result  was 
obtained  from  the  annual  reports,  but  is  not  stated  in  the  table. 
These  escapes  were  all  from  ilve  of  the  Penitentiaries,  viz.  : 
those  in  Vermont,  1;  Sing  Sing,  3;  Kentucky,  3;  Ohio,  3; 
Michigan,  2.  In  Ohio  it  is  stated  that  the  escapes  were  during 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera. 

From  the  Penitentiaries  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Female 
Penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia  and  at  Pittsburg,  Ballimofe, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  Virginiaj  there  were  no  escapes. 

Earnivgs  and  Expenses ^  —  'Fhe  earnings  in  20  Penitenti- 
aries, in  t!ie  United  StateSjin  1849  and  1S50,  were     :g326,015 

The  expenses  in  the  same  were        .     .     <     .     .     $377,352 

It  should  be  stated  in  regard  to  these  expenses, 
liowever,  that  $4U,330*  of  the  same  were  for  ex- 
jieuses  exceeding  earnings  at  the  Clinton  County 
Prison,  New  York,  containing  an  average  of  148 
prisoners.  Besides  this,  $v22jl66,  im  the  table  shows, 
were  exj^tended  for  repairs  and  improvements,     .     . 

If  these  two  items,  amomiting  to  $62,496,  be 


$62,49« 


*  Of  tMa  amouiit  <ii  citccstj,  $15|7S1  were  paid  for  a  mine  of  iron  ore 
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deducted  from  the  amount  of  expenses  of  the  20 
Penitentiaries,  as  stated  in  the  table,  the  remaining 

expenses  will  be 314,866 

Leaving  a  balance  of  earnings  above  expenses,  in 

the  20  Penitentiaries,  of 11,159 

Average  Earnivgs  of  each  Prisoner.  —  The  earnings  of 

the  prisoners  in  20  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  during 

the  years  1819  and  1850,  amounted  to      ....     $326,015 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  was  ....  3,972 

The  average  earnings  of  each  prisoner,  therefore, 

were * 82,07 

Average  Expeiise  of  each  Prisoner.  —  The  expenses  of  the 
prisoners  in  20  Penitentiaries,  in  1849  and   1850,  amounted 

to $377,352 

If  we  deduct  from  this  amount  the  extraordi- 
nary excess  of  expenditure  in  the  Clinton  County 
Prison,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  expen- 
diture for  repairs  and  improvements  in  all  the 
Prisons,   as  stated   in   the   table,  which   together 

amount  to       62,4% 

The  expenses  will  amount  to 314,856 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  being     .     .     .  3,972 

The  average  expense  of  each  prisoner  was     .     .  79,26 

Expense  of  each  Prisoner  for  Clothiiig  and  Bedding,  — 

Under  this  head  the  Penitentiaries  in  Pennsylvania,  District  of 

Columbia,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky  are  not  included. 

The  cx})ense  in  <he  other  14  Penitentiaries,  mentioned  in  the 

table,  for  clothing  and  bedding,  was $28,464 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  same  was  3,068 

The  average  expense,  therefore,  for  each,  for 
clothing  and  bedding,  for  the  years  1849  and  1850, 

was       $9,24 

Average  Expense  of  each  Prisoner  for  Food.  —  The  6  Pen- 
itentiaries excepted  under  the  last   head,  are  here  excepted. 
The  expense  for  food  in  14  Penitentiaries  was   .     .      $94,%4 
The  average  number  of  prisoners,  in  the  same,  was  3,068 

The  average  expense  of  each  prisoner  in  fourteen 
Penitentiaries,  for  the  years  1819  and  1850,  was  $30,96 

Average  Expense  of  each  Prisoner  for  Fuel  and  Light.  — 
The  Penitentiaries  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusett*:,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  Pittsburg, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky  are 
excepted. 

UxjxMises  of  11  Penitentiaries,  contained  in  the  table,  not 
excepted  above,  for  fuel  and  lights,  was   ....      $22,933 
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Tlie  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  same  was  2,607* 

The  average  expense,  therefore,  of  each  prisorjer 
in  11  Penitentiaries,  in  tlic  United  States,  in  1849 
and  1850,  for  fuel  and  Hghts,  was    ».•-,.  $9,14 

Average  Amount  ^wen  tit  i^ach  Convict  discliarged.  —  Un- 
der this  head,  the  Penitentiaries  in  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Auburn^  both  male  and  female 
Prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan,  are  included. 

Tfie  amount  of  money  paid  to  prisoners,  on  their  discharge 

from  the  above  Penitentiaries,  ia  1849  and  1850^  was    $5,023 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  same  was       2,689 

Tlie  a%^erage  amount,  therefore,  given  to  each  pris- 

ojier  on  !us  discharge,  from  11  Penitentiaries,  in  1849 

and  1850,  was    . ..<•..       $1,90 


EXTEAQKDINAEY    EVENT   IN    TirE    HISTORY    OP    PENITENTI- 
AltlES    IN    18*9. 

The  most  exiraordhiary  ei^ent  in  the  histort/  of  the  Peffi- 
tentiafics  in  the  Uniled  States ^  in  1849,  was  the  prevalence^ 
and  nianninq  inortalitfj^  of  ike  cholera  in  the  Penitentiary  at 
Colitvihus,  Ohifh  After  having  been  notified  of  its  approach, 
the  year  before,  by  the  physician  of  the  institution,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  legislature,  which  was  published,  and  of 
the  importance  of  doing  every  thing  to  prevent  it,  and  of  being 
prepared  to  meet  the  dreadful  malady,  it  came,  and  removed  by 
death,  m  a  few  weeksj  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  tlie  whole 
number  of  prisoners^  besides  the  physician  of  the  institutton, 
and  another  highly  esteemed  physician  of  the  city,  who  volun- 
tarily came  to  the  regular  physician^s  assistance  in  the  most 
alarming  stage  of  the  disease.  Tlie  physician  warnod  the  in- 
spectors, warden,  and  state  legislature,  nearly  a  year  before,  of 
the  danger,  and  begged  them  to  remove  afl  filth  and  every 
thing  conceivable  whicli  could  generate  the  disease  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  suggestions,  this  was  supposed  to  be 
done.  But  still  it  came,  and  out  of  425  prisoners,  115  died, 
the  faithful   physician   and  his  benevolent  friend.*     What  is 


•  Extract  from  the  Twenty- Fourth  Report  of  the  Prison  Di^ciplmo  Socioty, 
pfepnr<*<t  trnd  presented  before  the  cholera  made  its  app^itraiice  in  the  Fcniton- 
tiary  at  Colutnbua,  Oliio.  The  time  when  the  phjekian  wrote  m  he  did,  it  will 
ho  ^ccTi  by  the  dutc  mid  the  time  when  the  cholera  iixRde  its  appoorance  there, 
wn^  niidsummert  1849  i  — 

♦* /Vt*m*rfiV>ii  ngaifutt  iht7  Cltokra. —*T)\o  phyHieian  sayii  *That  diro  nrnlady, 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  U  aejuii  on  ita  devaatating  muruh  tliron^h  the  ntvtioiiii  of  the 

SS  2 
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very  remarkable,  in  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  within  sight 
of  the  Prison  where  nearly  the  same  fears  had  been  entertained, 
and  similar  precautions  used,  the  disease  did  not  appear  at  all. 
There  are  those  who  are  regarded  as  high  authority  who  sup- 
pose that  the  only  explanation  of  the  progress  and  dreadful 
mortality  of  the  disease  in  the  Penitentiary  was,  not  neglect  or 
filth  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  terms,  for  they  were 
not  to  be  found  there,  but  the  want  of  suitable  ventilation, 
and  pure  air,  within  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary  ;  particularly 
in  the  hospital  and  sick  rooms,  after  the  disease  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  panic  also,  among  the  prisoners,  in  witnessing 
such  dreadful  scenes  of  distress  and  death,  is  also  spoken  of 
as  not  being  without  injurious  clfects.  That  these  causes  had 
a  large  influence  on  the  mortality  is  rendered  highly  probable 
by  the  facts,  that,  in  the  State  Prison,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  a 
few  years  since,  where  the  cholera  appeared  in  a  manner  very 
similar,  and  about  100  were  prostrated  in  forty-eight  hours, 
where  was  the  same  general  cleanliness,  similar  devoted  atten- 
tion of  the  regular  physician,  and  friendly  assistance  from 
neighboring  physicians,  and  devoted  officers  and  nurses,  there 
were  only  one  or  two  deaths;  but  there  were  well-ventilated 
apartments.  Also,  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  New  York  city, 
last  year,  where  there  were  200  indubitable  cases  of  cholera, 
there  were  but  3  deaths.  Here,  too,  the  buildings  (if  we  are 
correctly  informed)  are  comparatively  well  ventilated.  In  the 
House  of  Industry  at  South  Boston,  too,  last  year,  the  cholera 
made  its  appearance  several  times,  and  fearful  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  its  progress  ;  but  great  i)ains  were  taken,  in 
all  cases,  to  cleanse  the  room  where  it  appeared,  and  that  room 

earth.  •  •  *  ♦  It  wends  its  >vuy  westward.  That  wc  are  doomed  to  en- 
counter it  ere  lonj;  upon  our  own  ground,  I  have  little  doubt.  Filth,  occuuiu- 
latin;]f  and  decomposing  tilth,  in  the  chosen  aliment  upon  which  it  feeds.  Let  u« 
be  wise  in  seiison,  and,  i)efore  the  destroyer  comes,  let  u»  liave  robbed  him  of  that 
pabulum  without  which  he  cannot  exist.  Let  us  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  thus 
disarm  him  of  all  his  terrors.  The  complete  removal  of  evcr>'  species  of  rubbish, 
which  encumbers  the  Prison  establishment,  both  within  as  well  as  immediately 
without  the  enclosure,  should  at  once  be  accomplished ;  ever)'  niche  of  m-kU. 
atid  tloor,  and  every  foot  of  ground,  .should  be  ])o-.itively  and  tlioroughly  freed 
from  all  extraneous  matters  whatever.  'I'hen,  with  the  best  practicable  ventila- 
tion, and  a  guarded  diet,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  pjtss  the  ilread  ordeal  with 
comjiarative  immunity.  Our  city  authorities  are  at  this  moment  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  process  of  dcansiiii?,  to  be  i)rosccutcd  vigorously  to  its  eventual 
fulhlment.  I.et  us  cooperate  with  them.  Fearful,  indoeil,  might  he  the  conse- 
quences, should  this  relentless  minister  lind  messenger  of  death  be  found  knock- 
ing at  our  doors,  invited  by  our  negligence,  and  tind  us  unsupplied  with  the 
means  of  protection,  and  unable  to  make  a  defence.' 

*»  This  jjrecaution  is  signed  by  •  II.  L^VTIIKOP.  M.  D., 

**  *  Physician  uj  the  Ohio  Vcitiltmtitiry, 

«**Noveml)or  HO,  1818.'" 


{Mty  tvotiltfed  pfaicis 


fcgHAKs:^  ox  &£SrLtS  IX  HOrSIS  OF  REFCOK  IQft  nWEmM 

DELDcarEXTS  Di  TEE  uxTTZD  siAjss  IK  vm  AKO  mm. 

L  Th^faM  rtmm-k  u  ike  pieaaimg  pngras  m  ikh  Apmtf^ 
fmemi  ^  htnwwoJtmf  mtHmu 

New  Hooaes  of  Kefoge  for  jnrenOe  deliiiqoeDU  are  spniigii^ 
itiio  belief  in  Maioe,  Rftode  fsiaud,  Conoectkut,  »w  Jer9*7« 
tti  Ptiilmlflpiiiia  for  colored  childfen^  iti  M^fl&od,  and  Ohk^. 
Thb  »  iMifhtfiil  prepress,  in  regard  to  the  ntimber  of  sitch 
iasfitQiioeis,  m  the  IJnited  States^  in  one  or  at  most  tiro  year^ 

There  k  similar  pleasure  affonled  by  the  iocreased  iiuinber 
of  this  class  of  offeodns^  to  whom  the  beuefiis  are  extended  of 
the  Hooses  of  Refage,  aod  the  Stale  Farm  School  Dwring 
the  last  jeaTf  out  of  941,  tnore  than  one  foimh  part  of  tha 
whole,  neariy  three  htindred  more  receired  the  benefits  than  the 
year  before.  At  this  rate  of  progress,  it  will  be  but  a  few  yeats 
itefofe  juTenQe  delinqQents,  in  the  United  States,  sJiall  not  ho 
found  in  ordinary  Prisons  and  Pent  ten  ttori^,  but  in  Houses  of 
Refuge  and  State  Farm  Schools, 

May  the  Lord  speed  the  progress  of  this  department  of  be^ 
ncvolent  action. 

2.  The  number  apprefiiiced,  in  crnnparismi  with  ike  irAob 
nnmber  received  dunng  ike  f/ear,  i»  full  ^f  rnrtiutu**^ 
imnt  to  the  friends  of  Houses  of  Refuge  ami  Statr  Farm 
Srhools, 

The  whole  number  received  last  year  in  the  iiistittitioii!;  of 
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this  class,  already  in  operation,  i.  e.,  in  Boston,  at  Westboro', 
Mass.,  New  York  city,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Philadelphia, 
was  842 ;  the  number  apprenticed  was  376.  Nearly  half  as 
many  as  received  were  apprenticed,  although  the  institution  at 
Westboro'  was  only  one  year  old,  and  of  course  could  only  be 
entering  on  the  system  of  apprenticeship. 

3.  The  number  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence^  cony- 
pared  with  the  number  apprenticed  from  Houses  of  Refuge,  is 
another  encouraging  circumstance. 

In  these  institutions,  generally,  the  directors  or  trustees  have 
the  power  to  retain  those  committed  to  their  care  till  their 
sentence  expires,  or  to  apprentice  them,  if  they  think  they 
are  reformed,  or  so  far  improved  as  to  do  well,  when  appren- 
ticed. 

Of  the  number  apprenticed  last  year  from  the  institutions 
already  in  operation,  out  of  789  the  average  number,  was  376  ; 
wliile  the  number  whom  it  was  judged  necessary  to  retain  till 
their  sentence  expired  was  only  2.  Not  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  part  as  many  retained  till  their  sentence  expired  as 
were  apprenticed. 

4.  The  small  mortality  of  Houses  of  Refuge  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was^  as  it  has  been  informer  years,  very  en- 
couragiitg. 

It  lias  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded  one  per  cent.  In  view  of  the 
jiarcntage,  early  habits,  and  condition  when  received,  of  these 
juvenile  delinquents,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  favorable 
result. 

Tiast  year,  as  already  stated,  the  average  number  of  inmates 
in  Houses  of  Refuge  in  the  United  States  was  789.  In  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  the  city  of  New  York,  more  than  200  had 
what  the  physician  considered  indubitably  the  cholera;  of 
those  only  three  died.  If  this  number  be  deducted  from  the 
whole  munbcr  of  deaths,  which  was  eleven,  there  remain 
deaths  8,  out  of  780 — a  very  small  fraction  over  one  percent. 
This  probably  is  as  small  a  bill  of  mortality  as  can  be  found 
anioni;  any  c(]ual  number  of  children  and  youth  in  the  best 
reirnlated  Christian  families,  of  the  same  average  age,  say 
12  ov  13  years,  which  is  about  the  average  age  in  Houses  of 
Kefuire. 

r>.  Thr  amount  of  funds  raised  by  States  and  individuals, 
f'iV  this  class  of  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  already  in 
opt  ration,  shows  the  estimation  in  irhirh  the  object  is  held,  after 
the  (.rpvriincc  of  nearly  one  tjuarter  of  a  century. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  in  ^lassachusetts.  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  last  year,  for  the  Houses  of  Refuge  in  these 
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states,  not  including  the  liberal  bequests  of  Mn 

Lyman,  was «     ,       $309,249 

Of  this  amount  J  the  amount  expended  for  build- 
ing operations  was  about     .«...,,,  130,000 
Leaving  for  other  purposes  about  .     ,     ,     *     ,  79,000 
This  amouiU  of  expenditure  speaks  well  for  the  esteem  and 
approbation   ill  which  these  Houses  of  Refuge  and  the  State 
Farm  School  are  held  wliere  they  are  best  known. 

6.  The  proceeds  of  labor ,  as  slated  in  the  aiuiual  reports  of 
the  Treasurers  of  Houses  of  Rrftige^  speak  well  for  the  good 
habits  of  indtisiry,  which  the  inmates  are  beginning  tofortn^ 
or  have  alreadf/  formed. 

The  amount  received  for  labor  of  boys,  in  the  Slate  Farm 
School  at  Westboro\  Mass.,  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York 
City',  and  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  last  year, 
was $15,673 

7.  These  eanmtgs^  compared  with  the  erpensc  ijiciirred  for 
the  officers'  salaries^  promsionSj  clothiiig^  furniture^  and  bed- 
ding^fut!^  and  liifhts^  are  very  encouraging. 

We  have  seen  that  their  earnings  were  ,     ,     ,     ,     $15,673 
The  expenses  incurred  for  salaries  .     ,     .     .        11,194 

*<  **  *«  ^*    provisions      ,     ,     .     .        13,432 

"  ^<  ''  ''   clothing        .     .     -     ,         4,503 

''  «  *'  "   furniture  and  bedding  2,866 

''  «  »  ''   fuel  and  light    .     .     .  3,174 

Total  expense  for  the  items  above  named  <  ,  .  35,169 
The  expense  of  all  these  things  is  but  a  1  it  lie  more  than 
twice  as  nruch  as  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  these  juvenile  de- 
linquents, so  lately  arrested,  so  short  a  time  since  committed,  so 
soon  to  be  apprenticed,  of  an  average  age  not  exceeding  13 
years,  and  not  long  since  placed  in  circumstances  tending  so 
powerfully  to  niter  ruin.  This  must  be  considered  in  a  high 
degree  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  Houses  of  Refuge  and 
State  Farm  Schools. 

8.  The  sfnall  expeftse  to  each  boy  a^id  girl,  of  (he  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  above  enumerated^  compared  with  their 
earnings. 

The  average  number  being  789,  the  average  expense  of 
each  inmate  for  watcli  and  carCj  sale-keeping,  discipline,  com- 
mon school  instruction,  supervision  and  instruction  in 

labor,  was  annually ,     .     .     .     ,    $14,10 

The  average  annual  expense  for  provisions     ,     -     .       17,12 
"         "  **  **        *^    clothing       .     ,     ,        5,70 

*'         *<  "  '*        **    tuel  and  light  .     .        4,02 

"        *'  "  "        "    bedding  and  furniture    3,61 
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Total  annual  expensn  for  each  boy  and  girl  for  all 

the  good  and  necessary  items  specified  above     .     .     .    $44,66 

Average  annual  earnings  of  each  boy  and  girl     .     .      19,88 

Leaving  a  balance  against  each  child  of    ...     .      24,67 

Who  would  grudge  this  amount  for  the  object  ?    Well  might 

Mr.   Lyman  say,   that  he  considered  Houses  of  Refuge  for 

juvenile  delinquents  no  longer  an  experiment ;  for  the  results 

already  obtained  were  conclusive  in  their  favor. 


REMARKS   CONCERNING  TIIE  T.VBLE   ON   ASYLUMS    FOR  THE 

INSANE. 

1.  Although  much  has  been  done  within  a  few  years,  much 
nimains  to  be  done. 

In  23  Asyhnns,  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  inmates, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  was 4,184 

The  first  Asylum,  in  the  United  States,  established  exclu- 
sively for  the  insane,  was  that  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

The  second  was  that  at  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  establislied 
in  1S17. 

All  the  others  mentioned  in  the  table  have  been  established 
since  1817.  Out  of  the  whole  number  mentioned  in  the  table, 
16  have  been  established  since  the  Asylum  at  Worcester, 
in  1833. 

Although  the  benefits  of  these  institutions  arc  extended  to 
more  tlian  '1,000  persons  continually,  still,  by  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  it  has  been  found  in  this  country,  wherever 
an  examination  has  been  made,  that  the  insane  to  the  whole 
population  are  at  least  as  one  to  one  thousand.  Ky  the  same 
ratio  we  have  in  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  at  least  23,000 
insane.  Therefore,  although  much  has  been  done,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

2.  The  increase  of  inmates  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  the  last  year  was  only  1.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  in  23  Asylums  in  the  United  States,  the  number 

of  insane  was / 4,183 

At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was 4,184 

Showing  an  increase,  as  stated,  of 1 

3.  The  length  of  time  required  to  confer  the  benefits  in- 
tended upon  this  class  of  sutferers,  in  inost  cases^  is  short. 

The  number  received  in  one  year  last  past,  in  23  Asylums, 
was 2,843 

The  number  discharged  recovered,  in  the  same  time, 
was 1,132 
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And  of  those  discharged,  the  number  Avho  were  dis- 
charged improved  was    ,     *     ,     .     , 409 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  were  discharged,  recovered  or  improved,  in  a  single 
fjear. 

4.  The  bill  of  mortahty  Jast  year  was  aggravated  by  cholera, 
in  the    Asyliuns  on  Black welTs  Fsland,    New   York,    and   at 
liexingrfiii,  Kentticky ;  in   the  fnrmer  86 ,  and  in  tlte 
hitler  GOj  died  of  chulera.     Total 146 

With  this  exception,  the  mortality  was  .  ,  .  ,  .  59B 
or  one  in  seven  and  tliree  Inujdreths  of  the  number  remaining 
ni  the  institntinns,  or  about  tourteen  percent. 

5.  The  hetiefits  conferred  by  these  institutions  upon  their 
inmates  werii  conferred  at  an  expense  of  about  $2^00  [ler  week 
to  eacti  person,  or  a  httle  more  than  $100  a  year, 

The  expenditures,  according  to  the  table,  were        $469,357 
The  average  number  of  inmates  was       .     ♦     .     .  4,183 

The  annual  expense  of  each,  therefore,  was     .     ,     $110,05 
And  the  weekly  expense  of  each  was     »     .     .     *  2,11 

6.  The  exf)enditures  coni pared  with  the  receipts  indicated 
no  (limiiuition  of  interest  in  this  great  public  charity. 

The  receipts  amounted  last  year,  in  the  23  Asylums,  in  the 
United  States,  as  stated  in  the  table,  to     .     .     ,     .      493,095 

The  expenses 469,357 

Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of    ,     ...     *        23,638 
7*  The  amount  of  exfiense,  annually,  according  to  the  tabie, 
for  labor  and  care^  m  23  Asylums,  was      •     .     ,     .   $115,802 
The  average  number  of  inmates  being    .     .     .     ,  4,183 

The  average  annual  expense  for  labor  and  care  was       f27,li8 

8.  The  amount  of  ex]:)ense  anruially,  according  to  the  table, 
for  provisions,  in  23  Asylums,  for  an  average  of  4,183  inmates, 

was    ,........, ^$186,612 

or  an  average  annual  exporjsc  for  provisions  to  each  of  44,61 

9.  The  amount  of  expense  annually,  in  23  Asylums,  of 
3,183  inmates,  for  fuel  and  lights,  was  .  ,  ,  *  $35,415 
or  mi  average  annual  exfiense,  for  fuel  and  lights^  lo 

each  inmate,  of    ,,,.-, $8,46 

10.  The  amount  of  ex|)ense  amnially,  in  23  Asylums,  of 
'1,183  inmates,  for  medical  supplies,  was  .  .  *  •  $5,206 
or  an  average  annual  expense  for  medical  supplies  to 

each  inmate  of      » $1»24 

1 L  The  number  recovered  from  this  dreadftd  malady,  in  the 
23  Asylums  in  the  United  States,  in  1849,  out  of 
4,183  inmates,  at  an  expense  of  $2,11  per  week, 
was    .     .     .     .     , 1,132 
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Tlie  .number  discharged  improved  was 409 

Total  recovered  and  improved,  in  a  single  year  .  .  1,541 
or  more  than  one  third  the  whole  number  in  the  Asyhims  at 
the  commoncemcnt  and  close  of  the  year. 

Thus  it  ap[)ears  that,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  for 
the  insane,  what  has  been  done  is  a  great,  economical,  well 
sustained,  and  successful  work  of  benevolence. 

Finally,  in  review  of  all  parts  of  this  report,  it  is  pleasant  to 
notice  the  number,  size,  character,  extent,  and  authority  of  the 
documents  mentioned.  They  are  from  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union;  many  of  them  are  legislative  documents:  they 
relate  to  the  construction,  statistics,  government,  safe-keeping, 
tmployment,  instruction,  humanity,  reformation,  extension, 
statistics  and  improvement  of  Penitentiaries;  they  relate  to 
the  progress  of  the  effort,  already  so  well  begun,  of  making 
suitable  provision,  in  the  United  States,  for  Houses  of  Refuge 
designed  to  separate  children  and  youth  from  old  offenders ; 
so  that  they  may  devote  certain  hours  every  day  to  labor,  com- 
mon school,  moral  and  religious  instruction,  healthful  recre- 
ation, and  rest  at  night  to  bo  undisturbed  by  lessons  of  sin, 
from  hardened  criminals,  until  habits  of  good  behavior  arc 
formed  sulHciently  firm  to  justify  their  apprenticeship  to  wor- 
thy farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  neighborhood  of  good 
pooj>Ie  ;  they  relate  to  various  efforts  and  means  of  aiding  dis- 
charged convicts  to  forsake  the  paths  of  vice  and  crime ;  to 
find  employment,  to  procure  an  honest  livelihood,  to  establish 
a  irood  character,  to  become  esteemed  and  respected  among  the 
virtuous  and  good  ;  they  show  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
aikM|uately  to  supply  the  suffering  and  insane  poor  from  con- 
tinued neglect,  and  unmitigated  misery,  calculated  to  render 
them  incurable,  and  place  them  under  wise,  humane,  skilful, 
and  good  physicians,  and  supervisors,  who  shall,  like  kind 
jxirrnls,  tftat  tlM3m  with  compassion,  and  do  every  thing  which 
can  be  done,  by  patient  attention,  self-sacrificing  benevolence, 
and  useful  ap{)liances,  to  mitigate  one  of  the  most  dreaded  forms 
of  human  disease  and  woe. 

The  statistics  already  exhibited  in  the  tables  on  these  sub- 
J(m:Is,  and  the  remaiks  made  upon  them,  show  in  some  degree 
the  extent  of  these  various  fields  of  usefulness,  their  present 
state,  and  the  progress  made  towards  a  better  state  of  things. 

We  humbly  and  earnestly  implore  the  favor  of  God  in  the 
continuance  and  prosperity  of  this  association,  so  far  as  it 
appears  good  to  Him. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    AND    DONATIONS, 

For  the  Year  ending  May  30,  1850. 


A.  E.  B. 

Ammidown,  U. 
Amory,  Charles 
Anderson,  Hufus 
Andrews,  Ebenr.  T. 
Andrews,  Wni.  T. 
Appleton,  N. 
Appleton,  Samuel 
Appleton,  Wm. 
Austin,  tS. 
])aron,  D.  G. 
Bancroft,  Jacob 
Barnes,  I).  W. 
Barnes,  Isaac  O. 
Barnes,  S.  H. 
Bates,  John 
Bell,  L.  V. 
Bent,  Ann 
Bij^elow,  (JeorKc  T. 
Blake,  Edward 
Blake,  Wni. 
Blake.  Charles 
Boardinaii,  Wm.  II. 
Bond,  (.leorRe  \V. 
Bond,  J.  C. 
Bond,  Wm.  Cranch 
Brooks,  CJorham 
Brooks,  r.  C. 
Brown,  Charles  U. 
Brown,  Joseph  E. 
Britxgs,  Billings 
Bryant,  G.  J.  F. 
Brewer,  Wm.  A. 
Ballard,  Joseph 
Bullard,  AVm.  S. 
Bumstead,  Josiah 
Burgess.  B.,  &:  Sons 
Cabot,  11. 

(^ish     .5  00,  do.  2  00 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 

Cash,  I).  I).  B. 
Cash.  J.  W.  S. 
Callender,  George 
('ary,  Thomas  G. 
Chamberlain,  N.  B. 
Chase,  Theodore 
Chilson,  Gardner 
Clapp,  James 
Clapp,  J.  B. 
Clark,  B.  C. 
Cleveland,  Charles 
Collamore,  J. 
Coolidge,  AV.  D. 
Codman,  C.  R. 


5  00 
2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

20  00 

.30  (M) 

20  00 

2  00 

6  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  (H) 
2  00 
.5  00 

10  00 

1  00 
5  00 
5  00 

2  00 

1  00 
5  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

50  (M) 
2.5  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  (M) 
5  00 

2  00 
f}  00 

3  00 
3  00 
o  00 
5  00 

7  00 

0  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

0  00 
5  00 
2  00 
2  00 

30  00 

1  00 

2  00 
10  00 

2  00 
2  (K> 
2  00 
5  00 


Codman,  Ed. 
Codman,  Henry 
Cotton,  Hill,  &  Co. 
Cummings,  C.  W. 
Cummings,  Daniel 
Curtis,  B.  It. 
Curtis,  George  T. 
Cushing,  Thomas  P. 
Cutler,  Fliny 
Curtis,  C.  P. 
Dalton.  Peter  11. 
Dana,  E. 
Dana,  Luther 
Davis,  S. 
Denny,  Daniel 
Devens,  Charles 
Dixwcll,  J.  J. 
Driscoll,  C.  • 
Dwight,  Edmund 
Edmands,  J.  W. 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
Emerson,  E.  C. 
Emerson,  Frederick 
Eustis.  W.  T. 
Eveleth,  Joseph 
Everett,  E.  G. 
Fairbapks.  Stephen 
Fales,  S.  M. 
Farrar,  D. 
Farwell,  S.  T. 
Faxon,  G.  N. 
Fearing,  A.,  &  Co. 
French,  Jonathan 
Friend 
Friend 

Gilbert,  T.  J. 
Gilbert,  J.  Jr.,  Sz  Co. 
Gilbert,  Samuel 
Gray,  F.  C. 
Gray,  J.  C. 
(iray,  Wm. 
Greele,  Samuel 
Green,  Benjamin  D. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Gardner 
Greenough,  William 
Guild,  B. 
Hale,  Moses  L. 
Hall,  A.  T. 
Hall,  H. 
Hall,  J.  P. 
Hallet,  Mrs.  George 
Hallet,  J.  H. 
Harvey,  P. 
Haven,  F. 

Hay  den,  William  A. 
Uayward,  George 


5  00 
10  00 
10  00 

5  00 
2  00 

6  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

10  00 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

6  00 

2  00 

10  00 

10  00 

50  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 
30  00 

5  00 

3  00 
o  00 
5  00 
2  (K) 
2  00 
5  00 
5  00 

30  00 

10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

10  00 

20  00 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 
5  00 

3  00 
2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
5  00 


Head,  G.  E. 
Hill,  U. 
HiU,  Jcr. 
Homans,  John 
Homer,  C. 
Hooper,  S. 
Hosmer,  Z. 
Howard,  Bcnj. 
How,  J.  C. 
Howe,  Gct)rge 
Hubbard,  William  J 
Humphry,  William 
Hunnewell,  U.  H. 
Jacobs,  Bcnj. 
Jenks,  John  H. 
Jones,  Eliphalet 
Jackson,  C.,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Charles 
Jameson,  Wm.  U. 
Jarvcs,  Deming 
Johnson,  James 
Johnson,  Samuel 
Jones,  H.  H. 
Jones,  Lewis 
Jones,  A.  P. 
Jcpson,  Samuel 
Kendall,  A. 
Kimball,  Daniel 
Kingman,  Abner 
Kuhn,  George  H. 
Kittredge,  A. 
Lambert,  Wm.  G. 
Lamson,  E. 
I^throp,  Samuel  K. 
Lawrence,  Amos,  by 

A.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  James 
Lawrence,  Samuel 
Jjawrence,  Wm.  R. 
Lee,  Henry,  Jr. 
Lee,  Thomas 
Leland,  S. 
Lincoln,  Ezra,  Jr. 
Lincoln,  H. 
Lincoln,  M.  S. 
Lincoln,  Wm. 
Lincoln,  W.  8. 
Little  &  Brown 
Littlchale,  S.  S. 
Lodge,  John  E. 
Loring,  A.  M. 
Loring  Mrs.  E. 
Lothro'p,  S.  K. 
Low,  Francis 
Low,  John  J. 
Lowell,  Francis  C. 


200 

2  00 

200 

300 

200 

10  00 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

10  00 

.    200 

200 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

200 

200 

25  00 

2  00 

500 

500 

10  00 

200 

300 

20  00 

200 

500 

200 

500 

500 

200 

200 

300 

200 

100  00 

10  00 

10  00 

30  OO 

30O 

25  OO 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

500 

500 

200 

10  00 

10  00 

200 

200 

200 

10  00 
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^m           Lowell  J^  A, 

35  00 

Salsbury,  Samuel 

2  00 

■  Whipple,  J.  A.              2  00         ^^H 

^^M           Luntt  George 

2  00 

^aiapsioii  &  Tapi>an 

6  00 

Wliite,  Brnj.  C  3  00  ^^H 
White,  F,  £.                  2  00          ^^H 

^^M            Mur^h.  John 

2  00 

S>4rgentt  Bod  well 

2  00 

^H            M»rTiii,  T.  K. 

6  00 

Savage,  Jjuucs 
Scudder*  Charlea 

20  mi 

Whlton,  James  M.        2  00          ^^H 

^m          Mayer.  P.  J. 

2  00 

2  00 

%Vigglf?!iwarlh,  T,  S  00  ^^^H 
Wilde,  Samuel  S.           0  00          ^^H 

^H            Bf^Hon,  Lo\reU 

5  00 

Seaver,  Benjamin 

2  00 

^H           M'AJlistert  James 

2  00 

SeaTer,  Gi^orge 

2  00 

Wilkins,  C                    2  00         ^^H 

^H           M'Bumev^  Charles 

2  OO 

S  hat  tuck,  Lemuel 

2  00 

Wilkin^,  Carter,  &  Co.  5  00          ^^^H 

^H           MerrijiRif  C. 

2  00 

Shaw,  0   Howland 

20  00 

Willard,  Joseph  2  00  ^^H 
Williams,  O.  Potter     ^  00         ^^^1 

^m           Monism,  S.  P. 

1  00 

Sbuw,  Robert  G, 

30  00 

^^M           Melleii,  Mt]>si!a 

3  OfJ 

i^hutCt  Jmmes  M. 

2  Of( 

Willi amK,  M.                 ^  00          ^^H 

^M           UetctdU  Tkcrnn 

&  (K) 

tJigouruey,  Mrs.  IL 

]0  00 

Willis,  N.                       a  00          ^^H 

^H          MiUi,  J.  K, 

10  00 

Simondii,  Artemai 

2  00 

wiiiUi  Bir»*  N,         2  oa       ^^M 

^M          Mormg.  C.  H,  F. 

6  00 

Simpson,  M.  IL 

6  00 

^^^^H 

^H          Munroe,  Otis 

2  00 

Skimii?r;,  Frances 

10  00 

South  BQ$im,                  ^^H 

^^1           Ktw»it  Uenry 

2  OO 

Smilb  &  Sumner 

3  00 

Cfosby,  Sumner           d  00         ^^H 

^^m         Newmiin*  Henry 
^^^          NaflaQf  Joseph 

2  OU 

1  00 

2  00 

S.  Ikiston  Iron  Co.| 

from  C.  H. 
Bprague,  Pcleg 

5  00 
2  OO 

Crowmngsbicldp  A.  W.  2  00          ^^^1 

^^M          Noyea^  Daniel 
^^M          l^nm&n,  C^ 

2  OO 

2  m 

2  00 

Spragi:ii:>  Phitiea^ 
Sprngue,  S,  E. 
SU'veuson,  J.  T. 

a  00 
5  00 
2  00 

Franeia,  James  M,  2  00  ^^^H 
Frothing  ham,  H.  E.  2  00  ^^H 
Hurd,  John  5  00  ^^H 
Kidder,  Satiinel  5  00  ^^^H 
LavcTf^nde,  Edwaril  2  00  ^^^^| 
Munrue,  C                   2  00         ^^H 

^^1           OakeM,  Jrtme4 
^H           Parker,  C.  H 
^^H           Parker*  Janiea 

2  00 

;■;  00 

10  (K> 

J^toddard,  Charles, 

StoiR\  A.  ti^ 
Stone,  Vk'm.  W. 

3  OO 

2  00 

10  00 

^H           Pjirkirr,  M.  S. 

2  00 

Slnif«r»  lioh«rt  B, 

2  DO 

^M           PnrkifmD,  P.  >L 

2  00 

Sumueri  Bradford 

200 

Citmhridge,  Mom.  ^^^H 
Beck,  Charles              10  DO          ^^H 

^^M           Pjir«on»«  fjamud 

2  00 

Swflllqw,  Asa 

2  DO 

^H          Payion.  S.  11. 

2  00 

2  00 

Nor  tun,  Andrew           10  m           ^^^1 

^H          Peck,  a 

2  00   Teunv,  S, 

2  Oil 

Sparki,  Jared               10  00          ^^H 

^^B           Perkins},  T.  H. 

2^1  00   Thaxter,  B, 

a  00 

^H          P^i^e.  J.  VV. 

3  00   Thmna.  S,  C. 

2  00 

AVw  Havmi^  Cofifi,                 ^^^H 

^H          Phelps  B..  laiO  ^  la^  i  m\  Tickiiuf,  Oeorffe 

10  OO 

Da\ijt,  Thomas  F.         2  00         ^^H 

^^1          PliilUpf  f  jn  nil  than 

m  00   Tildoji,  Joseph 

2  00 

lTe<i,  EH                         2  m          ^^H 

^^M           Ptumiiier,  A.,  Jr. 

2  on   TrnmiTi**.  Henry 

6  00 

Olmsted,  Denniion       5  OO          ^^^| 

^^m           Plum  me  r,  Etifich 

2  m   Trent,  G&orffe 

6  OO 

Saktmry,  Mrn.             30  00          ^^H 

^B          pTCscctt,  W.  IL 

10  on 

Tufts,  Jiuic* 

2  00 

Salsbury,  Edward        30  00          ^^M 

^H           Proctor,  J,  C. 

2  no 

Turtf,  Qniney 

1  00 

Silliman,  B.,  Senior      3  00          ^^M 

^H          Quincy,  JoNi^h  Jr. 

10  00 

Turner,  Otis 

2  00 

Skmner,  A.  N.               2  m          ^^H 

^K          Quincy,  T.  D. 

2  00 

Tnrpin,  Juhn  P. 

2  00 

Tdwniiend,  A.,  Jr.         'A  00          ^^H 

^B         Hand,  Edw.<ir4  S. 

2  00 

Uphjiin,  Applelnn,  k 

Wuobey,  1\  D.           30  00          ^^H 

^H         Reed.  Tl.  1\ 
^H         Kcynolds,  \V,  B. 
^H         lUee,  J   P. 

n  00 

6  00 
6  00 

Co. 
Vintoin  A.  H. 
Waldo,  JlentyS. 

10  00 
2  00 
ft  00 

Brown,  J.  C.                 10  OO           ^^H 

2  00 
2  OO 

Wallej,  Smtiu-1  H, 
Wnlwurih,  J.  J. 

10  00 
2  00 

Caiih  10  00  ^^^H 
IvpM,  Hope  10  m  ^^H 
Ives,  Mose^B.  10  (M)  ^^H 
Btes,  Robert  H.  10  m  ^^M 
Mantou,  A.                   10  00          ^^H 

^^H          Rogers,  llrnry  B, 
^^H         Hogcrs,  Jnhti'ir 

10  on 
2  00 

Wfire,  John 
Wnrren,  C.  H. 

3  00 
5  00 

^^m          Ro^pra*  Wnrrfn  A. 

200 

Warren,  J.  0- 

10  00 

^M          Ropei*,  WiUiAm 

10  00 

Wtiterbnry,  J.  13.,  by 
a  friend 

Wate^fioiPH,  MaMi.                   ^^^M 

^B          UusHdl  C.  T„  by  T. 

30  m 

Gushing,  J.  P.              20  00          ^^H 

Greene,  J.  S.  Cepky,  10  00          ^^M 

^m       H.  R. 

^H         Ruj^elU  T.  IT. 

200 

2  on 

2  00 
2  00 

^m         S,  R-L.bv  W  W.T. 

10  00 

Wdch,  F. 

3  00 

Wbrcester,  Mam.                  ^^^M 

^H         gftlfofd,  Daniel 

5  00 

Well*^,  John 

10  00 

Wnldu,  Mrs.  Sarah    100  00          ^^H 
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OFFICEBS. 


•GEORGE  BLISS, 


presiosht. 
•THEODORE  LYBIAN, 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT. 


•WILLIAM  BARTLETT, 
•WILLIAM  REED, 
LEONARD  WOODS, 
WILLIAM  JENKS, 
ELUAH  HEDDINO, 
•EBENEZER  PORTER, 
•BENJAMIN  B.  WISNER, 
•JEREMIAH  EVARTS, 
S.  V.  S.  WILDER, 
JOHN  TAPPAN, 
•SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY, 
BROWN  EMERSON, 
•ALEXANDER  HENRY, 
•CHARLES  CHAUNCEY, 
•STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER, 
•ALEXANDER  FRIDGE, 
•ROBERT  RALSTON, 
•EDWARD  D.  GRIFFIN. 
HEMAN  HUMPHREY, 
•SAMUEL  GREEN, 
JUSTIN  EDWARDS, 
ALONZO  POTTER, 
•PETER  O.  THACHER, 
FRANCIS  C.  GRAY, 
•EDWARD  TUCKERHAN, 
JARED  CURTIS, 
LUTHER  F.  DIMMICK, 
EDWARD  BEECHER, 
SIMON  GREENLEAF, 
DANIEL  SHARP, 


J.  S.  STONE, 
•LUCIUS  BOLLES, 
JOHN  C.  WARREN, 
HENRY  J.  RIPLEY, 
CHARLES  LOWELL, 
•JOHN  S.  PETERS, 
•ROGER  MINOT  SHERMAN, 
THOMAS  H.  QALLAUDET, 
JOEL  HAWES, 
JEREMIAH  DAY, 
BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN, 
ELEAZER  LORD, 
JOHN  M.  MATHEWS, 
WILLIAM  JAY, 

THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEIf, 
•SAMUEL  L.  SOUTHARD, 
•SAMUEL  MILLER, 
ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER, 
HOWARD  MALCOM, 
FRANCIS  PARKMAN, 
ABBOTT  LAWRENCE, 
•WILLIAM  LAWRENCE, 
AMOS  LAWRENCE, 
AMOS  A.  LAWRENCE, 
•J.  R.  ADAN, 
GEORGE  TICKNOR, 
BRADFORD  SUMNER, 
SILAS  AIKEN, 
WM.  H.  PRESCOTT, 
H.  M.  WILLIS. 


CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 


THOMAS  BRADFORD,  Jr.,  Pldladelpfiia. 
JOEL  SCOTT,  Frank/art,  Kentucky. 
•SAMUEL  HOARE,  of  London. 
DR.  JULIUS,  of  Hamburgh. 
G.  DE  BEAUMONT,         l„rp^ri^ 
A.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE,  S -^ 
SAMUEL  L.  DAVIS,  Au^rusta,  Georgia. 
REUEL  WILLIAMS,  Hallowell,  Me. 
S.  E.  COUES,  Porismoiah,  N.  H. 
J.  C.  HOLBROOK,  BratUebort^,  Vt. 
•THOMAS  G.  LEE,  CharUatown,  Mass. 
•SAM'L  B.  WOODWARD,  IVbrcMter,  Ms, 


THOMAS  PADDOCK,  St.John,N.B, 
J.  McAULEY,  Toronto,  U.  C. 
M.  S.  BIDWELL,  New  York  City, 
WM.  H.  ROCKWELL,  BrattUbon/,  Vt 
LUTHER  V.  BELL,  CharUstown,  Mum. 
WM.  SAM'L  JOHNSON,  New  York  COy 
P.  D.  VROOM,  SomeroUU,  N.  J. 

s.  F.  Mccracken,  >  coiumbm,  ou*. 

WM.  M.  AWL,  5     '*"'''*^'  '^'^ 

W.  H.  BURTON,  }  jf     g^  Walea. 
DR.  LANG,  S  ^^  . 

JACOB  BEESON,  NUes,  Miefugm. 


MANAGERS. 


R,  S.  STORRS, 
A.  H.  VINTON, 
JABEZ  C.HOWE, 
DANIEL  SAFFORD, 
BARON  STOW, 
DANIEL  SHARP, 


SAMUEL  LAWRENCE, 
J.  W.  EDMANDS. 
A.  L.  STONE, 
SAMUEL  K.  LOTHROP, 
GEORGE  T.  CURTIS. 


CHARLES  H.  MILLS,  Treasurer. 
LOUIS  DWIGHT,  Sborbtart. 
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LIFE   BIIL£CTOItSf 
air    THZ   PATMRNT  i>F  ORfc  «U?rt)Uk|>  tlOtl-AR»  AItt»  iiPWAIlUg. 


"Arms  If  till*;,  Saiiiucl  T* 
*Bui4vy*  Heiijajniji 
•CJtaiiiberbiii*  Ridiard 

*l)wi^l)t,  EduiEiiid 
Eliot,  Saiiiud  A* 
Qriiy^  Frail  ci*  C. 
Iirt'ciiiiearf  Juitalbau 
*Jioiuc««  IfiMify 
•Hubhni-d,  SSamucI 
i«fk»aji^  Charles 

•JBcfewjii,  Pulrifk  T. 
Kirk,  EdwDrd  N, 
Liiwrence>  Abbott 
I..4iwr>ciiee,  Amos 
Lawronec^  AnioB  A« 


'Lnwreiioe,  Willi nm 
Lawrtnict3,  Samuel 
LowelU  CH»rles 
'Lowell,  John 
•Lyiitaii,  'J'Tiieodofe^  Jr. 
*Muusoiir  liirae! 
P&rkjciuji,  Fraricli 
Pliillip*.  Joiialhan 
'PhilPipk,  Willi iui) 
*Pre5ccjU,  VViJUftm 
Shalt uck^  Ucorzc  C« 
8haw,  liohtirt  G, 

Tiikufir,  Ueafge 
•TttrlttTinnnj  Edward 
•Ward,  Artvmaj 
Wrila,  Oifldt^ 
•Vyiiiic,  Stephen 
WilJt&j,  Nnthnmol 


Owigbt^  Henrv 

iVniwr*,  N,  J, 
Eddy,  Alltel  D, 

Norteuhf  Omn. 
Greetie,  WUham  P. 

*Smiih,  pGti;r 

Pcritmouthf  M  if. 
Cooes,  S.  E. 

•Bissell,  Jostnli 

•PcBbculyi  JfHiOpIt 

AhlwU,  J,  S.  C. 
Fo£ier,  Alfred  Dwiglil 
SaLitbury^  Stephen 
^U4.'«t«f7r,  Seth,  hy  3  Siiten 
*  Waldo.  Dajiiel 
Waldo,  i^mtdi 


LIFE    lfE»T9£lLS| 
BT   TBK   PAYiKUT   Ol^   THJUTr   POLLAHS    lJfl>    UI*WAIID5. 


Pttavftii,  Efiwanl  C 
*Hi>pkiti!ii,  ^amud  M, 
^^If  111  lire,  ArrUibftldi 
Norion,  JpIiii  V. 
PiUbitfy,  A  inns 

•Cornelius,  Ehaa 
Edward;!,  Juatiu 
'Porter,  Eheaeicr 
WqikIji,  Lt-^uard 

Avbum,  AT.  V, 
Lewis  J  LevT,  by  Olficcra  of 

thia  Prison 
Seymour,  Jarncs  S. 
Smiih,  B.  C,  by  Officer*  of 

the  Prison 

Baliimare,  M(t, 
BnrlEUf,  John  A. 
•McKim,  W.  D. 

SliJthefland,,  Dnvid,  by   Ira 
GiXidaJe 

•Jny,  John 
Jay,  WiMiam 

niipbanl,  DaTid 

AiltimK,  NdiGinifib 
*Airitifyj  Jtthii 
B(»*3c-her,  Edward 
•BIflke,  Heorge 
*Briwrlnin,  Jainc* 
*DnmiTier,  Mania 
•Briwiki,  Prlpr  C. 
Brooks,  Pelcr  C,  Jr. 


Brooks,  Gorbnin 
Child wif'k,  Ebvnezer 
CbiUon^  liirdnor 
*Ctapp,  Joshua 
"^Cobb,  Ricliard 
^CcHhtiaii^  Cnlk^iine 
CcHlman,  Ehzabedi 
4]'odn}ajij  Charles  R. 
Co  dm  341,  lieu  ry 
*l>orr,  Samtiel 
Easlbufii,  Manton 
*Ecltley,  David 
Edwards.  Hpnry 
-Kllui,  William  H. 
Kmmons,  N,  H. 
Evi:lc?iJi,  Joseph 
For  bush;,  Joiialbsa 
Frotbii}!^liam,  N.  h. 
Gray  J  lloface 
Gray,  Jolin  G. 
'GrccOf  Sanrad 
*Greene,  Gardiner 
Hirerowood,  F,  W.  P. 
lliHJ|i5itry 
*ll*Jtiier,  Cfcorffc  J. 
Jai»e:i,  A  ana  V. 
•Jotiea,  John  Coffin 
[^fl  wren  re.  Altbnlt 
[^.iwrciKi;,  ?*niniifll 
'LnwrctiPt',  William 
li^iwrciice.  Wm.  R, 
'Lymajj,  Tbeodote 
Lymaxi,  Theodore^  Jr, 
Marvin,  T>  R. 
*MrLean,  Alio 
Mills,  Ch:irl<»H 
Mujiroe,  Edmund 
Ntiwhiill,  Cbeever 
*Oii*,  Harrison  Gray 
•Parker,  Dauiel  P. 


Parker^  Et^neier 
*  Parker,  John 
F.irkfrtan,  FrftrtCis 
Poller,  Alouxo 
Quincy^  Jv«ia]i 
Itajid,  Asa 
Mlandall,  John 
Raniutd,  R^ht  n 
Reed,  nenjaniij)  T* 
Riec,  Hptirv 
Riipes,  Wtfliam 
Saabrd,  Daniel 
dean,  D«itcl 
Shaw,  G,  HowUiid      * 
£^lD4Jdard.  Charles 
Sioni%  Williwn  W. 
T^hoHKlike,  Israd 
Vofc,  Tbomas 
Wales,  Tlionias  B. 
Warren,  John  C 
Waierhitry,  J,  H. 
Wiff^leiwnrih,  Thomas 
WiMkainA,  John  D. 
•WinUirop,  Thomas  L, 
*Wi»ncr,  Kciijamin  B, 
W^nrlhiii^loii,  William 

Carrol,  D,  L/ 

C^mhrul^e,  Matt. 
Dunnisaii,  C  L. 
*l*arwelf,  Levi 
Gr^ntevf,  Simon 
Holland .  Frederic  Weit 
Wortteiter.  J,  E. 

Eddy,  Atiscl  D. 

CtHjke,  Thonias  B, 
•Dair,  Orriii 

TT2 
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Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 
Lansing,  D.  C. 

CharUtton,  S,  C. 
Coining,  Jasper 

CharUstown,  Mass 
Curtis,  Jared 
Walker,  William  J.,  Jr. 

Cincinnati^  Ohio. 
Beecher,  Lymao 

Coxackie,  N.  Y. 
"Van  Dyck,  Abraham 

Dancers,  Mass. 
Braman,  Milton  P. 
*Cowles,  George 
*Oakcs,  Caleb 

Dorchester f  Mass. 
*Codnian,  John 

Douglass  Farm,  L.  I. 

Doiif^j ass, George,  by  the  hand 

of  Mrs.  Joanna  Dethune 

Edinburgh,  ScotiamL 
Dunlop.  John 

Fairjifld,  Conn. 
*Sheniiau,  Kugcr  M. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
*Axicll,  Henry 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
*Jewcti,  David,  by  a  Lady 

Groton,  Mass. 
*  Phelps,  Dudley 

Hampton,  N.  H. 
Harris,  Rosweli 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Hawcs,  Joel 
Spring,  Samuel 

Jlarerhill,  Mass. 
Keeley,  George 

Ipswich,  Mass, 
Kimball,  David 

Janujica,  L.  I. 
•Crane,  Elias  W. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 
'Hooper,  Nathaniel 
•Reed,  William 

Maryland. 
Melntirc,  James,  by  a  Friend 
iu  Ncwburj-port 

Middletoum,  Conn. 
Crane,  John  B. 

Milton,  Mass. 
•Tucker,  Nathaniel 

Mobile,  Alabama. 
Hamilion,  W.  T. 

Neirbury,  Mass. 
Wright,  Henry  C. 

Nexcbunmort,  Mass 
Banister,  William  B. 
•Barilclt,  William 
•Brown,  Moses 


Dimmick,  Luther  F. 

•Dimmiek,  Mrs.  Luther  F. 

Proudtit,  John 

By  a  donation  in  booki  from 
Charles  Whipple,  to  consti- 
tute the  following  persoos 
Life  Members : 

Davis,  Mary  A. 

Greenleaf,  Mary 

Greenleaf.  Mary  C. 

Hodge,  Mary  D. 

Thompson,  Sarah 

New  Hapen,  Conn. 
Bacon,  Leonard 
Brewster,  James 
Fitch,  Elcazer  T. 
Robinson,   Charles,   by  his 

Sister  Elizabeth 
Salisbury,  Abby 
Salisbury,  Edward 
Woolsey,  Theodore  D. 

New  Yort  City. 
Adams,  William 
Allen,  Stephen 
•Astor.  John  Jacob 
•Averill,  Heman 
Bethune,  G.  W. 
lioorman,  J. 
Brewster,  Joseph 
Broadhcad,  Dr. 
*(^haml>ers,  William 
Cheever,  Georse  B. 
Cox,  Samuel  H. 
Crosby,  W.  B. 
•Falconer,  Archibald 
Hedges,  Timothy 
How,  Fisher 

Johnson,  William  Samuel 
•Lenox,  Robert 
Mason,  Cyrus  W. 
Mathews,  John  M. 
MrAuley,  Thomas 
•Miliior,  James 
Patton,  William 
Pcrrit,  Pelatiah 
•Post,  Joel 
•Proudfil,  Alexander 
Phillips,  W.  W. 
Rowland,  Henry  A. 
•Rutgrrs,  Henrv 
Schrofder.  J.  F.' 
Shatxel,  Jacob 
Skinner,  Thomas  H. 
Spring.  Gardiner 
Starr,  Philemon  R. 
Stephens,  J.  C. 
Tappan,  Arthur 
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CONSTITUTIOIV 


Drffiion  BfiEKcfulUu  SQdcts* 


AntitM--:   L    Thia  Bn<:kay  sUnIl  be  called  llt<^  Pjn*o?f  Dtscnn.Ly:  SociKTf* 
AitT.  ^.     ll  «jia.l]  bt!  tlie  ahjcH  of  iliisi  8tjeU*ty  lu  projuote  the  iiiijmiveiiMMit  i^r 

A  liT-  y.  ll  filiiill  be  the  dnttj  of  tliid  fif#cirty  ta  take  m^a«urea  for  eflVcting  the 
(iinii^Uort  of  mji'  ur  jiiorir  Vnntm  DiHCtpJine  SucieUfet  iji  i^ach  of  tlic  UiiiU^d  Staieity 
mid  Ifi  co-cj|H»rDti:<'  with  iiH  such  Soeii'tii^s  in  accouipUi^liJiig  tbe  obJL'Cl  ^pccilii'd  in 
ihe  w't'-ond  articU*  of  this  Coiiiititution. 

JiitT.  4.  Any  Sociftv*  k;\vinjpf  ihe  «ame  object  in  tipw,  which  shall  Wcon^ 
tLuxihiiry  to  thr^.  and  alinll  ^oivtribute  to  iLs  funds,  sJliII  thoreb/  »i7cnrt'  fur  the 
Tfiaon^^  in  the  State  where  inch  Sc  ciely  in  hicalfd,  spL'cial  altvntion  frojii  Una 
Hticietjir. 

Kach  8ub«cnber  of  two  dollara^  ojinua^Lty^  shftll  he  it  Member, 

Each  flubdr^riber  of  Uiirty  do  I  Lira,  nl  one  tiitie^  attain  be  a  Member  Ibr 


Eftch  fiubiicnber  uf  trn  dolbirs^nnnnally*  shall  be  a  Difcctnr. 
Each  tfubocriberof  one  himdrtvj  dolhihs,  nr  whii  ^hiiil  by  one  uddiiional 
his  origJniLl  lubscrlption  to  one  hundred  duiliuft^  tfhalL  be  a  111-' 


AkT. 

Art.  tj, 
Lite. 

A(tT   7. 

AriT,  H. 
|Ta^im*nt  incrca 
rei*l*ir  J  or  Life, 

AuT.  N.     The  ofllcer^  of  \Mm  Society  shall  be  a  President,  as  inatiy  Vitie-Fresl 
(leiilM  as  shoJ]  be  deemed  eTprdient,  a  Treasrurerf  and  a  SecretAr3%  lo  be  choieL*a 
njinuaHy,  And  a  Board  uf  M^iiiiiirrtB,  whose  duty  it  dmll  be  to  curidui^tThe  busini-sA 
of  the   Society.     This  Board  shall  consist  of  six  elef^ymen  and   six    lajmen^  of 
whom  nine  sJiall  reside  in  the  city  of  Boaien,  and  £ve  shatl  consUtate  a  miorum. 

Every  Minister  of  the  Goflpnl.  who  is  a  tneinber  of  this  Society^  shall  be  i  n- 
tilb'd  to  meet  and  deliberate  with  the  Hoard  of  Man  age  ra. 

Tiic  M&nagers  shall  call  special  inertin|*a  of  the  t^ncielyj  rtnd  fill  such  vacau 
ejetj  a^  may  octnr  by  defith  or  otherwiM**,  in  their  own  Boani* 

Akt.  1(K  The  President,  V'iee-Preaidents,  Treasurtfr,  and  Secretojy,,  iihfil]  he, 
ejt  rdht^lot  Members  of  the  Board  of  Mmiagers. 

Aht  11.  Directors  «hall  be  enlltled  to  meet  and  votA  al  all  meeting  of  the 
Boiird  of  xManaffers. 

AiiT.  12.  The  annual  m(*etin^3  nf  thin  Society  sl^all  be  held  in  B^mtrm,  on 
thf  vvri*k  f>f  the  Gener:il  ElenUniit  vvh»*n,  besides  chon*in(;  the  oiiieersrari  specilled 
iti  tlie  fiiiith  article,  tJiri  uccounla  of  the  Tri-astirer  shall  Ix^  presented,  and  the  pro- 
reed  in  ^^  of  tlie  forego  in|f  year  rffM>rt*"d. 

Akr>  13.  The  Manijrers  shall  meet  at  such  time  am^  place,  in  the  city  of 
iliislnn^  OS  Iher  shall  appniiit. 

A  nr  14  At  the  mei'tings  of  the  Society,  mid  of  the  Muns^fervt  ^^*e  President, 
or,  in  hti*  ah^*nce,  the  Vice-President  first  oii  the  list  then  preBtrnt,  and  in  the 
iihs<»n&p  of  the  President  niul  of  all  the  Vice-Pre#idenU,  sneh  Member  as  tdmll  be 
appojuted  for  tlmt  purpose,  sliall  presid(% 

Anr.  l'*.  Thu  Secretary,  in  concurrence  with  Iwo  of  the  Marifigrrs, or,  in  the 
a,b»*itce of  the  StM^rt^tary,  any  threu  of  the  Managers,  may  cull  spc^eid  tneeiiugs 
of  the  Board. 

Art.  lii*  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  finned  by  the  Chairman  or 
Seeretury, 

AaT.  17.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  |KJWer  of  npimiiitin^r  such  peraons  lui 
have  rendered  ejiMential  services  to  the  Society  either  Membt»rs'for  Life  or  Diree- 
tora  for  Liftv 

Aht.  1H^  No  alterj^tlon  shull  be  made  in  ibis  Constitution  except  by  the  8ncte 
XXf  at  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managi^r^^ 


APTPTUAL    MEETIPTG. 


1851. 


The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meetinj;  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society 
was  held  in  Park  Street  V(;stry,  on  Monday,  May  2G,  at  12  o^clock,  M. 

The  President,  Hon.  Samukl  A.  Eliot,  took  the  chair,  and  called 
on  the  Rev.  William  Jenks  to  open  the  meeting,  with  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer. 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  read  the  first 
three  verses  of  the  4l8t  Psalm. 

"  1.  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble. 

*^  2.  The  Lord  will  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive  ;  and  he  shall 
he  blessed  upon  the  earth  :  and  thou  wilt  not  deliver  him  unto  the  will 
of  his  enemies. 

^^3.  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing: 
thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.^' 

Having  read  this  portion  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Jenks  oflcred  prayer. 

The  records  of  the  corresponding  meeting  of  the  last  year  were 
then  read  by  the  Secretary  ;  also,  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  first  item  of  business,  after  reading  the  records,  was  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

For  this  purpose,  a  committee  of  two,  viz.,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Rogeis 
and  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Lawrence,  was  appointed  to  distribute,  collect,  and 
count  the  votes. 

The  votes  being  counted,  it  was  found  that  the  officers  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  elected,  with  the  addition  to  the  Board  of  Managem 
of  Richard  Girdler.    {See  list  of  officers^  at  the  close  of  the  Report) 

The  second  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Treasurer's 
Report,  by  Mr.  Jabez  C.  Howe,  the  Auditor,  which  was  read  by  the 
President,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  Auditor,  Mr.  Howe  ; 
which  report,  as  thus  read,  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  be  printed. 

The  third  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers.  This  was  done  by  the  Secretary,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  same  was  read.  The  report,  an  abstract  of  which 
was  read,  was  referred,  to  be  printed,  with  such  additions  and  mod- 
ifications as  they  should  see  fit,  to  the  committee  which  was  appointed 
to  prepare  it. 

The  fourth  item  of  business  was  the  consideration  and  decision  of 
the  question,  whether  there  should  be  a  Public  Annual  Meeting,  and 
the  question  was  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  and  wishes 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  the  negative. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College 
the  Society  adjourned. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


MAY  96,  1§^1. 


TitK  Managers  o(  the  Prison  Discipline  Hoeiety,  with  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  ilie  Jiviiie  goodness,  present  their 
Twenty -Sixth  Aniinal  Report. 

In  this  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  goodness,  we 
notice  with  gratitude,  in  lookfng  over  the  list  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty -eight  of  the  Oifieers,  Life  Directors,  and  Life  Mem- 
bers of' the  Society^  but  a  single  new  name,  against  which 
we  must  place  an  asterisk. 

It  h  the  name  of  Sarah  Waldo*  She  had  remained  on 
earth  more  than  fonrscorc  years.  She  wrote  her  own  name 
with  a  £iteady  hand,  and  her  usual  liberal  annual  subscription 
to  the  Society,  a  few  months  since  j  she  had  made  her  last 
will  and  testament,  leaving  liberal  bequests  to  many  impor- 
tant objects  of  benevolence;  she  had  outlived  her  only  brother, 
and  two  of  her  three  staters,  and  departed  from  earth  a  few 
W^eeks  since. 

We  have  lost  a  most  steadfast  and  liberal  frieodi  whose 
age  had  not  prevented  her  from  giving  her  cotifitenance  and 
support,  annually,  to  this  Society,  She  seemed  unwearied 
in  well  doing;  never  reluctant  to  be  called  upon  for  charita- 
ble aid;  and  not  to  think  of  herself  otherwise  than  a;^  a  ser* 
vant  of  her  Lord*  How  many  hearts  have  her  benevolence, 
con&tancy,  long  file,  an*l  charity,  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy, 
thanksgiving,  praise,  and  prayerl  How  many  of  the  servants 
of  God  will  meet  her  in  heaven,  as  a  great  friend  and  bene- 
factor, who  devutcd  herself,  as  long  as  she  lived,  to  the  service 
of  her  Savior  [ 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  her,  when  more  than  fourscore 
years,  firm  as  a  rook,  bright  as  the  young,  and  as  good  as  she 
could  be,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  could  see  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  humble  arid  contrite  as  if  she  had  never  performed  a 
good  action  —  casting  herself,  wholly  and  gratefully,  on  the 
salvation  and  grace  which  aw  in  Jesus  Christ 

Not  included  in  the  liwt  above  named,  among  the  other 
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friends  and  annual  subscribers,  numbering  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  there  have  been  three  deaths,  viz. :  Samuel  Salis- 
bury, George  Trott,  and  Robert  Appleton.  Last  year  we 
had  eleven  deaths;  this  year  we  have  had,  to  our  knowledge, 
but  four  deaths.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  for  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  preserving  mercy. 

With  this  notice  of  departed  friends,  we  proceed  to  the 
following 
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PART  I 


VALUABLE    DOCUMENTS. 


It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  docuraents  arc  increasing 
and  ira  proving  kiucbiag  the  interes^ts  of  Priaoii  Discipline. 

We  give  a  list,  showing  the  author,  title,  size,  and 
ptaee  of  publication.  Among  tliem  we  notice  the  Second 
Report,  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  by  Amos  Pibbury,  as 
worthy  of  very  especial  attention  ;  because  it  shows  moat 
favorable  results  in  regard  to  the  nearly  self-supporting  power 
ofa  claBs  of  prii^oner.^,  on  short  sentences,  who  have  been^  here- 
tofore, a  very  heavy  burden  of  expense  to  the  public,  through- 
out the  United  Statet^,  Mr*  Filsbury  shows,  in  this  report,  iiow 
this  class  of  prisonei^^  between  State  Prison  and  Penitent iary 
subjects  and  Juvenile  delinquents^ — ^such  as  drunkards,  and 
vagabonds,  and  harlots, — can  be  arrested  and  confined  only  a 
short  time,  and  made  very  nearly  to  support  themselves.  This 
problem  in  political  economy  has  probably  never  before  beeti 
«o  well  solved  and  illustrated.  Mr.  PiUbury  has  done  more, 
and  is  likely  to  do  more,  than  any  man  living  to  make  this 
class  of  prisoners  support  themselves  by  their  own  prtuluctive 
industry.  If  such  person:*,  on  short  pentenecs,  can  be  made 
to  do  this,  it  will  be  great  gain.  They  did  almost  do  it,  in 
the  AlbaTiy  Penitentiary,  last  year,  failing  short  less  than 
five  hundred  doUars  of  defraying  expenses  amounting  to  more 
than  teu  thousand  dollars.  The  Second  Report  of  the  Al- 
bany Penitentiary  is  a  most  valuable  document,  illustratiog 
this  diliienlt  problenu 

The  number  committed  to  the  Albany  Penitentiary  was 
498 ;  the  whole  number  committed  to  eleven  other  Peni- 
tentiaries was  V226;  showing  more  than  one  third  as  many 
committed  to  the  Albany  Penitentiary^  as  to  the  eleven 
others,  including  Chariest  own,  Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  and 
Philadelphia,  That  sneh  a  vast  number  of  this  class  of 
subjects,  committed  for  a  short  time,  should  be  so  managed 
as  to  produce  such  results  from  their  own  labor^  is  a  marvel. 
The  number  of  prisoners,  at  the  commencement  of 

the  year,  was      -         .-._- 177 

The  numlKT  received  during  the  year  w^s  -  .  -  -  498 
The  number  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  was  528 
The  number  coniined  at  the  close  of  the  year  was       -       147 

UU 
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Showing  that  the  average  sentence  was  less  than  four 
months;  because  more  than  three  tinnes  as  many  were  dis- 
chnrgcd  during  the  year  as  the  average  number.  Con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  the  sentence,  the  number  committed 
and  discharged,  and  the  amount  of  earnings,  compared  with 
the  expense,  the  results  were  most  surprising:  they  were 
very  good,  and  are  as  follows :  — 
Omitting  the  cents,  the  entire  expenditure  of  the 

Albany  Penitentiary,  last  year,  was  -     -     -     -     $10,261 
The  total  amount  of  income,  from  productive  labor, 

was 9,810 

Leaving  a  balance  of  expense  against  the   Prison       

of^only $461 

Another  very  valuable  document  is  the  Special  Report  of 
the  Warden  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  ;  showing,  after  consid- 
erable experience,  reading,  and  travel,  the  defects  of  that 
Prison,  and  what  is  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dewey, 
the  warden,  to  improve  it,  and  place  it  on  a  level  with  the 
best  Penitentiaries  in  the  country. 

Still  another  most  valuable  document  is  a  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Charitable  Institutions,  in  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  especially  recommending  the  erection,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  of  a  second  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
Poor. 

There  are  several  other  documents,  which  might  be  speci- 
fied, of  special  interest;  the  notice  of  them,  more  particu- 
larly, in  title,  size,  and  form,  is  as  follows:  — 


DOCUMENTS   ON  STATE  PRISONS  AND   PENITENTIARIES. 

Vermont  —  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  for  the  Year  ending 
Sept.  I,  1850.     li2mo.  pp.  li>. 

Massachusetts,  —  Documents  relative  to  the  State  Prison, 
at  Chiirlestown,  Massachusetts,  Sept  30,  1850.     8vo.  pp.  38. 

Rhode  Island, —  Annual  Reports  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Prison,  made  to  the  CJeneral  Assembly,  Oct  Session,  1850. 
8vo.  pp.  25  —  from  Inspectors,  Warden,  and  Physician. 

New  York,  —  Albany  (.N  Y.)  Penitentiary.  Rules,  Regula- 
tions, and  By-Laws  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of 
the  Albany  County  Penitentiary.  1849.     8vo.  pp.  18. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Albany 
County  Penitentiary,  Dec.  30,  1850. 

Annual  Report  of  the   Inspectors  of  State  Prison  of  the 
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state  of  New  Yorkj  made  to  the  Legielature,  Jan,  13,  1351 . 
8vo.  pp.  328, 

New  Jersey*  —  New  Jer^jt^y  State  Prison  Report ,  Jan.  1851. 

8vo.  pp.  46. 

Pennsf/ivania.  —  Third  Annaal  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Phihidelphia  County  Prison,  made  to  the  Liegislature, 
Feb.  1850.    8vu.  pp.  56. 

Twenty- Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pean^ylv^atiia,  made  to  I  he  Senate 
and  House  of  Represent  a  tivt--!,  Mareh^  18ol*     8vo,  pp,  32* 

District  of  Col u mb la,  —  Annual  Re  po r t  o f  t  h  i^  In spectora 
of  the  Penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columliia,  made  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  March  3,  1850.      8vo.  pp.  20, 

llrg'inUL  —  /Vnnual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Riclimond,  Va.j  of  the  Penitentiary  Institution,  1850,  8vo* 
jip.  33. 

Okiot  —  Special  Report  of  the  Warden  of  the  Ohio  Pris- 
on»  on  Prisona  and  PriBon  Discipline,  to  the  Forty-Ninth 
General  A^isembly  of  tlie  Stale  of  Ohio.     8\ro.  pp»  46. 

Mkhi^ajL —  Annual  R*^port  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State 
Pris?on  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Year  ending  Nov%  30,  1850*     12mo*  pp*  54* 

Mimu'sota,  —  Message  of  Governor  of  Minnesota  to  the 
Legislature,  concerning  a  New  Penitentiary^  Delivered  Jan. 
7, 1851.     8vo.  pp*  15*     Sec  pp.  12  and  13, 

COUNTY    PRISONS. 

Man/iantL  —  Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Jail  of  Baiti* 
more  City  ajid  County.     1850,     8vo,  pp,  16* 


DOCUMENTS    ON   LUNATIC  ASYLUMa. 

VertmmL  —  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors 
and  SnpcrintPiident  of  tf*e  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Ijisane, 
Sept.  8,  1850.     8vo.  pp.  84. 

Ma&sadiusetts. —  Senate  Document  No.  94,  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Report  of  Committee  on  Charitable  In- 
stitution?!, in  Favor  of  building  a  second  State  Asylum,  in 
Massachusetts,  for  the  Insant^,  with  a  BilL  8vo.  pp.  19*  See 
pp.  13^  14,  15,  and  16. 

lU^port  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Bostc^n  Lunatic 
Hospital,  for  1850.     8vo.  i>p*  2V. 

Worcester  Hospital,  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Triisti'cs  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Dec*  1850,  8vo. 
pp,  75. 
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Rhode  Island*  —  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  presented 
at  their  Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  23,  1851.     8vo.  pp.  21. 

New  York,  —  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Managers,  made  to  the  Legislature, 
Feb.  27, 1851.    8vo.  pp.  62. 

Pennsylvania. —  Asylum  at  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia. 
Thirty-Second  Annual  Report:,  published  by  Direction  of  the 
Contributors,  this  Month,  1851.    8vo.  pp.  30. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  Year  1850,  by 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbridge,  M.  D.,  Physician  of  the  Institution. 
Published  by  Order  of  the  Board  of  Managers.     8vo.  pp.  53. 

Virg-inia.  —  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  Oct  1850. 
8vo.  pp.  41. 

New  Brunswick,  —  Provincial  Lunatic  Hospital,  New 
Brunswick,  for  the  Year  1850.  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  of  the  Superintendent.  Printed  by 
Henry  Chubb  &  Co.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  1851.     8vo.  pp.32. 


DOCUMENTS  ON  HOUSES  OF  REFUGE. 

Massachusetts. —  The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School| 
for  Indigent  Boys.  Report,  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  By- 
Laws.     8vo.  pp.  48. 

Documents  relating  to  the  State  Reform  School  at  West- 
boro',  Mass.,  Jan.  1851.  8vo.  pp.  47.  Also,  Form  of  Circular 
used  by  Committee  in  apprenticing  Boys. 

Connecticut,  —  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on 
State  Rt»form  School,  with  a  Bill  in  Form.  Assembly,  Doc. 
No.  13.     New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York, —  Aimual  Ri'port  of  the  Managers  of  the  West- 
ern House  of  Refuge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to  the 
Legislature,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1851.  Senate  Document| 
No.  8.    8vo.  pp.  8. 

Pennsylvania, — Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  with 
an  Appendix,  including  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Refuge 
for  Colored  Children,  recently  established.     8vo.  pp.  13. 

Ohio,  —  The  Charter,  Rules,  and  Regulations  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  By-Laws  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     8vo.  pp.  20.     1850. 

Address  delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  opening  the  Cincin- 
nati House  of  Refuge,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Institution,  Oct. 
9,  1850.  By  Alphonso  Taft,  Esq.  Printed  by  Order  of  the 
Board.    8vo.  pp.  27. 
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DOCUMENTS    ON    VENTILATION, 

Extracts  from  OfFicial  Documents,  Reports,  and  Papers,  re* 
ferring  to  the  Progress  of  Dn  Reid's  Plan  for  Ventilation. 
London,  1846.     8vo.  pp.  16. 

Boston  City  Docnments,  No,  46.  Final  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Ventilation  of  the  School  Houses  of  the 
City  of  Boston.     8vo.  pp.  15. 

Sundry  Notices  from  Boston  Daily  and  other  Papers^  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  Ventilators.    8vo-  pamphlet,  pp.  6. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Bciences  on  Ventilators  and  C^himney  Tops,  March,  1848, 
Committee,  Professors  Pierce,  Loveri ng,  and  Hoi^fordj  and 
Dr.  Morrill  Wyman.     Svo.  pp.  24,    1848, 

Communication  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  relative  to  a  fate  Report  on  the  Subject  of  Ventila- 
tori^!,  by  Frederick  Emere^ont  8vo,  pp.  13,    1848, 

Circumstances  affecting  Individual  and  Public  Health  ;  a 
Lecture,  by  Dr.  Charleys  E.  Buckingham.  8vo.  pp.  5  to  15, 
inclusive, 

Massachusetts  Ijegislature.  — Houae  Document  No.  17,  Re- 
port of  Committee  on  Public  Building  for  Ventilating  the 
Represeatatived*  Hall^  8vo.  pp,  5*     April,  1849; 

Pennsf/fvanitL  —  Report  on  Warming  and  Ventilating  the 
West  Half  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Blockly  Almshouse, 
Philadel]>hia.  By  Biskinbriee>  Martin,  and  Trott  No,  16, 
1850,     8vo.  pp,  4, 

Notice  of  some  Experiments  on  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Hospitals,  &c,,  by  Steam  and  Hot  Water.  By  W.  S.  Kirk- 
bridge,  M.  D.     Philadelphia,     8vo,  pp,  20.     Feb.  1850, 

The  Practical  Methods  of  Ventilating  Buildings,  being  the 
Annual  Address,  before  the  Mas^achusettgi  Medical  Society, 
May  31,  1848,  with  an  Appendix  on  Heating  by  Bteam  and 
Hot  Water,    By  Luther  N  Bell,  KLD,,    8vo,  pp.  13L 
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PART  II. 


NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Boston  New  Jail. 

CharlesloiaUj  Mass.^  State  Prison  Extension. 

Dedham^  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.j  New  Jail  and  House  of  Cor^ 
rection. 

Northampton^  Hampshire  Co.^  Mass.,  New  Jail  and  House 
of  Qyrrection. 

Boston  New  Almslioiise,  on  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  New  Almshouse. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Almshouse. 

Ihijfah,  N.  Y.,  New  Almshouse. 

Maine  State  Reform  School,  at  Portland. 

Rhode  Islaiul  State  Reform  School,  at  Providence. 

Connecticut  State  Rtform  School 

New  Jersey  State  Reform  School,  at  Kingston,  near  Prince^ 
ton. 

Pennsylvania  Second,  or  Western,  State  Reform  Schoolj  or 
House  of  Refuge. 

Maryland  State  Rtform  School,  or  House  of  Refuge^  in 
BaUiviore. 

District  of  Columbia  House  of  Refuge,  in  Washington  City. 

Ohio  State  Reform  School. 

Concord,  N.  H,  New  Jail. 

Providence,  R.  L,  State  Prison  and  Jail  Extension. 

BlackweWs  Island,  N.  Y.,  Netv  Workhouse. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  already  made  in  these  new  build- 
ings, the  following  statement  is  submitted:  — 

The  Boston  New  Jail  is  nearly  completed,  and  1851  is 
spoken  of  as  the  time  for  its  being  first  occupied. 

The  extension  of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
is  nearly  completed,  (except  the  alteration  of  the  east  wing 
of  the  old  Prison,)  and  the  warden  expresses  the  ho|>e  and 
expectation,  tliat  the  entire  extension  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  1851. 

The  County  Prison  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  which  a  plan 
has  been  furnished,  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the 
New  County  Prisons  in  Connecticut,  it  is  expected  will  be 
finished  during  the  present  season. 

The  New  County  Prison  and  House  of  Correction,  for  Nor- 
folk county,  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  is  finished,  and  occupied  in 
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one  wing,  and  the  central  building  and  north  and  east 
wings  are  in  rapid  progress,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
finished  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  1851, 

The  New  County  Prison  and  House  of  Correclion  for 
Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  com* 
miisioners,  and  decided  in  favor  of  its  erection  ;  a  new  locality 
has  been  purchased,  and  advertisements  have  been  issued  for 
erecting  the  building. 

The  extension  of  the  State  Prison  at  Providence,  R.  I,, 
has  been  some  time  contemplated ;  a  plan  of  extension  has 
been  procured  and  approved,  in  its  general  principles  j  a  new 
keeper,  from  Connecticut,  lojig  tried  and  greatly  approved, 
has  been  appointed  warden,  who  is  accustomed  to  conduct- 
ing successfully  a  Prison  constructed  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  the  one  proposed ;  and,  although  ssome  delay 
has  arisen,  unexpected ly»  in  the  progress  of  the  new  build- 
ing, still  a  reasonable  expectation  is  indulged,  that  in  the 
course  of  one  year  from  the  present,  the  Rhode  I:*land  Btate 
Prison  will  be  placed  on  a  level,  both  in  buildings,  discipline, 
and  productive  industry,  with  the  best  class  of  new  Peni- 
tentiaries in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

The  New  Workhouse^  on  Black  well's  Island,  city  of  New 
York,  for  a  class  of  subjects  between  those  who  arc  sent  to 
the  Penitentiary  and  to  the  Ahiishousc,  is  being  erected. 
Plans  were  advertit*ed  for,  of  a  building  to  accommodate  six 
hundred  persons,  with  power  of  extension  to  aceommotlate 
fifteen  hundred*  Several  plans  were  furnished:  the  plan 
from  Boston  was  accepted  of  as  second  and  not  Bt^t^  a 
New  York  plan  was  accepted  as  first,  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  latter*  What  the 
plan  of  building  is,  precisely,  or  when  to  be  finished,  we  are 
not  informed. 

The  House  of  Refuge,  or  State  Reform  Bchool,  for  Maine, 
has  had  the  attention  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  lai^t 
year  by  the  government  of  the  state.  Several  plans  have 
been  presentedj  carefully  examined,  and  compared ;  one  of 
them  selected — simple,  convenient,  appropriate,  and  beanti- 
fnl  —  for  the  accommodation  of  three  hundred  inmates,  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor  and  council,  and  approved;  adver- 
tisements have  been  ii^sned  for  proposals  to  erect  the  boildiiig, 
and  the  proposals  are  to  be  ofjcnetl  on  the  21s5t  of  May,  It 
is  hoped  that  con.iiderabie  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
building  during  the  present  season. 

The  Houi^c  of  Refuge  in  Connecticut  having  failed  to  be 
acted  upon,  successfully,  in  the  legislature  of  1850,  by  the 
want  of  a  swingle  vote    in   one    bnmch,  the   subject  will  be 
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resumed,  at  the  session  of  1851,  and  the  most  confident 
expectations  are  entertained  of  success  in  obtaining  a  charter 
and  an  appropriation. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  New  Jersey  is  being  built,  at 
Kingston,  three  miles  from  the  Seminaries,  in  Princeton  ;  the 
foundations  are  laid,  and  the  commissioners  are  proceeding 
to  expend  the  amount  of  the  first  grant  made  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  j)urpose. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  Baltimore  is  also  being  built, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city,  on  a  beautiful 
elevation,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  might  be  truly  called  the  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Cedar,  and 
Laurel  Hill. 

A  House  of  Refuge  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  contemplated, 
and  a  generous  ofier  has  been  made  towards  it,  by  individuals. 

The  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Pennsylvania  has  an 
act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature,  and  a  grant  of 
$20,000,  on  condition  that  responsible  individuals  will  make 
subscriptions  to  an  equal  amount 

The  last  Report  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia 
notices  this  movement  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  House  of  Refuge  of  Western  Pennsylvania  was  incorpo- 
ratcd  nt  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  an  appropriation 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  aid  of  the  institution,  to  be  paid, 
when  an  equal  sum  shall   be  bona  fide  subscribed,  by  responsible 

parties." 

The  New  Almshouse  on  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor, 
for  the  city  of  Boston,  is  nearly  completed,  and  partially 
occupied.  The  plan  of  building  is  an  original  one,  and  it 
was  most  providential,  that  it  was  so  nearly  completed 
as  to  receive  the  boys  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April,  when 
the  temporary  building,  in  which  they  were  lodged,  was 
broken  to  pieces  and  carried  away,  in  the  storm  of  that  night, 
and  the  boys  were  saved  from  the  loss  of  life  by  the  resolute 
imd  persevering  efforts  of  their  teacher  and  Dr.  Moriarty, 
and  safely  lodged  in  the  east  wing  of  the  new  building. 

The  New  Almshouse  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  also  being 
built,  on  the  same  plan,  in  many  respects,  as  those  above 
mentioned,  and  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  agent  for  building 
tli(»  same  —  who  is  also  the  first  selectman  of  the  town  —  that 
the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  lapse  of  one 
year. 
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KBW  ALMSHOUSE  AT  CAMBEIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS* 
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The  New  Almshouse  in  Cambridge  is  now  occupied,  and 
the  city  of  Cambridge  dciserves  credit  for  its  liberality  and 
intelligence  in  erecting  such  an  edifice,  for  it  has  the  honor  of 
having  within  its  borders  one  of  the  bei^t  Almshouses  in  the 
country.  It  is  located  on  the  road  leading  from  the  university 
to  Lexington,  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  It 
is  built  upon  a  gradual  south-western  upland  slope,  and  com- 
mands a  perfect  view  of  the  whole  farm  on  which  it  stands, 
and  a  fine  pmspt'ct  of  tfic  surrounding  country.  It  is  built 
of  stone  taken  irom  the  quarry  on  the  farm,  within  fifty  rods 
of  the  buildi[ig.  This  i^  a  material  of  great  solidity  and  endur- 
aucej  and  presents  a  raassivcj  substantial,  and  plain  appear- 
ance. 

The  edifice  consists  of  a  central  building,  having  four  circu- 
lar quadrant  corners,  and  measuring  60  feet  square  outside 
of  Us  walls,  and  4  stories  in  height.  The  first  story  is  9  feet 
6  inches  high,  the  second  and  third  stories  arc  each  10  feet 
high,  and  the  fourth  story  is  IS  feet  high.  The  roof  i^  hipped 
on  all  sidcsj  and  rises  to  meet  an  octagonal  observatory  of  16 
feet  square,  crowjied  with  an  ornamental  vane,  with  the  car- 
dinal poinfe.  There  arc  three  wings  radiating  from  three  of 
the  sides  of  the  central  building*  Two  of  the  wings  measure 
40  feet  square,  and   are  3  stories  in  height  each,  besides  an 
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Basement  Floor. 


,pzMr^'!\ 


1.  Keeper's  office 

2.  Keeper's  eating  room. 
.'J.  Keeper's  kitchen. 

4.  Entrance  to  Almslionso. 

5.  Eiitnmcc  to  keeper's  house. 
0.  Almshouse  kitchen,  &c. 


7.  Men's  eatinp^  room. 

8.  Cclhir  in  men's  winp:. 

9.  Back  entrance  to  men's  winp. 

10.  Bwk  entrance  to  women's  wing. 

11.  CeUariu  women's  wing. 

12.  Women's  eating  room. 


attic  story.  The  first  story  of  each  win^  is  9  feet  C  inches 
high,  the  second  and  third  stories  are  each  10  feet  high,  and 
the  attic  story  9  feet  high,  the  floors  throughout  being  level. 
The  third  wing  is  40  by  30,  and  is  three  finished  stories  in 
height,  besides  an  attic  story  :  the  first  story  is  9  feet  high,  the 
second  and  third  stories  are  each  10  feet  high,  and  the  attic 
story  is  8  feet  high.  The  roofs  of  all  three  wings  have  pedi- 
ment ends.  On  the  basement  story,  in  the  octagonal  section, 
is  the  great  kitchen,  which  contains  a  bathing  room,  laundry, 
cleansing  room,  furnace  and  fuel  rooms,  bakery,  drying  room, 
&c.  Leading  from  this,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  are  the 
dining  rooms  for  the  inmates.  The  west  wing  is  for  females, 
th(?  east  wing  for  males.  The  southern  wing  includes  the 
kee[)efs  house  apartments,  and  is  connected  to  the  main 
building  by  a  door  in  each  story.  On  this  floor,  in  the 
east  and  west  wings,  are  punishment  cells  for  refractory  in- 
mates, which  can  be  made  quite  dark,  or  graduated  to  differ- 
ent degrees  of  light. 

On  the  second  story  are  the  workshops.  These  are  in  the 
octagon.  A  partition  runs  directly  across  the  centre  of  the 
building.     One  part  is  for  women,  and  one  for  men. 

The  two  main  wings,  extending  on  the  right  and  left  from 
the  octagon,  are  occupied  as  sleeping  apartments  —  one  for 
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If  2.  Keeper's  pf^rlors. 
3*  OtBr8cer*a  room. 

4.  Kntmnce  to  Almshotisc. 

5,  Entntneo  to  ke«per*^  prind pal  uory. 


6.  Dorrnitory  for  working  iii«ii. 

7.  Work  room  for  racn. 

8.  Work  room  for  women. 

9.  Dormitoiy  for  vrorkitig  woman. 


ft' males,  the  other  for  niale^*  These  apartments  are  excel- 
lently lighted  and  ventilated*  On  the  tliird  story  are  rooms 
under  the  same  division.  In  the  west  wing  of  this  story  is 
the  Female  HoBpitah  At  its  extreme  end  is  a  lying-in  room, 
and  eonnceted  therewith  is  a  nursery.  In  tlie  eastern  wing 
is  the  Male  Hospit-^d,  similar  iji  structure  to  that  of  the  Fe- 
male. At  its  extreme  end  are  two  rooms — one  for  those  who 
fire  dangerously  sit:k,  and  one  for  those  who  may  be  sup- 
posted  to  be  in  a  dying  state.  On  the  fourth  story  is  the 
chapel,  which  extends  over  the  whole  octagonal  fioon  A 
good  chapel  this  is,  and  anmnd  the  windows,  in  the  corners 
of  the  octagon,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  speaker,  are  con- 
venient spaces  to  airangfj  Hernieircular  seats  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  male  ajid  female  children,  which  will  also  answer  a 
good  purpose  for  seating  tlic  children  at  public  worship  on 
the  Sabbath.  On  either  side  arc  attics  occtipied  for  dormito- 
ries. Over  the  chapt;!,  and  directly  beneath  the  cupola^  is  an 
apartment  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  drying  seed  and  herbs. 

The  entire  southern  wlug  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
keeper**^  family.  On  the  first  story,  as  before  .stated,  are  the 
office,  kitchen 5  dining  mom,  closets,  &c.,  of  the  keeper.  On 
the  second  j^tory  are  the  keeper's  family  parlor,  bed  room, 
closets,  and  overseer's  room.  On  the  third  story  are  sleeping 
apartments,  and  in  the  attic  are  the  same.     Each  story  eon- 
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nects  with  the  main  building.  All  these  are  plainly  and 
substantially  furnis?hcd.  In  the  parlors  are  white  marble 
chimney-pieces,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  institution, 
without  cost  or  charge,  by  the  building  committee.  The 
gilded  ball  and  vane  on  the  cupola  were  at  the  individual 
expense  of  Mr.  George  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee. 

Principles  observed  in  the  Plnn.  —  In  the  plan  of  this  build- 
ing, certain  principles  have  been  observed,  viz. :  size,  propor- 
tion, concentration,  extension,  convenienc>e,  classification, 
supervision,  security  against  fire,  heating,  lighting,  artificial 
ventilation,  natural  ventilation,  employment,  humanity,  care 
of  the  sick,  level  floors,  and  economy.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  can  be  had  at  but  a  trifling  more  expense 
than  a  building  constructed  without  them.  We  congratu- 
late the  citizens  of  Cambridge  on  the  possession  of  so  perfect, 
humane,  and  substantial  a  structure.  We  repeat  that  it  is 
an  honor  to  the  city. 

Its  Site  is  elevated  and  beautiful.  The  land  on  which  it 
stands  is  of  a  warm  and  early  soil,  a  portion  being  of  a  sandy 
loam,  which  is  dry  under  foot  in  the  spring  and  fall.  There 
is  a  small  quantity  of  marsh,  which  may  be  easily  converted 
into  the  richest  meadow. 

Its  Fis/ien/,  —  Bordering  on  the  farm,  which  contains  33 
acres,  is  Akunvc  Brook,  a  fresh-water  stream  from  Fresh 
Pond,  into  which  the  tide  water  sets,  and  furnishes  fine  fish- 
inc:  grounds.  Alewives  are  here  caught  in  great  abundance. 
Tht;  rii^ht  of  fishing  here  was  leased  last  year  by  the  over- 
seers for  $100.  8ome  years  it  has  yielded  $900.  This  fishing 
will  be  t)f  great  advantage  to  the  Almshouse  establishment 
There  are  about  ^20  rods  of  the  brook,  running  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  in  which  this  delicious  fish  can  be  caught 
very  freely.  They  can  thus  be  obtained  fresh  from  the  1st 
of  March  to  tluj  Jst  of  July,  for  public  and  private  use. 

Its  Quarry,  —  The  (juarry  of  argillaceous  slate,  on  the 
premises  near  tin?  new  building,  has  opened  far  better  than 
was  expected;  in  as  much  as  it  was  doubtful,  at  first, 
whether  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  use  it  in  the 
superstructure  of  the  building.  As  the  quarry,  however,  was 
opened,  it  became  so  much  improved  that  the  building  com- 
mittee could  no  longer  hesitate,  and  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided to  use  it  for  all  the  external  wall.  What  was  intend- 
(?d  for  a  foundation  and  base  course  was  carried  to  the  root 
An  advantage  therefore  is,  of  this  location,  that  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  appropriate  buildings  that  can  be  found  has 
been    finished    with    the   stouts   from    the    Poorhouse   Farm 
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Quarry.  In  all  probability,  the  e^totiei  being  thoB  advertised 
In  a  public  building  on  the  premises,  will  be  sought  after 
for  many  edifices*  By  this  means,  the  city  will  reap  great 
advantage  towards  the  support  of  its  flood  of  foreign  pauperSj 
by  making  them  quarry  sstone  to  supply  the  demand* 

Besides,  the  city  wants  for  it^  own  use  a  vast  quantity  of 
Btoiie  for  drains.  It  has  paid,  in  times  past,  thirty  cents  per 
foot  for  stone  for  covering  drains.  About  $1000  were  paid 
last  year,  to  one  man,  mostly  to  cover  drains  in  Cambridge- 
port,  besides  what  was  furnislied  from  this  quarry  in  the 
progress  of  the  building  of  the  New  Almshousei  Had  the 
quantity  last  mentioned  been  obtained  elsewhere,  it  would 
have  cost  3'?00.  The  citizens  of  Cambridgeport  feel  that  it 
Is  indispensable  that  their  portion  of  the  city  should  be  thor- 
oughly drained.  To  this  end^  stone  is  already  being  quar- 
ried ajid  brought  down,  to  carry  on  this  system  of  drainage. 

This  is  a  great  economy,  for  by  it  three  quarters  of 
the  usual  expense  is  saved.  And  then  the  paupers,  many 
of  whom  would  be  glad  to  be  supported  without  work,  are 
supplied  with  a  large  amodnt  of  useful  labor,  on  a  healthy 
location.  Those  who  are  able  to  work  can  not  only  earn 
enough  to  impport  themseh*es,  but  help  support  the  old, 
infirm,  sick,  and  young  children.  The  two  first  years  after 
the  city  charter  w^as  obtained,  the  city  government  paid  a 
large  amount  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  quarrying  from 
a  ledge  which  they  did  not  own.  This  ledge  was  not  as 
good,  in  regard  to  material  or  ease  of  quarrying,  as  the 
quarry  on  the  present  location. 

Its  Produce. —  The  hat/  produced  on  this  farm  is  abundant 
and  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  city  teams,  while  employed 
on  the  farm  and  in  drawing  vegetables  to  the  Boston  market, 
stone  from  the  quarry  to  diflerent  sections  of  the  city,  in 
ploughing  and  tilling  the  garden  and  farm,  and  repairing  the 
highways,  will  be  fed  on  the  hay  from  the  Almshouse  Farm, 

The  FndL  —  Apples,  peaches,  currants,  and  strawberries,  on 
the  premises,  are  abundant  and  of  superior  quality^  Hun* 
dreds  of  boxes  per  day,  in  their  season,  may  be  supplied  to 
the  Boston  market,  of  currants  and  strawberries;  and  the 
delicious  peach,  from  one  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  will  be  furnished  by  the  bushel,  and  sell  from  one 
to  six  cents  each. 

The  aiiparagtis  bed  covers  nearly  one  acre  of  the  best  land, 
directly  in  front  of  the  new  building,  sloping  to  the  south* 
%vest  on  a  gentle  declivity;  and  from  this  bed  from  $40  to 
^50  worth  of  asparagus  has  been  sold  in  two  days. 

The  earitf  veg-etables  for  the  Boston  market  can  be  pro- 
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duccd  on  the  warm  soil  of  the  garden  of  this  farm,  with  its 
sunny  exposure,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  on  any  one  of  the 
many  fine  gardens  and  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston ; 
while  the  paupers  themselves  —  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren —  can  get  them  ready  for  market 

S(ind  of  the  best  quality  for  building  purposes  is  found  in 
beds  on  the  premises,  and  sells  for  cash  at  gl  50  a  load,  and 
is  in  constant  demand. 

There  is  an  unfailing  spring  of  ptire  water  on  an  elevation 
sufficient  to  throw  the  water  into  the  second  or  main  story, 
which  is  not  more  than  50  rods  distant  from  the  Almshouse, 
in  the  rear  of  the  same,  and  is  a  part  of  the  original  purchase. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  building  of  the  New  Alms- 
house will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  city  of  Cambridge.  This 
farm  will  improve  from  year  to  year,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  will  not  soon  more  than  support  itself 

To  whom  is  the  city  of  Cambridge  indebted  more  than  to 
any  other  man  for  tiie  selection  of  the  site,  and  its  appropria- 
tion to  this  purpose,  as  a  lasting  benefit  and  honor  to  their 
city,  and  as  an  example  to  other  cities  similarly  situated? 
To  whom  is  there  a  certain  and  deep  obligation  due  in  this 
important  enterprise  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand  ;  without  dis- 
paragement to  others,  to  the  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, Mr.  George  Stevens. 

The  farm  on  which  the  New  Almshouse  stands  cost 
§12,000.  It  is  to-day  worth,  and  would  probably  sell  for, 
$30,000.  It  is  exceedingly  valuable  property :  so  far  as  soil 
is  concerned,  and  also  the  advantage  of  farming,  it  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  Cambridge.  But  a  few  days  since,  an  acre  of 
land  was  sold,  not  many  rods  from  the  line  of  the  farm,  for 
$1200,  which  not  long  ago  was  purchased  for  $300.  These 
are  important  factij,  showing  that  the  city  of  Cambridge,  in 
this  whole  Almshouse  matter,  has  made  a  most  fortunate 
investment. 

The  cost  of  the  New  Almshouse  is  about  $35,000.  This 
fact,  taking  into  view  the  substantial,  well-arranged,  com- 
fortable, and  humane  structure,  may  be  regarded  as  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Every  thing  is  made  plain,  strong,  durable,  and 
convenient 

The  old  Almshouse  is  worth  $25,000,  which  sum  can  be 
taken  for  it  almost  any  hour.  The  old  building  cost  $9000. 
It  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  general  sentiment  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  the  accommodations  of  the  old  Almshouse  were 
not  what  were  actually  needed.  In  the  particulars  of  super- 
vision, ventilation,  heating,  and  workshops,  it  was  very  de- 
fective. 
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The  New  Almshouse  in  Cambridge  was  designed  by  Rev. 
Louis  Dwight  aud  J*  G*  F.  Bryant,  Es^q.  No  peraou  bag 
advocated  the  project  of  building  the  New  Almshouse  with 
more  force,  ability,  and  consistency,  than  his  honor,  Sydney 
Willard,  then  mayor  of  Cambridge.  Both  in  hh  official 
capacity  and  in  that  of  a  citizen,  he  has  at  all  times  lent  his 
efficient  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  design. 

The  following  are  the  persons  who  have  been  immediately 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  Almi^house :  Btiildin^:^  Com- 
mittee.  George  Stevens,  Stephen  Smith*  Calviti  Dlmick, 
Aldermen ;  An^i^on  Hooper,  George  Meacham,  laaac  Davis, 
Wm.  P.  Fiske,  and  Mr,  J.  D.  Hadley,  Council;  John  Dudley, 
Master  Carpenter ;  Andrew  Jones,  Brick  Mason  ;  J*  W,  Pres- 
bury,  Stone  Mason ;  Mr.  Stevenson,  Plasterer ;  James  Thayer, 
Painter. 

Matty  of  the  fads  in  this  notice  laere  first  colieeted  andpub^ 
iished  in  ike  Boston  Daili^  Bee* 


CEREMONY   AT   THE    COMPLETION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

From  the  Cambridge  Chronicie  of  April  5. 

On  Thursday,  April  3,  1851,  by  invitation   of  his  honor 

the  may  or  J  a  large  number  of  citizens  visited  the  New  Alms- 
house, on  occadon  of  transferring  the  building,  which  is 
now  completed,  to  the  care  of  the  overseers^  of  the  poor, 
The  company,  after  having  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  examin- 
ing the  building  in  every  part,  and  the  premises  tliroughout, 
were  invited  to  assemble  in  one  of  the  large  rooms,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion. 

The  mayor  called  on  the  Rev.  Louis  Dwight  to  ad' 
dress  the  company,  which  he  did  —  noticing  each  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  new  building,  in  which  the  com- 
pany were  assembled*  He  said  it  was  hntnane  in  it^  provis* 
ions*  Evidences  of  this  were  manifested  in  the  abundance 
of  iig'kt  and  air  in  every  part.  Then,  with  regard  to  ronven- 
iem^e  ;  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  same  help  could  taka 
care  of  more  than  three  times  as  many  in  this  as  they  could 
in  the  old  building.  He  spoke  of  its  seamtf/  against  fire.  It 
was  nearly  fire-proof;  being  neither  lathed  nor  plastered; 
there  were  no  hiding-places  where  fire  could  maJce  ite  way 
unobserved;  and  iron  doors,  separating  each  wing  from  the 
centre  building,  added  to  the  security.  This  security  had 
been  attained  without  expense  —  in  fact,  the  building  would 
have  cost  more  had  it  been  lathed  and  plastered,  and  would 
have  been  not  a  whit  better  or  more  comfortable  thaji  it  now 
is.     He  next  called  their  attention  to  the  thorough  arrange- 
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ments  which  had  been  made  for  ventilation.  The  open  fire- 
places which  have  been  provided  in  all  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments are  an  important  aid ;  the  orifices  in  the  ventilating 
fines  were  pointed  out,  and  the  four  large  windows  in  each 
story  of  the  centre  building  were  spoken  of  as  admitting  the 
pure  breezes  of  heaven  from  every  quarter. 

T7ie  Keeper's  House,  and  the  propriety  of  its  being  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  parts  occupied  by  the  inmates  of 
the  Poorhouse,  was  made  to  appear  very  important  Refer- 
ence was  had  to  many  valuable  lives  which  had  been  lost  at 
the  institution  at  South  Boston  —  the  result,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved, of  placing  the  keeper's  house  in  the  centre  building, 
by  which  both  himself  and  his  family  had  been  necessarily 
very  much  exposed  to  impure  air.  This  had  been  so  placed 
as  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  main  building,  and  at  the 
same  time  taken  out  of  the  centre  of  the  main  building. 

The  convenience  of  the  work  rooms  was  also  noticed  — 
being  in  the  main  building,  where  the  necessity  of  going  out 
of  doors  was  obviated,  and  so  arranged  that  one  person  can 
have  the  oversight  of  both  male  and  female  departments. 

The  fact  that  the  building  can  be  extended,  should  neces- 
sity require  it,  at  any  time,  without  marring  the  beauty 
of  its  design,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  was 
noticed,  as  also  the  various  advantages  of  the  location  for  a 
house  of  this  character  —  its  pure  water,  which  at  a  trifling 
cost  can  be  brought  into  the  second  story — its  fishery  —  its 
warm,  rich  soil  —  and  its  valuable  ledge  of  stone. 

He  closed  by  saying  that  he  felt  assured  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge would  work  out  the  problem  of  making  the  Poorhouse 
a  self-supporting  institution. 

Alderman  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  building  committeei 
read  the  order  passed  by  the  city  council,  directing  the  care 
of  the  building  to  be  surrendered  to  the  board  of  overseers  of 
the  poor.  He  stated,  that,  as  cliairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, he  was  instructed  to  make  that  surrender  at  this  time. 
He  did  so,  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  had  a 
building  which  was  every  way  suited  to  the  object  for  which 
it  had  been  erected,  and  that  it  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  know  how  to  appreciate  its  advantages, 
and  apply  them  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  mayor,  as  chairman  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  said 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  board,  he  would 
make  such  reply  to  the  building  committee,  after  committing 
to  tliem  the  care  and  use  of  the  house,  as  he  should  judge 
proper ;  thanked  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  building 
committee  for  their  constant  and  persevering  fidelity  in  the 
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discharge  nf  their  trnst,  and  their  diligence  and  faitbftil  labors 
in  aceomplrshing  the  work  ;  and  that  he  could  not  forbear  to 
add|  as  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  Providenccj  that  no  bodily 
injury  had  occnrred  to  any  one  empfoyed  in  the  undertakino-. 

He  then  ?poke  of  the  purchase  of  the  farm  in  1849^  which 
was  soon  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  overseers,  who  took 
possession  of  the  dwelling-house  on  the  same^  when  vacated 
in  November  of  the  same  year;  of  the  labor  performed  in  the 
stone  quanry  by  such  of  the  paupers  as  were  able  to  perform 
it;  of  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  two  separate  domes- 
tic estabhshments;  and  of  the  belief  expressed  by  the  over- 
seers, in  their  Annual  Report^  that  the  city  council  would  — 
no  less  for  the  sake  of  economy  than  for  that  of  con%^enience 
—  deem  it  wise  to  erect  and  finish,  at  the  earliest  period  prac- 
ticable, a  building,  on  such  a  plan  and  of  such  materials,  as 
should  unite  permanency  in  the  structure  and  convenience  m 
the  arrangement  —  since  the  inconveniences  and  defects  of  the 
building  then  occupied  could  not  be  even  partially  remedied, 
without  incurring  an  expense  far  beyond  what  it  deserved. 
He  then  referred  to  his  rennarks  addressed  to  the  city  council 
at  the  commencement  of  the  municipal  year,  intended  to 
indicate  bis  preference  for  a  building  of  stone  from  their  own 
quarry  J  rather  than  of  brick.  He  knew  that  the  matter  had 
been  discussed  in  the  building  committee  afterwards  appoint- 
ed, and  though  the  strncture  has  probably  cost  more  than 
would  a  brick  edifice  on  the  same  plan,  he  was  much  grati- 
fied that  the  final  result  was  in  favor  of  a  building  of  stone 
taken  from  the  premises. 

After  the  interesting  description  of  the  building  by  Mr, 
Dwight^  to  whom  the  city  is  indebted  for  the  plan,  and  who 
has  watched  it  in  communication  with  the  committee  in  all 
its  details,  the  mayor  said  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  re- 
matk  upon  it*  All  the  gentlemen  present  had  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  it.  He  assured  the  building  committee 
that  it  was  intrusted  to  faithful  hands ;  that  he  knew  from 
his  observation  and  experience  in  the  board  of  overaeersi,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  establishment  were  managed  with  great 
economy  and  discretion,  and  he  deemed  it  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  the  change  of  place,  the  same  persona 
now  constitute  the  board  of  overseers  who  did  last  year* 

The  mayor  added,  that  if  it  were  not  consuming  too  much 
timcj  he  would  give  some  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
Almshouse  establishment  in  Cambridge.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say  something  about  it.  He  remembered  the  old  house 
near  the  place  where  they  were  now  assembled  (corner  of 
North  Avenue  and  Cedar  Street)  more  than  sixty  years  ago ; 
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he  would  not  say  how  old  it  was ;  he  might  err  in  this  as  in 
other  tilings;  but  he  saw  the  city  clerk  near,  who  was 
so  much  older  than  himself,  (though  he  looked  so  much 
younger,)  that  he  had  told  the  person  speaking  a  multitude  of 
things  about  Cambridge  that  existed  or  occurred  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  latter,  and  even  before  he  was  born.  How- 
ever, that  was  the  house  that  contained  all  the  paupers  of 
Cambridge,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  then 
known  by  the  names  which  distinguished  the  three  Congre- 
gational parishes,  namely,  Cambridge,  Little  Cambridge,  and 
Mcnotomy;  now  Cambridge,  Brighton,  and  West  Cam- 
bridge—  three  separate  townships.  There  were,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  in  Cambridge,  containing  all  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  three  parishes,  2453  inhabitants.  The  number 
did  not  increase  rapidly  before  the  division  of  the  town,  which 
took  place  in  1807.  The  paupers  were  then  distributed 
according  to  the  supposed  ability  of  the  several  towns  to 
support  them. 

No  change  in  the  provision  of  the  poor  was  made  till  the 
year  1818,  when  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Norfolk  and  Har- 
vard Streets  was  erected,  which  was  afterwards,  in  183G,  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  house  about  to  be  abandoned  was  then 
erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $7000,  of  which  expense, 
and  the  size  of  the  house,  there  was  as  much  complaint  as 
against  the  present  one.  But  the  encouragement  to  the 
work  occasioned-  by  the  share  of  the  surplus  fund  from  the 
United  States  treasury,  which  fell  to  the  town,  probably 
quickened  the  undertaking. 

The  mayor,  in  conclusion,  said  he  believed  that  none  who 
are  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  none  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  felt  an  interest  in  itH 
prosperity  and  reputation,  would  ever  regret  the  change  that 
is  now  to  be  made  for  the  support,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  for 
the  profitable  occupation,  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Paige,  the  city  clerk,  having  been  referred  to  by  the 
mayor,  remarked  that  the  earliest  Almshouse  in  Cambridge, 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  purchased  of  Deacon  Sam- 
uel Whittemore,  in  1779,  at  an  expense  of  £37  10^.  It  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Brighton  and  South  Streets,  in  Ward  One, 
The  second  is  still  standing,  at  the  north-easterly  corner  of  the 
race-course,  and  was  purchased  of  Dr.  William  Gamage,  in 
1786.  Connected  with  the  house  are  nearly  five  acres  of 
land.  The  expense  of  the  establishment  was  £60.  This 
house  was  occupied  until  1818,  when  the  first  brick  Alms- 
house in  Ward  Two  was  erected,  at  an  expense,  for  house 
and  land,  of  about  $0600.     At  the  opening  of  this  house,  a 
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formal  address  was  made  to  the  inmates  by  Royal  Make- 
peacCj  cbairmaii  of  the  board  of  overseers,  and  a  ecrmoti 
delivered  by  Re\^*  Dr.  Holmes,  from  Mark  xiv*  7*  The 
addresa  and  sermon  are  both  entered  iti  full  ojt  the  records  of 
the  overseers* 

Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  having  been  called  upon,  said 
he  had  not  expected  to  say  any  thing;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  noticing  the  fact  referred  to  by  Mr.  D wight,  of  the  fire* 
proof  character  of  the  building*  He  well  remembered  when 
the  old  Almshouse,  which  was  situated  on  Norfolk  Street, 
was  burnt,  and  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
scenei^  he  had  ever  witnessed*  There,  in  sight  of  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  in  an  upper  room,  but  so  completely 
surrounded  by  fire  as  to  be  unapproachable  by  any  one,  was 
an  old  man  burnt  to  death!  —  a  scene  which  caused  those 
who  witnessed  it  to  howl  with  anguish,  they  not  being  able 
to  render  the  slightest  aid.  One  such  event  as  thi:^  would 
give  more  pain  to  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  than  the  expen- 
diture of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  a  building 
of  this  character/ 

He  expressed  the  desire  that  the  poor  should  be  well  pro- 
vided forj  especially  the  aged  poor  —  those  who  had  seen 
better  days,  and  who  bad  been  accuj^tomed  to  the  obser- 
vance of  religious  duties*  They  should  be  so  situated  as 
to  be  able  to  receive  the  visits  of  kindred  spirits,  and 
enjoy  the  sympathy  of  those  who  could  sympathi^^e  with 
them.  He  saw  a  great  propriety  Jn  the  plain  finish  of  the 
building,  and  considered  the  edifice,  as  a  whole,  in  a  favora- 
ble light 

Rev-  Mr.  Perkins  made  some  appropriate  and  well-timed 
remarks*  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  Christianity  had 
been  doing  its  work  in  our  mtdst,  of  which  this  building  was 
no  small  evidence.  He  thought  the  work  had  been  well 
done,  wisely  done,  and  humanely  done. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goodrich  followed  in  a  similar  strain,  alluding  to 
some  complaints  which  had  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
expense  incurred.  He  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  ample 
provision  which  had  been  made  for  the  poor,  and  believed 
that^  in  making  it,  we  had  but  discharged  a  duty  which  we 
owed  to  humanity  and  ourselves,  and  gave  evidence  that  our 
Christianity  consisted  in  something  more  than  an  idea. 

B.  T.  Farwelt,  Esq.,  was  the  next  speaker.     Hia  remarks 

*  Mr.  Fisk,  fln  aged  and  venerable  citijen  of  Cmnbridgc,  atid  aUo  a  mcrchjinl 
of  Boston,  stood  by  Mr.  Whiitemore's  ^lide  when  he  mude  this  stiitetnenc,  and 
ttUo  At  ihc  time  of  the  fire,  when  the  old  roan  woa  bamt  alive  in  the  Old  Cam- 
bridge Almshouse,  and  confirmed  the  statctncnt  oa  on  cye-wimesa. 
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related  principally  to  the  large  increase  of  paupers  by  foreign 
immigration,  and  the  propriety  of  providing  accommodations 
for  this  class  of  our  poor.  His  remarks  were  exceedingly 
pertinent,  and  «are  worthy  a  more  extended  report  than  we 
are  able  to  give. 

Dr.  Wellington  said  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
visiting  physician  at  the  Almshouse,  and  alluded  to  the  hos- 
pital connected  with  the  old  establishment.  The  doctor 
stated  that  he  had  carefully  examined  the  ventilation,  and 
found  it  entirely  different  from  the  ventilation  of  the  Old 
Almshouse.  H!e  believed  what  was  worthy  of  being  done 
at  all  was  worthy  of  being  done  well ;  and  he  thought  there 
was  every  reason  to  thinic  that  the  building  committee  had 
conscientiously  and  faithfully  discharged  their  duty. 

The  speakers  throughout  were  characterized  by  good  feel- 
ing and  good  sense.  A  pleasant  time  was  enjoyed,  and  the 
company  separated,  highly  gratified  with  the  occasion  which 
had  called  them  together,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  new  City  Farm. 
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PAKT  III. 


HOUSES  OF  EEFUGE  AND  STATE  REFORM 
SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Houses  of  Refuge  in  the  United  States,  the  general 
principles  on  which  they  are  coiiductccl  are  the  same.  Juve- 
nile delinquents  are  received  from  the  courts,  gejieraUy,  for 
some  delincjueney  or  criminal  offence.  They  are  committed 
to  the  Refuge  either  for  a  term  of  time  or  during  minority ; 
or,  more  commonly,  to  be  retained  at  the  disvcrction  of  the 
managers,  to  be  either  apprenticed, — ^ which  is  altogether  the 
mo^t  common  mode  of  proceeding,  —  to  be  returned  to 
parents  and  guardians,  or  to  be  discharged  on  expiration 
of  sentence ;  the  latter  being  very  iufrequent.  Tliey  are 
treated,  while  they  remain  in  the  Refuge,  as  become th  their 
age,  and  generally  remain  under  treatment  eighteen  months 
or  two  years*  Their  time  h  divided  into  daily  periods  of 
six  hours  for  labor,  four  hours  for  common  school  instruction^ 
four  hour*  for  taking  food,  exercise,  recreation,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous duties,  and  eight  hours  for  sleep.  The  sleep  h  in 
separate  rooms,  the  labor  in  shops,  at  some  light  mechanical 
employment,  or  in  the  garden,  and  on  the  farm.  The  Sabbath 
m  devoted  to  rest,  Sabbath  school  instruction,  and  public 
worship. 

The  general  results  of  this  system  are  favorable  ta  life  and 
health,  to  moral  and  religious  improvement  and  reformation, 
to  honorable  apprenticeship,  and  the  peace  of  society. 

In  the  several  Houses  of  Refuge,  presented  in  the  table, 
there  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  five  hundred 
and  forty-three  children  and  youth,  both  male  and  female, 
white  and  colored ;  about  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  part  females, 
and  about  the  same  proportion  colored* 

Their  average  age  did  not  vary  much  from  twelve  years. 

The  number  at  the  close  of  the  year  wa?*  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-one;  showing  an  increase^  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  the  year,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

This  increase  is  principally  owing  to  the  Refuge  for  Colored 
Children,  in  Philadelphia,  itito  which  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen of  ihh  unhappy  and  neglected  class  were  first  received 
last  year;  and  a  large  increase  of  the  number,  in  the  House 
of  Refuge,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  which  had  its  beginning  the 
year  before;   m  that  the  increase  was  owing  to  the  exten- 
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»'.ieht3  of  such  institutions  to   another  class 

.: :  irioiher  region  of  con ntry,  rather  than  to  an 

:-^:.i:e  delinquency  in  the    reg^ion  of  the  older 

^:  much  good  has  already  resulted  from  these 

-  — ".'.r?  they  have  been  tried,  that  other  districts, 
--  ^:i  other  classes  arc  having  the  benefits  exteiid- 

r  zpprenticeil^  last  year,  fronn   tlie  houses  prc- 

" '   i./.^*.  was  two  hundred  and  six.     The  number 

"   !~:ed  in  former  years,  who  have  done  \v(»ll  for 

-  .. :  : 'hers,  has  been  in  about  the  proportion  of 

T-iles,  and  nine  to  ten,  females,  many  of  wliom 

-  -:    -.T.-r  :o  time,  to  thank  tlieir  deliverers,  who  res- 
7L    'Zi  :he  paths  of  vice  and  ruin,  and  gave  them 

_  .  :  :i:orable  apprenticeship. 

'  -cesc  Houses  of  Reliigc*,  during    the  time 

-  .  iTra  are  in  safe  keeping,  under  tlie   n*forma- 
—     -^rrifing  for  usefulness  and  respectability,  was 

.    _  .     if  been  from  the  first,  during  one  quarter  of 

-  —    ::  ".ney  have  been  in  operation,  v(»ry  favorable. 

^'  T^r,  six  died  out  of  an  average  of  six   linn- 

.  - — •■  fo;  or  less  than  one  |>er  cent.     Probably  a 

— -     -jiT-frof  these  children  of  ignorance,  poverty, 

-■  l:  have  died  in  misrn/  and  sin,  if  they  had 

— w-.-:^  and  safefy  ke)>t   and    protected.      Ir    is 

-jie  general  principles  of  these  institutions, 

-:    under  such  circumstances,  neglected    in 

"•.  r.vpc^sed  to  so  many  temptations  ami  vices, 

■  f.'.r/n  di<en-«.d  by  inheritance  and  e\posure,  can 

./.(.  m/»       -.     ■     ..    'Avisely  treated,  so  safely  kej^t,  so 

'  -^fitted  for  apprenticeship:  and 

ll^one  in  one  hundred  should 

l^^.e  houses,  last  year,  well 

♦.!i)rmer  years,    in    regard 

luses  of  Refuge,  for 

ley  have  taken,  on 

^v  were  not  able 

•^rvation.     Re- 
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Who  would  withhold  the  sustenance  of  the  Houses  of 
Refuge,  after  knowing  how  many  juvenile  delinquents  are 
cared  for  in  these  houses ;  how  fast  they  are  extending  their 
benefits;  how  many  of  this  unhappy  class  are  reformed;  how 
their  li^^es  are  preserved ;  how  they  are  rescued  from  vice  and 
ruin  ;  how  often  and  how  honorably  tliey  are  apprenticed  j 
how  much  they  can  earn  by  their  labor,  at  the  average  age 
of  twelve  years;  how  frequently  and  gratefully  they  return, 
as  TCtipectable  men  and  women,  with  their  children,  to  attend 
worship  in  the  chapel  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  express 
their  gratitude  to  God  and  their  benefactors? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  best  given  in  the  fact  that 
new  Houses  of  Refuge  are  building  in  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland,  and  provision  is  already  made,  in  part,  for 
building  others  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  ;  and  a  generous  offer  has  been  made,  by  a 
responsible  firm,  towards  the  establishment  of  another,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
Houses  of  Refuge  will  flourish,  in  the  United  States,  like 
common  schools,  so  long  as  Juvenile  Delinquents  are  found 
in  a  sulfering  and  neglected  condition. 
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PART  IV. 


STATE   PRISONS   AND   PENITENTIARIEa 

The  State  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States, 
all  of  them^  without  a  single  exception,  30  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge ex  tends  J  are  on  the  principle  of  separate  cmijincmenl  at 
night 

With  the  exception  of  the  State  Prisons  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  they  all  are  on  the  principle  of  siienl  labor 
by  day^  under  constant  sitpervmon^  in  wof^kshops.  Those 
excepted,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  solitary  labor  and  cellular  confinemenh 

The  State  Prisons,  generally,  in  the  United  States,  have 
chapeb,  and  public  worship  in  chapels^  on  ike  Sabbath.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  the  prisoners  hear,  from  their 
cells,  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  in  the  corridor;  but  do  not  see 
hira  or  each  othen 

The  Stata  Prisons,  generally,  in  the  United  States,  have 
Sabbatltr  Schools  J  taught  in  the  chapel  by  voluntary  and  gra- 
tuitous citizen  teachers.  The  instruction  is  confimunicated 
in  the  cells,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

In  the  State  Prisons,  generally,  in  the  United  States,  the 
average  mortality  does  not  exceed  two  per  cent.  Last  year, 
in  twelve  Penitentiaries,  there  were  49  deaths,  out  of  an 
average  of  2878  prisoners,  which  was  one  death  out  of  56 
prisoners,  or  less  than  two  per  cent 

In  the  State  Prisons  in  the  United  States,  generally,  there 
is  good  security  against  escape :  there  were  15  escapes,  which 
does  uot  vary  much  from  one  half  of  one  per  cent 

In  the  State  Prisons  in  the  United  States,  there  is  too 
much  exercise  of  the  pardonifig-  potmr*  Last  year,  119  were 
pardoned  out  of  2871 ;  or  1  in  24  were  pardoned. 

In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  prisoners  increased, 
last  year,  270  in  twelve  penitentiaries,  containing  2878  pris- 
oners, which  is  a  little  less  than  ten   per  cent. 

In  the  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  there  is  produc- 
tive industry.  In  twelve  Penitentiaries,  with  an  average  of 
2878  prisoner!^,  about  §260,000  were  earned,  and  about 
$276,000  expeuded. 

In  the  PeJiitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  there  were  paid 
to  discharged  convicts,  in  twelve  Penitentiaries,  J3996,  for 
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their  aid,  assistance,  and  relief,  mostly  from  the  earnings  of 
the  prisoners. 

The  number  received  during  the  year  was  1724. 

The  number  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence  was 
1181,  out  of  an  average  number  of  2878. 

The  number  discharged  by  pardon,  119. 

The  number  who  died,  49. 

The  number  who  escaped,  15. 

The  number  removed  to  Lunatic  Asylums,  15. 

These  results  we  regard  as,  on  the  whole,  favorable ;  more 
so  than  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  in  any  other 
country. 
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PART  V. 


INSANE    ASYLUMS. 

The  number  of  lunatics  in  8  asylums,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  as  presented  in  the  table,  was  1991 ;  the 
number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  2046 ;  the  average  number 
during  the  year,  2017;  the  number  received,  1263;  the  num- 
ber discharged,  1208;  the  number  recovered,  594;  the  num- 
ber improved,  190 ;  the  number  unimproved,  198 ;  the  number 
who  died,  223 ;  the  number  eloped,  3. 

The  expense  for  clothing  was $11,650 

"  provisions, 93,122 

«  fuel  and  light, 18,481 

"  oflScers'  salaries  and  labor,     -       59,256 

Total  expenditure,  including  items  not  above    

named,     -    '- $220,597 

Total  receipts, 233,293 

The  expense  of  each  inmate  for  clothing,  not  including  the 
clothing  of  pay  patients,  was  $5  77 ;  for  provisions,  $46  15 ; 
for  fuel  and  lights,  $9  16;  for  officers'  salaries  and  labor, 
$79  37 ;  total  expense  for  each  inmate,  including  incidentals 
not  above  mentioned,  $109  36.  The  increase  in  number, 
during  the  year,  was  55;  the  number  recovered,  nearly  one 
half  the  number  received;  the  number  improved  and  dis- 
charged, about  one  third  the  number  recovered ;  the  number 
who  died,  about  as  1  to  9  of  the  average  number ;  the  num- 
ber who  eloped,  not  1  in  600. 

If,  in  the  other  16  asylums  on  our  list,  similar  returns  were 
made,  we  should  find  in  the  whole  number  of  24  asylums 
nearly  6000  as  an  average  number  during  the  year;  3600 
received,  3600  discharged,  1800  cured,  600  improved,  600 
unimproved,  700  who  had  died,  9  who  had  eloped,  $35,000 
expended  for  clothing,  $279,000  expended  for  provisions, 
$55,000  for  fuel  and  lights,  $177,000  for  officers'  salaries 
and  labor,  $660,000  total  expenses,  and  $699,000  total  re- 
ceipts. 

According  to  the  table  on  Lunatic  Asylums  in  our  last 
year's  report.  New  England  had  asylum  accommodations  for 
1626  lunatics.  New  York,  with  the  same  population,  for 
964  lunatics.  And  the  other  states,  with  a  population  of 
about  16,000,000,  for  1594,  i.e.:  — 
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New  England  had  accommodations  for  I  in    1,475 
New  York,                        ''                  far  1  in    2,074 
The  whole  country,           «                   for  1  in    4,780 
The   states  not  including  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,    *'                   for  I  in  10,037 
While  the  whole  countryj  to  be  as  well  accommodated 
as    New  England,  would  require  hospital  accom- 
modations for     -    •     -    ^    -*->._-    ,    16,260 
And  had  accommodationa  for -    -     4,184 

Leaving  further  provision  to  be  made  for     -     -    -     .  12,076 

to  be  as  well  accommodated  as  New  England, 
Massachusetts  had  accommodations,  last  year,  for  an 
average  number  of        ------^•--        787 

And  has  since  made  provision  for     ...«*.        250 
Making  in  all,  a  provision  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  ^—^^ 
population  of  about  1,000,000,  for      -     .     ,     -     -      1,037 
So  that,  to  secure  hospital  accommodations  for  the 
whole  country,  equal  to  the  accommodations  al- 
ready provided  in    Massachusetts,  would  require 
(calling    the   population    of   the    whole    country 
20,000,000)    hospital   accommodationa  for  -    -    •    20,740 

Instead  of -.....,.      4^184 

the  number  actually  provided  for,  according  to  the 
table  in  la^t  year'y  report;    leaving  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  whole  country,  that  the  provision  might 
be  as  good  aa  in  Massachusetts,    ,.-.-.  16,556 
In  carrying  out  the  idea  here  expressed,  in  regard  to  fur- 
ther proviaion  for  lunatics  in  the  United  States,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know,  that,  in  addition  to  the   Second  State  Hospital  in 
Massachusetts,  the  State  of  New  York  has  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  erect  another  ai^ylum  in  the  western  district  of  that 
state  ^ — the  asylum  at  Utica  being  found  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  people. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  also,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect 
two  new  State  Asylums,  —  one  at  the  north,  and  the  other 
at  the  south, — in  addition  to  that  in  Columbus,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  increasing  number  of  poor  lunatics  in 
that  large  and  growing  population » 

A  new  State  Asylum  has  just  been  occupied  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  and  another  is  building  In  North  Caro* 
lina,  and  still  another  in  Alabama. 

These  are  cheering  indications  that  the  great  and  benevo- 
lent  enterprise  of  providing  suitable  asylum  accommodations 
for  poor  lunatics  in  the  United  States  will  be  steadily  pro- 
gressive) till  it  is  finished. 
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PART  YI. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ORIOm  OF  THE  PRISON  DISCIFIXNE  SOCIETY. 

The  following  letter  h  worthy  of  being  preserved  and 
printed  J  as  a  memorial  of  the  manner,  motives,  and  princi- 
ples in  whieh  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  had  its  origin. 

The  first  journey  was  undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  1834, 
and  the  first  three  months  were  spent  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia;  and  the  next  four  months  between  Phila* 
delphia  and  Savannah,  going  out,  and  between  Savannah 
and  Boston,  returniug.  The  following  letter  indicates  the 
results  :^ — 

Capy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Bthk  Society, 

"BotTCkV^  October  S9,  16S5. 
<'My  Dear  Sir,— 

''  My  last  letter  was  written  to  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Bible  Society,  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  ^dated  late 
in  February,  Immediately  after  that  letter  wag  written,  1  proceeded 
on  my  journey,  through  Petersburg,  Ruleigh,  Fayettevilie,  Camden, 
Columbia,  and  Augusta,  to  Savannah.  The  Jails,  in  ail  these  places, 
were  almost  literally  destitute  of  Bibles,  and  as  a  general  fact  they 
are  never  visited  by  ministers  or  Christians.  In  regard  to  cleanliness, 
and  the  comfort  of  prisoners  in  other  respects,  they  are  superior  to 
the  Jails  generally  in  the  Northern  States.  The  number  of  prisoners, 
too,  is  comparatively  small ;  1  think  because  the  smaller  crimes  more 
frequently  go  unpunished  —  for  the  number  of  murderers  in  Jail  was 
comparatively  great,  and  the  number  of  thieves  and  disorderly  per- 
sons smalL  There  are  no  Penitentiaries  in  the  Carolinas,  and  iho 
laws  are  sanguinary*  The  Penitentiary  in  Georgia  is  a  new  estab- 
lish mem,  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  I  did  not  visit  it.  The  Jail 
in  Savannah  is  used  for  the  prisoners  of  several  counties.  The  Jails 
in  the  country  of  the  Carol inaa  and  Georgia  are  small  establishments, 
frequently  built  of  wood,  sometimes  containing  only  two  small  apart- 
ments, and  having  no  yard  to  cut  off  communication  with  persons  in 
the  streets.  The  Jails  in  the  larger  towns  are  as  good  as  Jails  can  well 
be,  while  they  are  built  on  the  old  plan,  with  large  rooms  opposite 
each  other,  along  the  same  halL  So  long  as  they  arc  built  in  this 
manner,  many  of  the  evils  existing  in  the  Penitentiaries  will  be  found 
in  Jails,  1  think  buildings  of  various  sizes,  adapted  to  the  population, 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Prison  at  Auburn, 
New  York,  would  be  the  best  Jails  in  regard  to  security,  economy, 
inspection^  and  virtue.      The  security  is  threefold,  because  il  is  a 
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Prison  within  a  Prison,  and  there  is  no  communication  with  persons 
in  the  streets.  The  economy  is  great  in  building,  warming,  airing, 
lighting,  and  guarding.  The  inspection  of  500,  if  necessary,  can  be 
very  close  and  effectual,  by  one  keeper  or  sentinel,  and  there  can  be 
few,  if  any,  of  the  enormous  evils  existing  in  Peni^ntiaries  and  Jails, 
such  as  gambling,  profane  and  lewd  conversation,  all  manner  of 
evil  communication  and  instruction  in  the  arts  of  counterfeiters,  pick- 
pockets, incendiaries,  and  thieves ;  and,  above  all,  there  can  be  no 
sodomy.  I  have  a  multitude  of  facts  in  illustration  of  these  ideas, 
which  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  lay  before  the  gentlemen  in  New 
York,  during  the  coming  winter  ;  but  they  are  necessarily  excluded 
from  a  letter. 

"  I  left  Savannah  about  the  first  of  April,  and  returned  through 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Danville,  Prince  Edward,  Cartersville,  Freder- 
icksburg, Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  to  Boston.  The  Jails,  through- 
out our  country,  on  two  routes,  I  found,  with  few  exceptions,  desti- 
tute of  Bibles,  and  supplied  them.  My  Sabbaths  I  generally  spent  in 
Penitentiaries  and  Prisons,  reading  the  Scriptures,  offering  prayer,  and 
preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  their  wretched  in- 
mates. As  a  general  fact,  the  attention  of  prisoners  is  wonderful 
to  him  who  speaks  to  them  of  the  love  of  God,  in  giving  his  Son  to 
die  for  sinners.  It  is  a  truth  which  many  have  never  known  before, 
and  it  is  an  exhibition  of  love  such  as  the  world  never  saw,  and 
nothing  which  they  have  seen  resembles.  It  is,  indeed,  the  light  of 
life  in  their  gloomy  halls  and  dungeons. 

*'  During  the  week,  I  spent  much  time  in  obtaining  general  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  the  condition  of  prisoners.  The  facts  thus  col- 
lected will  make  a  volume ;  and  those  which  relate  to  the  evils  exist- 
ing in  these  establishments  will,  I  am  confident,  move  the  commu- 
nity to  apply  the  remedy.  What  these  evils  are  will  be  seen  from 
the  enclosed  confidential  invitation,  prepared  by  Samuel  M.  Hopkins, 
Esq.,  of  Albany,  when  I  was  in  that  city,  and  distributed  among  the 
most  respectable  gentlemen  there,  that  they  might  assemble,  and 
receive  the  development  of  facts,  and  see  the  implements  of 
mischief. 

"  Since  I  returned  to  Boston,  a  Prison  Discipline  Society  has  been 
formed.  The  constitution,  list  of  officers,  and  account  of  its  origin 
are  enclosed.  Under  the  patronage  of  this  society,  I  have  visited  the 
Penitentiaries  in  Granby,  Connecticut,  Auburn,  New  York,  Windsor, 
Vermont,  and  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  many  Jails  between 
these  places.  Gentlemen  who  can  be  confided  in  have  been  invited 
to  assemble  and  receive  the  development  of  facts,  in  Albany,  Utica, 
Auburn,  Canandaigua,  and  Rochester,  New  York,  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont. 

'^  It  is  felt  that  the  evils  are  enormous,  and  it  is  a  fact  demanding 
gratitude  to  God,  that,  now  the  evils  are  so  great,  a  great  good  is 
gained  to  the  world  in  the  construction  and  discipline  of  the  Prison  at 
Auburn,  New  York.  In  this  Prison  nearly  all  the  great  evils  of  the 
Penitentiary  system  are  excluded.  As  an  example,  it  will  be  in 
Prison  discipline  like  the  application  of  steam  in  navigation— an 
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iDCfilculable  good  to  the  world.  The  man  who  gave  the  plan  of  the 
building  b  worthy  of  great  honor,  and  the  gentleman  now  living  at 
Sing  Sing,  aiiperinlending  the  erection  of  the  new  Prison  at  that 
place,  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  the  discipline  what  it  is  at 
Auburo,  is  a  wonderful  man  in  this  department  of  human  nfTnirs* 

^^  Three  simple  principles  are  observed  in  thisestablishmeul,  vi^. : 
fim,  la  lodge  the  men  in  sepanite  cells  ;  second,  to  preserve  the  same 
relative  position  amopg  the  prisoners  when  lodged  in  their  cells,  when 
raarclnngto  their  meals,  when  sitting  at  the  table,  and  when  working 
in  their  shops;  third,  to  cut  off  all  commynieaiion  between  the  pritS' 
oners  by  day  and  by  night.  They  are  told  to  keep  their  ears  open 
and  their  mouths  shut*  In  this  way,  that  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  school  of  vice  becomes  a  silent^  busy,  and  (so  far  as  an  exclu- 
sion of  positive  and  open  iniquity  renders  it  so)  a  yirtuous  population. 
There  is  no  profuneness,  no  intemperance,  no  gambling,  no  instruc* 
tion  in  the  arts  of  mischief,  no  making  false  keys,  no  preparing 
counterfeit  bills  or  coin,  no  combination  in  villany,  no  unnatural 
crime.    This,  then,  is  a  great  good  ;  ihc  example  h  of  great  value, 

"  I  have  tiow  given  a  brief  outline  of  my  proceedings  since  I  wrote 
last  to  the  managers  of  ihe  Bible  Society,  in  February.  I  shall  be 
happy  if  it  is  gratifying  and  acceptable  to  them.  It  is  my  intention 
to  prosecute  the  business  till  a  reformation  is  effected  in  the  Prison 
discipline  of  the  United  States  ;  but  as  union  is  strength,  it  has  been 
thought  necesijary  to  change  the  mode  of  operation ,  and  therefore 
the  IVison  Discipline  Society  was  formed,  and  I  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  assigned  me  in  that  society,  on  the  1st  of  July. 
My  statement  of  receipts,  expenses,  salary,  &:c.,  while  engaged  in  the 
service  on  the  plan  proposed  and  approved  by  the  Bible  Society,  is 
stibjoined,*'     .    .     •    •     . 


COREESPONBE^CE  ON  BOUSES   OF  EBFUGE. 

The  following  correstpondence  will  show  the  kind  of  inter- 
est which  IB  taken  by  this  society  in  Houses  of  Refuge  for 
Juvenile  De!in<-|neiits,  and  the  manner  in  which  labor  is  per- 
formed to  build  them  up  and  promote  their  best  good. 

The  first  communication  consists  of  a  series  of  interrogato- 
ries  from  Mr,  Turner,  snperiatendeiit  of  an  itistitution  called 
the  P/nianlJi topic,  in  London,  England. 

The  second  i^  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Commissiotiers,  Hon.JLJ*  Anderson,  of  Belfast^ 
Maine,  on  the  location  and  structure  of  the  Maine  House 
of  Refuge* 

The  third  is  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Boa- 
ton  Farm  Schoolj  on  Thompson's  Island,  showing,  among 
other  things  of  importance,  the  degree  of  health  and  life 
enjoyed  in  that  institution  for  many  years. 
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The  fourth  is  the  first  circular  issued  which  sought  infor- 
mation concerning  the  necessity  of  a  State  Reform  School 
in  Massachusetts,  and  two  original  letters  from  the  late 
lamented  president  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  Hon. 
Theodore  Lyman,  who  was  then  the  unknown  benefactor  of 
the  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro',  Massachusetts. 

The  fifth  is  a  series  of  letters  concerning  the  Rhode  Island 
House  of  Refuge,  touching  its  early  history ;  and  ako  a  let- 
ter from  the  present  superintendent,  showing  most  satisfac- 
torily its  workings. 

The  sixth  is  a  letter  introductory  concerning  the  early 
beginnings  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Connecticut 

The  seventh  is  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  eighth  is  a  series  of  letters  concerning  the  House  of 
Refuge  in  New  Jersey. 

The  ninth  is  a  short  letter  concerning  a  House  of  Refuge 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Interrogatories  from  Mr,  Turner ^  of  London^  England^  concerning 
Houses  of  Refuge,  and  Asylums  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 

1.  When  were  the  Asylums  founded  —  At  New  York  ?  At  Boston  ? 
At  Philadelphia  ? 

2.  What  is  the  description  of  the  children  admitted  into  them  } 
Are  they  only  vagrants,  and  friendless  and  disorderly  ?  or  are  they 
such  as  have  committed  any  serious  faults  ? 

3.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  admission? — a  resolution  only 
of  the  directors,  or  a  judge's  or  magistrate's  recommendation  ? 

4.  How  are  they  supported  ?  by  grants  from  the  government,  or 
by  local  taxation,  or  by  voluntary  contributions? 

5.  Do  the  children  pay  any  thing  ?  or  are  the  parents,  &c.,  in  any 
way  responsible  for  their  maintenance  ? 

6.  Is  any  inquiry  made  as  to  what  has  led  to  and  caused  the 
child's  crimes  and  destitution  ? 

7.  If  the  parents  appear  to  have  neglected  the  child  and  deserted 
it,  are  they  punished,  or  in  any  way  called  to  account  ? 

8.  How  long  docs  the  child  usually  remain  in  the  institution  ? 

9.  Between  what  limits  of  age  are  children  admissible  ? 

10.  How  are  they  provided  for  on  leaving  ? 

11.  By  what  means,  and  under  what  legal  authority,  are  the  chil- 
dren k(?pt  in  the  Asylum  ? 

12.  If  they  run  away,  can  they  be  reclaimed,  and  are  they  taken 
in  again  ? 

18.  Have  the  parents  or  friends  power  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
Asylum  ? 

14.  Are  the  employments  any  where  agricultural  ? 

15.  Arc  the  children  allowed  holidays,  or  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Asylums  ? 
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W.  Are  tlie  Asylums  regulated  by  private  individaafs?  or  does  the 
state  or  the  city  magistracy  exercise  any  control  over  the  discipline, 
or  over  the  estpenditure  ? 

17*  Have  the  elder  children,  in  all  cases,  separate  sleeping  celts  ? 

18.  When  separately  accommodated  at  night,  as  at  Boston^  do  they 
occupy  separate  cells^  or  berths  separated  by  screens? 

19.  How  many  officers  arc  employed  ?  What  proportion  does 
their  number  b&ar  to  that  of  the  children  ? 

20.  If  of  different  religioua  persuasions,  how  is  their  religious  in- 
struction managed  f 

2L  In  cases  of  serious  misconducti  are  they  expelled,  or  can  they 
be  sent  to  a  House  of  Correction  ? 

22.  Is  any  surveillance  exercised  over  tliem  aAer  leaving  the 
Asylum  ? 

93.  Are  the  children  under  clc^e  superintendence  ?  or,  dttring 
the  hours  of  recreation,  or  at  any  other  time,  are  they  lefl  to  them- 
selves ? 

24.  Are  the  masters,  &c.,  so  distributed  among  them  as  that  each 
IB  responsible  for  a  certain  particular  section  of  the  children  ?  or  are 
they  all  engaged,  Vkithout  any  special  distinction  in  their  generai 
management  and  education  ? 

25.  Do  the  children  all  live  together  ?  or  are  they  divided  into  sepa- 
rate wards  ? 

20.  Does  the  system  of  the  four  classes  (the  second  being  the  pro- 
bationary) obtain  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  at  Boston  ? 

27.  What  is  the  greatest  number  in  any  of  the  Asylums  ? 

28.  Is  there  felt  to  be  any  necessity  for  restricting  the  number,  In 
each  separate  asylum,  within  a  certain  limit  ?  or  could  the  system 
adopted  embrace  100,  200,  or  any  larger  number  ? 

29*  Are  the  masters  prepared  or  trained  ?  From  what  class  of 
men  are  they  chioRy  taken  P  Are  men  eligible  who  have  served  m 
soldiers  and  sailors  ? 

30,  Is  any  military  discipline  or  exercise  used  for  the  regulation 
and  orgBuizaiJon  of  the  children  ? 

31.  Is  their  instruction  of  any  advanced  character? 

32*  Are  the  children  usually  anxious  to  be  admitted,  and  willing  to 
remain  ? 

33.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  the  Asylum  ? 

34.  Do  the  children  earn  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  wages  or 
rewards ? 

35.  Are  the  parents  and  friends  allow^ed  to  see  them  ? 

36*  Are  there  any  other  Asylums  besides  those  at  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  f 
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HOUSE  OF   REFUGE  IN   MAINE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Maine  Commissioners  : 

"  Hon.  Hugh  J.  Anderson. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  —  In  a  letter  just  received  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  in  answer  to  one  of  inquiry,  your  name  is  first  given  on  the 
commission  for  establishing  and  locating  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents,  or  a  State  Reform  School. 

"  Should  you  think  it  important  to  fix  on  your  location  before  you 
think  much  of  your  plan  of  building,  permit  me  to  suggest  some 
of  those  things  which  appear  to  me  to  claim  great  consideration,  in 
deciding  the  question  of  location. 

"  1st.  About  one  acre  to  each  of  any  probable  number  of  inmates, 
of  good,  fertile  land,  which  may  be  easily  tilled,  which  is  pleasant  and 
dry  to  walk  upon,  which  is  in  a  good  degree  certain  to  yield  its 
increase,  and  which  has  variety  of  woodland,  tillage,  meadow,  pas* 
ture,  and  variegated  surface. 

^^  2d.  An  abundant  supply  of  unfailing,  pure,  and  soft  water,  with 
head  and  full  to  raise  the  same  to  any  desirable  elevation  of  the  build- 
ing, for  mechanical  purposes,  to  wash,  bathe,  and  drink,  found  on  the 
premises,  with  right  of  control  and  undisputed  title. 

*•*•  3d.  Stone  of  good  quality  for  building,  easily  quarried,  convenient, 
cheap,  and  of  easy  access,  with  an  unfailing  supply  on  the  farm.  It 
may  be  granite,  limestone,  or  argillaceous  slate  ;  it  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  what  kind  of  stone  as  what  quality  of  the  kind,  and 
whether  easily  quarried,  convenient  of  access,  and  unfailing  in 
quantity. 

"  4th.  Timber  of  all  varieties  —  oak,  pine,  hickory,  cedar,  spruce, 
maple,  chestnut  —  for  building  fences,  for  fuel,  and  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  purposes. 

^'  5th.  Clay  for  brick  making,  and  good  sand  for  mortar  and  building 
purposes. 

^^  6th.  Proximity  (one  or  two  miles  distant,  neither  more  nor  less) 
to  an  intelligent,  enterprising,  industrious,  virtuous,  and  religious 
population ;  where  tempenmcc,  integrity,  education,  useful  labor, 
progress  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  7th.  Facilities  of  communication  by  railroad  or  by  steamboat,  and 
by  carriages  on  good  roads,  for  persons  and  heavy  articles. 

"  8th.  Pleasant  prospects  of  land,  water,  and  wood  ;  of  sea  or  river ; 
of  mountain  and  lake;  of  springs  and  running  brooks;  whatever  is 
attractive  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

**  All  these  things,  good  in  themselves,  may  not  be  found  in  one  lo- 
cality ;  but  by  sufficient  painstaking  and  search,  it  is  surprising,  and 
even  wonderful,  how  many  of  them  have  been  found  together,  and  on 
what  reasonable  terms  they  have  been  bought,  in  the  United  States, 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  to  carry  out  the  good  purposes 
of  an  enlightened  philanthropy  concerning  Houses  of  Refuge  and 
Asylums. 
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"  Wishing  you  and  your  associates  most  gratifying  success  m  ob- 
taimug  a  good  locadou,  and  a  better  plan  of  building  than  has  yet 
been  carried  out  for  a  State  Reform  School,  I  am  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant. 

"  P,  S,  When  I  saw  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Del  In* 
quents  in  New  York  city  25  years  ago,  it  consisted  of  11  boys,  in  a 
private  house,  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Curtis,  a  Friend,  Since  that 
time,  it  has  received  more  than  5000  boys  and  girls,  and  ajip  rent  iced 
more  than  3000;  many  of  whom  are  reformed ,  and  are  now  respecta- 
able,  aelf<supporiing  men  and  women,  with  families,  and  ofteo  return 
to  the  inalitution  on  the  Sabbath,  with  their  fiimilies,  to  acknowledge 
it  as  the  place  of  their  redemption  from  vice  and  crime,  and  their 
reslomtion  to  respectability,  usefulness,  and  comfort, 

*'  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  mortality  of  these  children 
while  they  remained  in  the  Houso  was  not  one  per  cent*  annually  on 
the  whole  population  of  the  house* 

"  Frequently*  out  of  two  or  three  hundred,  not  one  would  be  found 
sick  and  in  the  hospitah 

^'^^The  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  examples  of  health, 
industry,  and  improvement  to  private  families/* 

^Bku^ast,  October  5,  1S50* 
'VDearSir,— 

"  Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  is  received.     In  reply,  I  would 

inform  you  that  the  commissioners  for  the  establbhmetit  of  a  Reform 

*  'a  this  state  will  be  in  Boston  on  Wednesday  of  next  week, 

^ing  to  go  from  thence  to  the  institution  at  VVesthoro^, 

I  shall  probably  reach  Boston,  myself,  on  Monday 

-  frf??^  GcnerdoT  the  next  two  days  at  the  Adams  [louse,  in 

knoivn  Benejact<>r  oj  ^s  will  also  be  there,  and  any  further 

^Daui  before  his  Etnharkaito.*-  pff^^  \^  reference  to  the  subject,      J 

^  ^     ^  ^rr  '  '^^  there,  " 

sity,  or  I  should  by  ^^  .  f„end,    ^_^„,^  LyMaS. 


I 


sity, 
next. 


*'Thbopobe  LtMaH. 


.B^oomLiMB,  June  19, 1848," 
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"  My  Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  received,  yesterday,  the  letters  of  introduction  for  MM. 
De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you 
for  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  me. 

**"  I  hope  to  return  before  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  or,  at  any  rate,  about  that  time.  My  son  will  have 
authority  from  me  to  continue,  at  the  usual  time,  my  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  8100. 

*'  I  may  get  abroad  information  that  will  prove  of  use  to  the  cause. 
If  so,  it  will  be  at  your  service. 

"  I  have  asked  for  a  letter  to  Colonel  Jebb,  which  I  suppose  will 
be  all  that  I  shall  need  in  the  way  of  prisons,  for  England.  1  however 
thank  you  kindly  for  your  offer  for  that  country  and  for  Germany,  but 
into  the  latter  1  shall  not  go. 

^*  And  now,  my  friend,  good-by,  and  may  God  bless  you  and  the 
cause  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

"  Truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

"  Theodore  Ltman. 

''  Bbooklinb,  June  23, 1848." 

Greneral  Lyman  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope ;  was  very  feeble  when  he  came  on  shore  from  the  ship ; 
was  able  to  see  a  few  only  of  his  friends ;  and  departed  to 
receive,  we  believe,  a  great  reward.     By  donations  before  his 
death,  and  by  bequests  afterwards,  he  gave  $72,50(\o  the 
State  Farm  School.     These  letters  show,  by  iafence,  inci- 
dentally, what  he  probably  let  no  os  kAow  in   any  other 
way,  one  great  design  he  had  in  >ftw  in  his  last  voyage  to 
Europe,  viz.,  to  see  what  coulr^be  done  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents, and  how  it  couldii^  done  in  the  best  manner.     It 
was  just  like  him,  not  to  let  his  right  hand  know"  about  it; 
and  to  remember  the  wrds  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
he  uttered  from  the  ©ss  to  a  beloved  disciple,  ^^  Feed  my 
lambs"     Our  departed  friend  remembered  these  words.    The 
institution  at  Westbco\  with  300  poor  boj/s,  is  his  memorial. 

Here  in  his  fare\sll  letter,  we  have,  at  the  close,  under  his 
own  hand  and  sd,  his  friendly  recognition  and  his  parting 
blessing.  To  b  called  friend  by  such  a  man,  and  to  receive 
his  blessigr^^nd  his  blessing  on  the  cause  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged xS  enough  for  the  present. 
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LtiitrJTQm  Amam  Manton^  concerning  House  t^f  Refuge  in  Rhode 

hland* 

*^  Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  have  been  from  home  some  days  past»  and  your  ieiter  of 
15th  mstant  has  been  sent  to  me  here  by  our  folk  a  in  Providence*  I 
tim  unable  to  give  you  information  of  nny  consequence  relative  to  the 
inquiries  you  make  about  the  estate  purchased  by  out  city  authorities, 
with  a  view  of  making  a  House  of  Refuge  or  Correction  of  the  same, 

*'*'  It  has  been  occasionally  noticed  in  the  newspapers  how  much  we 
are  needing  a  place  of  this  sort^  where  young  offenders  might  be 
placed  for  reformation,  and  where  the  vicious  poor  may  be  placed 
separately  from  the  virtuous  and  well-meaning  poor  of  the  city*  The 
matter  has  been  agitated  in  our  city  council  from  time  to  time,  and 
seme  endeavors  made  to  get  up  individual  action,  by  some  few  of 
our  citizens  ;  but  I  think  there  bos  not,  so  far,  been  much  thought  given 
to  It  by  our  leading  men.  Our  situation  on  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  travel  between  New  York  and  Boston  is  throwing  upon  us  such  a 
crowd  of  miserable  creatures,  that  the  necessity  of  such  an  establish- 
ment is  forcing  itself  upon  us,  and  the  city  authorities  just  find  it  out; 
but  it  takes  time  to  bring  it  home  to  the  people  generally. 

**  On  my  return,!  will  endeavor  lo  get  at  the  information  you  desire, 
which  can  be  done  at  once  by  inquiry  of  our  worthy  mayor,  Hon, 
Thomas  M,  Burgess,  who  knows  ail  about  it.  I  cannot  say  how 
s^^ppWhall  be  in  Providence,  as  I  intend  going  into  the  mountain- 
oua  coairfe!^!  next  week.  Meantime,  if  you  feel  desirous  of  get- 
ting early  knowfed^^  *>f  ^^^  matter,  I  would  suggest  to  you  to  write 
Mr,  Burgess,  and  if  you  UrT  unacquainted  with  him,  just  mention  my 
reference,  and  he  will  answer  *you  and  give  correct  accounts,  as  he 
will  duly  appreciate  your  motives  m  finding  out  what  wo  are  about 
in  the  matter.  It  is  rather  a  dull  st^ie  of  times  in  our  quarter  to  get 
up  projects  for  spending  money,  and  I  a  >ubt  if  much  can  be  done  m 
that  way  just  now ;  but  when  a  change  comes  round,  (as  changes 
naturally  do^)  it  must  be  a  prominent  ch.irily,  in  my  judgment,  that 
will  commend  itself  to  all  men  of  reflection-^ 

"  With  respectful  regaH,  your  friend, 

^"  Arl4sa  Manton*'* 

X, 
Letters  from  one  of  the   Commitlee  concerning  a  stpUahk  Man  (q 
be  Superintendent  of  the  Home  of  Refuge  in  Frovidam^  Rhode 

Island.  N 

"  Froviukncb^  Joly  S^  IsBa 

"Dear  Sir,—  ''^ 

"  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  lo  you  ^  if  you  can  do  bo  without 
too  much  trouble  to  yourself —  to  advise  u^  how  to  proceed  to  procure 
a  suitable  superintendent  (male)  for  the  Providence  Reforni  ScbooL 
An  experienced  and  competent  one  seems  lo  me  very  desirable,  in 
the  commencement,  to  attend  to  the  armogements  of  the  rooms,  &c., 

XX  2 
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&c.,  as  well  as  to  the  police.  The  trustees  are  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing it  on  a  most  efficient  basis  at  the  outset.  We  do  not  know 
what  salaries  are  paid  to  such  officers,  and  while  we  must  closely 
economize,  we  must  pay  what  valuable  services  would  command  in 
other  institutions.  Respectfully  yours, 

"  VVm.  S.  Patten." 

'*  Pboyidbkce,  May  23,  1850. 
"  Dear  Sir,  — 

"  A  committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Providence  Reform 
School  propose  to  visit  Boston,  to-morrow,  to  visit  some  kindred 
institutions,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  to  make  some  inquiries, 
&c.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  write  you,  in  order  that,  if  not 
asking  too  much,  you  may  be  at  leisure  to  see  them. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

'*  VVm.  S.  Patten, 

"  One  of  the  Trustees:' 

Letter  from  the  Gentleman  recommended  to  the  Committee  as  a  suit' 

able  Person  to  be  Superintendent  of  the   House  of  Refuge   in 

Rhode  Island. 

"Habtfobd,  August  15,  1850. 

"  Dear  Sir,  — 

'^  I  have  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  school  about  to  be 
established  m  the  city  of  Providence,  called  the  '  Providence  Reform 
School,'  the  appointment  of  superintendent,  and  it  is  their  wish^AflA  iT 
should  enter  upon  the  work  of  preparing  the  building,  aotd  making 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  those  for  whom  it  :$ms  designed,  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"  With  a  view  to  prepare  myself  fot  \Vie  more  efficient  discharge 
of  such  duties  as  will  arise  from  tjjfis  (to  me)  new  field  of  labor,  I 
propose  to  visit  similar  instituti^s  established  in  other  places ;  and 
as  you  have  long  interested  Voursclf  particularly  in  this  sphere  of 
philanthropy,  I  design  first  to  call  upon  you,  that  from  you  I  may 
obtain  some  chart  for  the  more  successful  carrying  out  my  purpose. 

"  I  now  intend  to  visit  Boston  the  early  part  of  next  week.    Should 
any  thing  call  you  away   at  that  time,  please  inform  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  and!  thus  lay  me  under  renewed  obligations. 
"  Ve^y  respectfully  your  friend  and  servant, 

"  James  M.  Talcott. 

*'  P.  S.    Ple3«fe  address  mo  at  Hartford." 


Letter  from  the  Gentleman  recommended^  after  his  Appointment 

^^Pbovidencb  Refobsc   School, 
Pbovidence,  May  13, 1851. 


"  Dear  Sir,  — 

*^  Yours  of  a  recent  date,  making  inquiries  concerning  our 
institution,  is  before  me.     I  will  briefly  reply. 

'^  Our  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  boys  on  the  first 
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day  of  November,  1850,  and  from  that  date  they  have  been  committed 
as  follows,  viz.;  5  in  November^  3  in  December,  4  in  January,  5  jn 
Februaryi  5  in  March,  and  6  in  April  Whole  number,  98;  all  of 
whom  are  now  with  us  —  none  having  been  discharged,  escaped^ 
died,  apprenticed,  returned  to  parents,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Of  these,  8  were  17  years  old  ;  7,  16 ;  2,  15 ;  J},  14  ;  2,  1^;  2, 
12  ^  2,  10  ;  and  2,  8,  when  committed  ;  20  were  born  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, 2  in  Massac  by  setts,  1  in  New  York,  1  in  the  West  Indies,  2  in 
Ireland,  and  1  in  Scotland,  15  were  committed  for  theft,  3  for  bur- 
glary, 3  for  vagrancy,  3  for  violent  assault,  2  for  breaking  windows 
and  otherwise  injuring  public  buildings,  3  by  request  of  parents  or 
guardians,  being  by  them  unmanageable. 

"  The  following  division  of  time  has  been  adopted  in  our  dally 
pursuits j  viz. :  seven  and  one  half  hours  for  w^ork,  five  hours  for 
school,  two  and  one  half  hours  for  meals  and  recreaiion,  and  one 
hour  for  religious  exercises. 

*'  We  have  four  exercises  on  the  Sabbath,  The  first,  reading  of 
Scriptures;  second,  study  of  Scriptures  and  Sabbath  school  lessons; 
third,  reading  from  interesting  books  of  instruction  to  the  young; 
fourth,  lecture,  remarks,  &c.  Singing  and  pmyer  are  mingled  wish 
each  exercise,  and  the  family  join  in  the  first  and  fourth,  as  also  in 
tiie  daily  devotions.  One  exercise  each  Sabbath  m  conducted  by 
the  assistant  superintend  em  —  the  remaining  three  by  the  superin- 
tendent* 

"^^  The  hours  allotted  to  work  have  thus  far  been  occupied  in 
"nialfffl^the  various  articles  needed  in  the  institution  —  as  jackets, 
pants,  sjifrtif^tockings,  caps,  bedsteads,  beds,  sheets,  comfortables, 
pillows,  &c.,  StS^i^^  in  cooking,  wai*hing,  ironing,  and  all  other 
necessary  house  worlfci^'  nearly  all  of  which,  both  for  the  school 
and  family  departments,  h?r&^»een  done  by  the  boys  j  who  have  also 
completed  enough  of  the  abo^^amed  articles  for  present  u.se,  bo- 
sides  quite  a  stock  which  is  on  hantt  for  future  use*  Some  10  or  1*2 
of  the  boy  a  are  now  employed  from  5  to  7  hours  per  day  in  garden- 
ing, upon  the  '  Dexter  Asylum  Farm,^  about  three  fourtlis  of  a  mile 
distant  from  our  institution, 

"  The  day  school  has  been  attended  with  encouraging  results.  Of 
the  number  received,  11  could  neither  rea^  nor  write,  and  a  majority 
of  the  remainder  could  read  but  indilTereutly*  All  but  two  are  able 
now  to  read  with  us  in  the  Scriptures,  as  is  ou**  custom  at  our  daily 
devotions;  and  the  majority  are  making  commendable  improvement 
in  writing,  arithmetic,  geograpiiy,  &c.  The  text  books  and  course 
adopted  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  public  sohools  of 
the  city, 

**  Our  discipline  is  chiefly  moral  rather  than  physical,  and  from  the 
commencement  we  have  endeavored  to  preserve,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, a  system  of  what  perhaps  might  properly  be  termed  *  family  dis- 
cipline"'^—  causing  each  one  to  feel  that  be  has  a  personal  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  all  the  boys,  and,  in  fact,  in"  all  other  matters  which 
concern  us  genemlly.  We  ^rive  to  instil  the  feeling  that  all  things 
used  in  common  belong  to  them,  and  that  they  have  an  iuter'..st  la 
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"Priwcktoh,  Febraary  13,  1851. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  — 

"  Your  welcome  letter  came  to  hand  this  day,  and  brought 
you  vividly  to  our  minds,  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
last  summer.  Your  reports  are  now  the  weapons  with  which  I  have 
to  battle  the  cause  against  those  that  try  to  abandon  the  object  on 
account  of  the  cost. 

"  It  is  now  that  your  reports,  and  those  from  the  House  of  Refuge, 
come  in  play,  with  the  statistics  so  well  arranged  and  concise.  The 
plan  that  is  adopted  and  approved  by  the  government  is  a  centre  build- 
ing and  wings.  The  wings  125  feet  long  and  50  wide.  The  inte- 
rior of  them  like  your  plan,  with  an  area  of  13  to  14  feet  on  the  sides, 
and  10  at  the  ends.  So  far  very  good.  The  building  (the  centre) 
will  be  three  stories ;  wings  like  yours.  It  is,  to  my  eye,  of  suitable 
proportions,  and  will  be  a  credit  and  ornament  to  the  state.  I  am 
obliged  for  the  information  respecting  the  fastening,  and  will  consult 
with  our  architect.  We  have  the  lightest  and  simplest  door  I  have 
seen  any  where,  for  our  cells,  and  a  strong  fastening  that  cannot  be 
picked,  which  I  cannot  well  describe.  We  have  contracted  for  all 
the  work.  Sincerely  yours, 

"Thomas  Lavender." 

"Pbinceton,  May  16,  1851. 

"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  received  your  note  some  days  since,  and  should  have 
answered  sooner,  but  have  been  engaged  with  my  farm  and  J^itr^ 
House  of  Refuge.  There  is  not  much  to  say  since  your  jasTt'  notice 
of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  your  annual  report.  ^)h€only  remark 
that  I  can  give  you  is,  that  it  is  progressing.  Wc'have  all  the  foun- 
dations of  centre  building  and  west  wing  ta  *iVie  surface,  and  some 
above  —  laid  with  three  vaults,  for  fuel  aiid  stores —  finished  and  cov- 
ered in  ;  they  project  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  Some  of  our  foun- 
dation walls  are  as  high  as  9  feet  to  the  surface,  and  down  to  5.  We 
have  already  laid  over  1300  perches  of  stone,  besides  brick  for  vaults. 
We  arc  working  upon  the  first  Appropriation,  which  I  think  will  bring 
it  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  table,  when  the  commissioners  will  notify 
the  contractors  that  the  sum  appropriated  is  exhausted,  and  if  they 
conclude  to  go  on,  it  will  be  at  their  own  risk.  That  was  the  condi- 
tion on  which  we  commenced  the  work  this  spring.  The  opposition 
were  not  able  to  carry  their  bill  to  abandon  —  the  two  houses  disa- 
greeing ;  the  senate  passing  a  bill,  with  $30,000,  to  go  on,  the  lower 
house  passing  a  bill  to  abandon  and  sell  the  material ;  and  thus  it 
was  left.  We  continue  to  act  under  the  law  as  passed  the  previous 
session.  I  think  it  will  be  continued,  as  far  as  the  centre  and  one  wing 
are  concerned,  and  when  it  gets  into  operation,  with  an  influential 
board  of  managers  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  state,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty. 

"  It  will  be  retarded  a  year,  and  the  cause  will  sufiV.  *  for  that 
time.    1  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  all  for  the  best.     The  friends  of 
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the  cause  do  not  let  a  single  conviction  of  juveniles  pass  without  show* 
ing  ihe  necessity  of  such  an  ijisiitutiont  and  1  have  noliced  more  of 
the  kinti  lately  than  for  years  past  1  believe  it  to  be  a  just  and  right- 
eous cause,  and  must  prevail ;  difficulties  seetn  to  vanish  as  we 
proceed.  1  remain  yours  truly, 

"  Thomas  La  VENDEE." 


Letter  coitceming  Hou^e  of  Refuge  in   Washington^  D.  C. 

''  WASBiKQToif,  December  5,  1850. 
*^  Dear  Friend,  — 

**  Id  the  Courier  of  yesterday  it  is  stated  that 


have  offered  a  lot  of  land,  and  §10,000  in  money »  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  or  to  the  United  Slates,  for  the  e  feet  ion  of  a  House 
of  Refuge*  Yours  trnlvt 

*^G/J,  F-  Bryaht.'' 


Chicitmati  House  of  Refuge, 

"CikcinkatIt  Mfly  IS,  I85L 
^*  Dear  Sir,— 

"Your  request  for  the  documents  connected  with  our  insti- 
tution is  cheerfully  complied  with*  I  send  you  a  copy  of  our  rules 
and  regulations,  together  with  a  copy  of  ihe  address  at  the  opening. 
We  have  not  yet  published  an  annual  report,  as  we  have  been  in 
gration  only  about  mx  months.  \Ye  have  now  87  in  mates ,  69  boys 
lirls.  We  are  succeeding  quite  as  well  as  we  expected. 
^ppJ^^Hjiuire  any  further  information  than  that  furnished  by 
go^jjave  the  pleasure  to  send  you,  1  shall  be  happy 
and  r^^*<%^j^^especlfuily, 

Should  you  'WyJ^^^^^^^^ **  Rurus  Hvbbaej*^  Supetmlendenl" 
luments  I^IISLii*^. 


the  documents 

to  furnish  it  by  lelte, 


^TIABIES,  &G, 


COERESPONDENCE   ON  ^^^^™«'y  ».  ««»• 

" pBOTiDEii<"'<^'^it)^  inembers 

"Dear  Sir,—  f„„n,  of  8lh  instant.    One  oTIKji 

» I  have  your  favor  <>'  »'"       m  be  in  sessioiT  .rt«r 
of  the  General  Assembly  tells  me  they  w  T 

Prison,  (County  Ja",i  ""    ,p  ^  „ 

fer  with  the  commmee  on  Tues^iay^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Makton." 
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when  we  have  our  establisliment  dofie»  and  the  lands  well  graded, 
we  shall  have  the  best  mMtiluiionf  for  die  rnoaey  eipended,  that  can 
be  found  in  this  or  any  olher  country, 

*'  Yours  truly, 

"  Amos  PiLSBuaT,*' 


<'  AutAMT,  Much  Sa,  1850. 

*'  My  Dear  Sir,  — 

**  Your  letter  some  weeks  since,  together  with  the  package 
of  re  port  3 »  came  safely  to  hand*  I  had  the  name  of  the  members  of 
each  house  written  upon  the  reports^and  took  them  totlie  State  House 
aod  saw  ihem  delivered.  Lieutenant  Governor  Patterson  desired  me 
to  remember  him  kindly  to  you.  The  reports  appeared  to  be  very 
acceptable.  I  shall  setid  yoti  with  this  a  slip  from  a  newspaper,  con* 
taining  the  names  of  the  senators  and  members  of  the  Assembly ,  so 
that  should  you  wish  to  write  to  any  of  them^  dow  or  hereafter,  you 
will  have  their  address. 

"In  regard  to  our  little  establishment,  w^e  are  moving  along  much 
as  we  used  to  do  at  Weathersfield,  except  that  the  short  sentences 
trouble  me ;  but  the  public  seem  to  think  well  of  the  management ^ 
discipline, ^, ;  so  1  suppose  I  ought  to  be  satisfied, 

**  Our  reports  are  not  printed.  I  regret  the  delay  ;  but  the  board 
of  supervisors  directed  that  w^e  should  have  plates  showing  the  ground 
plan  of  the  building,  together  with  each  story  or  section  sepamtely, 
with  a  view  or  picture  of  the  main  buildings,  as  also  a  history  of  the  be- 
ginning and  progress  of  the  establishment;  and  the  commissioners^ — 
to  obtain  the  plates  for  the  above,  and  also  for  the  chairman  to  find 
time  to  comply  wilh  the  direction  of  the  board  —  have  caused  the  delay* 
We  hope,  however^  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April,  to  be  abb  to 
furnish  you  with  a  copy*  Truly  your  friend, 

*^AmOS    PlLSBTJEY. 

*'  P.  S*    They  are  building  a  Penitentiary  at  Syracuse,  just  like  ourg. 

From  the  AUan^  Argus, 

*^  A  Visit  to  the  pErciTENTUET.  ^ — We  regret  that  wo  were  una* 
ble  to  take  part  in  the  excursion  to  ihe  Penitentiary » to  which,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  common  council,  the  officers  of  the  state  departments, 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  distinguished  strangers^and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  were  invited*  The  excursion  was,  we  learn,  a 
very  pleasant  one,  the  review  of  the  premises  most  satisfactory 
and  gratifying  ;  as  was  also,  though  in  a  different  fashion,  the 
repast  which  Mr.  Ptlsbury,  the  superintendent,  spread  before  the 
guests.  The  interchange  of  speeches  and  sentiments  was,  of  course, 
not  forgotten.  We  gather  from  the  Knickerbocker's  report  of  the 
proceedings  a  gratifying  incident :  — 

*' '  Mr*  Dodge,  of  Birmingham,  now  of  New  York,  being  called  on 
for  a  few  remarks,  stated  that  he  had  visited  nearly  at!  the  Prisons  in 
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the  old  world,  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  Albany  Penitentiary 
was  the  Model  Prison  of  the  world.' 

"  Eight  years  ago,  we  believe  it  is,  since  a  lady  visited  the  Prisons 
and  Almshouses  of  this  county,  and  exposed  a  condition  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  magistracy,  and  of  debasement  and  suffering  in  the  pris- 
oners, that  called  down  upon  our  city  a  sentence  of  universal  con- 
demnation. But  the  evil  was  no  sooner  exposed  than  our  citizens 
took  steps  to  rectify  it ;  and  eight  years  after  our  system  was  pro- 
nounced the  opprobrium  of  the  state,  one  of  our  institutions  is  pro- 
claimed by  another,  who  has  extended  his  visitations  into  nearly  all 
the  Prisons  of  the  old  world,  to  present  a  system  of  discipline  not 
equalled  in  the  whole  range  of  institutions  from  Lisbon  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  Newgate  to  the  gates  of  Gibraltar. 

"  We  notice,  in  the  Syracuse  Journal  of  Tuesday,  a  report  from  the 
Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  George  Geddes,  Benjamin  J.  Cowlcs,  H. 
G.  Andrews,  George  Comstock,  John  Townsend,  and  E.  T.  Hayden, 
(architect,)  to  the  supervisors  of  Onondaga  county,  stating  that  they 
had  visited  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  of  which  they  speak  highly,  and 
advising  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Onondaga  county  to  abandon 
the  site  chosen  by  it,  and  select  a  new  one,  at  a  distance  from  the 
city,  and  embracing  an  area  of  10  or  12  acres —  like  the  Albany 
institution.  Mr.  Cheney,  of  the  Onondaga  board,  speaks  of  the  disci- 
pline of  Captain  Pilsbury  as  '  perfect  —  every  thing  in  its  place,  and 
every  man  in  his  place.' 

*^  Acknowledgments  of  this  character,  from  quarters  which  em- 
brace so  wide  a  source  of  observation  and  comparison,  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  very  capable  head  of  the  institution,  and  to  our 
citizens  generally." 

From  the  Albany  Journal, 

"  We  indorse  every  word  which  the  Argus  says  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  Captain  Pilsbury  :  — 

"  '  The  Albany  Pemtentiary.  — Yesterday,  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  mayor  and  common  council,  and 
citizens,  with  Professor  Johnston  and  other  gentlemen  from  abroad, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  this  establishment. 

"'At  5  P.M.,  the  party  started  in  sleighs,  and  arriving  at  the 
Penitentiary,  were  received  by  Mr.  Pilsbury,  the  able  and  accom- 
plished superintendent,  and  by  him  and  his  assistants  conducted 
through  the  establishment. 

** '  We  need  not  say  that,  in  all  its  parts,  they  expressed  their 
unqualified  approval  and  admiration.  In  its  plan,  arrangement,  and 
extent ;  the  beauty  of  its  grounds  and  location ;  the  fine  architectural 

taste  displayed  in  the  structure, and  its  admirable  adaptation 

to  its  purposes ;  the  air'mess  and  completeness  of  its  working  apart- 
ments ;  the  neatness  of  its  cells  ;  its  chapel ;  the  regard  to  the  health 
and  well-directed  labor  of  the  inmates ;  and  the  order  and  cleanliness 
throughout,  —  it  is  a  model  establishment,  of  which  our  county  and 
city  may  be  justly  proud. 
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"  *  The  number  of  convicts  now  within  the  walls  of  the  Peniten* 
tiary  is  about  two  hundred  ;  and  the  avails  of  their  labor  will  liere* 
after,  it  is  believed,  meet  its  expenses* 

"  '  After  partaking  of  an  enieriEiinment,  served  up  in  a  very  hand- 
some manner,  in  the  apartments  of  the  superintendent,  the  party  took 
leave. 

"'The  county  waa  fortunate  in  their  building  commitree,  under 
whose  auspices  this  large  and  noble  structure  was  planned  and  car- 
ried forward  to  completion  a  year  or  two  since.  It  has  not  been  less 
fortunate  in  its  superintendent,  to  whose  skill  and  experience  it  was 
so  much  indebted  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  to  whose 
able  and  judicious  management  it  owes  its  practical  superiority.  Mr* 
Pilsbury  has  no  superior  in  this  country,  in  the  qualities  adapted 
to  his  responsible  position ;  and  no  Penitentiary  combines  in  a 
happier  manner  than  this  ihe  humanities,  as  well  as  the  practical 
utility,  of  a  perfect  Prison  discipline.' " 


F^om  the  Albany  Exprtss. 

"The  Penitentiary, — On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  mayor  and 
common  council,  accompanied  by  the  state  officers,  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  tlie  legislature,  and  several  of 
our  citizens,  paid  the  Penitentiary  a  visit.  Having  arrived  on  the 
ground,  whither  they  had  been  taken  in  Doxter*s  sleighs,  they  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  very  gentlemanly  superintendent.  Captain 
Pi  Is  bury.  After  a  short  time  passed  in  agreeable  converse  between 
the  diflTerent  gentlemen  in  attendance.  Captain  P,  signified  his  readi* 
ness  to  conduct  them  through  the  different  apartments  of  the  Prison, 
The  first  room  visited  was  the  chair- bottom  manufactory ;  the  next 
the  basket  manufactory ;  ihcn  into  the  establishment  where  the  con- 
victs were  covering  bottles  with  witlow  twigs;  and  so  into  the  ware 
room,  where  were  large  quantities  of  the  articles  just  spoken  of.  AU 
these  apartments  were  as  neat  as  the  rooms  of  a  Shaker  village, 
(which  are  said  to  be  the  neatest  ever  met  with,)  were  well  warmed, 
and  exhibited  an  air  of  comfort  which  must  in  part  relieve  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  criminals  incarcerated  within  their  walla, 

"  The  whole  company  then  passed  into  the  main  building,  exam* 
ining  the  cells  for  both  males  and  females,  the  hospitals  for  both 
sexea,  the  chapel,  the  work  room  of  the  females,  the  store  rooms,  the 
kitchen,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  establishment  \  and  it  need 
not  be  said  that  they  were  highly  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
every  thing  which  met  their  view*  All  admitted  that  there  was  no 
Penitentiary  or  Prison  in  the  state  which  equalled  it  in  point  of  man- 
agement, arrangement,  and  discipline,  and  that  they  never  had  visited 
one  which  seemed  so  admirably  conducted  in  every  feature  and 
respect 

*^  After  the  inspection  had  been  gone  through  with,  the  company 
were  introduced  to  ihe  lady  of  the  superintendent,  who  received  them 
with  cordiaiilyi  in  the  aportments  of  the  main  building,  occupied  by 
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Captain  P.  as  a  residence.  After  a  short  respite,  the  guests  were 
feasted  in  the  apartments  below. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  assemblages  that  we  arc  not  apt  to  meet, 
and  therefore  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  those  present  As  for  Captain 
Pilsbury,  we  but  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  ope  present  on  this 
occasion,  or  every  one  who  ever  visited  the  Penitentiary,  when  we 
say  that  he  has,  without  exception,  the  Model  Prison  of  this  state. 
To  his  own  personal  attention  and  supervision  are  our  citizens  in- 
debted for  the  same,  and  to  him  may  we  award  that  praise  which 
is  his  due. 

"  There  are  now  about  200  persons  confined  in  the  Penitentiary, 
and  it  is  thought  that  they  will,  by  their  labor,  very  nearly  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  same  for  the  present  year." 


Maryland  Penilentiary. 

**  Baltimore,  May  6,  1831. 

" Dear  Sir,— 

**  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2d,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
directors  of  this  institution  made  only  a  brief  business  statement  of 
the  affairs  thereof,  last  fall,  to  the  executive  of  the  slate,  on  account 
of  our  legislature's  having  changed  its  sessions  from  annual  to  bien- 
nial. This  report,  in  consequence  of  the  legislature's  not  meeting 
last  winter,  has  never  been  printed,  and  therefore  we  have  had  none 
to  send  to  any  of  the  Prisons,  or  Prison  associations,  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

^^  In  regard  to  our  Sabbath  school,  we  have  none  at  this  time  among 
the  males,  and  no  regular  one  among  the  females.  We  arc  visited, 
however,  every  Sablmth,  by  an  association  of  Quaker  ladies,  who 
diligently  instruct  the  female  convicts  in  lessons  of  morality,  honesty, 
religion,  and  also  in  the  jirimary  branches  of  an  English  education, 
as  far  as  they  ar(J  able  to  do  it.  The  males  are  regularly  visited  by 
ministers  of  several  religious  denominations,  who  have  their  classes 
among  them.  Conspicnoua  among  these  ministers  stands  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wm.  E.  Wyatt,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  has  a 
large  class,  to  whoso  mental,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  he 
most  sedulously  devotes  himself.  Every  prisoner,  male  or  female, 
who  desires  pastoral  visits  or  religious  instruction,  is  always  gratified  ; 
and  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  '  Christian  friends,'  to  whom  you 
make  reference,  are  making  their  visits  quite  useful  to  the  unfortu 
nate  inmates  of  this  Prison. 

"  With  great  respect,  I  am,  sir, 

^^  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant 

"  Isaac  M.  Denson,  Warden.'^^ 
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Georgia  Penitentiary, 

"Dear  Sir, — 

"  1  received  your  Iclter  a  few  days  since,  requesting  a  copy, 
or,  rather,  the  last  reports  of  the  Penittintiary  and  Lunatic  Asylum. 
I  have  enclosed  one  of  the  Penhentinry  reports  !o  you,  and  have 
requested  Dr,  Greene,  the  superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  to 
send  you  one  of  his,  which  he  promised  to  do-^  and  no  doubt  will.  I 
would  be  very  thankful  to  you  for  copies  of  those  documents  you 
mentioned  sending  me  ;  likewise  the  rules  governing  your  State 
Prison  at  Charlestown.  I  wrote  on,  last  year,  to  the  warden,  for  hia 
discipline  governing  the  institution  ;  but  presume  that  he  never  re- 
ceived my  letter,  as  I  have  received  no  answer, 
"  Yours  with  regard, 

"  Wm.  W-  WlLLUMSON,  P,  K.  G.  R" 


Coptf  of  a  Letter  to  Laurin  Dtwet/^  Esq,^  Warden  of  the  Penilm' 
tianj^  Columbus^  Ohio. 

**BoBTO»,  Pebrnjiry  28^  1851, 

« My  Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  have  just  received  your  special  report.  It  makes  me 
regret  the  more  that  I  was  absent  when  you  was  in  Boston*  I  have 
read  the  report  with  much  interesi ;  and  as  !t  is  said  a  good  writer  is 
known  by  his  conclusion,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  your  special 
report,  jio  far  as  I  understand  the  subject.  You  say,  in  your  con- 
clusion, pp,  30,  31,  and  32 »  '  Without  mental  enlargement  there 
can  be  no  foundation  on  which  to  rear  a  mora!  superstructure.' 
Again,  *  The  appointment  of  teachers,  (i.  o.,  in  Pcnttentiarios,)  to  give 
instruction  m  the  bmnches  of  a  common  school  education^'*  -  .  -  ♦ 
*  would  be  of  unquestionable  utility/ 

*Mn  confirmation  of  these  views,  I  agree  with  you  and  the  author 
of  Prison  Discipline  in  America,  who  says  no  one  improvement  in 
Penitentiaries,  which  has  ever  been  made,  is  more  important  than 
this;   not  even  the  solitary  night  room. 

*'  Again  you  say,  *  An  indiscnminaie  and  loo  frequent  use  of  the 
pardoning  power  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated.'  So  far  as  I  know, 
from  all  thai  1  have  seen,  this  is  true.  All  writers  on  the  pardoning 
power  agree  in  this, 

**  You  also  say, '  When  convicts  are  discharged,  more  ample  pro- 
vision for  them  should  be  provided.'    1  am  sure  of  this. 

""  In  that  report,  (i.  e,»  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary,) you  say,  finally,  ^  I  also  suggested  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing a  House  of  Reformation  ,  ,  ,  .  for  boys ;  1  here  earnestly  renew 
the  suggestion  for  your  consideration.^  I  pray  you  never  to  cease  to 
give  the  result*?  of  your  experience  and  observation  on  this  subject, 
till  the  object  is  accomplished. 

"  I  understand  the  governor  of  Ohio  has  recommended  this  measure 
to  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  legislature.    The  States  of 

YY2 
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Maine  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  are  moving  strong- 
ly on  this  subject.  We  have  just  made  plans  for  Maine,  which  have 
been  accepted  and  approved,  for  a  state  institution  for  300  juvenile 
delinquents,  at  Portland. 

"  TIjc  State  of  New  Jersey  ordered  a  plan,  which  they  have  adopt- 
ed so  fur  as  the  dormitories  and  areas  in  the  winjrs  are  concerned. 
The  plan  we  have  just  furnished  for  the  State  of  Maine  is  the  most 
studied,  economical,  and  convenient  that  I  have  seen.  We  have  just 
finished  the  drawings,  and  whether  you  regard  economy,  conven- 
ience, security,  supervision,  light,  sunlight,  air,  distribution,  concen- 
tration, or  extension,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  very  good. 

"  Truly  and  respectfully  your  friend." 


"  Ohio  Pexitentiabt,  April  29,  1850. 
"  Dear  Sir,  — 

"  In  your  favor  of  the  15th  of  May  last,  you  offered  to  send 
me,  *  if  T  would  direct  the  way,'  a  ground  view  and  elevation  of  the 
Boston  New  Jail ;  a  legislative  document  containing  the  proceedings 
of  Massachusetts  concerning  the  State  Farm  for  Juvenile  Delinquents ; 
also  the  Reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  from  No.  1  to  23, 
inclusive.  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  those  engravings  and 
documents  for  my  private  use,  and  I  think  if  you  will  leave  them  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Tappan,  of  Boston,  I  shall  be  sure  to  get 
them.  I  reside  at  Ravenna,  Portage  county,  when  I  am  at  home,  at 
which  place  Mr.  Tappan  has  a  son,  who  often  receives  pcickagcs  and 
boxes  from  his  father. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  Laurin  Dewey. 
"  P.  S.     The  first  opportunity  I  have  I  will  send  you  a  new  book, 
just  issued  from  the  Cincinnati  press —  Memorials  of  Prison  Life,  by 
Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  edited  by  B.  F.  Teffl,  D.  D." 


Letter  from  loioa. 

"  Iowa  Penitentiabt,  February  20,  1850. 
"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  Having  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Peni- 
tentiary, by  the  legislature,  and  finding  the  institution  in  a  new  and 
unfinished  condition,  and  entirely  destitute  of  any  established  busi- 
ness rules,  regulations,  or  order,  and  having  received  a  copy  of  your 
24th  Annual  Report,  of  May  last,  through  the  politeness  of  General 
Dodge,  our  senator  in  Congress,  and  learning  through  it,  that  the 
convict  labor  of  the  Charlestown  Prison,  in  your  state,  produces  more 
profit  to  the  state  than  any  other  Prison  in  the  United  States,  and 
believing  that  it  comes  as  near  to  what  Penitentiaries  are  designed  to 
be,  and  a  place  where  the  evil  habits  and  practices  of  mankind  can 
be  corrected  at  their  own  expense,  I  wish  you  to  inform  me  at  what 
branch  of  business  they  are  employed  generally  ;  whether  they  are 
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worked  by  contract  or  by  the  slate  ;  together  with  such  other  infor- 
raation  as  you  may  deem  exile u fated  to  aid  and  assist  me  in  the 
humane  Ireaiment  and  management  of  the  unfortunate  men  under  my 
charge.  By  so  doing,  you  will  lay  me  tinder  many  and  lasting  obli- 
gations. 1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours. 

*'  A-  H.  HASKELLt 

"  Suptrinttndeni  of  Iowa  Peniteniiartf,^'* 


C0ERE3P0NT>ENCE  CONCEKmNQ  ASYLUMS   FOR  THE  IKSAN5. 

Original  Inquiries  amceming  the  Necesnfp  of  a  Second  Stats 

Lunatic  Hospital  in  MassachusrMs. 

"BoBTOir,  July  17, 1848. 
"  Dear  Sir,— 

^"^  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, on  the  subject  of 'Insanity/  (of  which  you  have  been  apprised 
by  a  personal  interview,)  it  was  voted  that  I  should  address  a  few 
questions  to  yourself  and  others,  in  order  that,  from  your  knowledge 
and  experience  on  this  subject,  they  may  be  assisted  in  the  discharge 
of  the  important  duties  assigned  them*  And  as  the  committee  will 
hold  another  meeting  on  the  lat  day  of  August  next,  they  would  be 
pleased  to  have  your  answer  before  that  time, 

"  With  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Charles  Edward  Cook,'* 

''  L  From  your  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  this 
commonwealth,  do  you  think  that  further  provision  is  necessary  for 
their  care  and  improvement  ? 

'*  2,  rr  so,  whether  by  an  enlargement  of  the  present  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  one  ? 

'•^  3*  If  a  new  one  is  to  be  erected,  in  what  part  of  the  commonwealth 
shotiTd  you  advise  its  location,  and  the  size  thereof,  with  the  reasons 
therefor  ? 

*'  4,  Would  yoti  reccommend  a  Hospital  in  conned  ion  with  the 
present  one,  for  the  reception  of  cases  in  all  stages  of  insr^nity  ?  or  a 
classification  of  supposed  cumbles  in  one  and  incumbles  in  the  other? 
or  one  for  native  and  the  other  for  foreign  born,  with  officers  from 
that  class  of  citizens  ? 

"  5.  Do  you  know  of  any  defects  in  the  present  laws  touching  the 
commitment,  custody,  and  discharge  of  the  insane,  that  should  in 
your  opinion  be  amended  ?    If  so,  wherein  ? 

**  6-  What  are  the  supposed  advantages  to  the  patients  being  placed 
within  Hospitals,  over  that  of  remaining  with  their  friends  and  in  town 
Almshouses,  as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  cures  effected  and  other- 
wise ? 

»*  7.  Will  you  please  express  your  opinion  generally  upon  any 
subject  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  questions,  having  reference  to 
this  important  matter  ?  '* 
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**  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  March  13, 1851. 
"  Dear  Sir,— 

'^  I  hereto  annex  a  statement  of  the  average  cost  of  board 
per  week  of  patients  in  this  institution,  for  9  successive  years. 

Ycazv.  Now  of  Pitients.  Cort  per  week. 

1841-2,       101  83  26 

1842-3,        109  3  22 

1843-4,        105  3  23 

1844-5,        115  2  95 

1845-6,        126  3  25 

1846-7,        142  2  85 

1847-8,        173  2  68 

1848-9,        202  2  30 

1849-50, 206  2  55 

"You  will  observe  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  expense  pro 
rata,  as  the  number  of  patients  increase.  The  cost  is  varied  some 
years  by  an  extra  outlay  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars  for  repairs,  bed- 
ding, &c. 

"  The  number  of  patients  now  are  more  than  double  the  number 
in  1842,  while  the  increase  of  salaries  is  not  more  than  25  per  cent. 
This  will  account  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  allowed  for  board 
between  the  last  and  former  years.       Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Sumner  Crosby.'' 

From  a  Correspondent, 

"Valuable  names  of  gentlemen  in  Nova  Scotia  favorable  to  the 
erection  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane :  — 
"  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston. 
"  Hon.  J.  B.  Uniacke. 

"  Hon.  Wm.  Young,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
"  Hon.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Halifax. 
"  Hon.  Alexander  Stewart 
"  Dr.  William  Gregor. 
"John  E.  Fairbanks,  Esq. 
"  J.  J.  Sawyer." 

Preliminari/  Letter  on  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  Missouri. 

DT  Vallet,  Cole  Couw 
MiBBOCRi,  July  10, 1845. 


"  Shadt^  Vallet,  Cole  Couwtt,  ) 


"  Prison  Discipline  Society,  Boston,  ■ 

"  Your  society  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  me  the 
Annual  Reports  of  its  board  of  managers.  For  this  I  return  them  my 
thanks.  They  are  most  excellent  works,  and  have  done  a  vast  deal 
of  good  in  the  United  States.  A  few  of  us  are  endeavoring  to  have 
an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  established  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  have 
great  hopes  of  succeeding  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly.     I  send  you,  by  the  same  mail  which  conveys  this  letter,  a 
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printed  commumcation  which  I  mada  to  the  last  Bession^  It  was 
published  also  In  severaJ  newspapers.  I  do  not  intend  lo  ceaae  my 
exerlionSi  until  the  great,  humane,  and  benevolent  objeci  Is  effected, 
^"^  With  the  most  sincere  regard  and  respect  for  the  benevolent 
gentlemen  of  your  society,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

*^  It  W.  WEttS." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Sirthlingj  Superinlendcni  of  f Ae 
Western  Lunatic  Astflum  of  Virgitna* 

**•  WsaTEBx  AsTLUM,  Ya^  September  S4,  1647. 

«  My  Dear  Sir,  — 

^^  I  received,  some  time  stnce^  a  letter  from  yon,  asking  my 
opinion  as  to  the  amouiil  *•  of  good  done  by  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society  or  its  reports,' 

"  So  little  attention  has  been  paid  in  Virginia  to  the  subject  of 
Prisons,  either  as  regnrds  their  coostruction  or  management,  that  I 
am  unable  to  say  any  thing  as  the  result  of  my  observation.  But 
having  been  so  fortunate  as  for  many  years  to  receive  the  reports, 
and  having  always  perused  them  with  interest,  I  take  pleasure  in 
testify ing  that  in  my  opinion  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  eiTect 
ibe  objects  at  which  they  aimed ;  and  can  but  attribute  the  absence 
of  a  proper  interest  on  the  subject  in  my  own  state  lo  the  want  of 
some  such  able  and  zealous  advocate. 

**  The  intelligence  which  has  been  communicated  through  your 
reports,  relative  to  institutions  for  ihe  insane^  has,  I  know,  been  pro- 
ducdve  of  much  good,  and  I  would  be  glad  should  your  society 
continue,  in  the  same  judicious  manner,  its  efforts  to  ameliomte  their 
condition. 

'*  Sincerely  trusting  that  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  will  long 
continue  \   that    its  reports  will  be  issued  annually  at  least,  and  be 
disseminated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country, 
"  I  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

"  Frans.  T,  Steibljxg." 


CORRESPONDENCE  CONCERNIKO  ALMSHOUSES. 

"*Nkw  RavKk,  Fcbrawy  19,  1851, 
*^ Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  have  delayed  answering  your  last  fetter,  in  order  that 
when  I  wrote  I  should  be  able  lo  say  whether  we  should  build 
an  Almshouse  at  all.  Since  the  first  vote  of  the  town,  January  27, 
we  have  had  two  town  meetings,  to  rescind  the  votes  authorizing  the 
building.  At  both,  the  town  voted  not  to  rescind,  and  yesterday  by 
874  to  651. 

"  You  will  find  enclosed  and  within  the  vote  of  the  town  respect- 
ing your  attention,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Commitlee  on  the  AlmB^ 
house  subject*  Your  obedient  servant, 

'<  H.  E,  Peck,  for  the  Committee." 
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"  '  Voted ^  That  the  thanks  of  the  town  be  tendered  to  Louis  Dwiffht, 
for  the  interest  he  has  manifested  in,  and  the  information  he  lias 
furnished  relative  to,  the  proposed  Almshouse,  and  that  the  selectmen 
be  directed  to  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  town  for  the 
sum  of  $100,  in  behalf  of  Louis  Dwight,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
trouble  and  expense.' " 

Reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Almshouse. 

The  Plan.  —  The  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing, in  November  last,  to  procure  plans  for  an  Almshouse,  and  to 
select  and  recommend  a  suitable  site,  respectfully  report, — 

"  That  early  in  December  they  advertised  for  plans,  and  on  the 
15th  of  January  received  two,  —  one  from  Mr.  Louis  Dwight,  of 
Boston,  and  one  from  Mr.  S.  M.  Stone,  of  New  Haven.  These  plans 
were,  in  their  main  feature, —  the  general  arrangement  to  secure 
economy  and  room,  —  much  alike.  In  the  details,  each  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  particular  advantages,  easily  transferable 
to  the  other,  and  which  seemed  to  them  important  Adopting  the 
elevation  and  ground  plan  of  Mr.  Stone  as  the  bc^st,  the  committee 
requested  that  gentleman  to  modify  his  interior  plans  in  some  few 
particulars,  and  to  adopt,  in  his  specifications,  iron  for  wood,  in  some 
instances,  the  latter  idea  derived  from  Mr.  Dwight. 

"  The  result  is  a  plan  of  a  building  compact  and  simple,  secure 
against  fire  and  vermin,  thoroughly  ventilated,  easily  warmed,  provid- 
ing for  the  proper  separation  of  sexes,  for  the  correction  and  seclusion 
of  offenders,  safe  and  comfortable  apartments  for  the  insane,  abundant 
room  for  in-door  work,  large  and  convenient  kitchen  and  dining 
rooms,  airy  sleeping  rooms,  and  a  suitable  chapel. 

"  The  rooms  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  inspected,  while  they 
secure  all  nccessarj^  separation  and  seclusion.  The  large  rooms  are 
so  planned  as  to  admit  of  subdivision,  if  found  necessary,  at  little 
expense  ;  and  to  be  appropriated  to  such  uses  as  experience  shall 
show  to  be  most  desirable. 

"  The  plan  provides  a  convenient  house  for  the  keeper's  family. 
The  upper  story  of  this  part  of  the  building  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date a  class  of  aged  persons,  —  such  as  we  know  sometimes  to 
need  such  provision,  —  whose  good  diameter  and  worth  forbid  us  to 
send  them  into  the  society  of  the  abandoned  creatures  to  whom  alono 
our  Almshouse  seems  now  less  dreadful  than  the  grave. 

"  The  design  consists  of  a  main  building,  52  feet  square,  four 
stories  high,  with  three-story  wings,  each  50  by  35  feet,  with  a  pro- 
jection in  front,  in  place  of  a  portico,  35  by  32  feet.  The  entire 
length  of  the  building  will  be  152  feet ;  its  greatest  depth  84  feet. 
The  outer  walls  are  to  be  of  brick,  14  inches  thick,  laid  hollow ; 
the  partition  walls  of  cells  to  be  also  of  brick,  laid  in  cement. 

"  The  building  described  will  accommodate  over  150  inmates,  with 
every  regard  to  cleanliness,  pure  air,  employment,  convenience,  secu- 
rity and  health,  and  can  be  erected  for  the  sum  of  815,000. 

"  The  committee  cannot  omit  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to 
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Louis  D wight  for  much  valuable  inrormaimii,  and  for  the  interest  he 
took  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  poinlii  which  should  be  primarily 
regarrlod  in  a  building  of  this  character* 

**  The  commiitGe  submit  here  with  the  following  votes  :  — 
^*  *  Voicd,  That  the  town  approve  and  adopt  the  plan  of  Mr  Stone, 
recommended  by  the  committee,  and  thai  be  a 

committee  to  contract  in  behalf  of  the  town,  for  the  erection  of  on 
Almshoase  on  fwitd  plan,  provided  it  can  be  done  at  a  cost  not 
exceed  i  ng  $  1 5,000, 

*^-Fa£rd,  That  the  town  treasurer  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
borrow,  when  necessary,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  per 
annuoi,  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Almshouiit^not  exceeding  in  the  wiiote  the  sum  of  $15,000^ 
and  ihtit  the  sum  of  82000  annually  be  appropriated  to  ibe  payment 
of  said  sum  of  $15,000  from  the  treasury  of  ihe  same.'' 

"  VVm.  H.  Ellis, 
'*  Elihit  Atwateb,  J  CommiUee,^* 
"  H,  E.  Peck, 
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"  7'Ae  Location.  —  After  carefully  examining  the  ground  for  a 
suitable  site,  a  majority  of  the  committee  decided  to  recommend  that 
the  building  be  located  on  the  west  side  of  West  Street,  at  a  suitable 
distance  therefrom,  south  of  Maple  Street, 

•^•^  This  spot  ia  high*  well  dmincd,  and  has  a  pleasant  aspect,  Ii  ii 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  gardens  and  barns  belonging  to 
the  town,  and  on  land  which  may,  in  a  few  years,  b*^fore  ii  will  be 
advisable  to  relinqui?ih  ihe  cultivation  of  the  present  gardens,  be 
brought  to  the  highest  condition  of  fertility,  Here  are  40  acres^  lying 
iti  one  piece,  between  West  Street  and  the  meadows,  bought  for  ibis 
express  object ;  which  is  quite  as  much  as  can  ever  bo  profitably  cul- 
tivated, and  which  ought  lo  be  approprtaled  forever  to  the  matnte* 
nance  of  our  poor. 

*'The  present  Almshouse  stands  on  a  tract  of  27  acres,  already 
enclosed  by  the  advancing  |>optilation  of  the  town,  and  which  your 
committee  think  will  bo  worth,  in  a  few  years,  from  ^iJ0,OOb  lo 
$50/000  for  house  lots.  It  cannot  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  40 
acri?s,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Afmshonso.  To  occupy  it  permanent^ 
ly  for  such  purpose  would  only  servo  to  prevent  an  increase  of  popu* 
lation  in  that  neighborhood,  and  sacrilicc  the  value  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  from  a  populous  neighborhood »  In 
the  view  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  the  present  site  has  no 
recommendation  over  the  proposed  site,  in  econoniy  of  construction! 
in  convenience  for  any  purpose  of  the  establishment,  in  health  fulness, 
in  proximity  to  business*  or  (or  any  other  important  reason,  while  its 
maintenance  involves  a  total  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  town  in 
respect  to  its  future  growth  and  the  increased  value  of  its  properly. 

'*  Your  committee  therefore  rocomrnend  the  pa&iage  of  the  follow* 
ing  vote  ;  — 

•*  ^  Voied^  That  the  committee  appointed  to  coniract  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  an  Almshouse  be  directed  to  locate  the  . 
west  side  of  West  Street,  on  land  belonging  to  the  town.* 

'•  ElIHU  AtwATEB,  \  punmrniiii^n 

"  H.  E.  Peck.         ]  ^'^^""""^ 

To  the  Mayor  of  Wilmington^  Delaware. 

«*fio8TOV,  Joly  25,  1880. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,— 

^^  We  learn  by  the  papers  that  the  Almshouse  in  Wfl. 
mington  has  been  burnt.  As  we  have  given  much  attention  to  thtt 
construction  of  buildings  of  this  description  of  late,  in  which  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  convenience,  economy,  classificstioiip 
8uper\'ision,  employment,  restraint,  correction,  humanity,  instnietioa, 
light,  heat,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  health,  and  extension,  we  should 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  to  you  our  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  a  plan  for  a  new  Almshouse,  which  combines  more  advantages  in 
the  important  particulars  above  mentioned  than  we  have  seen  else- 
where. The  city  of  Boston  has  adopted  our  plan  of  building,  and  ia 
now  erecting  an  Almshouse  on  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  Harix)r,  for 
the  accommodation  of  1200  inmates.  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
through  a  committee  of  the  city  government,  has  procured  a  plan 
with  the  same  general  outline,  for  a  much  smaller  number  of  inmatea. 
The  city  of  Cambridge  has  done  the  same  for  the  accommodatioa  of 
200,  and  the  building  is  now  in  progress.  The  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  FIninpshirc,  Massachusetts,  have  applied  for  plans  of  Jails  and 
Workhouses.  Concord,  New  Flampshire,  has  applied  for  and  been 
furnished  with  the  plan  of  a  new  Jail.  The  States  of  Massachuaetta 
and  Rhode  Island  have  applied  for  and  been  furnished  with  plans  for 
the  extension  of  their  State  Prisons,  involving  an  expense  of  more  than 
8100,000.  The  city  of  Boston  is  now  erecting  a  Jail,  for  the  county 
of  SutFoIk,  and  we  have  recently  furnished  a  plan  to  Hon.  Simeon 
Draper,  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Almshouse  on 
BlackwelPs  Island,  New  York  city,  for  a  Workhouse,  to  accomnx^ 
date,  at  first.  600  inmates,  and  made  capable  of  extension  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  1500.  It  is  not  yet  decided  what  plan  will  be  adopted 
on  Black  well's  Island.  There  has  been,  as  yet,  no  meeting  of  the 
board  for  the  final  decision  of  the  question,  although  plans  of  build- 
ings have  been  called  forth,  and  nearly  all  of  them  adopted,  within 
18  months.  They  combine,  in  their  great  outline,  the  important 
features  of  construction  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and 
so  far  as  the  plans  have  been  subject  to  remark,  criticism,  and  obser- 
vation, they  aR^  much  approved.  Yesterday,  the  commissioners  from 
New  Jersey  were  here,  concerning  a  new  House  of  Refuge  for  in* 
venile  Delinquents,  in  that  state,  and  we  expect  them  back  in  a  few 
days  to  mature  n  plan  for  said  House.  It  will  give  us  pleasurs  to 
sene  you  in  making  plans  for  a  new  Almshouse,  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware  Your  obedient  servant^ 
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CORRESPONDEKCB  ON  COUNTY   PEIS0N8* 

To  a  Ftknd  in  Ohio. 

**BoBTOir,  July  25,  l&SOi 

"  My  Dear  Frieod,  — 

"  I  write  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  con* 
tcmplafed  New  Prison,  in  CIcvelanH,  Ohio,  I  saw,  in  Boston,  a  few 
weeks  since,  among  the  merlical  men  assembled  with  the  superintend- 
ents of  Insane  Asylums,  a  gentleman  from  Cleveland,  a  young  physi- 
cian, who  infornied  me  that  a  New  Prison  was  to  be  built,  in  that  city, 
during  the  present  or  coming  season.  You  wil!  not  think  it  strange 
that  1  am  anxious  that  you  should  have  a  model  County  Prison  m 
Cleveland,  Mr.  G,  J*  F.  Bryant,  architect,  of  Boston,  has  been  kindly 
forwarding  and  carrying  out  plans  for  ncwly-conslrvieted  Prisons  and 
Almshouses,  on  improved  designs,  embracing  imporlanl  principles 
of  building,  viz-,  economy,  convenience,  employment,  restraint^ 
government,  classification,  instruction,  humanity » light,  heat,  venlila- 
lion,  cleanliness,  extension,  &c.,  ikc*  What  I  sliould  be  pleaded  to 
do,  therefore,  or  attempt  to  do,  is  to  lay  before  your  city  government, 
or  whoever  has  the  power  to  erect  the  building,  a  plan  for  a  New 
Jail,  in  Cleveiand,  Ohio^  embracing  the  advantages  above  specified,  in 
the  plan. 

"  Any  communication  on  the  subject  addressed  to  me,  in  Boston, 
will  receive  immediate  attention," 


"  Erie  Fenitextia:^^^  Jannaij  26,  1S50. 
^DearSir,— 

"The  commissioners  of  the  county  of  Erie  are  about  to 
commence  the  erection  of  a  New  Jail  for  said  county,  and  in  construct* 
ing  the  cells,  would  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  humanity; 
therefore  would  study  the  health  and  comfort,  as  well  as  security, 
of  those  who  may  chance  to  be  imprisoned  therein.  I  am  therefore 
inairueied  by  the  commissioners  to  ask  of  you  such  information  and 
suggestions  relative  to  the  constmction,  ventilation,  dec-,  of  the  cells, 
as  from  your  experience,  knowledge,  &c.,  you  may  be  able  to  convey 
to  them* 

*''  Judge  Lane,  of  Ohio,  to  whom  they  applied  for  similar  informa- 
tion, referred  them  to  you,  as  having  much  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  Prisons,  dec.  He  also  spoke  favorably,  I 
think,  of  a  new  invention,  called  Emerson^s  Ejecting  Ventilator,  and 
they  would  respectfully  ask  your  views  upon  the  subject,  and  desire 
you  to  send  iheili  per  mail,  if  practicable,  your  last  published  report 
on  Prison  Di^ipline ;  also  all  information  which  you  may  deem  of 
service  to  them  in  carrying  out  their  humane  designs,  and  would  b© 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience*     Whatever 
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trouble  and  expense  you  may  incur,  shall,  on  the  receipt  of  your  bill, 
be  remitted  promptly.  Please  address  to  the  '  Commmioners  of  Em 
County,  Erie  Pennitentiary.' 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  D.  McAllaster, 

"  Clerk  to  Comm  ission^MJ* 

To  D.  McAllaster^  Esq. 

"•  B08TOK,  Febnuuy  6, 1850. 

'*  My  Dear  Sir,— 

"  Yours  of   the  26th   ult.   was  received  yesterday.      ft 
would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  send  you  a  thoroughly- made  plan  \ 

of  a  Prison  for  Erie  county,  if  I  knew, 

"  1st.  The  number  of  prisoners.  \ 

"  2d.  The  class  of  prisoners,  viz.,  whether  tried  or  untried,  or  both ;  4 

males  or  females,  or  both  ;  old,  or  young  and  middle  aged,  or  all  | 

three ;  white  and  colored,  one  or  both ;  debtors  and  witnesses,  either  | 

or  both.  ' 

"  3d.  The  probable  need  of  extension. 

"  4th.  The  site  :  whether  it  is  already  selected  ;  if  so,  what  is  it ; 
how  much  land,  and  how  situated  ;  or  can  the  site  be  selected  to  suit 
the  plan  ?     The  last  I  should  prefer,  for  the  site  is  very  important. 

^*  5th.  Of  what  material  can  you  best  build  in  Erie  county,  stone 
or  brick  ;  or  are  both  easily  obtained  of  good  quality,  at  reasonable 
prices  ?  " 

"DxDHAM,  May  23,  1851. 

"  Dear  Sir,  — 

"  Your  favor  of  the  19th  instant  was  duly  received.  I  can- 
not give  you  any  interesting  information  as  yet  respecting  the  Prison 
at  Dcdham. 

"  A  part  of  the  prisoners  are  yet  at  Taunton  and  South  Boston  ; 
some  of  them  have  been  received  back  here  for  trial,  at  the  April 
term  of  the  court. 

^'  Mr.  Mann  thinks  that  any  further  moral  or  rehgious  instruction 
could  not  be  conveniently  attended  to,  until  the  Prison  is  completed, 
which  will  be  early  this  fall.  There  has  been  no  Sabbath  school 
established,  nor  morning  or  evening  prayers  ofiered,  excepting  the  ser* 
vices  on  the  Sabbath,  and  while  the  Prison  remains  in  such  an  unfin- 
ished state,  I  think  it  could  not  be  conveniently  done. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant." 

"  John  Dogoett." 

"  COKCOBD,  May  23,  1851. 
"  Dear  Sir,  — 

^*  1  must  beg  pardon  for  what  may  seem  to  you  like  negli- 
gence, by  not  answering  your  inquiries  at  an  earlier  period  ;  but  at 
the  time  of  its  reception,  the  Prison  keeper  was  absent,  and  myself 
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unwell  \  consequently,  your  letter  got  mislaid  among  other  papers^ 
flrid  escaped  my  notice  until  this  morning, 

**  You  ask,  in  iho  first  place,  what  are  the  meaos  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  in  the  Prison  tinder  our  care  ? 

"  The  county  commissioners  provide  a  Bible  for  every  room,  and 
to  tboae  who  desire  to  read  much,  we  often  carry  papers ;  nnd  such 
books  as  we  think  proper  for  ihem  to  read,  visitors  and  friends 
sometimes  carry ;  we  also  give  a  word  of  good  advice,  which  by 
some  has  been  kindly  received,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  olhera 
rejected. 

*'  These  are  the  only  means  which  have  ever  been  provided  for 
either  moral  or  religious  improvement  to  ihose  who  are  confined. 
We  have  two  poor  dependent  creatures,  who  have  been  here  several 
years;  one  insane,  (a  colored  man,)  the  other  idiotic,  (a  white  man.) 
They  have  both  very  much  improved  since  we  became  acquainted 
with  them,  both  having;,  in  latter  time^,  been  able  to  wa!k  the  street 
at  their  pleasure,  and  attend  church.  The  white  man  attends 
very  regularly*  The  colored  man  has  been  quite  unwell  this  winter, 
and  consequently  not  aa  sane  as  formerly,  and  not  ab!e  to  aUend 
church-  These  are  the  only  persons  at  present  in  Prison.  One 
remarkable  fact,  which  I  must  mention,  is,  that  we  have  had  but  one 
person  committed  here  during  the  last  three  months,  and  that  one 
remaining  about  three  days  —  a  circumstance  which  has  not  happened 
1)0 fore  during  the  eight  years  we  have  been  here,  there  never  having 
been  so  long  a  lime  as  the  present  when  we  have  not  had  a  convict 
confined ;  and  I  should  be  most  happy  could  I  know  that  all  other 
Prisons  were  as  destitute.  Work  is  never  required  of  the  prisoners 
here.  "^  Yoara  respectfully,  and  in  haste, 

**  L,  W.  ST4FLES," 


"  NEWBURTPoaT,  May  15,  185  U 

*' Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, — 

"Yours  of  the  12th  instant  is  l>efore  me,  and  I  hasten  to 
answer  the  questions  proposed.  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I 
would  respectfully  say  that  the  Bible  furnished  by  the  county,  reli- 
gious tracts,  copies  of  the  Sailor's  Magazine,  and  religious  books 
which  are  furnished  by  myself,  are  the  only  meaiii  of  instruction  fur* 
nished  for  the  prisoners  under  my  care.  We  have  no  Sabbath  school* 
The  pastors  of  the  churches  in  town  have  been  invited  by  me  to  visit 
the  Prison,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the 
prisoners,  and  occasionally  ihey  visit  the  Prison.  I  make  it  a  special 
duty  to  advise  all  my  prisoners,  upon  their  diBcharge,  to  conduct 
soberly  and  honestly,  and  in  almost  all  cases  receive  a  promise  from 
them  that  they  will 

"  We  have  no  daily  religious  services  in  the  Prison*  It  would 
afford  me  great  pleasure  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative; 
but  our  Prison  is  so  small  there  is  no  convenience  for  such  services. 
There  is  no  work  performed  in  the  Prison,  of  course,  aa  we  have  but 
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six  rooms  used  for  the  coDfinement  of  prisoners,  the  Prisoa  being 
one  of  the  smallest,  I  believe,  in  the  commonwealth. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

''John  Ackebman.** 

"  Barkbtable,  May  14, 1S5I. 
"Dear  Sir,— 

^'  Yours  of  the  10th  was  received.  In  answer,  I  would  say, 
we  have  no  regular  religious  instruction,  but  the  different  clergymen 
in  the  town  visit  the  Prison  occasionally,  and  give  such  advice  and 
instruction  as  they  think  proper.  The  prisoners  have  the  Bible  and 
other  books  to  read.  We  have  no  Sabbath  school,  for  the  reason 
that  wc  have  but  a  few  commitments,  and  those  for  a  short  time. 
The  Prison  is  often  entirely  empty.  As  to  work,  such  as  are  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction  1  furnish  with  such  work  as  they  are  able  to 
perform,  and  others  perform  such  work  as  they  choose. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Chas.  Lewis,  Jailer^ 

"New  Bedford,  May  21, 1851. 

"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  Yours  of  the  10th  instant  was  received.  I  should  have 
answered  before,  but  was  away  part  of  last  week. 

"  In  reply  to  your  questions  :  The  prisoners  are  supplied  with 
tracts  to  read,  by  the  females  of  our  city.  We  have  no  Sabbath 
school.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  State  Reform  School,  our 
number  of  youth  have  been  very  small,  and  the  most  of  our  prison- 
ers ure  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  say  from  30  to  60,  or 
persons  that  come  here  to  go  a  whaling,  or  come  home  in  our  whale 
ships.  A  great  part  of  thorn  arc  sentenced  to  pay  a  small  fine  and 
costs,  and  in  default,  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment ;  many,  aAer  four 
or  five  (lays,  pay  and  go  to  sea,  or  go  away  :  in  that  way  it  keeps  our 
population  frequently  changing.  We  formerly  had  a  Sabbath  school, 
but  with  so  frequent  changes  it  was  thought  to  be  of  little  use,  and 
abandoned.  We  have  religious  services  every  Sabbath ;  the  Rev. 
Mosos  Howe  officiates ;  ho  is  paid  by  county  commissioners. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  we  have  no  cases  of  permanent 
reformation.  There  are  some  few  cases  of  reformation  within  my 
knowledge.  We  have  labor — shocmaking  and  picking  oakum.  Our 
shoe  business  is  productive,  our  oakum  picking  is  not.  Those  who 
have  any  time,  say  three  months  or  more,  if  they  are  not  much  run 
down,  we  employ  at  shocmaking,  the  others  at  picking  oakum. 

"  Yours, 

"  Jacob  L.  Porter." 

"Greenfield,  May  30, 1851. 
"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  Yours  of  the  20th,  directed  to  the  keeper  of  the  Prison, 
has  just  been  handed  me  by  the  late  deputy  jailer,  with  a  request  that 
I  would  reply,  which  I  will  do  briefly. 
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^  No  prorlsion  has  ever  been  made,  in  this  county,  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  prisoners,  and  they  have  Dot  had  any^  except  occasional 
religious  conversations  with  a  ctergyman  who  might  make  a  sh^rt 
call,  which  has  not  been  often. 

*^  Prisoners  are  furnished  with  Bibles,  and  such  moral  and  religious 
books  a9  they  will  read.  This  is  a  small  county  in  population^  and 
but  few  prisoners  —  the  number  varying  from  2  or  3  to  6  or  8. 
Perhaps  4  would  be  a  fair  average  number* 

"  Bcspectfully  yours, 

**J.  H,  Rebd," 


^  WOBOBim,  April  18, 165  L 

"  Dear  Sir,— 

"  As  there  may  not  have  been  any  mention  made  to  you 
of  the  Sabbath  school,  in  our  Prison,  the  past  year,  I  wish  to  say  a 
very  few  words  respecting  it, 

*'  The  school  has  been  continued  the  pasi  year  through  the  winter. 
The  number  there  confined  has  been  from  40  to  75,  all  of  whom, 
when  in  health,  have  been  regular  attendants  of  the  school,  which  is 
held  in  the  chapel,  between  the  ringing  of  the  bells  for  worship,  in 
the  morning.     The  age  of  those  confined  varies  from  10  to  65  years. 

"  The  cases  are  rare  in  which  the  teachers  have  not  been  greeted 
with  a  smile  by  their  pupils;  and  I  think  I  may  bo  justified  in  saying 
that  there  is  not  a  school  in  this  city  where  the  word  of  God  is  lis- 
tened to  with  more  apparent  interest. 

**  Our  number  of  regular  teachers  is  15,  and  I  trust  they  are  among 
the  number  of  those  who  feel  that  the  soul  is  precious* 

"  Two  among  the  number  of  prisoners,  withtn  a  few  weeks,  have 
given  pleasing  evidence  that  they  have  truly  humbled  themselves 
before  God,  and  found  peace  in  that  precious  blood  which  has  been 
shed  for  the  guilty,  and  seem  to  view  their  confinement  in  Prison, 
where  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have  been  kindly  brought  home  lo  their 
hearts,  as  among  their  richest  blessings, 

**  I  cannot  but  hope  that  several  others,  who  have  left  the  Prison, 
have  received  impressions  which  will  not  soon  be  lo^, 

"  We  owe  many  thanks  to  Colonel  J*  W,  Lincoln,  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  for  the  constant  kindness  which  be  has  ever  manifested  in 
preserving  order,  and  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  school. 
'-^  Very  respectfully  yours, 

'*  N.  Muzzy,  SuperinUndenL^^ 

Querici  addressed  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Frison  in  Worcester^  Mass. 

'^*  !♦  What  arc  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  Prisons  in  Worcester  ?  Have  you  a  Sabbath  school  ? 
By  whom  attended,  and  when  ?  By  how  many  teachers,  and  by 
how  many  prisoners  ?  Is  it  at  the  will  of  the  prisoners  to  attend,  or 
not  ?  If  so,  what  proportion  of  the  whole  number  choose  to  attend  ? 
What  good  results  have  followed  from  the  instruction  of  the  Sabbath 
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school  ?  Have  you  common  school  iDstruction  daily,  or  in  the 
evening  ? 

'^  2.  What  provisions  have  been  made  by  the  county  commission- 
ers, or  others,  for  the  public  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath  ?  Who 
performs  these  services,  and  what  compensation  does  he  receive  ? 
Are  there  now  in  the  Prison  cases  of  reformation  ?  Have  there  been 
persons  discharged,  who  have  indicated  by  their  lives,  since  their  dis- 
charge, the  reality  of  their  reformation  ? 

*'''  3.  Have  you  daily  religious  services  with  the  prisoners  morning 
or  evening,  or  both,  and  by  whom  conducted  ? 

"  4.  Have  you  work  ?     What  is  it  ?     Is  it  productive  ?  " 

"  WoBCESTEB,  May  17, 1851. 

"  Dear  Sir,— 

^*  Mr.  Carter,  the  jailer  of  this  county,  has  requested  me  to 
answer  the  foregoing  questions,  as  desired  by  you ;  and  in  compliance 
with  his  and  your  wishes,  I  will  state  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  the 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  which,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  are 
united  under  the  same  roof.  To  these  questions  I  give  the  following 
answers :  — 

^^  1.  The  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  are,  a  Sabbath 
school  on  each  Sunday  morning,  regular  preaching  and  other  reli- 
gious services  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  in  the  chapel,  the 
opportunity  of  reading  the  Bible  and  other  books  in  their  cells  to  those 
who  can  read.  To  enable  them  so  to  do,  the  cells  are  lighted  by  gas, 
for  one  hour  each  evening.  A  Bible  is  constantly  kept  in  the  cell 
of  each  prisoner  who  can  read,  and  the  use  of  a  library  of  some  900 
volumes,  procured  from  individuals.  The  Sabbath  school  is  attend- 
ed by  all  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  Jail  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion, for  one  hour  of  each  Sabbath  morning,  and  they  are  further 
detained  in  the  chapel,  so  long  as  is  necessary,  for  the  return  of  the 
library  books  taken  the  previous  week,  and  taking  such  books  as 
they  wish  to  read  for  the  ensuing  week.  The  number  of  teachers 
varic8  on  different  days  from  10  to  20.  The  prisoners  are  not  con- 
sul led  in  relation  to  attending  the  Sabbath  school  or  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  day.  They  are  informed  that  the  regulations  require  their 
attendance,  and  it  is  rare  that  any  objection  is  made.  The  most 
obviously  beneficial  results  from  the  instruction  given  to  the  prisoners 
are,  a  more  correct  deportment  during  their  confinement ;  and  the 
good  conduct  of  a  number,  after  their  discharge,  may  in  part  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  cause.  There  is  no  other  instruction  than  above  men- 
tioned, except  the  visits  of  the  chaplain  to  the  prisoner  when  in  his 
cell. 

"  2.  The  county  commissioners  have  provided  for  the  office  of  a 
chaplain,  by  the  appropriation  of  $300  per  year.  The  Rev.  Francis 
Le  Baron  has  the  appointment.  He  holds  an  afternoon  service  in  the 
chapel  on  each  Sabbath,  and  visits  the  prisoners  when  in  their  cells. 
It  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  any  professions  of  reformation  made 
by  a  prisoner  when  in  confinement,  and  it  would  require  continued 
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good  conduct  after  their  discharge  to  satisfy  the  public  of  a  reforma- 
tion.    Such  instances  we  have  amongsl  ws* 

'*  3.  We  have  no  religious  services,  except  as  before  staled* 
'*  4.  The  work  for  the  prisoner  ia  ihe  work  of  leather  in  the  manu- 
fncture  of  boots.  The  niriuunt  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  estabtishnietil,  but  113  desirable  as  promoting  the  comfort  of  ihc  pris- 
oners, and  the  preservation  of  good  order.  Where  the  sentences  to  the 
House  of  Correction  average  so  short  a  period  of  confinement^  the 
proceeds  of  the  labor  caanot  equal  the  expenditure.  Those  com- 
mitted to  Jail  for  trial  are  generally  allowed  to  labor,  if  they  prefer  it, 
(without  compensation,)  and  ihey  generally  wish  it.  Wirh  them  it  is 
voluntary,  whether  they  labor  or  not ;  but  they  are  told,  if  they  go  into 
the  workshop^  they  must  work,  and  conform  to  all  the  rules  imposed 
on  others,  and  the  permissioa  will  he  continued  to  them  no  longer 
than  ihey  behave  well  ;  that  any  instance  of  ill  conduct  will  prevent 
a  rene viral  of  the  privilege,  and  it  hiLs  been  vciy  rare  that  any  cause 
of  complaint  has  arisen. 

**  I  believe,  sir,  I  have  now  answered  all  the  inquiries  in  your 
letter;  but  if  further  information  is  desired,  J  will  cheerfully  furnish 
it,  if  in  my  power. 

"  Respectfully  your  friend  aod  obedient  servant, 

"  JoMK  W.  tilKCOLJf  " 


*■  WORCBiTBE.  MliJ  23,  1831. 

*' Dear  Sir,— 

^'  On  Saturday  of  last  week,  Mr*  Carter  handed  me  your 
letter,  making  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
the  Sabbath  school  connected  with  it,  of  this  county*  Noticing  a 
request  that  an  immerliate  anssver  to  the  questions  should  be  given, 
without  delay  and  siitTiciejit  reflection  I  wrote  you,  lit  the  request  of 
Mr.  Carter.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  error  in  iny  statement,  save  in 
the  number  of  the  teachers,  1  stated  that  the  ntimber  varied  on 
different  days  from  6  to  15.  In  this  I  have  not  done  justice  to  the 
benevolent  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  devoted  much  time  to  those 
unfortunaie  fellow-citizens  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  liberty. 
The  number  of  teachers  has  rarely  been  so  small  as  6,  and  then  on 
inclement  days.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  school  was  contin- 
ued, during  the  last  winter,  without  regard  to  the  weather ;  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  on  any  day  I  speak  only  by  estimate,  not  having  at  any 
time  counted  them,  and  I  believe  no  record  of  their  meetings  has  been 
kept.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  there  have  been  present  more  than 
20  at  one  time,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  were  20  present  on 
the  last  Sabb4iih,  and  I  was  convinced  that  n  greater  number  hud 
previously  been  present*  I  should  now  estimate  the  average  attend- 
ance  from  18  to  20*  Should  you  make  any  use  of  the  statement  seni 
you,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  correct  the  numbers  ? 
**  Respectfully, your  most  obedient  servant, 

"John  W*  LtNCOLH" 
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CORRESPONDENCE    CONCERNING    HEATING  AND   VENTILATION. 
Letter  from  Gardner  Chilson, 

^^  I  will  engage  to  warm  the  New  Jail  in  Boston  with  six  of  my  No. 
6  furnace. 

''  The  cost  of  No.  6  furnace  is  8125  each,  making  -  •  8750 
'*  Russia  iron  funnel,  say  810  for  each  furnace,  •  -  240 
'*  Galvanized  iron  castings  around  each  furnace,  say  200 

lbs.  to  each,  at  20  cents,  or  810  each, 240 

"  This  includes  the  warming  of  the  keeper^s  house.  The  consump- 
tion of  coal  not  to  exceed  100  tons,  to  warm  the  building  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  high  sheriff  and  Rev.  Louis  Dwight. 

^^  Gardner  Chilson. 
"  Boston,  April  22, 1850." 
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Letter  from  the  Phpmmi  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Fruon  M 
Charlestown^  concerning  the  Variations  of  Temperature  at  dif 
erent  AUUudcs  in  the  Are-u  of  the  Dormitartf  Building. 

^^  Chaslebtowm,  Mnj  1^  IB&O, 

"Dear  Sir,— 

'*  I  spcQt  a  little  less  than  an  hour  In  the  area  of  the  Pnaon, 
With  Ihe  windows  and  doorg  all  aliuL  I  foimd  between  five  and  b\x 
degrees  difference  between  the  lower  and  upper  tier  of  cells*  I  m* 
quested  tSie  officers  who  were  stationed  there  in  the  night  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperatare  at  9  P.  M.,       at  1*2,  and  at  3  A.  M, 

"  At  lower  floor  of  cells,  .     * 

*"*  Second  lief  of  cells,       *     * 

''Third  tier  of  cells,  ,       .     , 

•'  Fourth  tier  of  cells,,     ,     . 

"  1  mtend  that  they  i^hall  keep  thermometers  hung  up  there,  and 
open  the  upper  windows  when  it  reaches  as  high  as  seventy  degrees* 
I  intended  to  have  left  you  this,  ihb  A.  M,  but  was  called  away, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  JONA.  W*  BeMIS.'' 


P.  M., 

at  12, 

and  at  3  A. 
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Consumption  of  Fuel  in  the  Charlmtown  FernaU  Seminary* 

''  Chablbstown,  April  23, 1650. 
"Dear  Sir,— 

*'  I  find  by  my  books  that  we  have  consumed  in  the  Charles- 
town  Female  Seminary,  during  the  last  year,  73  tons  coal,  8  cords 
wood,  7  cords  hemlock  btirk.  The  coal  has  been  burnt  in  one 
largest  sized  Bebee  range,  one  portable  furnace,  one  large  flat-iroa 
heater,  and  three  largest  sized  Chilson's  furnaces.  The  wood  in  one 
large  cast  iron  box  stove,  two  washing  boilers,  and  one  large  oven. 
The  bark  was  used  mostly  for  starting  fires,  but  some  for  cooking* 
Average  number  for  whom  cooking  and  washing  and  ironing  have 
been  done,  eay  75  or  80.  Average  number  of  pupils  in  the  Somi^ 
nary  building,  150.  The  cooking  range  consumes  much  more  fuel 
than  either  furnace,  and  is  kept  in  use  the  year  rounds  The  ironer 
also  consumes  as  much  as  a  furnace,  but  is  used  less  than  half  ibe 
time.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  make  a  more  definite  statement, 
but  am  not  able  to  keep  a  separate  account  for  each  department. 

"  Respeclfally  yours, 

"  A,  J.  Bellows," 


Power  and  Price*  of  Steam  Pipe, 

Wrought  iron  pipe,  1  inch  internal  diameter,  weighs  If  pounds 
per  foot ;  price  15  cents  per  foot.  Coopllngs,  averaging  one  in  about 
10  feet,  15  cents  each.  Discount  from  these  prices  10  per  cent*)  6 
months. 
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For  an  ordinary  cotton  factory,  400  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  50 
feet  high,  25  per  cent,  of  wall  surface  glass,  about  12,000  feet  of 
1  inch  pipe,  (81,800,)  would  require  about  2200  pounds  anthracite 
coal  per  day  of  12  hours,  to  keep  the  pipe  all  hot.  Cost  of  boiler, 
about  $1000. 

Having  now  finished  the  principal  part^  of  this  report,  viz^ 
the  notice  of  Valuable  Documents  on  the  subject  of  Prison 
discipline,  and  other  kindred  subjects;  the  new  buildings 
begun,  in  progress,  or  finished,  for  various  and  kindred  ob- 
jects ;  the  Houses  of  Refuge  and  State  Rt*form  Schools  for 
Juvenile  Delinquents;  the  State  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries 
for  different  classes  of  adult  criminals;  Insane  Asylums,  and 
tlie  necessity  of  further  provision  for  this  unhappy  class  of 
sufferers;  and  specimens  of  the  correspondence  at  various 
periods  and  for  various  purposes,  — 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

We  close  the  report  with  the  following  remarks :  — 

The  death  of  Mrs.  "Waldo  is  to  us  a  great  affliction. 

The  documents  of  the  year,  though  not  perfect,  are  multi- 
plied and  improved.  There  is  a  single  document  from  which 
we  have  availed  ourselves  very  largely;  not-'for  private  pur- 
poses, but  because  its  contents  are  invaluable — not  to  the 
city  and  county  of  Albany  alone,  not  to  the  State  of  New 
York  mainly  or  principally,  but  to  all  the  states  in  this  great 
.  nation,  and  ultimately  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We 
believe,  in  the  whole  history  of  this  society,  no  one  docu- 
ment to  which  public  attention  has  been  directed  is  more 
important  than  this  report  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary;  an 
institution  carried  through  the  various  stages  of  its  progress, 
finished,  and  now  conducted  by  Amos  Pilsbury,  who  is  enti- 
tled to  the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  what  he  has  done.  If 
any  one  doubts,  let  him  go  and  see. 

In  simple  justice  to  another,  however,  Mr.  Pilsbury  feels  it, 
and  it  is  true,  that  he  could  not  have  accomplished  what  he 
has  accomplished,  without  the  constant,  unilinching,  unbend- 
ing, and  unfailing  support  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pruyn,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Again,  among  the  new  buildings  noticed  in  the  second 
part  of  this  report,  we  call  attention  to  the  Boston  New  Jail, 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  if  we  live  to  witness 
its  completion,  occupancy,  and  workings,  and  it  answers  our 
expectations,  we  intend  to  exhibit  the  evidence  in  its  favor 
fully  and  impartially,  in  the  twenty-seventh  report  of  thin 
society. 
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In  this  our  present  report,  we  have  presented,  at  consider- 
able length,  the  evideticej  to  this  date,  concerning  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  New  Almshon^e  at  Cambridge,  It 
is  from  many  supposed  to  be  competent  witnesses*  If  as 
much  can  be  said  truly  concerning  any  other  Ahnshouse  in 
New  England  or  New  York,  going  to  show  the  probabitity 
that  it  wilt  in  a  few  years  become  a  self-supporting  institution, 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  poor  themselves,  while  they  sup- 
port themselves  by  their  own  labor,  under  all  the  favorable 
circum&taiices  of  their  location,  are  as  well  housed  in  regard 
to  convenience,  classification,  employment,  space,  light,  air, 
ventilation,  supervision,  facilities  for  instruction,  and  humane 
treatment  of  the  sick,  and  extension  of  the  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  any  fntnre  probable  number  of  inmates, 
let  it  be  shown*  The  comparison  of  any  other  institution  of 
the  kind  with  this  should,  of  course,  extend  analytically  and 
carefully,  not  only  to  the  building,  but  to  the  location  j  speci- 
fying whether  the  soil  is  warm,  early,  easily  cultivated,  and 
productive;  whether  it  is  well  supplied  with  stone  for  fences 
and  buildings ;  whether  these  stones  are  of  a  good  quality, 
eamly  quarried,  obtained,  and  wronght;  whether  there  h  tsand 
suitable  for  building  purposes  on  the  premises,  not  only  for 
use  at  home,  but  for  sale  at  a  good  price^  as  it  is  shovelled 
into  the  cart  from  the  bed ;  whether  the  varieties  of  soil  are 
favorable  to  early  vegetables,  tillage,  mowing,  and  fruit  in 
variety s  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  berries  of  various 
kinds,  and  currants;  whether  there  is  a  fishery,  and  whether 
there  is  the  variegated  surface,  the  sunny-side  hill,  and  the 
pleasant  and  airy  prospect;  whether  there  is  a  good  market 
near  by;  and  above  all,  whether  there  is  an  unfailing  supply 
of  pure,  soft,  spring  water,  with  head  suiTicient  to  carry  it 
into  the  centre  and  second  or  third  story  of  the  building. 
If  these  things  can  be  shown  more  favorably  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  any  other  Almshouse  in  the  United  States  than 
this  in  Cambridge,  let  them  be  shown,  for  they  are  well  worth 
showing.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  rivalry  in  regard  to  Alms- 
houses, so  long  as  the  object  is  to  consider  the  poor,  not  that 
they  may  be  supported  in  idlenessjbut  in  circumstances  favor* 
able  to  self-support. 

Add  to  all  these  things  that  the  New  Almshouse  in  Cam- 
bridge, with  twice  as  much  land,  cost  less  than  twice  as 
much  for  the  accommodation  of  twice  as  many  inmates, 
demanded  by  the  increasing  population,  as  the  old  Alms* 
house  in  Cambridge  sold  for ;  notwithstanding  all  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  New  Almshouse,  in  Uie  building  and 
location. 
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If  these  things  shall  bear  examination  and  trial,  and  prove 
to  be  as  here  stated,  then  we  have  a  valuable  public  improve* 
ment  in  the  New  Alnishouse  at  Cambridge, 

Again,  as  set  forth  in  the  third  part  of  this  report,  we  have 
a  class  of  institutions,  designed  expressly  for  the  detention, 
safe-keeping,  and  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  which 
have  been  in  operation,  some  of  them,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  which  have  apprenticed  already  more  than  five 
thousand  ot  this  otherwise  most  unhappy  class  of  persons ; 
and  thus  saved  them  from  hopeless  degradation,  vice,  and 
crime,  and  raised  a  large  proportion  of  them  to  respecta- 
bility and  usefulness.  These  Houses  of  Refuge  have  borne 
the  test  of  time,  and  more  than  answered  the  expectations  of 
their  founders.  The  bill  of  mortality  has  shown  a  higher 
health  among  them,  during  the  period  of  detention,  than  in 
the  New  England  village.  At  the  same  time,  although  of 
a  tender  age,  these  children  have  done  a  good  deal  towards 
self-support  by  productive  industry ;  (nearly  one  half;)  and  the 
benefits  have  been  extended  to  colored  as  well  as  white 
children. 

This  class  of  institutions  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  late  honored  president  of  this 
society  is  the  largest  benefactor  yet  known  —  having  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  them  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  his 
fortune  —  $73,500.  In  this  part  of  our  work,  we  have  had 
a  large  fruition,  and  we  have  opening  before  us  a  larger  field 
of  promise. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  this  report,  it  is  shown  that  thousands 
of  adult  prisoners  in  the  United  States  are  safely  kept  in 
Penitentiaries;  that  they  are  separated  at  night;  that  they 
labor  by  day  ;  that  they  receive  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  chapel  and  in  the  Sabbath  school;  that  their 
health  is  equal  to  the  average  of  the  country  at  large ;  that 
they  are  secure  against  escape ;  that  the  pardoning  power  is 
sufliciently  if  not  excessively  exercised ;  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  earnings  of  their  own  industry  is  paid  to  pris- 
oners on  their  discharge ;  and  that  the  Penitentiaries  gener- 
ally pay,  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  labor,  nearly  all  the 
expenses  of  their  support,  including  salary  of  officers,  food 
and  raiment,  incidental  expenses,  allowance  to  discharged 
convicts,  &c.,  &c. ;  i.  e.,  that  the  Penitentiaries  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  class,  are  very  nearly  self-supporting  institutions. 

In  the  fifth  part  of  this  report  it  is  shown  that  a  great  and 
good  work  has  been  done,  in  making  suitable  provision  for 
the  insane,  in  asylums,  throughout  the  country ;  that  some 
of  the  states  are  in  advance  of  others  in  this  good  cause ;  that 
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Massachusetts  has  eet  a  noble  example  in  this  race  of  im- 
provement; that  other  states  are  imitating  this  good  example; 
that  there  is  a  pleasing  rate  of  progress,  but  still  a  large  labor 
of  philanthropy  and  benevolence  remaining  to  be  performed, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  found  more  important  from 
past  history,  more  approved  of  conscience  in  the  labor  of 
performance,  more  kind  and  soothing  in  the  healing  art,  to 
body  and  mindj  or  better  rewarded  with  favorable  and  un- 
questionably good  results- 

And  finally,  in  this  report,  we  have  given  Bpecimens  of 
the  correspondence,  showing  what  a  range  of  subjects  and 
objects  are  embraced ;  what  attention  is  given  to  one  part 
and  another,  to  one  institution  and  another,  in  the  begin- 
ning  and  in  the  progress  j  what  opening  fields  of  usefulness 
are  and  have  been  presented  j  how  much  has  been  done,  how 
much  remains  to  be  done,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  try  to 
do  it; —  all  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  with  gratitude  to 
the  Almighty  for  life,  health|  and  good  cheer, 

AAA 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS    AND 

DONATIONS^ 

1 

For  ihe  Year  ending  May  30,  1851. 

H 

A.  E.  B. 

5£ 

Denny,  Daniel 

2 

Ja<;kBnn,  Charles 

^^1 

Alger  (  CjTti*.  Jr. 

Am  mi  down,  H* 

& 

DeYenis,  Chat.,  Jr« 

2 

Jack«on,  C,  Jr. 

^^H 

2 

DixweU,  J.  J. 

6 

Jameion,  W.  U, 

^^H 

Albrct  J  no. 

10 

dhbcou.  a 

2 

Jarvift,  B* 

^^H 

Axnory^  Charlci 

10 

Edraandfl,  J.  W. 

100 

Johnson,  SamQel 

^^H 

Andrewt^  Eb«tLT.  T. 

2 

Edmanda,  J.  W. 

10 

Jonei,  A.  P. 

^^H 

Appktoa,  K* 

25 

ElioU  Samuel  A. 

50 

Jonea,  H.  H. 

^^H 

AppletOQi  Smmuel 

50 

EnicMon^  E^  C. 

2 

Kendall,  A. 

^^1 

Appletoti,  W. 

20 

Euitin,  Wm.  T. 

2 

Keriihaw,  Edward 

^^H 

Austin,  8. 

5 

Evorelt,  £.  G. 

5 

Kimball,  Daniel 

^^H 

Ballaid,  Joicph 

d 

F^irbatikA,  Stephen 

2 

Kimball,  John 

^^H 

Ban  era  ft,  J. 

2 

Fjiles,  S.  M. 

5 

Kingman,  A- 

^^H 

Barnes,  D.  W, 

2 

Fmrrar,  D- 

5 

Kubn,  George  H. 
Lambert,  Wm.  G* 

^^H 

2 

Farwell,  S,  T. 

2 

^^H 

Barnes,  S.  11, 

2 

Fearinff,  A.,  k  Co. 

5 

Lnmaon,  Edwin 

^^H 

Bat<^!t  J  no. 

£ 

Fiftk  k  Riee 

2 

Lawrence,  A-  A- 

^^H 

Beatp  Ann 

1 

Freach,  Jonathan 

^ 

JUwrence,  Jamci 

^^H 

Blake,  Charlet 

2 

Friend 

10 

Lawrence,  Wm.  H. 

^^H 

Blake,  Edw. 

6 

Friend 

5 

Lawrence ,  Samuel 

^^M 

Bond,  J.  a 

2 

Ffiood 

S 

Lawrence,  Suaau  E* 

^^M 

Bona,  w.  a 

2 

Friend 

2 

Lee,  Henry,  Jr* 

^^H 

Brooki,  Qorham 

50 

Friend 

2 

Lolnnd,  S. 

^^H 

Brooks,  P.  C. 

25 

Friend 

1 

Lincoln,  Wm. 

^^H 

Brown,  Jos.  E. 

2 

Friend 

1 

Lincoln,  Eara 

^^H 

Bxnwn  Cha«.  U. 

2 

Gilbert,  Jolin,  Jr. 

2 

Lincoln,  Heman 

^^H 

Bryant,  Gridley  J.  F. 

5 

Gilbert,  Samuel 

2 

Little  &  BTOwn 

^^H 

8 

Gilbert.  T. 

Gr*y,  F.  C. 

2 

Littlehale,  a  S. 

^^H 

3 

10 

LivermoreLlaaiiO 

^^H 

Burgfii,  B,,  ^  SoTLt 

5 

Gmjp  J.  C. 

^ 

Lodge,  J.  E.  &.  H.  Cabot  ff           ^^^ 

Callcnaer,  Geo. 

5 

Graj,  Wm. 

2 

Loring,  A.M. 

^^^^^^1 

Gary,  Thos.  G. 

5 

Greene,  E.  C, 

10 

Loring,E,MM, 

^^^^^1 

5 

Greene,  Mist 

10 

LoTett,  JoBrpH 

^^^^^1 

Cub 

6 

Guild,  B. 

5 

Lowell,  Francia  C. 

^^^^^1 

C«h,  (W,  A.) 

20 

Hale,  Mo«ei  L. 

3 

Lunt,  George, 

^^^^1 

Cath 

1^15 

Hull,  Andrew  T. 

6 

Marsh,  John 

^^^^^1 

Cbamberlain,  N,  B. 

2 

Hall,  J   P. 

% 

Mariin,  T.  R. 

^^^^^1 

Cbiekering,  J* 

5 

HalLH.^byJ.LEicK^ 

Maaon,  E.  M. 

^^^^1 

Chickering,  J. 

5 

arda, 

3 

Mayer.  P,  J. 

^^^^^^1 

CUptJ,  Jimeij 

2 

Hall,  Andrew  T. 

10  MeXlUiter,  Jamei 

^^^^^1 

Clapp,  J.IIHIS9  B, 

2 

Halle tt,  Mra.  0«orga 

5 

MeAHjster,  L, 

^^^^1 

Clark,  Utiiry  G. 

2 

Halleu.  J.  H. 

2 

Mellcn,  Monet 

^^^^^1 

Crosby  Sunmer* 

5 

Haven,  F. 

10 

Merriman,  C. 

^^^^^1 

Cummiijgs,  ChaB.  W* 

5 

Havden,  W.A. 

3 

Moring,a  H.R 
Mimn,  Luther, 

^^^^^1 

Gumming^,  D%nicl 
Cuftii,  Clai.  P, 

2i 

Heid,  v..  E. 

2 

^^^^^1 

l\ 

Hill,  Henry 
Hill,  Jeremiah 

3 

Newman  Henrr, 
Nicker»un,  T,  W. 

^^^^^1 

Curtli,  Nelson 

2 

2 

^^^^^1 

Curtis,  B.  E. 

5 

H  Oman  I,  JobtL 

2 

Osgood,  ItUG 
Pa%e,  J.  W. 
Parker,  C  H. 

^^^^1 

Cnrti«,  George  T, 

2 

Hornet,  Chii. 

3 

^^^^^^1 

Ciuhiiig«  Thouiu  P. 
CulterTW.  W. 
B.  D.  B. 

2 

Hooper,  8* 

10 

^^^^1 

10 

Hosmer,  Z. 

2 

Parker^  Jamet 

^^H 

5 

Howard,  B. 

2 

Parker,  M.  8. 

^^^^^1 

Daltou,  Peter  IL 

10 

Howe,  Geo. 

10 

Parioni,  S, 

^^^^^1 

Dana,  Ephr, 

2 

Howe,  Jftbei  C, 

5 

P  ivy  son,  S,  K. 

^^^^^1 

Dayisj  John  P. 

2 

Hubburd,  Witt.  J. 

2 

Peck,  Solnnan 

^^^^^1 

Davii,  Samuel 

2 

HunneweUi  H.  H. 

10 

Ferkina,  Thof.  H. 

^^1 

1 
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Phillips,  Jonathan  60 

Flummcr,  A.  2 

Prescott,  W.  H.  16 

Proctor,  J.  C.  2 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr.  10 

Quincy,  T.  D.  2 

Rand,  E.  S.  2 

Rca,  A.  W.  2 

Reed,  B.  T.  6 

Reports  sold  S 

Richardson,  H.  A.  2 

Riley,  P.  2 
Roscrs,  John  K.,  from 

Boston  Stcr.  Foundry    2 

Rogers,  John  H.  2 

Rogers,  \V.  A.  2 

Rogers,  H.  B.  10 

Ropes,  W.  10 

Russell,  T  H.  2 
Russell,  C.T.,  by  T.H.R.  2 

Satford,  Daniel  6 

Sampson,  George  R.  6 

Sargent,  Bodwell  2 

Scuddcr,  C.  2 

Sears,  Joshua  1 

Seaver,  Benj.  2 

Selden,  Joseph  2 

Shaw,  G.  H.  25 

Shaw,  R.  O.  30 

Simpson,  M.  U.  6 

Simonds,  Artemat  2 

Skinner,  F.  10 

Smith,  A.  AV.  2 

Smith,  M.  2 

Spraguc,  Peleg  2 

Sprague,  Phineat  6 

Sprague,  S.  C.  8 


Stevenson,  J.  T. 
Stoddard,  Chaa. 
Stone,  A.  L. 
Storer,  Robert  B. 
Sumner,  Bradford 
Swallow,  Asa 
Tappan,  Lewis  W. 
Tenney,  S. 
Thacher,  G.  M. 
Thwing,  S.  C. 
Ticknor,  George 
Tilden,  Joseph 
Timmins,  Henry 
Tucker,  W.  W. 
Tufts,  Quincy 
Turner,  Otia 
Turi)in,  Jno.  P. 
Waldo.  H.  S. 
Warren,  Chaa.  H. 
Warren,  J.  C. 
WatU,  F.  O. 
Welch,  Francis 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
o 

6 
2 
2 
2 
10 
2 
6 
10 
1 
2 
2 
6 
6 
10 
2 
3 
Wells,  John  B.  2,   do.  2   4 
White.  B.  C.  3 

WTiite,  F.  E.  2 

Whiton,  J.  M.  2 

Wheeler,  Joel  2 

Wigglcsworth,  Edward  6 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas  6 
Wilde,  George  C.  2 

Wilde,  J.  S.  6 

Willard,  Jos.  2 

Wilkins,  Carter,  &  Co.  6 
Williams,  G.  Foster  6 

Williams,  M.  6 

Willis,  N.  6 

Willis,  S.  D..  Mrs.  6 


Charleatown,  Mau. 

Bell,  Luther  Y.  10 

Crowninshield,  A.  W.  2 

Foster,  Charles  2 

Francis,  J.  M.  2 

Frothtngham,  H.  K.  2 

Hurd,  John  ff 

Lawrence,  Edward  2 

Walker,  6.  C.  2 

White,  Daniel  2 

Cambridge,  Mau. 

Beck,  Charles  10 

Norton,  Andrews  10 

Sparks,  Jared  10 

Stevens,  George  6 

JVVtr  nacerit  Conn. 

Brewster,  James  2 

Br>-an,  Edward  2 

Day,  Jeremiah  2 

Ives,  Eli  1 

Peck,  licnry  2 

Silliinan,  B.  3 

Skinner,  A.  N.  2 

Townsend,  A.,  Jr.  3 

Princeton  t  N.  J. 

Lavender,  Thomas  6 

Lavender,  Thomas  2 

IVatertown^  Man. 

Cushing,  J.  P.  20 

Greene,  J.  S.  C.  10 

Worcester,  Man. 

Waldo,  Mrs.  Sarah  100 


Names  returned,  in  May,  1851,  after  the  Treasurer's  account  was  made  up,  too 
late  to  be  incorporated  into  the  annual  account,  which  will  be  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  society  for  the  next  year :  — 

Botton, 
Barker,  L.  M. 
EmerKon,  Frederic, 
Mason,  Lowell 
Yin&on,  Thos.  M. 


Parker,  AV.  Thornton 

2 

Ives,  Moses  B. 

10 

52 

Sweat,  Samuel 

2 

Ives  Robert  II. 

10 

6 

• 

Ives,  Hope 

10 

6 

Providence. 

Manton,  Amasa 

10 

2 

Brown,  John  C. 

10. 

Wayland,  lYands 

10 
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OFFICEBS. 


I 

i 


SAMUEL  A- 
•GEORGE  BLISS, 


ELIOT,   PaEsmEKT. 

•THEODORE  LYMAN, 


•william  bartlett, 
•william  reed, 
leonard  woods, 
willl^m  jenks, 
eluah  bedding, 
•ebene2:ee  porter, 

•BENJAMIN  B.  UISNKR, 
•JEREMIAH  EVART3, 
S.  V.  S.  WH.DER, 
JOHN  TAPPAN, 
•SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY, 
BROWN  EMERSON, 
•AJ.EXANDER  HENRTT, 
•CHARLES  CHAUNCEY, 
•STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER, 
•ALEXANDER  FRIDGE, 
•ROBERT  RALSTON, 
•EDWARD  D,  GRIFFIN. 
HEM  AN  HUMPHREY, 
•SAMUEL  GREEN, 
JUSTIN  EDWARDS, 
AL0N20  POTTER, 
•PETER  O.  THACHER, 
FRANCIS  C  GRAY, 
•EDWARD  TUCKERMAN, 
JARED  CU^RTIS, 
LUTHER  F,  DIMMICK, 
EDWARD  BEECHER, 
SIMON  GREENLEAF, 


v]ci>FRKAmEe«Ta. 

J.  a  STONE, 
•LUCIUS  BOLLES, 
JOHN  a  WARREN, 
HENRY  J.  RIPLEY, 
CHARLES  LOWELLp 
♦JOHN  S.  PETERS, 
"ROGER  MINOT  SHERMAN, 
«THOMAS  H,  GALLAUDET, 
JOEL  HA  WES, 
JEREMIAH  DAY, 
BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN, 
ELEAZER  LORD, 
•JOHN  M,  MATHEWS, 
WILLIAM  JAY, 

THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN, 
•SAMUEL  L,  SOUTHARD, 
•SAMUEL  MILLER, 
•ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER, 
HOWARD  MA  LOOM. 
FRANCIS  PARKMAN, 
ABBOTT  LAWRENCE, 
■WILLIAM  LAWRENCE, 
AMOS  LAWRENCE, 
AMOS  A.  LAWHENCE, 
•J.  R  ADAN, 
GEORGE  TICKNOR, 
BRADFORD  SUMNER, 
SILAS  AIKEN, 
H,  M,  WILUS* 


DANIEL  SHARP, 
•THOMAS  BRADFORD,  Jr., MiWf/p/ik.  THOMAS  PADDOCK,  Si.Jehn.N.S, 


JOEL  SCOTT*  FraTJr/0rt,  Kmtu^ktf. 
'SAMUEL  HOARE.  of  Lmdvn. 
DR.  JULIUS,^/  Ilimburgk 
G.  DE  BEAUMONT,         L/ p^y, 
A,  DE  TOCCIUEVILLEJ  -^ 


J.  McAULEY,  Toamio,  U.  C 
M,  S,  BIDWELL,  AW  York  City. 
WM.  H.  ROCKWELL,  BmUlehon^,  Vl 
LLH'HER  W  BELL,  Ckarhxt^wn,  Matt, 
WM.  SAM'L  JOHNSON,  AW  ¥&rk  Cr%, 


SAMUEL  L.  DAVIS,  Au^ttta,  Gfprgia.   P.  D.  VRCX>M,  Som^nmtfir,  /V.  X 
REUEL  WILLIAMS,  HcUomdl,  Mt.  S.  F.  McCRACKEN,  (  n^,^^  ohia 

S.  E.  COUES,  Pi^tmmah,  N.  H.  WM.  M.  AWL.  J     «<«wii#,  umo. 

J.  C.  HOLBROOK,  Brmlcb&ro\  Vt  W.  IL  BURTON, )  v-^  c^fc  wr  . 

•THOMAS  Q.  LEE,C/kir^jiffi«i,jlffl**.      DR  LANG,  S 

■SAM'LB.  WOOD  WARD,  H'o«tf*ter,J#*.  JACOB  BEESON,  mitM,  Mkhigm. 


SAMUEL  LAWRENCE, 
J.  W.  EOMANDS, 
A.  L.  STONE, 
SAMUEL   K.  LOTHROP, 
GEORGE  T.  CURTIS, 
RICHARD  GIRDLER. 
CHARLES  H.  >nLLS,  Treasurer. 
LOUIS  DWIOHT   Sbcbbtabt. 

AAA  2 


R  S.  STORRS, 
A.  H.  VINTON, 
JABEZ  C.  HOWE. 
DANIEL  S AFFORD, 
BARON  STOW, 
DANIEL  SHARP, 
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LIFE  DIBBCT0B8, 
BY  THE  PATXEMT  OF  OXE  HUNDRED  D0LLAB8  AKD  UPWARDS. 


.^VM/l*r»ya      ^m      Mm 

*Van  ItGnsHelaer,  Stephen 

Boston. 
Appleton,  Samuel 
•Armstrong,  Samuel  T. 
•Busscy,  Benjamin 
•Chamberlain,  Richard 
♦Cobb,  Nathaniel  R. 
•CoolidgCy  Joseph 
•Dwight,  Edmund 
Edmands,  J.  W. 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
Gray,  Francis  C. 
Greenlcaf,  Jonathan 
•Homes,  Henry 
*Hubbard,  Samuel 
Jackson,  Charles 
Jackson,  James 
♦Jackson,  Patrick  T. 
Kirk,  Edward  N. 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Amos 


Lawrence,  Amot  A. 
•Lawrence,  William 
Lawrence,  Samuel 
Lowell,  Charlea 
•Lowell,  John 
•Lrman,  Theodore,  Jr. 
•Munson,  Israel 
Parkman,  Francis 
Phillips  Jonathan 
•Phillips,  William 
♦Prescott.  William 
Shattuck,  George  C. 
Shaw,  Robert  G. 
Tappan,  John 
TicKnor,  George 
•Tuckerman,  Edward 
•Ward,  Artemas 
Wells,  Charles 
♦White,  Stephen 
Willis,  Nathaniel 

Dedham,  Moat. 
Burgess,  Ebeneser 


GenefM,  N,  Y, 
Dwight,  Henry 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Eddy,  Ansel  D. 

Norwich,  Cam, 
Greene,  William  P. 

Peterbon',  N.  F. 
•Smith,  Peter 

Poritmouth,  N.  JET. 
Coaes,  S.  E. 

Boche$Ur.  N.  T, 
•Bissell,  Josiah 

Saiem,  Moat. 
•Peabody,  Joseph 

IVorceater,  Mom. 
Abbott,  J.  S.  C. 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwight 
Salisbury,  Stephen 
SweeUer,  Seth,  by  8  Sisten 
•Waldo,  Daniel 
•Waldo,  Sarah 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Delavan,  Edward  C. 
♦Plopkins,  Samuel  M. 
♦Mclntirc,  Archibald 
Norton,  John  C. 
Filsbury,  Amos 

Andover,  Mau. 
♦Cornelius,  Elias 
Edwards,  Justin 
♦Porter,  Ebenezer 
Woods,  Leonard 

Auburn,  K  Y. 
Lewis,  Levi,  by  Officers  of 

the  Prison 
Seymour,  James  S. 
Smith,  U.  C,  by  Officers  of 
the  Prison. 

Baitimore,  Md. 
Backus,  John  A. 
♦McKim,  W.  D. 

Bath,  N.  n. 
Sutherland,  David,  by  Ira 
Goodale 

Bedford,  N,  Y, 
♦Jay,  John 
Jay,  William 

Beverly. 
Oliphant,  David 

Boston, 
Adams,  Nehemiah 
♦Amory,  John 
Beccher.  Edward 
♦Blake,  George 
♦Bowdoin,  James 
•Brimmer,  Martin 
♦Brooks,  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Jr. 


LIFE  MEMBERS, 
BY  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THIRTY  DOLLARS 

Brooks,  Gorham 
Chadwick,  Ebenezer 
Chilson,  Gardner 
•Clapp,  Joshua 
•Cobb,  Richard 
•Codman,  Catharine 
Codman,  Elisabeth 
Codman,  Charles  R. 
Codman,  Henry 
♦Dorr,  Samuel 
Eastbum,  Manton 
♦Eckley,  David 
Edwards,  Henry 
♦Eliot,  WUliam  H. 
Emmons,  N.  H. 
Eveleth,  Joseph 
Forbush,  Jonathan 
Frothingham,  N.  L. 
Gray,  Horace 
Gray,  John  C. 
♦Green,  Samuel 
♦Greene,  Gardiner 
♦Greenwood,F.  W.  P. 
Hill,  Henrr 
♦Homer,  George  J. 
Jones,  Anna  P. 
*Jones,  John  Coffin 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
I^awrcnce,  Samuel 
♦I^wrence,  William 
Lawrence,  Wm.  R. 
•Lyman,  Theodore 
•Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Margin,  T.  R. 
•McLean,  Ann 
Mills,  Charles  H. 
Munroc,  Edmund 
Newhall,  Chcevei 
•Otis,  Harrison  Gray 
•Parker,  Daniel  P. 


AKD  UPWARDS. 

Parker,  Ebenezer 
•Parker,  John 
Parkman,  Francis 
Potter,  Alonzo 
Quincy,  Josiah 
Rand,  Asa 
•Randall,  John 
Rantoul,  Robert 
Reed,  Benjamin  T. 
Rice,  Henry 
Ropes.  William 
Safford,  Daniel 
Sears,  David 
Shaw,  G.  Howland 
Stoddard.  Charles 
Stone,  William  W. 
Thomdike,  Israel 
Vose,  Thomas 
Wales,  Thomas  B. 
Warren,  John  C. 
Waterbury,  J.  B. 
Wiffglesworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  D. 
•Winthrop,  Thomas  L. 
•Wisner,  Benjamin  B. 
Worthington,  William 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Carrol,  D.  L. 

Cambridge,  Man, 
Donnison,  C.  L. 
5Farwell,  Levi 
Greenlcaf,  Simon 
Holland,  Frederic  West 
Worcester,  J.  E. 

Canandcugua,  N.  Y, 
Eddy,  Ansel  D. 

CaiMkiU,  N.  Y. 
Cooke,  Thomas  B. 
•Day,  Orrin 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
L&asiDf ,  D.  C. 

Charlatim,  S.  C. 
Oontingv  j£inj>«r 

CKark^toutnf  Maw. 
Curtis,  ^j-tQd 
Walker,  William  J.,  Jr, 

Cincinnati^  Ohia* 
Beechetf  Lyman 

Coxfiekie,  N:  T, 
•Tan  Dyck,  AbriUi*m 

Dtittveri^  Mutt* 
Br*tnaii,  Milton  P* 
•Cowles,  QeoTgo 
•O&kcs,  Cxleh 

D^fchesttTt  Mms. 
•Codmaa,  John 

Boui^liLsa,  Gco.f  by  the  hand 
of  Mr  a.  Jaumua,  Bethune 

Edinhuriih^  ^otlmid* 
Diinlop,  Jchlui 

Fair^eMf  Conn* 
•Sherman,  Roger  M. 

•Axteilj  llunry 

•Jewctt*  Dtitid,  by  a  Lady 

Gmton,  Mat*. 
•Phelps,  Dudley 

ITn/ripion,  N*  H. 

Hmtfotdt  Ctmn* 
Hawea,  Joet 
Spri»gf  Samuel 

UftvurAitt^  Matt. 
Keeley,  Ornrp^e 

luififrich^  Matt. 
Kimbiill  David 

•Crane.  Eliai  VV. 

MntitUhead^  Matt, 
•Hooper*  Njithaniel 
*RbtAf  WiHiain 

Mftrtfland. 

MelntirPt     JaTnes^     by    a 

Friend  in  Newburyport 

Miffdfe?t0wnf  Conn, 
Crane^  John  B. 

MiUon,  Matt. 
•Tucker,  Nathaniel 

Mobile  Afahama, 
HftJnilton,  VV.  T. 

Wright^  Henry  C, 

Nttuhuryport,  Mtut. 
Baiiiiter.  \Vm.  B. 
•Bartlett,  William 
•BrQWtij  Moaci 
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Dimmick,  Luther  F. 

•Dimmick.  Mrs,  Luther  F, 

Proudftt,  John 

By  a  donation  in  hooki  from 
Churlcs  Whipple,  to  ccm 
ttitutc  the  ft) t lowing  per- 
sons Life  Mecnberi  t 

DftTiH,  Mary  A, 

C/fpeiileEifT  Mary 

Orecnleaf,  Mary  0, 

Hodge,  Mdry  D, 

Tkomp«on,  Snr&h 

Nieta  JJntHw,  Omn. 
BaGon^  Leannrd 
Brew[iErr.  J^trie^ 
Fitfh^  Elcnzdr  T, 
Robin rtOih  Charles,  by  bia 

Sister  BliKitbc^th 
Salisbury,  Ab>jy 
Saliabury,  Edward 
Wq^Uey/ Theodore  D» 

Ntte  Vork  Cify. 
Adams,  William 
Alleiif  Stephen 
♦AstoTi,  John  Jacob 
•ATerillp  HemAii 
Beihtine,  O,  W. 
Boorman,  J^ 
Brewster,  Joseph 
Broad  head,  Dr. 
•Chimbrrfi,  WiUiaim 
Chetvff,  George  B, 
Coji,  Samuel  H* 
Crcisby,  W.  B. 
•Falconer,  Archibald 
lledftei,  Timothy 
How,  Fiiher 

Johnaon,  Willmm  Samuel 
•Lt^jiox,  Utibert 
MaHOn,  Cyru»  W. 
M«thew»/Jotin  M. 
McAiik'y,  ThrirtMMi 
•Mil nor,  J&mes 
Pat  tun,  Willifttu 
Perrit  rcUlitih 
*Po(it,  Joel 
•I'roudflt.  Alexander 
Phillips  W.  W, 
Ttoi5'iaiid,  Henry  A. 
•Rutzers,  Hctiry 
Schfoeder.  J.  F. 
Shat3!el,  Jacob 
Skinni  r,  Thomai  H, 
Spring,  Gardtuer 
Starr,  rhikmon  K, 
&tci>heft*,  J,  C. 
Topp^n,  Arthur 
*V  arick,  Riehard 
•Ward,  Samuel 
♦Wookey,  William  W, 

Petrrb&ro%N,  V, 
Smilh»  Gerrit 

PMlaHeiphiaf  Pttm. 
All  en  r  Solomon 
•Carey,  Matthew 
Elmes«  Thomas 
Ely,  Ezra  Stilea 


♦Henry,  Alexander 
•L)vingiton«  Gilbert  R. 

Newton,  l^idwurd  A, 

Pii/moitth,  Matt. 
Eohbim,  Josiah 

Portlitndt  Me, 
Dwight,  William  T. 

Porfemouth,  N,  H 
CoucA,  Lucy  Loui»a 
Goodwin,  Icl^abod 

Pe II I '1  ^d y ,  A II il \v IT  P, ,  by  La 

diijf  mI  \\.is  ^?tJcit'ty 
•Trcrtdwi'll,  Mrs.  Ann 

PotAffhkeeptie^  N.  T. 
Cnyler,  Corneliti* 

Prmiiileitstt^  R.  /, 
•Ires,  Thorn  At  P* 
WiivUnd,  Franeia 
CleveUnd,  J.  P. 

Ilahway^  A'.  Jt 
SqulfTi  JoU 

^alemt  Masi, 
Kmerfon,  Brown 
Phillips,  Stephen  C, 
WjllJamJi-  Wi Ilium 
Wurccflter,  Zervia  F, 

Sehfineetadf,  N.  ¥. 
•8milh.  Peter 

Sprhif^cidt  Matt, 
Osgood,  Samuel 

Sprifyificld,  N,  r. 
Bfttretij  Gorri*h 

ThomaffoH,  Me. 
•Rose,  Bauiel 

Stoeking,  Samuel 
•Varidk,  Abraham 

H'ttterim^t,  Matt. 
CuihiufT,  Jolm  P* 

Wftt  Ift^tTcrAiU,  Man 
Cross  ^  Abfjah 

mtherifJieUl,  Cowl, 
Tucker,  Mark 

WiUinmHojmi  Matt 
•Oriifin,  Edward  D, 

Hoakct.  Edward  W, 
Tyler,  Bennett 

IVorretttr,  Matt, 
Fofitrr,  Alfred  Dwjglit 
LineoJn,  Jfdm  W. 
Snli^bury,  Stephen 
•Wjildo,  Daniel 
•W,*ldo,  E.  &  R. 
•Wttld(>,84rah 
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Seeond  Annual  Report  qf  lh$  Ttispectort 
qf  th£  Albany  County  Pctvit^avtiarVt 
wUh  the  Documents  accompanyituj  tne 
Ktme.  Mafk  to  ths  Board  qf^tiper- 
maor*  of  the  County  of  Atbanv,  andifut 
M^ for  mid  Rrcor^of  the  CUy  oJAl- 
6aiWp  in  JoUU  MceUnf^  agsanbim,  on 
tli^mih  Day  of  December,  1S50.  AStti- 
Hj ;  Wffd,  Parsma,  ^  Co.    1850. 

Fmceedinii  af  i  juint  iiipctitie  of  th«  hc*T& 
of  #iuperri«i»  otttw  ciH:int>'  af  All*iny,  and  thv 
mayor  md  ffloirrli'ir  of  Ui^  city  at  Aifwiny,  htJii 
Dijccmher  30f  IMSO.  tindpr  and  In  ptiriiiaiicc!^il 
Iho  act  PHtitJcd,  **  An  Act  fi»rth«  consimcTiun  «f 
Q,  Penitentiary,  ^e.^  In  ttw  county  of  AHunyf^^ 

Pff»e.i)i— nil  mu  tupervlson  and  iho  mayor 
and  j-eutnler  of  ilir  riUf'  tif  Alliiiny.  Hit  honnr 
tbt  ni«yor  (Franltlio  TownMiid,  E«i>)  prvniiU 
iBg,  and  Etifi  ncofder  (D,  Wright,  Ea|J  ncting 
■a  atCnWf*  TbD  liupMlonorthe  Pcniientlkry 
iubcnilled  Uidr  pecunf  annua]  reiwrt*  accomp- 
fif^d  by  reprtiifi  &^c.iOf  iImj  vuporinCendt^iit,  phy- 
■klan,  aiiJ  cliaplnln  iif  tlm  PenitcPliar^s  wUeh 
wera  read  and  accepifltf. 

Mr.  C^trvll  utTi>H^\  tJio  TDllowLit^  fwolutitiii  e 
Rtgatvvd,  That  the  tiHinry  (fCAJturer  ii  bei^j 
dlrKtiHl  to  py  to  cJip  mipcrlntcndpnt  nf  the  Fem- 
ItaJiliaiy  {AaatA  Pilnhurj^  E«].)  1(250  in  tuldi- 
ticxn  to  hut  ■alirr>'f  Tor  the  ytMur  eudln^  lat  of 
MtrelJ,  1851  i  and  further,  ttint  he  tH»y  Ui  imM 
rur)crinti?nde<jii  aniiitAlly,  iliitrca^i:<rj$|^^ia  li^nE 
as  Hw  pr<i:^{^ii.t  Incuniboni  liliifi  naid  i»t!ire;  Uie 
■aiiw  b«iii|  iJi  ci>i)aidt!'r»iinn  of  dia  eminont  fer- 
Vim  lendflmd  tiy  the  itaiil  «ujii-dnt«nJerjt,  atid 
dw  pecuniary  nnrriOcfs  lie  Iiih  tnndo  4^n  A»ven1 
oceaiiona  to  pnanolo  tlie  [miepriiy  and  &ilvanee 
Itts  fnterwta  cf  the  inettitnitirtn  i^ver  whkli  he 
I  wliJi  audi  distingiji^heil  abiUty  and  cue- 


Wbloli  iHoluikn  WIS  iinantnioualy  nd(v[]ii?d, 
Wliefeu{ktn  tJi«  Joint  meeting  adjourned, 
t  e«rtil^  the  wiihin  to  be  a  cunect  coiiy  of  the 
lnmcwdingBof  du' jrilm  meftingof  tli«  btvifd  of 
ntperrbof*  of  the  Cijunty  ot  Albany,  aud  the 
mayor  nnd  recorder  of  lh«  city  uf  Albany,  hald 
on  the  SXHh  day  of  Uwembor,  ISSO. 

Clerk  ff/ifti  Beitrd  iif  Svip*rvi*iir*. 

I^riPECTD^u'  KErOH-r*. 
To  I**   BearH  qf  Suprrmi'fyrjf  <^/  tAt  Com»tV  af 
JStiamyt  tt^'t  tkt  Maltirr  and  R  eifrdpr  t(ftkv  Cit^ 
ofJttbatif,  in  Jmni  Meeting  oMstmhtui, 
The   undemij^edi   Imfjjectori  of  ibo  Albnny 
Cnuiity  Ppnitpntlaiy,  b^i  lenv«  to  prosent  ttie 
taWfywitiQ  rEp^mi  — 

The  pm^iMri  of  «iBtJihttflhln|  a  PrnUeniinry  In 
ihtii  eoituiyt  when  broathed  In  1643^  w^  re- 
gajrded  by  loni*  peris>ni  with  dlitniPi.  Ii  in- 
volved a  new  syittcm  i»f  majiit^nK'nt  in  rwiifct 
10  County  PrliionB,  ^vhkh,  In  tbeit  opinion,  hud 
not  aj  vet  been  jsi}fflclently  toited.  And  then, 
igoliif  it  WHS  A  nien^iJine  nrcesjHirtly  rctjuiiln}? 
for  itd  iirxEiinjillshmeni  A  lar|[e  cnnUyt  which 
eould  noi  well  be  a«ked  kr  Crom  dtbtaoi  already 


vral^imlenisl  with  taiat^^io.  Biit  iAl^n  ihtwt 
WDr«  irbo  vieiff'ed  tliis  Ajbjivct  In  in  pmper  iight 
They  barf  he*n  for  a  long  time  disMilHlifd  w1lb 
th«  cxtftdition  at^d  manacenient  iA  the  County 
JaM  ;  its  discipline  and  ptdicit  tJi^  vi'rt'  wcF. 
Imev  wvre  mA  lltt«d  to  tana  erune,  or  Ut  m* 
fbrm  tilt'  crlmhiaL  IndlecHi,  ibt  feTenw  «^cmcd 
to  be  title  ^,  vagnjit*  and  odivni,  fennviCTed  of 
tiehi  a0^cei,  Wi*re  tznprUoiied  witliin  iLs  wella, 
rnlnglfjiy  together  at  aJL  houn.  Add  WA^tini; 
their  moral  and  pbypical  bealili  under  (he  bli|bl- 
inc  elTectii  ^f  idJen?!*^  ajid  ev^il  iiicoci:niioni^ 
Wljy  nhotjld  not  mine  att^mpl  Iv  made  to  brtter 
the  rrmdiiion  of  thlM  tlans  of  prii^nerK^  Why 
ihouid  Ui^y  ni>(  [tibt^T  during  tlieir  impri^ia- 
mi^nt,  juid'  thuH  dimtDiiili  m  *on»e  doprpo"  the 
cjrpvnifes  incurred  in  Lbeir  mimtenatice.^  If  U:ia 
eanvicta  of  ini;  ^tate  Piiifhn*^  mmy  of  'A'hotit 
had  ciHivmittei!  crintfen  of  ihu  greater  mafni* 
tude,  Vf-ert^  for  iheEr  ovh'n  pw^d  and  dist  al 
Attciet}',  fubJiHTtf^  to  a  tMn/^t  of  iTii>riiS  treat' 
rneiK,  why  ^htriild  not  lb*  eame  |*i!ify  bo  *i- 
tended  to  tlic  tenant*  of  our  Jum,  ivlji*  had 
finned  fkr  lens  againi^t  (he  lawt?  Cciii«den- 
tkini  like  theiici  firevniled,  nnd  a  Peniientlarp 
ven*  « reeled,  which,  hy  menns  cif  it«  admiTvbw 
•yitem  of  luanitfeinentj  lias  served,  in  nimiwltig 
tlw  bord<^n  of  eriui«k^  tu  decrease  in  nn  «mall 
depee  tlie  criminil  eJtpcnjtM  of  Ih*  county^ 

It  k  imnMffiflury  to  qotice  The  elrtujiiftancM 
3i!if«ndinj;  the  ri«  of  Ibia  ipfltliuiionj  or  to  ej- 

Klain  tiif'  nauirti  of  its  discipUne.,  ils  ttiey  hav» 
«»n  sufficiently  derailed  tn  the  reportii  previa 
i>ii*lv  fuNrnilLed  tu  your  borkLtrable  btidy. 

All  w'M  concur  in  tlio  remark  thitt  It  la  « 
Pfmm  which  the  citv  and  ctMmty  may  nopiid 
with  hoive»t  itflde.  Wljilmt  tt  Uati  wom  Uiao 
njtaw«r«l  the  eifkr^tntifinii  uf  adinirinii  friend*, 
It  haj  mlenced  th^  mcruplei  of  tlioae  who,  in  ita 
early  6l^y»f  deemed  It  a  mtn  experiment,  tt 
hu  taujzht,  in  this  junte,  the  filUlmiHiftant  }wt~ 
Bi>ni  thfii  t.^itmty  PrlsonB,  inciead  of  renmlning 
•u-htKiI^  of  idlefiew  ftnd  ^Ice.  iiiayt  under  pnqifir 
regoktioauij  ne^trAin  the  rtiidin^H  of  rriiite:,  and 
t*CA<nie,  til  a  ctfrtaln  eiTeiit,  *etf-p»>'ioi'  iui^tin^ 
tiiui^  Nor  h&j  this  leHPou  been  )**i  im  the 
public  niind,  Tb^j  Penitentiary  at  Ptiirnlfi,  and 
the  i*he  in  the  courpu  of  er^tion  ni  iSjir  ratuie,  it 
may  bn  nlfinned,  hJid  never  Iteen  lluiught  of,  if 
our  o^vn  hnd  proved  a  falhirr. 

With  thcio  geiiera]  remarks,  the  underyf^ned 
would  haaten  to  lay  before  your  booiimWe  Nidy 
»uch  eoniidDntkiiha  at  they  ajre  annually  re- 
quired to  proHnf,  iT^pectluiit  tbfi  condition,  djn- 
ciplinei  tc*»  iif  ims  Penitpntian-. 

By  mfemni  to  the  rer^ortttf  the  intpefintend 
ent,  it  will  be  wren,  that  the  nil  oilier  of  pri^Miriera 
In  confineinent  on  i:bi>  ftlfct  of  QctolirT^  lB>1,9j  wai 
177.  There  have  bicii  *ince  rt^ejved,  iiu  tn  and 
Intrhidinc  Ctctobcr  31 ,  1850,  438  ;  making  iht 
whole  nuiiilMir  of  ctimuiittalj  during  the  year 
675.  Thetc  have  been  dii-T.hnrited  bv  citdration 
of  Pfkntenc^,  and  otbGnvLie,  S^ ;  ibus  leaving 
in  omtlnemetit,  on  the  aist  tif  Octolicr,  1&50 
{tbn  close  of  liie  year,)  H7. 

During  the  put  vearf  only  ^hn^e  [lerwine  have 
been  pardaned.  It  ia  no  more  tiian  )u»t  to 
add.  In  this  connection,  that  0\e  {ire^en!  eie& 
utive  has  thua  &]■  ua«d  the  panSoulng  powf 
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wttli  m  ipirini  iam^ ;  tad  frir  this  tlic^  com  mu- 
ni^ imj  mlttluuik  Mnib  IMn  n  pnwmt  wlmh^ 
imMr  Ml  etKUiMtuiCK,  iliould  be  cAcitNitiaH' 
•XAKlied.  Cf fUlnty  of  pu  ul  nhment  Tur  Um  reTui 
tippn*^  li]r  ttic  liWr  tf  woli  TtHitiHl  in  the  piibtk 
mine],  miiet  perv-ei  In  &  grefttiof  ur  Wi  degrce-i  tu 
check  crim«^ 

It  bi  wcirttijr  of  ramajfe  that  tinting  (!»  Insf 
rear  tin  »cji^  hu:  been  BtAikb  Tlift  pbrnaen, 
lu  K  f^pifpnU  U'lkifi  Qindiiried  ihiuniQiViu  with 
pmpTi?ty,indicAlini;  a  peifcct  wHIiiigTiJ^M  m  coo- 
ftirm  tn  the  mlift  and  repitati^iti*  of  ttie  Fiiiisti. 
Tifie  few  ptini^ihiiiniiiff  htttici'd  liHva  heoTi  lova- 
TUbly  of  a  mill]  tb^iracrnr. 

Tbe  fotUitviiiff  fjirbi  In  reRnrd  tii  ihe  tartn^  or 
Ifflprimnmriiij  (ikon    fmm    Utn  rT*|»iirt  nf   tIh* 
til i»rfn  14*11  d(<ni,  arr  wurtliy  (*f  rmtkf:    flf  Itw^ 
408  r>fiwiiker4  rcrrivwl  dtirbiK  tJi«»  |Mi>4l  S'vnt,  4^2 
W«r0  cfjitiriu'iei]!  ii>r  pt>rhid4  tistbrtuJiiiis  rrimri  lt>»4 
tiian  30  diy«  (n  0  trmiitlis.    Of  t)n'   IVJ  .itmvr 
nivtitkib^d,  VM  wetn   eumiiiitii'^  r<jr  {<  aiMiuhf, 
IQS  fii^  3  nifiniliii,  «id  IDH  A*r  tini.- 1-  ■  *  ■  -  n    ij 
iJid  GO  daris  33  pfiTPun*  w<>Fi>  ii 
bail  cotild  tw  tilyimliwdi  and  im\\ 
lan0iijs  (ft»ii)  7  trt  J8  itMnjth?^    Ju  i..  . 
•tkirt  tfnnn  r»f  impriMinmrril,  il  wmih]    \m  ^liili 
ClittyCiitf  would  thkTik,  tii  i^lecl  miltaUtn  t>mpUfy- 
iDeut^r  the  rimvift?*,    IMii-f  "f'  rhin.  .»■>  i-^unliVe 
Inlo  priimiif  are  Hmrtd  b»1>'  "ii  [ipiir. 

Itablir  lirarkch  oriibiir;   li   ■  iJuF^iiim 

of  (nikm  rc(]^driiiK  tJio  *\i  -it  w*mkl 

b*  Mit  of  ^ilnrr.  T1i«  |}rl!^iiNef.:<f  kii  fini,  rui^it, 
ftnii}  thc'  rircniuiLiiincfiii  itf  ilm  i^nri<<^  W  cirn|»lit'yi''n 
Id  UtHfTtif  the  NEmpliHit  ctuLrarti<r^  Thu  umiiH' 
fitdnrsof  cane  rliair  fealii^  iiiin.i<lrirc*d  hy  liw 
■Qperinteiideuf  kcvpihI  yra^t^  nijicf^,  M  »iil1  con- 
tljiuad.  [n  (hU  dcfiartmnnr.  nt  iN*.  .  i-...  .-r  tls** 
year,  Cliprp  were  30  mnh 
tbonr  M^'irn&likewuw  einiiJi '■  ^ 

BOortluj  male  |iruK3!D#iv  iiL  : 

10  «f  Lh«   uiMv  cauvitu  ui  Uk«^  nmrn .■  m 

rtrcni^ieil  in  what  ii^ctille^l  tbe  wixHl-wiri,  i 
Th9f  hraiirjis*  of  indiuitry,  ea*ily  arniiH.  I  i. 
Iliay  an,  «fi«an  well  ndapte4  tut  pfimtUft*  iiiklur 
■iKMt  Bfiotcnic«,  tbongh  twvesaniy  !*»*  jiMltA- 
ble  tbim  trade*  mah  aa  am  rarri^Hl  nti  hi  nur 
BtitB  FtiMKiiii.  Tb*  mtuitiiint  fjrj-i.iur-  !,v4n:i 
1  -f  aotnA  in  oui  itwir  H^<l^](^  t-urU 
.  Ac*;  olh«fw  incNiiikMii;,  i^a-Ij^ 
I  mendlni  cliihe^  Pliuit  vcn- 
I  ni>t  4iri(y  rcndtrr  Prihui  laittJi  Iit'ma  [}^HJlJr- 

tiv*  tbau  il  f>llliefWi»i!    WOtllU    Im,    Im!    in    -,.]rjn 

cawa  Uiipy  aro  luiim  ilitti  valii*  >  m 

—  pivitfv^ly  addlna  id  fta  cxpcn-' 
conirieta  rHe-lved  tntft  Uw  Ivmr.  mc 

ti»  but  ysar,  aa  i^wft  f^l#n<-H  l*.r  it  s-^  iluiiw  30 
dftfi  f  and  J5fi|  aa  bM  akendy  Wi^ti  LadigitNl, 
fjf  parlodA  fhm  3D  loGC^dav!*.  W^al  protlta^ 
bf^neWf  Duy  rmuiOiblF  bts  a«ki^rl,  citn  arrrue  rnK 
|ii«  in<<fitiitJon  from  cbv  anNtie^t  (tarr  nr  thffp  J7i4 
CDiiFictM  r  N*y,  nulwr,  Diiw  iinn.fi  ]<»«  jijo*i  tm 
elmlKad  lo  tbt  prnpet  accriiim?  s^iine  uf  tti« 
p^iaiifni  on  fHciiinv  ttie  Primui  arci  ntiAt  tit 
Jabar«  ^  mmm  oiwltkiit^m ;  aiHl  tt  fnay  Ikh  UiqI 
Ilif4r  recuvfrry  daiod  within  a  few  dA|ii  of  ttir< 
ai  pint  I  inn  off  heir  Mniane?;  otheff,  a^in,>fVr 
twinv  Ted,  rUitlu^i,  uid  curvd,  at  Uie  txpcnsr  nf 
ike  CDUMty»  ar*  dl^baffpd  at  ib«  ffly  p^iat  nf 
tlBB  WMii,  bf  nMtna  of  Inatiuclftiii,  (]i«y  an* 
wipued:  tn  wtirk  witta  mm*  degree  of  profit. 
Three  fkrLn  am  noc  inemduc-ed  lo  prove  that 
printii*  tiwitld  lie  ni«i*ey-maklo«  ^ji<ititotioti«  i 
thdv  may,  in>weir«»r,  explain  Ibe  ndviinlajre 
wbUh  PiJiie  FritoBM^  \n  ty-^pcci  in  k  nnT<»  (jtiM- 
tiow  oC  pOfrtt,  i*ojoy  ovh^f  tlhii  of  Pciiitcnti.'iti'CA.  i 
In  the  i^trm^r^thc  AJKirteiit  iwrjtid  at  ritiiiiijifinki'iiii 
la  two  yt^afu ;  in  the  iatter^  it  inety  tie  a  fc^w 
Awt-  But  ifaera  ijt  a  inorfi  impftriMnt  MyjiMf  in 
wbldi  aboit  wutefirr^  are  prcjtiinclal  ;  tiie^' 
reader  tbe  tnni^l  trcatnie^l  piirjuod  tu  welhieg- 


DuiB  rnMHie.  i  □ 
ratimviy  buded  i  i 
ae  gndiiif  IajkI.  & 
Inf,  makine  arril  n 
tencea  not  imh  rem 


oldtDd  Pda^ins  lca>  rlTethtal  Ihfin  it  would  be 
under  dtfferrnt  cijrtini»tjifld««»  Tin*  tollQwing 
fai'ti  in  rpj^rd  to  tiie  Kiiir^ttion^  lialiTtn  of  lii**^ 
aff»^  JtCp,  of  the  cnn^icii  received  into  the  FenJ- 
tpjitlary  diiHnti  ilie  faul  y«^  are  foil  of  motirrt- 
ful  h]ten>n,  and  iiidicAlo  Uie  diiti(ruiiie«  tlmt. 
hinder  thtf  fifogrniM  nf  Friwifi  rcfonn.  Qf  thp 
491!^  tJiitii  reeetvedi  165  could  not  n-ad  or  wriie, 
IQ?  rtniid  only  i-ead/2orr  rMiild  rf^ml  uid  write, 
and  Ij  only  wiere  wifll  edii railed  ^  &t  were  iindef 
fiO  ye^ara,  Uie  PDQiBlnittf  -Wi  tamaiue.  fnun  90  id 
over  50  y«afe  ;  AM  acl[Tiowi?di::riJl  ti>eni^lTce 
tff  iw  inVBrnpirafa*  Wtwa  a  •nrry  piciurr  «f 
ipfiornor.^  and  evil  liabltii|«olidil;i-dt  oxi  it  werr^ 
iiy  tiina,  i*  bentMMnted  [  A  i^anien  of  weeitf 
cior-'-''  >."^-r'^'f  rr«|  Inlft  0134  of  fri ^nji t  HoW'Pn, 
nn  1  lalHir,  aafidl  a#  lim^.    Nor 

c^'ii  <r\  deprairily  b*  overcome  with- 

oi^r -.    ;,.,   ^.iJitfi  foeanH,    The  pEiilanitirripiff 

would  tiaainJtv  <'^(H5rT  ti»  iiHt'Rt    with   lr«K  «ic- 
cfit"  10  ilir'  nm^iif  mirr.ii  mid  reiieioiiH  mfhiia  in 
f.  1,11,1  M  trt4<^  (tinri  iti  H^lMa  rri«*nii,  wjjero  ilio 
»iiijiiri«<iimiiriit  (trc   ion^rr  ;    but,  rtot- 
11^   llii^  j^enrrit   tnitht  the   laixif^  of 
li   j-ij>   rh.t^dnin  coiine<'^M  with  (he  Pttni- 
ttiiaikiy  tiatfk  nrjt  been  in  vain,     ily  tfferriiiR 
to  iiii»  repiirtj  it  wiil  apfK'ar  that   pr^Hirhing  on 
the   J^ahtiathT  |ieiminal    n'.ii'itiMi,-^   nod  the  dia,> 
iril'Hitloi:  bfvkn  and  1;  :'ii'nd4>d  hie 

^eiierqi  diiii(«^     Ha  '-..  iit  ilie  laaf 

yearj  the  pri-toiwtB  liu^^  .,    listened  m 

hia  iiijitfiiriiohiT.  Fajoiiiar  aifivftwatioti  with 
tiie  t-tanficu,  in  hit  view^  id  devmed  an  liiipur- 
tint  eiemeiit  in  ftny  inpnteoi  of  foorai  ireairaent; 
iind  hence  haa  hf  n^'VottMl  tu  this  t^ranrh  rtf  hie 
diili««t  ftjt  inqrh  time  aa  circum«iao4^tiii  Would 
allow.  In  rcapeft  t»^  the  ftnerai  reaulta  of  hia 
taluiTu  dtjrinf  m*>  year,  b«  u«ie»  thia  langtaaft: 
"  ti^at  i>e  haa  rancli  leuom  lo  hope  (Mt  euulazy 
and  iTk^iitie  iiri|iinHNiIimit  hare  lieon  made  tipcm 
I'lr  ifiii!p1-'    ■r -.,-,ifie  flfilie  prifimerw+" 

Si;,,  1.,  r>  |,i><rt  of  the  |j|iy»iciait,  it  aeema 
iiirrrji,  I-  Jivhijs  |)hve  ^uvrally  ^xfijiiyed  food 
h^Mlth  duang  tiu)  yean  Vio  epidemic,  ba*  Daani- 
fefted  itjelf.  There  wtm  hut  tw*i  deatba» 
iHith  reKiiitinif  fnwi  delitiuin  irementf.  Tbia 
■mail  inortalfiy  ftpc«kA  Toiumea  m  commenda- 
iJLHi  of  The  mi^fktin  employed  to  prraarve  tbe 
Ufithh  of  lite  PriAcm. 

'I'bi?  noderdeni'ili  in  eiomininit  and  auditinft, 
at  their  i|iiArt«rly  nieetinitx,  th«  acrounla  of  the 
^iifieriiiiriifirnT,  have  Ilnju4  slum  i^l>e  tnvaria- 
hly   efirreTL     Th*  i'o'>-  ■)   ih»t  tbo 

fifiperfntendent,  in  mak  ^-^ca  A>r  tbe 

in»litutffHi,  eierrp*!  il   ti,  .    ,<iiomy.    It 

if  pOi|irr  tti  atii  v,  ihrti  ilie  \itVikM 

lelaliiiK  to  tJie  r  <  rii^  v(  fJir  PrrMm 

ar«  HI  kepi  ax   r  ut^thkHl  wiiti  ji«Bt- 

tie««  and   cleariiesa. 

The  uMder»igneii,  a*  miMirt*!  by  the  hiIh, 
have,  at  tiifidiy  timrJi  duriiiu  ttie  year^  indtvktu- 
kTI>  vipiiieil  the  iVfilfFUtiai),  On  iIimo  uttm^ 
#ir*jia,  ilif-y  have,  witlKHit  «s*!*ptiHijn,  Crtind  iw 
tevpml  li^partnienra  In  admirahle  comtiljcitu  in- 
diM^I,  every  ihUii^  in  Aiid  alimfit  tJ»^  i-eiia,  wnrk- 
^ho|»^  JiiiniiiinC,  kitchen,  dtc,  pi Aitily  denoted  Oui 
pn't*er  regard  waapaid  m  n«niiio»  and  b«altb. 

The  inpenntirndent  in  Ida  pupuft  baai  aHlK 
niitted  a  detailiKt  auietneni  La  nfaid  to  dia 
Unanrial  eiindiiiim  nf  iha  Piiwn  diuiof  Um  Ba- 
ca I  year,  nrbirJi  wilt  be  read  with  molv  tJlaa 
cir^ltoary  IntemL 

Tbe  eniirvexpanditum  fi«r  Ibe  aiip- 
poll  and  niaflinmeDtofUifr  Inetl- 
iMtiiiii  durini  me  Mat  year  wae.  §10^9^1  4 

Trie  unal  anvxint  of  l«eome,.  -  *  * .  *     ^Ifl  5t 

Leaving  a  balance  of  eipeTi^e 
af  ainat  the  Pr^R,  tbr  die  year 
ending  on  tbe  3lat  of  OctDb#rf 
ISM .,*...„,.,..,..       MSOOl 
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Tfiuf  doni  II  ipfwiiT  Mmi  ftxt  Il]«  tmH  tw^lvA 
nKHithn  tht>  ri^[iii«hnli>iTi  wiihin  a  nrftrtloiit  baa 

Cimmtli'tiiifi  (Iw  ^hcnt  Tertnfi  i^f  tmpri->M-KnmFntf 
und  (!i^  iKitiiri^  f if  the  ^rnnlojrm^fits,  whirli  W4^r«i 
iutn>dii4ri?il  molt*  wirh  Ttfenrnco  to  t|i*^M  ierni* 
thlm  a  m^Tff  itiiTi4:ip.-ition  of  ptutM,  1h«  iiiidtr- 
ii^nc'il  ^.iiitiMt  tint  rr^xrri  thv  rn.<rt  iii«t  utalt^l 
ati  nitr^orrliiiaw  iit^r-  ^  siul  they  Acniiirp  lo  Prty 
lilAtf  b!I  flunj^  i»einj;  i!>quiil,  no  npinilfil'  iiii^a^iirv 
of  fficcf^  U3*  Iwrfitufurti  been  tnei  vciih-,  in  t^i« 
flnm^ial  liinUnT  *if  Pri*i'r»!»-.  TJu^  Pri«iii  ai  Pinif 
SUig,  with  H  lurjit'  [iuintM>r  fif  ronvicu**  wImv*^ 
tertnir  of  ArntAiife  nverife  iwai  flHir  axul  ii  htiir 
Id  fiw  yc&nt^A*  onl  |MiJd  In  wxtmaam  tat  Jniiiiy 
yean  j4*i.  TUk  fhrtotm  it  C^ttHDB  ii  immtrhinlly 
ptJmwn  t"  i.airt  >tov/,t>  n  ^jjluiv.  By  wfeTriiiu  t£t 
fh<*  ffi"    ■     '  1  rinli.'ndftiT^  it  will  hp  wen 

liiHt  Hj'  l  fmm  Tile  rHiiistv  trwifuiy 

darinf!  iLis  ,  j  .  ,  .  ;^  with  ihc  rsct^ptlan  of  Uie 
^50  Ui  rtlMrVf  itifrtitioiM'fij  haa  |>perL  nliH>ltkfd 
in  Btii  inrrca^e  nf  rji*(h,  of  il^bti  duo  rJH*  f  Haiifi, 
Uid  of  |im|)crty  in  band. 

^"hv  cintlrTHlgmiri,  in  jtiMire  to  tlitir  own 
ferliiie-j,  Cjtnnttt  r?ti<*  tl>ic  poftion  of  Un^r  rv^ton 
wilhfi'LiT  p][|ir0^irtr  the  l|op«  ihoi  no  firrnm- 
tlnn.r.e*  utny  ti^ver  ariit  Uy  dcE^rivd  flu"  Pen i ten > 
tinry  vi the  Vrttufl-Wn  H?fvicH!  *>f  tt«  pri'wenf  flii-ir- 
intt^hdl<TlT.  fr  i»  a  niaitrir  of  ffntiil-itioti,  rl):Et  ttin 
etr*>i1  Ff^^^ntly  Tn»ide  In  Conn^rficui  tv  liid«icp 
CahtJiin  Piluliiiiy  to  return  m  thv  nart>  M-i^ne* 
of  hit  IflburR^  nil  wardun  tif  (lii^  Bt«ii<  ^rfvi^ft  a) 
Wetl»>F»ni<lel,  wju»  iriBftbetiiai.  Maj-  bis  kmi^ 
«ifilinti«  in  bij*  preifnt  «(ih«i«  of  uw^fitZrieM. 
A«  n  itisrtpliniuiBii,  he  h  «qiinlt«d  bf  few,  and 
i(mlt«fl  by  luwci,  He  b**  rwid^rod  tl]*  AHiftiiy 
Opunly  Prtill^ntiary,  fjvoi  wliirb  be  has  pr*'- 
pi^fd  fhini  iti  earll^Ai  itny«,  arj  instimtioD  wor- 
thy of  nit  Jmrttirkiti ;  nnd  cmti  It  rony  bo 


ptior  iQ  tbfr  iln»  of  Ffoinid  Iwintd  ■  terHblA 

pieturv  of  mbwry^  which,  ivilli  ftw  rtt^pUoiMV 
14' w  ^VPTy  wbera  icen.  Tba  eonriclHl  A^d  t|b* 
lincunvictndt  tbe  ftick  and  tlus  wi'li,  tin  ad« 
and  tN  Ihiijiiie^  the  yMing  and  tb«  bii«ry  bHid«(L 
th«i  debtor  And  th«t  p«i:t^  uvaulior,  rbc  felon  mui 
ihc  niurdcjcr^  w  ere  rrowded  (tHo  dantjp^un'Hitt- 
UJaW  Cfil^  abv«  with  veimin^  nod  m<kiiif 
w  lili  itopchi  In  U»i9  tilKnibefv  of  qiinf  r>' ,  wliem 
jdlan*B>  feiinwd  anpimw,  wlirre  mi  rrltifiouf  iii* 
•truelkm  wu  illnwed^  wban  ([HJiihliMj:,  uid 
dritikihirt  and  uMtiu^  anu  nimcea^mem  vanecl  ihv 
dull  uJinni  of  cotiliinenient,  bow  hw^  in  tiw 
lan^iate  ofixnotlief,  *■*■  cutitd  enier,  if  irneomim- 
ed,  withoiil  pcillBifnn;  mnd  if  jpiilry^  nithoul  lii- 
""      It  WM 


wlikb    bjif  ri^ertcd    In  thi^    Plate   tli^  haiifil 
tBdbir-nrr  in  diftH^minaTitij;  Jyei  riewi^in  mild 


llltoD 


to  tJie  proper  muugeiiieiit  of  IVntntv  Prj)H:jai& 

At  tin*  prwHtfii  dJiy,  rh<'  subjcfi  nf  Vri^tm  Di*- 
ciplinp  i#  reieirdtii]  la  nUiiEbteiied  mnntnm  wtdi 
pecnIUr  tntenNit.  Th»i  it  Kbciiild  have  bt<«n 
ov^rlookfKl  by  ihe  bumnnc  of  pnj«i  aire*,  At  flrxt 
Bif(ht  ex<rife«  o*ir  furprjjfe.  HhUnt  inini..ij«]infl; 
U^i^ir  rhnriiiefl  lo  tbe  prjftr,  and  paltlkling!  wrvrrli- 
efUi?>«-'<  in  Tiiaiiv  i^f  i^  wnrtt  wpw,  Ibey  •eenieil 
to  hive  c](hMr*[  tlicif  be*rtjt,  af  k  ¥rt*fiPi  apiin^t 
tbe  wnniE  dkNT^r.  The  initJi  h,  their  wint  o( 
Pf-mffiflty  in  tlufl  mairer  juiy  be  aBciibrd  lo  fiilw 
notioitfi  n?;*l>eeiiri|r  Ibe  rieniirn  i'f  r ripoiniil  liw  ? 
fh*  gld  thwirv'  eeenjed  lobe,  ihht  venpeflnre  tim- 
pHtiited  tbe  main  elonic'nt  of  th4>  penaJ  c^ide, 
Tbe  iafcdett^mJonof  tlie  primEo*!,  Jis  h  moan* 
of  quitting  rho  |HibLic  peare  and  pmdirtini;  it» 
h^Ma,  wad  Ute  oiily  prinripli*  inv-olriHl  in  the 
mnnnircineni  of  Priwjni<^  Xo  ^voudef,  therefore. 
tliJit  pialdir  i^intintfnt,  ediiciiTc>d  in  fiicli  a  lieliei, 
pluHilil  have  hc^roinr  iiiMeJixibly  b-trfleniMl  iti  the 
rK'TrorH  of  thMs  dtinf^m.  TlJemsidem  Iheni^'  of 
panii«bTn?ntt  whirh  ir^oiinixcw  mn  ii^  chief  end 
Ibe  fet^^e^^lon  or  c^rfnio  and  the  re  formal  ion  of 
the  offender,  mij  be  fftid  U  Imve  ^tniiinal^j 
ill  tllL>  dayft  of  ILnvan). 

?inte  Ii'tsi  defttfi^  tbw  ibeory  has  lM?en  ably 
disci  I  vised  and  upheld,  at  naeccssiva  iritc'rvalff, 
down  fit  iJi*  jwoa-ni  dtiy^  in  the  wrEliiif£«  of  w*p«t 
ajid  gtvtd  men-  1'h(<!>«  mtirni  inennit,  mt  unwea- 
riedJy  Applied,  — e!«prrisilly  in  Knfjland  and  rnj- 
nwn  Colin irj'^— Jinve  (leen  like  "<«d  wiwn 
In  ^\^l  Bfsumrt/'  Thr-y  have  ntJC  onJy  enligbt- 
encNd  [mUk  nentimeoi:.  hni  M  Mpially  to  bii- 
iiiiin«  l*»Eif<laiion,  ivbifb.  in  the  iradnal  nifri-r- 
tion  of  *ild  iljusr.*^  bB»  *o<fifpeded  in  et^tsihlii-h' 
ini  uniftiTtn  By#lenifl  of  rriwn  diMriplineT  tt  likb 
ure  ftmnded  (tn  P3-nipaihy,  and  cm  a  knowied^** 
of  hniiiiin  imtijr«v 
The  coitditkui  mid   oiAEMisepicnl  af  FrUtms 


furring  deefier  Mslh^  of  rrimiimljiy 
elpAfty  #<rviit  thai  Jui  lonf  a»  n"  ii..ii-vrii[,inRie 
HflHjciation  uf  prisoners  waf)  a! L'    '  \<*^ 

it  w*fw  nitvles*  (o  tliirik  of  hIt-  •t-r 

betterEft^  the  eohdiliun  of  the  ^.  :  .  :  '  fua 
[bti^ichi  it  wpa  thai  ■uggeMifd  iJi>i^^  hi-nbt^iEial 
'  mc'ajiur^  —  rliukdAciitftm  UMi  iPuiLTiioij^  nf  U 
hiiM  heen  lenned—  whieh  coiuitiiuie  the  ^Knind- 
W'ork  of  tJiic  pnc'VRtjing  fyMtUM  «f  Prixm  d|«^ 
cijijiiifs 

Witliout  atteniptlng  tn  trace  tlie  hivtory  of 
tbrsu  menpunis,  ur  t<»  «xpl»tti  tbr-  rrnA>n»  why 
ibf-y  have  tM^en  m  ahiwly  devcJ<ijje<lT  the  Tirvder- 
«J^ed  winihf  bai«ly  allude  lo  the  nianniir 
ivbewin  they  mjf  applied  at  tJi*  pn»ent  day, 

Clajt^tfirDtion  Iv  ttilJ  e£tjen*iveljr  uped  tn  fhe 
JtiU  in  Ei?|^lnnd,  arid  in  Kin^e  of  tlie  Pru^ctna 
on  tbe  t»niiD«nt,  tNHj|tb  thu  Unw  of  ptibiic  ftfn* 
llmeal  ^afDU  to  rejemnl  It  in  the  lE^bt  t^r  a  Faif- 
nro^  Utider  thii  plan^  persoue  are  rln»«ilie(l 
arrnrding^  lo  th^  rrini<^  ii'ljerv^if  Uu'y  hnvi*  Iwen 
rbaf^pd  iir  roiivictefJ ;  for  ins«taiire»Tlii»^ecliareed 
ff'ilh  mi«dcmeanora  are  Ite^^it  iepamte  fnnn  tJjoifi 
iccuatdof  MaaUft*  It  dfnv«  imt,  iiowt-^ cr^  it  will 
lM  leeni  nhut  oiit  rorriiplJoK  tnliuencr^  ;  *^  for 
OII9  prevbiiuly  roDvirted  and  piiiuhhid  for  a  fel- 
ony may  h«  found  ^  nf  tkmw  ■cijIrMi'iitf'rkt  jierhid, 
liilll^  in  Tri^rn  wiOi  inoUirr  who  jx  rlt.irjEiidj 
perhifM,  f[>r  tbt-  linst  tiioc^  wiih  r  vimph  uu^ti^ 
meaiior^^'  In  ivtir  eounifv ^  clajv^ifiraiion,  in  sanm 
iiiHt antes,  is  Mill  ini]iierfei-t1y  adopci^l  in  (.^nunty 
Jaih ;  it  di-e*  rtr^l,  hifw^ver^  enter  inun  the  dia- 
cipline  of  oiir  lN?niieniJari|ii  or  Sttte  PHsona, 
The  ii^nctplfl  <*f  iiHplatiun,  thoufb  fintr  e^tab- 
lifbeil  in  KnrftiKf,  bo^  bt!«D  more  •ucte!» fully 
developed  in  onr  own  romniTj-  j  indeed,  our  ex- 
perim^nf*  (n  Pri*ni  marjui^f^fQV'ntf  nearly  iweoly 
yearj»  ftp*^  were  esteemed  uf  w  vabiah^e  a  cljar 
arlcr,  aa  to  Atlrarl  the  attention  of  several  of  ihe 
Eimipeau  Kovi-nnofnu^  tliai  i*eht  fiMi  vfuntnia- 
»ioncrp  to  ^aHier  wit»!loni  frimi  onr  eiperieiica^ 
*^  imdaiion  etnlinces  what  are  railed  the  i^i]ia- 
raie  and  tiie  Client  J^sitcnj"  *>f  diwipline,  k»ih  *if 
wbirh  7eeciprnii:i>  latur.  77ie  fitmie  r  im|dtB«  Um 
entm-  «i'])aratlo7i  of  nri*oii*ra  in  collsi  ;  tbe  tiUlef 
impViea  Aepnntioii  in  eelU  ftt  niKfeit,  btit  ico- 
riation  in  el1ent«  dui1n|!  ifio  da  v."  Mneb  taaa 
been  writi«n  un  iii«  merit*  of  t|]e«o  ti^o  meitt- 
upeii-  On  the  other  rid**  of  the  water,  md  isijw- 
f  iaily  in  the  PeiiilentJarieii  of  E^nland^tbo  pepa- 
ratfl  iryalcm  ii>  itHind  to  bw  more  ill  liiie  and  in 
Hirefiler  Uvar  ikan  iJie  idlenL  In  nur  country, 
liowevor,  the  silent  K^Ptiint  genendly  olitainji, 
i^till^  In  the  opinion  of  sonie^  the  se^iarale  :<;>Kleiii 
li9t  bee«  adopted  with  jireKt  biccphs  in  tJie  Priaon 
ai  PhiladelpbiJi,  and  in  one  or  tw>(  oibiTfl  of 
the  same  diaincten  Thf  niidri*ieiind*  %vj|tintit 
vent(irii3|rannpliilfiii4»i  tl'tin  imiotiMl  jvdiit,  wontd 
olwerve  that  wlMCfVOf  ba*  been  hark[«JEy  acrom- 
plir^brd  by  FHrid  dlceipline^  nmM  tie  aJN!riT>e>d 
to  the  work  In  i^  of  the  two  nytitctna  ah*jve  men- 
tioned.  A»  remedial  mean",  tlinpy  have  a  strntii 
linld  on  iJie  niiblic  reRfttd,  and  will  prohaMy 
nevBi  Ite  enpplanted  by  (?dier  hnm  of  ihM-ipline- 
TJjtir  influence   thtu  ^  would  aeetn  (o  hivi 
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be«n*  on  i\w  wholfl^  mmo  active  tnd  ;}rvrt<rriil 
'b  deterrinit  fh'ni  criiiiti,  (tkui  in  dl^drii  tlw 
sfiarniNtinii  tit  ilie  \tTii^nwT*  And  H  ii  t]iiciriijun- 
iblv  wlitibvr  pithrr  ur  theiii  will  ptwtBu^  triurh 
of  1  reCini(ffltj>rj  pmvur,  ujitll  they  are  direugtli- 
«oed  am]  HuifAiiied  b^'  ceitaiii  f^illAteinl  idfip^ 
uim,t  i^  re><f*ecL  ui  which  tlic*  jimlilic  havt;  ■•  y«t 
paid  IMU  little  attri]ti4Hk 

in  tho  limt  pl?ir(>  Liio  Imiiff  t{<nfif  of  iraprlfon- 
iifK'iit  in  Mur  h-rntri  Prisrtnia  ^Ixjuld  be  Bhuftfliied. 
iijt«efilri!ce:«  Monn  ia  «hut  out  aJt  tiuft^  fmni 
j^Uw  br«a.<iT  of  the  convkX  •.  dlm<]  llii^  wiltiiifuvi-al 
tn(  bufw  it  (4  fliit  f  iiifpiidcn  imiablenc^i!  of  fecl- 
Int,  wbirh  irAiii tally  Ji^t^rM  Ui»  whcile  «uq]l. ' 
Whit  ad)  i»  ttiera  itndcr  ihe^ii;  r}ntiiir)«ta]ic«* 
^r  tlifr  fmwtti  of  morul  iiT<Lfiri''JHiijniif  The  pii^ 
Dint'T^  nil  I  id  the  tMniimririL^ii  of  hi^  roll,  iibit^^id  of 
■trivial!  io  [litiT^  hiit  mi  nil  frum  vvil  il)ifiii^ht<^ 
■se^juif  r^iliPT  iiiteiU  on  iu]||]i<ihinf  rtplevnr  luid 
eaxy^  lud  nvrr>'  luiLiilloM'od  (UJbtiitn. 

Aj^iHj  ^ifitvlfiiiiiu  ^'hrMild  be  oiMiIii,  pitbcr  by 
ttaiute  or  hy  vidi misty  ^icUuris^,  lo  liefriciid  the 
pirtvkt  nii'hi^  lilwriiHuii  tnna  Pihum,  i*fnne- 
thiiitr  liEL<i  iie^mi  ilonp^  it  ij  trvie^  an  a.  ttnall  trAl^i 
In  elTeciiiiK  Vlds  |itir|H.i<k«  |  lint  lio  prem  Jifid  fw>W' 
lifful  iDCJULif  «ucb  EkK  arci  worili.v  tit  tint  minjeci^, 
Pdlavft  ^n^n  'Vt  yvi  apfilieiL  It  in,  iudL^iMl,  k  tnntltir 
LlUT  ukinii-Jiiiiciit  tl^at  the  liLiiiiiiia^  h:ivc  Ale|>i 
itevcr  \hU  chniity  no  lott^t  Tin  iiri'^mrT  in^y 
fflalce  leRVe  i>f  Idartill  with  nLt  iu  lerriUle  AJ<BMVtN- 
MiP^  buoyeil  ii|t  wiUi  til  ft  liojJi'  of  fcndDring 
hiifi-M'ir  ii-w<'fii]  .ind  rf^(ierta)i]ie  m  life-  But,  O, 
liikiv  -xM.iri  nft-  hin  ra»«rti|iian«  bniJcDDS  lie  tuertu 
vviih  rm  frit- lid  to  oukt  Jit*  f^in^  to  misc  his 
buprii,  itr  til  «4jotiie  hi«  ARitatwl  fwlinijs i  lui  Hoiil^ 
jipfht^  kip  iJtJ«  pfllbw  ay  ;  in>  urns  is  iht'te  Ui  five 
itmi  liuriiloyiueiitf  tlioiiKb  Im  mby  Bvrk  it  widi 
tears,  lodtr  kikIi  f i.nriiniit.-uirc«i,  well  tnay  he 
despair.  He  feel*  Ihiit  the  mark  nf  ihp  befirt  id 
iipt^n  Idm  u  tbiit  bin  onlv  bLitne,  ■fter  «tl,  ti  tJi» 
tone  cell  be  had  *!  lately  l<>ft  :  and  he  reftiU'e* 
vtTi^ijlfhtwiiy  tuf  ititum  to  iL  TIiIh  ia  a  fjutiiliaf 
lllii!<tnttion  of  what  J&  ftof^n  Lu  (hu  hlNtitry  i^f  di«- 
ebAt^  4?otiVi<rit,  The  ivjint  of  Mjcb  a  pftivlsism 
u  haa  Ijeen  iugjie-^ted  i4  Ibe  ubief  caow  of  fv- 
CDHBiuittnentti  to  injr  PrifH<n#* 

Afiin,  a  eenain  dam  uf  iKr^tws  roEtrlcte!}  f«r 
tlie  fini  tinjc,  agd  w^iiteiiceu  tu  the  f^lati'  Pri*i|i, 
■iHuld  t*  aetil  to  Feiiili.rjtEarle-'*,  It  nfic^oiimen 
liappcDb  that  one  who  bad  iciiPtaiD^tl  a  fkir 
cbi^raf  ter,  in  consequence  of  [i^kiLirig  one  falae 
Btepifl  conMJpdicd  U*  tJ«  Stafv  rriih^n.  No  otie 
can  mea^iiri-;'  Tho  dcpih  nf  rnii^frj'  'lltl"^  which  tbre 
poor  fjiFiVNt  i-^  plKiPiin-i.  AiTNMiti,ujn'd,  iH^rhapJ^ 
fo  pure  a-'-'H  iiiiiMik^,  hi'  t}ihl^  h^tm-r^ti  n\\  cif  onte 
■unwiiMlf^d  liy  [|]iw*  who  fiiivn  ernwn  idd  in 
crime.  Hi»  U'fU  that  tii'?  chmracter  c^iiiiiot  be 
tvTfioved  ;  Uiat  bu  U  tairtfeit  for  life.  And  the 
limit  hfi  tbat  kin  prtfiiil  beitrt  ri!«^  Ln  rehellifin, 
and  bMonwf  initeiuibly  b,irdened.  Had  bi'  lietn 
tranal!bntiii.  aJtter  convictitm,  ti>  some  Peiiitpn- 
llafy,  tvifliiR  wljow  waill-  he  woiiM  nwwiwimly 
have  ivfuded  biirii^'lf  le.^  of  fiji  uutroat,  hh 
ptide,  ^A^ApAt  hnd  brvn  tiiibdMod^  and  lii«  heart 
ivndftred  MiMfeptilile  U^  wbule^wuii*-  inrtoenrp^ 

h  Wktidd  veein  that  tn  cajics  like  ^tm  tn^f  iu 
queiFtioii,  ijid  ind4>«d  in.  *ithi>r!tT  "bcF*-,  priviinii*" 
ly  ta  a  flrtteonviciiuiu  tolei^lde  fairnt«>!«><  -»r  ch^r- 
Bdflf  had  Imn  evidenced,  tlinl  jiid^e!*  «liiHild  l)e 
•mftnwered  Ui  nvjaenee  to  a  reniluiitiary  in  Ikii 
of  a  ^taie  Prifoti- 

Then*  are  two  lopirfl  nf  intefen  which  Ibe 
iiridirr^iiqrned  would  liriflly  anlvprl  la,  tuft-re 
tifiiiftriir  tboM<i  remark*  tfjarkHie:  tlte  ArAt  r«^- 
Jai«a  to  ijuiinty  JailM,  Until  wiibiii  a  Tew  ^ean, 
tbo  JaiU  i*>r  uiii  ciuuntr>-  liav^  iii^i;n  Ixiiteuialdy 
neftDCted  I,  indeed^  in  inivit  of  tlnMn,  ^i  the  pnut- 
ml  day,  DO  pn>vi«iiiii  lui  jintdi*  fur  thc^  benltb  or 
QimiuFt  fif  tbo  ]itiMuaer  ;  and  i^  nafi^Eijardd  are 
tlMn  ta  k«ep  him  fkom  btini  ccutamltiated  by 


evil  BiMxlttSima.  Tho  Jatk  In  OonnectlGUt  art 
e.^ci'tiilonB  to  thili  nit«  ^  and  the  New  JatI  ta 
nintitnT  i^blf  b  19  luiw  in  Iho  pnxew  o|  lireetlonj 
will  not  only  adorn  ihut  city  in  an  mcliitectuiu 
KnH|  hut  01  tli«  »«Jn»  linte  iiluitfaid  the  wu- 
dcim  and  biimajitty ttfiu  miiinki[t«l  s<^veminem< 
Prifnina  of  firw  cIoai  are  lu^d,  aa  it  well  known, 
|i»r  Ibfe  Mifr  4l4'tr'iiti4^o  uf  |Mi|vonii  beli'>rc  trial, 
and  for  tlie  iin^tri^inmrnt  it(  Ui^me  who  havti 
boen  convJr'U'd  uf  tl^ht  criiuei^.  It  winild  «eem 
fiiaiiil&i>«t]y  pioijier  that  the  treatnienl  of  prinoneri 
in  JaiUj  tie  fore  and  aft«r  convictkut,  ohutiUl  net 
be  the  flaine  in  ctiaracier.  In  bt^jtli  f  Atei,  reli- 
gmif  insTLniciiori  and  n*[iaratittnof  |*rsi3n  idiHJuld 
b?  the  rmly  [ndiii^  of  re*j*rnl>laiKr4'i.  Wi^'fiife  tim^ 
victlun,  ttin  diiicipline  HhiiuM  be  miltU  ^^t  th*> 
pr^iti  ill  rirsti.4i>  may  be  ttiiiltki»  uf  Om>  cricriff 
tnif^iii'i  ^>  birn  ;  and  he  Abould  fortJi'nnor^  1» 
fK>ninii!  »J  t^t  hibt.Tr  of  hia  uwn  chuice,  if  nccupa- 
ttiiii  will  lie  The  tdeaiii  of  aoileniii^  ihL<  rJUDTsof 
bill  iiupri-«4iniiienC  AAof  convict  ion.  bjiwcvor, 
th<»  dlijciptlrif  i^lMitild  ner^eufarily  imjoin  bard  la- 
tii>r,anil  poniefs  a  rE>ri>rfuAti»Ty  Lnfliii<nce,  The^v 
viewn  ia  re,»<pKtct  tit  the  di£^c^i;jhne  tu  be  iiAc^d  In 
Jait;^^  l^niiliiir  pu*  Ihey  ur*-  bi  iImm!  who  bava 
Kttiilird  Ihk  jtiibjeci,  Cannot,  ill  virw  4 if  their 
impckrtaiiciv  t*o  Umt  urj^ntly  imprcMHed  ttR  the 
[jiibllc  itiiiid^  Jn  tifi|iuMii»  ami  weatthy  coiinfiM 
or  di#trictd,  WMitd  it  m/t  be  bc^tler  bi  CftuvDrt 
JaiU  intti  man  hnaaea  of  dpttniion^  and  In 
additkiti  tber^Bta,  «rect  F4;iiit«ntJari«<i  iui  die  pun- 
^Ahinent  of  all  couvicta  wlKMe  criineii  man 
bflow  i^taie  l^ist^m  itShneta  f  Under  tha»a  ca- 
eutn^laiiee*,  snialkr  and  lefl  i 
tieif  wijiild  be  enabled,  ihrriuj^h leniclAtlve  i 

mf^ntt  i«>  ^end  (hiiM  miivkvoiJiut  mijuorv 

V.I  the  Penite;[|tiarie«  hi  quentiun-  In  n>venl  I3i 
the  (*tate»  \hia  ide^  Iiai  bc«n  jiarti nit j' developed  ; 
It  heif,  however,  heen  mort  hiUy  ilbi^tratod  tn 
the  caAu  of  our  owrt  Peidttnti>iTy. 

In  (he  necnnd  place,  A.nn«  iiru^ bion  i^ioiild  ba 
made,  in  Uw  tar^^fy  cities^  tu  neKae  from  dutnic- 
tlun  the  liorde«  of  bri(ja  and  girla  who  prowl 
daily  thmitiKli  the  public  ftrMta,  DoUclEinK  aXosa, 
Ate,  at  evrry  «iep.  Thuitgb  llitblv  tu  ajreat, 
undtr  the  MtniutQ,  m  ragranta,  yel  aa  they  can- 
in  tt  be  Intiked  tipoii  in  tha  light  of  crimioaK  and 
a^  no  neaBonahlA  pb&rt  haa  been  ptuvideil  Ibi 
tJiem^  the  maminrale  very  natundly  w»ni»  dMnr 
dined  Id  arnd  tham  to  Prbiin.  Heflc«,  ta  a  fam- 
vnj  tiilas,  iheiy  cmtinBa  to  mva  at  tatjpt,  P™^ 
alljf  pnparini  tbaraaalvH  tar  the  But»  nfmi 
and  tha  plifmrL  It  la  ini<a  there  an  acbool^ 
*' under  wbcw  hioodinf  winca^  Uhw  llttl» 
one*  may  he  ah*lttred  fnun  aril  anovuna ;  but 
im  kind  paitinia  or  frlanda  lead  Ibam  tbttbar- 
wajit 

The  t^iouKht  (hat  tbrnn  chtldran  of  ini^(iirtui»f 
under  |ini(irr  culture,  may  Income  n^eful  mem- 
ben  uf  Hiuctety,  ntKiiitd  iiu[»l  tlie  chnritiibt«  t»  do 
iitimetbing  for  thdr  r^tiel;  In  a  ^late  like  ocin, 
whiHch  hajH  iii|§;nalLZ£<d  iu»elf  in  itti  nuble  clTortii  tu 
Tmimote  the  edncatinn  tif  th«  pKH>r,  part>nt«  ara 
biHtJbCUiiahta  In  kaepinf  theif  children  in  i^o- 
nnre.  If  Ihei^  caiiQ  not  for  tlie  ininptirat  and 
fi|ijrluiat  cMnditii^n  <jf  lljeit  tiff^^inof,  it  liy  no 
nit^an^^  follotv  in  that  oUiera  ahould  not  In  tttiry 
\Mt\mhmn  citv,  an  jomtitution  ot  a  pareriial  char- 
MMt  nliMild  be  orj^ankfHl,  for  the  u^iireJiH  pnir- 
pow  of  recaiving  that  flv^  of  children  who  an 
mm  liable,  lu  baa  been  stated,  Ut  he  coounUUHl 
b>  Priwin  under  the  vafrant  act  Thb  hume  foi 
ilw  fnendleMf  aa  It  raay  jiittJy  h*  termed.  fbottM 
cfittjihlive  the  adv^mitaptea  of  a  Kbt)r>t  and  work- 
bocute ;  It*  Inmates,  after  remaining  tlietefn  & 
iuiiahle  lime,  Vroiild  j^i  out  info  the  world,  prv- 
wTt4  \n  iKntje  dcgre«  to  re»'irr  \u  ti^mptatluiH 
Alriy  not  Uie  tn>pp  be  entertained  that  a  bdm« 
tike  the  one  in  questioii  will  he  rcareMrl  at  oq 
dtftant  day  in  thti  cl^  f    Rath  a  rauaftt,  If  pEOfK 
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rrly  adiiiini^tered,  would  be  eminently  uieful  in 
reprpwinit  rrinie. 
All  of  wliich  i.i  rNpertriilly  trnhmitted. 

<;.  I.  VAN  ZAXDT, 
WM.  W.  FORSYTH, 
SAMUEL  PBUYN 
AuiAXT,  December  3, 1650. 

ST7rERi!rTK7rDE?rr*f  RcroRT. 

The  ffli|)erintendent  of  the  Penitentitiy  re- 
spectfully Hiibinitfl  tlie  <bUowinx  vtateinentH. 
tables  and  iitatbiticn,  showing  the  receipts  and 
expciiilitnrr!<.  branrhes  of  biuiiieaa  carried  on, 
nunilier  c-iiiployed  in  each  branch  or  department, 
nunilwr  of  priMnont  received  and  diKcharfed, 
the  ninul>er  in  omflnenient  at  the  con  imen  ce- 
ment and  end  of  the  year,  crime,  sentence,  aee, 
nativity,  Micial  relatioiw,  habitH  of  life,  educa- 
tion, &r.,  a!«rertained  fnmi  each  priMiner  at  the 
time  uf  rommitment,  for  year  ending  October 
31,  IffoO. 

RKCAPITULATIOX. 

Eiptnditures. 

Improvement  and  repain, $357  99 

Furniture, 1C6  96 

Clothine  and  bedding, 6(il  01 

Provis'ion.'*, 4,791  42 

General  exiienM  account, 4,3^  TH 

910,901  49 
/acMM. 

Basket  making;, $317  36 

Wood-work  stkip, 549  G4 

Slioemokiiig, 239  73 

Chair  he>atiiig, 9,494  40 

Demijohn  Hhop, 9^17  96 

Female  de|)artnient, 686  96 

BiKird  nrrount, 9,397  41 

Keceivmi    for    visitoni  and 

fines,. 366  68 

Balance  (»fintereiit  arntunt,       47  48 
Balance  of  expense  to  the 

Institution, 450  91 

10,961  49 

Emphyment,  October  31,  185a 

MALI   PIIIOlfKIU. 

Making  cane  chair  aeatM, 30 

Covering  dcniijuhns,  &c., 36 

Wood-work  nliop, 10 

Waiters  in  hall,  liaitier, &c., 4 

Infiano  and  invalids, 5 

Grading  land  and  other  out -dour  work,.  14 

—  99 

rrSfALK    PBKOITERS. 

Making  rane  rhnir  seat8, 20 

Making  and  nimding  rlotlion  fur  pridonera  14 
Waiting  ajui  (loaning  in  hall  and  hou:fo,    4 

Invalids, 9 

At  work  in  kitchen,  ciMjking,  waxhing, 
and  ironing  fur  the  whole  eMUblinhmont,    8 

—  48 
Total, 147 

Crime. 

Vagrancy, 199 

Petit  larceny. HI 

Awanlt  and  battei>'* 115 

Di««orfl(Tly, 119 

Malicious  miRchiof, 3 

AsHauIt  and  battery  on  an  officer, 3 

Amiault  and  buttciy,  and  riot, 10 

Wilful  tnwpoM, 9 

Breach  of  peace, 14 

Misdemeanor,. 6 

Toul, 498 


^gt  »ke»  ttmwiiiUi. 

Under  90  yean, 81 

Fnim90u>30yean, 171 

From  30  to  40  yean  old, llS 

From  40  to  5U  yean  old, 86 

Over  50  yeaiB  of  age, 40 

Total, 408 

TWmqf  8nae»e$$. 
18  montlui.9;  16  montlw,  1 :  19  mooOm^l , 
1 1  nionthf>,  1 ;  9  months,  1 ;  7  months,  1 ;  8 
months,  and  $50  fine.  1  :  6  months,  195 ;  8 
mimths,  8  ;  4  montba,  33 ;  110  days,  3 : 3  inoiitlM» 
105 ;  30  to  60day«,  156;  less  Uian  30  days,99;  to 
obtain  bail,  33.  —Total,  498. 

By  wiMK  cammiUed. 

John  O.  Cole,  Albany, 101 

S.  II.  II.  PaMmn,  "  75 

Court  of  Special  Pessjons,  Albany, 67 

Coimty  or  Mavor's  Court,       "       S 

J.  B.  HfNightailing,  Watervllet, 44 

J.W.  Bynie,                 "           OB 

P.  F.  Daw,                   "           17 

Jonatlian  Ilart,            "           13 

J.  A.  McKown,  GuUderiand, 1 

W.IL  Tanner, 1 

G  corge  l^irgett. 1 

(?onieliu4  Vanaerzee,  Coeymans, 1 

Police  Cutirt,  Tn IV, 96 

Police  Court,  Schenectady, 19 

County  of  Schenectady, 9 

County  of  Schoharie,. 6 

County  of  Columbia, 11 

Total, "55 

^nttio'g  ,qf  the  fhlhwmg  Countriegi  Unhid 
Statfti,  914 ;  Ireland,  295  ;  CJemianT,  17 ;  EBf- 
land,  18 :  Scotland,  5 }  Canada,  16 ;  France,  3L— 
I'otal,  498. 

Social  Bdatimu. 

Married,  wife  or  husliand  living, 995 

Single,  (90  years  of  age  and  upwards,)....  191 
Without  parentfi,  friends,  or  guardians,. ...    M 

B(»ys  having  parents  livin([,« 51 

Widowen  or  w idows  having  children  living,    37 

Total, 408 

Eduoation. 

Can  read  and  write, 000 

Can  read  only, 197 

Cannot  read  or  write, 105 

Well  educated, 5 

Classically  educated, 1 

Total, "S 

Habit*  <if  Life. 

Admit  themselvcfl  to  be  intemperate, 451 

Claim  to  bo  temperate, 47 

Total "Si 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

AMOS  PILSBlfRY,  S  . 
Albant,  November  1, 1850. 

Chaplain*!  Rsport. 
To  the  iHspectore  qftke  Penitentiarjf, 
Gentlemen :  The  aspect  of  things  in  this  in- 
stitution,  BO  far  as  my  particular  department  la 
concerned,  has  undergone  no  special  change  tbtb 
past  year.  Those  who  have  come  In  are  of  dM 
same  general  class  as  in  former  yean :  there  has 
been  a  small  increase  of  numbers,  as  has  besn 
the  case  firom  the  first  3  but  their  comparatiTe 
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[1||W%  diflbr  At  ar»y  tTme.  TJie  irrrat  mryrhhtv  uf  I 
"  itiWHjTfl  ue  jxiiing  men,  nr  timiie  of  luiildfn 
if  e- 

By  refeiTihfr  to  (lie  r«^pi^i1  <:if  trt<<  fliiporijitimd-  I 
enl,  in  whit^h  will  be  fiiitfirl  in  fiiEl'  llio  ntariKtirf  I 

*  of  crlftm,  JtCp  It  wtfl  be  qtiitti  t]]i-\v  Rw  tw«  iii 

rjtuigaitf  tbAiDdfil  stiittt  oi  tlm  ri^tiiir'tj  Bl  the 
dile  of  UnsiJr  comniilenenl  m  Pmnti, 

A«  to  the  cotiTs*  pumjfKi  hy  tlin  rhapliiiiij  or 
tii«  DiAAsunii  luliipfcd  ti;^'  him  5>r  lli^it  impiwo- 
EDiml  iLnd  r«(brniRiki'ii,  wiiitb  In  Pri^uiir  Lm^y  jMv 
■IfSBlr  tho  «riliiiiij>'  mAiint  af  prfachini  on  iho 

I  flalwictif  pecwitml  viNltaiitnin^  and  tlm  diiitril^u- 

'  lifill,  af  nlLi^oiu  hcKik^ 

In  re«|iwt  Ui  ttm  dopoitnient  of  Uie  primnnn 
diuin^  ihr  huurof  rci(iRiijij!«  Ktrvtco^  wthave 
lb«  atisfiriiiin  to  miy  ihaf  tlii^y  an  UDlfermly 
Atlentivt*  ond  ortlfrly^  ^Idinn  do  we  wifjir^i 
■tiy  thhit  \n  tlicif  nuidturt  in  miy  way  iiii(>t'- 
tiommj^  Lbo  plare  or  the  i>rra!<iDti.  Ami  if  Umn 
are  any  umnf  tliem,  nmleji  or  fcunjil<w,  hIki 
Mura  feiUfed  10  ittcnid  rhi'  flmrifl  NvrviciHj  *w 
«veti  DtuilfbiliBd  A  rehicEiiLncp  (■»  da  ms  t  Iiavi< 
bdI  known  ti ;  hm  nn  ihi*  runirEi^-,  ttw'tv  \<i 
■Dod  leuon  to  hrEtr^c  iEku  j[jjti}  ff-nl  it  to  Eh)  n 
Bu^i  anil  reilBy  vaiut'  tEif  pri^  ili>i:i'.  Ami  frttm 
the  niHJiner'  ijt  whirEi  tEii-y  aitt  nctum'toiniHl  tn 
fpf fck  tif  wliAt  thfjr  hav^  hciiKt^  ^e  iiiny  on*n 
giiiheT  \pty  picOfiine  uvjdprire  tlntl  (iM'y  tsvn 
Hilt  titnrd  in  \min^  Ihie  Unv^?  rrnic<Tiiben*d  artd 
•orfimifly  pDndurK^I  tEic  tEijiij:^  ^jmtken. 

Mort  f>f  ihvm  Apticnr  wiliidc  in  rrmfem  tht,t 
ttwy  hnve  lircd  dlwHi'EiJt«>  livr«,  in  tJ>i«  ni'clprt 
(if  itie  Kiuiftunr)',  and  In  [he  opon  vEoliiiKiti  af 
ifl  the  oiiiij^iinin  ittd  d'rtipj  of  the  i^aTi^ntli  ^ 
and,  fifflsdii  IP  fitly,  eoucctninc  itn*  iriu  and  eof- 
Fprl  iiM^'Titnt-' Jif  lEiE.*  ttrriijUin*^^  Uipy  are  iti  tEic 
Trey  ilc|»ih>4  [>r  i;jT|]C)rftii4:t<^  And  noii^p^  iherrfiirVf 
but  i\w  mo^t  itl^ib  and  ptenttitnl  triillN  oil* Mild  br 
tiftHJtilhl  bpri'iro  llioin,.  if  you  wnnld  tv-^rh  thvit 
underrtttindlnii  und  niTKi  iheir  Iif'.trtn.  Tu  do 
tilts,  ui  eiEijtiit  pfve«fp4  and  dcMrtnrjf  in  ho  cEcar  a 
lig^lit  that  (J»  n«blii«t  nitDit  miehr  ca;nipi^ti(tnd 
th«  me!ADiQ|L  luu  bean  thf  f'nni'iiijit  Hint  ot  Uw 
cbaplnin.  And!  what  thi*  fntMrvi  ri!«ult  may 
prove  U.t  tip.  In  anv  pArfScuJnr  jfntsurr-,  w*^  mn^t 
leave  to  thf^  devrfopment  of  tl]i<  a<n«l  pit^vidonce 
of  G[id.  Th>?io  hu^rtti  afd  II  i^  and  the  urunl  It 
ItNT^nd  n|K)n  Him  alone  dependa  themcceai  of 
thiit  otfun  or  of  ihjtL 

In  my  private  inierrrewv  with  thptn  tn  iheir 
wUit  alVay#  do  we  rawt  tcnie  who  are  d(vln»ii3 
ta  CMivei>«  on  ri?lj^ui9  tupitJt,  aj\ri  di^iKsM 
ta  liitfin  til  in^nictiiin.  d^ind  ctltera,  whst  »(vffl 
kit  eritnfmtntcrtttve  at  llrvi,  o^m,  afVsr  »  little 
aequahTr.inre,  niny^it  difleratitly,  toA  \ty  pvopef 
tiwilinent  their  confldetm  i&ay  be  fn  i  ciitid 
nMmum  ^lecitied.  But  there  b  a  ihltil  elaw, 
who  am  eltJiior  ^oMuptd  *>t  «i  handen^d  in  BTtilt 
and  ciiine,  tliat  it  Ip  with  mitch  ditnroHy  yoii 
Sin  pitn  ncovp  to  U»Ii  reason  or  lo  Ihtir  (Mwa- 
Klancee.  In  ibort,  eijwHrtK'P  will  Atir^ti  t«tnih 
itl  who  if»  called  lo  jberfiirni  khoni  in  thi.<  flc^ld^ 
that  (^ntlf^nfWA  And  im-rtlonato  plaUifii^aft  are  in- 

And  of  ilip  hifflk  Importfttirf  of  llii«  nirwl*  Hcid 
mmnR  of  riitiiiff  fir  Hid  rfTiJclnnEEy  In  tEie  prii^ontr. 
tlm  itlmpEiiitM'w  own  vIhw>i  nmst  iwrfr-ttEy  nfcoul 
wit|>  the  Wffiten  ininrtiriiimj'  ^riien  hi  in  on  thi* 
pidni.  And  I  have  only  mrrMiMl  ihur  I  co*ild 
not  iinend  ntoTo  unie  u  iili  thi^in  In  Uiia  way  ; 
l;iil  fjtnrr  dntiw  and  ^ri^isaecKH  nt<*'  finvo  r^nd^nd 
it  utterly  impfnrtitablp  to»it'ihpni  fu^  ofton  w  I 
coiiM  wi*li,  I  havr^  howevcf,^  ffndcftvonpd,  and 
made  it  n  imrtir^^  tti^  \av*  an  hour  tir  two  i?vivry 
l^abharh,  directly  after  [nvarliffipT  In  ansWHCiIng 
their  queetioiui  and  tmpartiiig^  doedful  eotuiivl. 


Tljii*^  nn  wmiP  acronriN^  i»  the  m'-wt  fa^i^rabJa 
-i-a.'tiin  to  addr?'!:^  them  ppf»cinally  ;  and  if  futiipe 
srriin^f^iiiiiMjt'4  ^Emurd  put  it  in  my  j.a>wer  10  ctc- 
cupy  ini»rj?  timu  In  tbiB  dt'litfljtfuE  WNploynient,  [ 
Hhail  Qbdly  impni've  Tiu-<  op[virMiiii(y. 

TliC'  tmcti:^  ipven  Out  and  eirlT^ngcd  amnng 
tliK'm  onre  a  w«k  aru  emlt-ctcd  wiUi  j^fp  retire 
to  tlipir  riiifE]rn«t:incw  and  w^tib  Bti^tlts,  aLeio, 
oil  variou.4  rtlij^iiuii^  jUid  tithcr  interpf^iinf  auh- 
\i^Vt^  are  eivsn  to  tbu«  wbt»  are  diiiitijied  to 
rm  prove  th?ir  lei^ui?  liourv.  And  wq  liave  en- 
rouroiEiiig  tividi'ncp  that  many  hare  i^ad  thcae 
jiittEc  volumtH  with  iirofltt  and  have  received 
lilthi  nud  knuwledfe  mna  Umh  fHfc*  of  fvaii' 
gf^Eital  tfiith. 

Jt  U  not  eipfidient,  wrhapM^  to  cuiriber  thla 
report  witli  the  dptnjh  ijNhdi vidua!  c(U*fT  thoiijjh 
it  wiMild  i;lvp  113^  pk-asorc  to  redaiu  a  few  uiei^ 
dent^f  wt^tv  llitre  p^*iii  fiir  ju  ntit  aa  wf>  ile- 
rtt^cK'd  only  to  jtive  muiip  jC^nerat  viewn^  ll>at  lb» 
fi^pnil^  of  ttdf  inptitiitiim  may  know  that  ibo 
mi>rJl  w*'ll  k'iiiu  of  iid  un^irtunnte  inmate*  la 
■lili|i:t«iitb'  raipd  Atr,  it  mciy  be  i^ufficJpnt  fo  ob- 
Hvrvf  flint  Wf)^  have  had  raui*o  to  licipe,  frum  time 
to  linifv  thai  »ii|iiiajry  and  ahidinif  itiipr^Miiona 
hnv*»  liccn  tnad*'  ii|ii>n  (he  nilndi  of  nmnlieni'  of 
ihf^<c  timn,  VViih  id  any  of  them  it  Ih  the  tirBi 
time  U*  Tbpif  livi.<ii  tliat  ibt-y  ewt  eerionaly 
rtmwider^d  lEnir  wnyt,  or  ^It^.  in  itny  hiajii>er 
fti   ihpy   oii(,ftjtf   their   ac4:4}<iinliibi1ity   ai    moral 

AJEI^IIt^ 

ECjKiwlrdi^e,  edhcatiotif  In  tbiit  which  alt  Ihla 
rlnMn  of  our  jfellLiW-men  most  need  ;  nut  in  thitf 
or  that  partknlnr  bnmrhj  hut  in  all  lliat  whjch 
^tft  to  iiiak<'  t)je  man. 

Tht}  hi^ti>f>^  nf  Elip  i-riminal^ii  life  rontatru  UfW 
linrM  tif  .«trirt  rJiikriptititT  and  mornl  training.  Let 
them  lie  tiiii^hr  Thp  EK^niiii^it  of  botuim  aetliia% 
and  make  Qifm  ac i^ualnE^I  with  tlie  IiWA  m 
Ibeir  hvmft,  and  then  ycitj  bavp  laJd  tlie  fiid»- 
iitrucLlblp  bMindaiion«  of  re^fK^rlahLlity  and  vir- 
tue* Con»c!ieute^  that  hi|;hP9t  Ctfulty  of  Uie 
foul,  mu^t  hf  taught  to  art^  crc  man  w  fnd  tn  rcn 
Inn  witrth,  of  br4»i9|{fat  to  k*i  the  difniity  of  hia 
niiTiirpj  *if  made  !o  ciirp  fur  hif  destiny. 

If  the  hhitfi  of  tlif^  rhaplnLln  pEiall  W  toitnd  tt 
la»t  to  have  rriitriliiLitrd  tn  *tAWi  a  mail  dp^ree  !o 
tlin  acconi|ili^]>n]pnt  ofthi?  ^reat  rmt  fif  life  and 
pietv^  the  oijjiict  of  tii»  miniittmtion!i  will  be 
atttlfied.  T.  11-  llAWSON,  Ck^m. 


ALaJt?fT  reniTiTfTiARr^  / 


pHr>ii:tA)T*i  RsremT. 
Ta  AU  lAMptctsrr  «f  tA«  ^Ihajtf  Ofnnljf  Ptw* 

iltmtMirjf^ 

The  uiidpr*i«i»pd.  physician  to  tlie  abov©  in- 
atituttc^nH.  rPTRTt!*!  — 

That  he  hns  made  tHOO  ptVKtlptiani  1i£iJ«i»> 
fwiern,  anil  prpr*rrith-d  for  m^  pnmmam.  Two 
deatti«  have  rtrciirird  dnrlnit  Uhi  prwejit  yaar, 

tHstj \\  in>ii>n,,on   the  (itli   of  Juhe,  and 

Sli^nhen  Millrr,  nn  the  f-ilh  of  July,  UAh  havinf 
dit'a  of  i|«fhrioin  trprnens^  The  initiEuIion  ho* 
not  been  viUltJ'd  hy  any  efidemic  durinj  ilip  last 
y<*ar.  Thefe  have  Nvn  Dinrecaiei  «/iiHirinnt 
tr^mena  than  of  anv  otluit  diHeaaw  ;  the  nnniltrr 
Shttapkrd  witli  ihis  Ai^sMe^  ditriiti^  thf^  iiactt  year^ 
WR»  W.  Very  mitch  of  thi*  tuonj  IjpaJth  of  lh(» 
priifCMuir^  may  bp  juiS'tly  altrititiLiMl  lo  ihe  rPijiilRr 
di^ipiiiir.  ptmHJ^  whidi^ifnn  fcHid,  and  tx^rfcNrtly 
veniiiatcd  nUteof  th*i  f^rtHon  and  workiiho|i«. 

\%nini  tPtlMm-tfiillv, 

nAHENT  P/STAATft.,lI.D, 

ALvaifT,  Nvveaiber  30,  tSSO, 
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PRISON   DISCIPLINE     SOCIETY. 


Rules  and  By-latra  for  Ihe  Government, 
IlegulatUm^  and  Discipline  of  the  Al- 
hdhy  Cuunty  Penitimtiary,  established 
bu  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Alhan)/,  and  the  Mayor  and 
Recorder  of  the  (jity  of  Albany,  in  Joint 
Meeting  asscmbletl,  on  the  '26th  Day  of 
Dtxeiuher,  1848,  [under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  Lav  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Yorky  for' the  Construction  of  a  \ 
Pfnitenfinn/f  jcf.,  in  the  County  of  Al- : 
bany.jHUsetl  \^h  of  April,  1844.]'  Hi* 
Honor  the  Mayor,  John  Taylor,  in  the 
Chair;  and  the  Recorder,  Deodatus 
Wright,  Secretary. 

Tin:  prinriiml  keop«>r  orMiperiritendent  o{  tlir 
Penitentiary  cliall  liave  the  rntire  coiitnil  Mid 
inaii.iirrnieiit  or  all  iti*  conrrnn,  Hubjcct  to  tlie 
authority  e-stahlinhed  b^  law  and  the  nileH  and 
reenlntions  adopted  for  its  ipivcmnicnt.  it  nhall 
l>e  hiH  duty  to  ol»ey  and  carry  oiit  all  written 
urder-i  and  in'itructlonti  that  he  ohall  from  time 
(n  time  receive  fmni  tiie  proper  autlHiritiei*,  and 
lie  -hall  Im*  held  re«|ionKible  fi»r  the  manner  in 
whith  the  Mid  Penitentiary  {«  manaced  and 
C'lndurtcd.  Ho  fhall  reside'  at  the  Penitontiar>', 
and  rx.iniine  daily  inbi  the  frtate  tlieret>f,  vitiit 
ewn*  aihtrtmrtnt,  and  we  every  prinoner  con- 
finc<l  then'in,  as  often  an  gniid  onler  and  neceif- 
^ify  nny  rfipiire.  He  ithall  exerriM  a  general 
t^ui»orvi->iiin  and  direr ti<m,  in  ref;ard  to  the  dwci- 
pllne  and  police  of  the  l*rii<on,  and  to  the  busi- 
n(>!<!i  (-oiireni:!  thereof,  shall  make  all  purrhaiMW 
for  tho  unpiMtrt  i>f  the  priiMjnerM  and  pmper  nian- 
aseinoiit  of  the  iiir<titutioii.  and  yhall  nuperin- 
lend  nil  tlio  iiiisine.'W  rarrieii  on,  and  labor  done, 
In  and  uiMm  the  buildin^r*  or  laud  belungin{| 
to  or  coniicrtrd  with  the  in-<titiitlon. 

It  shall  lie  the  duty  <if  the  jjuperintendenl  to 
Meet  and  employ  one  )>ei>N)n,  wlio  »ihall  be 
Bfylcd  deputy  kee|>er,  who  Khali  be  hi«  principal 
a<«Histant,  and  in  the  aK^enco  of  the  iniporintend- 
ent,  clothed  with  and  exercise  all  h\*  p»)wer»,  ho 
far  as  relate;*  to  tJie  discipline  of  the  Puiiiteiitiarv 
and  the  nafo  keeping  of  the  priifoner*.  He  nhall 
alwi  nominate  (to  be  npnrrjvoil  of  or  appointed  by 
the  iMinrd  of  iiis|iector>f)  one  overseer,  or  aiwitft- 
ant  ke4>|K>r,  t«i  each  branch  of  busineM  carried 
on,  and  ^urh  number  of  iter!<onri  for  watchmen 
or  Kii'inis  a-*  may  lie  nece«*ar>  ft»r  the  wife  keciK 
iiig  of  and  for  t^uanling  the  Penitentiar}*,  to  hold 
their  resfKTtivo  plnc(>8  during  the  pleaj«ure  of 
the  suprrintendenL  Such  aTWi-tunts  and  i;uardH 
chall  >h;  under  the  Bovenuiieiit  of  the  superin- 
tondc.nr,  and  subject  to  hU  onler*,  who  ohall 
i;v»'r««'«!  and  direct  them  in  their  several  duties, 
and  ^llall  make  mich  nilein  for  their  irovernnieiit, 
and  fur  the  [••»veniment  of  s|M>ctators  and  othen* 
whi>  iiia>  W.  adiuitte«I  within  the  Prison  or 
yanU,  nr  who  may  l>e  found  turkiiif;  or  loiterinp 
without,  ufHtn  the  lands  iKdoneint:  to  the  e^tat*- 
li«hiiii.-nt,  as  circumstanceH  may  r(><|uire;  pr(»- 
vided  they  are  not  incompatible'  with  the  law* 
of  the  vtate,  or  the  niles  and  regulntiiuis  adopted 
fir  thi"  srneral  government  of  the  Penitentiary. 
It  .-hall  nlw)  ho  the  duty  of  the  su|)eruiteiid- 
ent  ti)  cause  the  lHNik.«  of  the  Penitentiar\  to  Im> 
si»  kept,  a.*  clearly  to  exhii>it  the  ftate  of  the 
prisoner',  the  nundier  received  and  discharged, 
the  TiunilH-r  employiMl  in  cradiiis  and  cultivat- 
ing the  land  and  I'lther  nut-ihMtr  work,  and  the 
number  emplnycd  in  each  branch  of  busincHfl 
carried  on,  with  their  eaminx<<,  tuirether  with 
the  e.v|ienditun)}<  of  each  branch  i>r  uepartmeiit ; 
and  he  ((hall  make  out  a  quarterly  cavli  account, 
iu  which  he  fhall  itpecify,  minutely,  the  pcraona 
to  whora  or  from  whom  money*  liave  been  paid 


or  received,  uid  for  what  piirpnK,  wllli  a  ab- 
Rtract  of  vouchem  fiir  all  ex|ieuditure«,  which, 
with  the  vtiucbery,  he  Khali  prepare  and  laybefon 
the  inopecton,  for  them  to  examine  and  aadic  at 
tlieir  quarterly  meetinic,  at  the  endof  every  thraa 
montliH,  at  tho  Penltentiar>-.  And  the  Miperin- 
tendent  may,  and  he  Ik  herei>y  aiitliorized  to, 
draw  on  the  county  treasurer,  m»m  lime  totinM, 
for  such  Bums  a#  may  lie  neceivar)'  to  defray  tha 
expenses  of  the  institution,  and  fiir  its  necMwuy 
maintenance  and  reiMirs ;  said  drafts  to  be  ^»- 
pnwed  of  and  coiinter>(itiied  by  tlie  inspectma, 
or  by  a  majorit>'  of  xhem  :  and  tlie  county  trm- 
iirer  is  hen'by  authorised  and  directed  Iu  pay 
such  draft*,  so  countervipied.  wlieiiever  Iba 
same  are  presented.  He  shall  ckine  bis  accouota 
and  books  of  the  Penitentiary-,  and  balance  dia 
same,  on  the  last  day  of  (.)cti»iier  in  each  year, 
and  render  a  lepnrt  exhibitiuR  a  comprehenaiva 
view  of  all  tlie  traimactions  of  the  Penitentiaiy 
diirinf  the  preceding  year,  sitowing  the  amount 
of  Iab(»r  perftmned,  and  the  earnings  and  ei- 
penditures  of  each  branch  of  labor  at  which  tha 
prisonera  may  have  been  employed,  tiigetber 
with  the  profit  or  loss  accniing  or  rasuliiug  from 
the  mne. 

He  will  aim  see  that  the  prisonen  are  treated 
with  humanity,  that  the  sick  and  complaining 
ha\'e  pmper  medical  and  other  attendance,  and 
that  tliey  are  supi>lied  with  such  food  and  medi* 
cinos  as  may  be  pre^tcrihed  and  necessaiy. 

All  prisoners  received  by  the  |>rincipai  keep- 
er or  superintendent  of  tlie  Penitentiary-  rJiall  be 
safely  kept  fiir  the  term  for  which  they  mi^ 
lie  sentenced  to  confinement,  and  shall  be  vat- 
ployed  in  tlie  grading,  culii\'Btion,  and  proper 
management  of  the  land  bek>ncing  to  the  faiati- 
tutiiin,  vt  at  any  other  work  which  the  inspect- 
ors shall  direct  for  tiie  projper  maintenance  and 
best  interests  of  the  ostablishmenL 

The  clothing  of  the  prisonen,  on  their  recep- 
tion into  the  Peiiitentiar}',  shall  be  taken  ftom 
them,  and  (if  worth  prr«erving)  reatored  lo 
them  on  their  discharge.  On  their  entrance  into 
the  establishment,  they  are  to  be  timroiiglilT 
cleansed,  and  clothed  in  the  Prison  dress,  which 
will  be,  fitr  males,  a  jacket,  vei4,  and  panta- 
loons, made  of  coame  cloth,  with  a  cap  of  tha 
same  material ;  they  are  also  to  have  woolleB 
Mick^,  with  coarw  leather  shoes;  their  ihirti 
shall  be  made  from  stout  cotton  cloth,  and 
changed  once  a  week.  For  females,  a  checked 
linsey  fh>ck  and  skirt,  conon  check  apron  and 
neckerchief,  shoes  and  stockuigs,  and  the  ueual 
under  clothes.  Each  prisoner  shall  have  an  iron 
frame  bedstead,  with  iron  sacking  bottom,  straw 
liinttreHi  and  pillow,  (and  in  winter  one  coni- 
f»rter,)  and  two  blankets,  one  nisht  bucket,  ona 
water  can,  and  one  simxhi,  knife,  and  fork. 
The  corridoM  of  the  Pri*in  shall  lie  sufflciently 
wanned  in  cold  weather  with  pmper  Area. 
Each  prisoner  on  his  or  her  di^K-harge  (if  thev 
have  no  clothes  tn  be  returned  to  them)  ahall, 
at  the  discretion  of  tlie  niiierintendent,  be  Air- 
nistied  with  a  cheap  laborer's  dress,  and  with 
a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  to 
enable  him  or  her  to  find  work  fi)r  hia  or  her 
sup|M>rt. 

The  prisonera,  after  receiving  their  ratlona, 
shall  eat  in  their  cells,  and  olw<>rvo  such  nilea 
in  relation  thereto  as  shall  be  directed  by  tha 
HuperintendenL 

The  rations,  or  daily  subsistence  of  the  pria- 
(mers,  >.hall  conshit  of  one  {Kiund  of  salt  or 
corned  lHM>f  four  days ;  three  fourths  of  a  |Mmnd 
of  salt  pork,  or  three  fourths  of  a  iiound  of  aalt 
flsb.  one  day ;  and  one  pound  of  fresh  meat, 
made  into  soup,  two  daya  in  each  week.  Ona 
pound  of  bread,  made  of  fond  wheat  middlina. 
for  breakfast  and  dinner  Mcl)  day,  and  one  thbd 
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df  H  pfHtnd  df  com  edhJ  made  Lntn  mniifa,  with 
hulfh  ^ill  of inolmMffl^for  >upper  ;  tbtaro  ahill  bt 
(,MjT  tiusli^lB  <if  pt44irj«',  cumtJi,  or  tuinipB,  for 
evco'ix^^  hitndifjj  ifttkiri»^iiiid  Af^iirtidciit  qutn- 
tiiy  rri^iltf  jiopfKr^  And  virj^Kar,  wl(/i  (lucIi  alter- 
lUltDiVf  f'njin  tltiiio  ki  tinif^j  nn  ihav  h«  decm«il 
iW(»B»!ir^  «TiiJ  t|iprr!Vt'rt  of  hy  ili«  iriHUr^'kiiiw, 

Tlic  prii4rm(«rf  xJiAli  be  rrqiiirnil  to  InlMtr  dUi- 
gently  tJio  wJi>4ite  titiit^  riii^y  nhall  bo  ovii  {if  their 
c«IH'uidi|]  iiHtne  U^ftJttJ  Cmm  Uidf  ''*n«i  tlttiy 
■ball  0faattv*  Aeh  itnlerit^  mnv  bo  dlrtctii]  by 
JJttf  ■Hpedmra^nt ;  Uk^  »bnll  tf«  rtigiiirod  lo 
eomintiRiriire'  with  tiit^if  Ki^iirht  in  k  rtviK^cEfu! 
iriaiincr,  nnd  Willi  Qio  urfarisKi  brpvliy  ;  itne^y  an? 
not  t(>  cutivcn<o  wltti  e^icJi  tfitlioTf  or  tu  ti«  31] " 
iim'id  IM  huld  intfrcnurfSf  with  arfjr'  fwrwiii  mir 
Pi«kiT]E<l:ng  Lin  iJifn  ihttitiiticMi,  iiiiie^p  by  tjfi'tnin' 
■ion^  ana  in  ilie  (irt>v^ric«  of  tho  »uptH'inipii(]i:'iiii 
or  tiit*.  EJf'Eiiity ;  Uivy  nm*t  cuttduci  t[»<nuifi<lvo# 
wiib  [wrlrit  ordi<n  uid  >ti  Rtrirt  m«npUu>ci9  wUb 
flu*  duri'dkimiji  itf  tlitfir  u^ct^^>^,  SUeucCf  dffder, 
ami  re-uMlAJ-iiy  iiiMr<t  Ff  tjiM  ;  ^tpy  miivt  b#  indtu- 
triiMis  ^iibirtiwivo,  ol^eiJicnTi  aiid  liibor  dtlifpntly 
jik  hilcfkL'i'.  In  tJH'-ir  CL^IIs  thvy  iHriint  ilsci  be 
pi  tell  I4  K(w!a](inic  U.*  lilt  ppr^iTi  ektrpi  ^t*  fb<i  «veiic 
of  BkkMfHu^  ill  vi'IjIcIi  c^u^i  Ibrv  can  mtifce  ft 
knou  li  In  tlur  iifflr*roTi  diuy.  'f'ljp  ofllcpfn  *n 
lull  lo  trtai  ilip  pH9(i>iirni  with  Iiar-'hrirtitf  iht  kh- 
peTf  bill  while  n  (TfiiriL  of  niEMnrt^  i^  Ut  prc!ValL 
tbpy  ntf,  nevwrtlHTi^*a^  ex|>ectiHi  i£t  Im<  linii  uid 
eotiniirtmi  in  tl»!  ■li^lui.rf^ev  of  llif'ir  dutie*, 

EJirh  fii^jikr'r  pIihH  h:iv»  a.  Bible  and  hymti 
\m*k  in  hi*  ef[\,  Ai^d  tiich  ftlbcir  IwiolEji,  or  trnct>^, 
AM  may  ))e  fiirnl#Ji<-d  far  timi  \i*t\  ^  aijiI  ihry  xvill 
be  riKjiiinE^I  va  nTioiid  Msrvice  in  tilt  cbitppi  fVrry 
&ibtititlH  niid  nliH)  «tirh  otiif'r  re  lift  ion  li  end  tm^ml 
ini^Enictiivn  ma  mny  be  providini  A^r  them  ;  si  all 
iitlK'r  tiiiti««  diirinf  that  ctiLy  they  blisili  rciniain  In 
ttiejf  iclb. 

The  rhaplaij)  (o  tJio  Penitemliwy  sh*M  ba^« 
the  |irivile]i?,  iinil  It  tluJl  ba  hiji  duty,  (ft  riilt  nt 
any  4ihI  at  btl  titnoti  tbd  male  pfiiotieni  whra 
tn  their  celta  or  In  tM9  bovpiuJ,  tn  instruct  ami 
teai^Ji  thnw  iJut  CMUi«fC  r^adt  uid  iQ  !ii$mlni«r{<r 
to  »ll  such  advice,  Imrtnictiim,  and  rfjiitH^Biion, 
u  hfl  may  dwin  Iwit  calculated  to  pniniote 
their  raliiniiiitJDA ;  and  at  all  un^twr  ti it irt  he 
■ball  fAdeaVflf  to  impiiM  u[idii  their  niind^^  the 
Jiiitk*  of  ttiilr  ptiAhihiiieiil^  and  yio  ne<r«wiiy  of 
a  itlriet  Cfiinrdinnre.fm  tbf?ir  pan,  with  tlic  jndr« 
of  (Jut  ftftay kdniien  L 

lie  «hEill  Jittf lid  and  iwffcumi  «Jif  h  B*n-icc  in 
ths  chii|iel  itn  eveiy  PabbfltJi  dnVt  at  surh  Jiotir 
or  linnTif  aj  fihall  be  ric-<ienited  by  tlm  sirperih- 
tenikot,  with  the  pri^^nem,  nuJe  and  fern q let 
wtKi  »hal1  be  AneiohliHl  for  Tliiit  ptinww« 

He  idinU  not  furnish  ibe  jiiii^ inert  with  any 
iJi]li>nnait{)4i  or  liitelliEefire  in  rei^atum  to  si>rular 
tnattfliB,  Birept  N  peimi^winn  of  tlio  puticrii^- 
tewitnt  i  x»<^i  •hyll  ho  have  any  oUier  inief- 
tJiHifMi  ^llli  the  priwnerii  Ibun  i^nrli  a:»  fthaJI  be 
pierefL«ary  R7id  pn^per  in  teachinic  them  to  read, 
jitid  iiii|mfiiiif  niu'ii  itioral  nud  reliidoiLii  inrdnit- 
tioii  JM  fflmll  bo  beM  cwlrnl^tTni  ti>  (tittinote  tlieli 
mil^ordinntion,  re^iTmation^  and  i^piriinJil  wit'lfHr^: 
n^Vf  ribrlp^«  he  !»bM.l]  endeai'or  to  learii^  in  vi«ii- 
IriK  Tfti  [iri-^otirif!"  in  Tin  ir  cril*,  «i  mucin  of  their 
T-i-f  111  I  TV  niid  prewnt  vww«  and  fvf}iti£*  nm 
\\\\\  r,;\.\,^  iiim  to  Bi|a|i{  hiij  inritmctionfi  At\t\ 
rt  inrii't-:  flirrcily  tit  thptr  individual  ram-*  and 
lirtuiHHinTire^  He  will  ket'p  in  miiidt  ih4i  hy 
vi*iiTua:  tJifc  pri*nnpr«  in  tba  Mdiiiic]i:«  *if  their 
irelK  by  |jf rumadly  wifUine  the  ilhterate,  .'inf! 
bgc  0t|i{ninin£  tn  all,  Lndividnalllii^  their  mitral 
and  rdifrimiff  dntlw  and  fblifatioriihi,  he  will 
eon  for  iifNiu  tb*iii  b«tie11t«  fur  treai*r  Uian  any 
which  ran  iikiTie  be  rrreiveil  Iw  Uieiii,  from  hiit 
labon*  and  ^n'k«f  i^hile  they  ai«  rnnfreigrati'd 
ibr  Ihe  cuaDtJUuary  public  wunbip  oa  Uie  Soh- 


He  shall  not  racef'i^  Ikim,  nr  ttm^r  any  prv^ 
eiil  (ipotit  lh«  priM'tieiit  nor  nhotl  he  lutire  any 
dealiiifn  witb  iheni|  nor  phPiil  he  take  to  tii«m| 
or  ciinvty  from  tbem^  any  \^tttiW6  rnim  or  to 
tJie-k  (rieniU,  er«tben» ;  nor  writdt  or  MhflinlM 
bvconie  Uie  minlium  of  c<ininiunieatVm  betwwm 
tlioni  and  their  tnirndd,  or  otheris^  wlthoiil  tht 
cunitent  and  approhdition  *^{  th«t  sn|vTlnt?ml#nt. 

Hf^  ffh^ill  in  all  cA^n  coiiftirtn  1 1  the  ^neml 
mlea  and  re^itdtion^  adopted  for  iJic^  euv^ny" 
ment  cjf  tho  iVriirrniiary ;  and  It  i-haM  l«  hii 
duty,  antiuallyf  to  render  a  report  lo  the  inrpect' 
o;^  of  hh  proreediiop  (or  the  yaaff  with  ntch 
i-putMf  kf  anit  *n^i^(fiHtiQti0  in  nslatlon  Ut  the  'mte\- 
lertual,  luoruli  and  religioui  condition  of  the 
pritiiiner^,  lu  he  may  df^in  Lmpoitanl  on  necw- 
sjiryn.  Sectarian  pTefefence*  Ln  inittan  of  kH- 
gkfim  belief  are  dim-lainied.  if  afiy  pfiMmejr 
de«ire«  commuriiratirvn  with  t|ie  miniilijror  in- 
iitnii-ifir  of  hjji  i^rrict] lar  laiUi,  vn  iin^per  ippll- 
ratiun  ti}  tlK''  Kii]jH«riiiti'iideiitf  and  at  hla  diacre- 
lion,  it  hIioII  lie  uHoned,  nhder  fctid  in  cnnfitrmt- 
1  ty  wiib  the  pen<<ral  m  {[MlaEii>ni  ot  the  Prniion- 
tian'>  But  Niich  niini*-t4?r  i>r  in^ructor^  on  such 
(Mrcn^ion^,  mufi  in  nil  thinirfi  conftim:^  lo'tbe 
mU^  and  x^irtcthnM  kid  drawn  and  enacted  aj 
Llie  dniy  uf  tJie  rhaplain  ;  any  InJTringenient  vt 
df  pariure  fn,irn  wbici)  will  dehir  him  imm  fli- 
ti^re  tnt^rci^ir^  i^ith  llie  |iriK.inrr)*, 

The  phyiicinn  nhall  vi-^it  tiie  PercLTentiary  at 
leoat  every  other  day,  ami  [i^r*oiia|ty  examlnts 
every  nick  and  complaininif  phmuH  tbai  may  be 
c>e^H^rteil  tf^  bim  rm  siirb,  or  whnm  |>e  may  find 
in  thi>  ci'llri  or  br«pit!i|  i  and  i<h»H  prfvtribe 
Hiich  medicnl  treatment  ap  their  caie*  nvjiLire. 
tU  vliall  alM>  viyiT  the  iiintitulioii  daily,  or  otlen- 
ev,  wheji  ilie  cinndition  of  the  aick  r^ulres  it  j^ 
ajid  when  *eni  for,  »bajl  at  all  liiDS*  nfudr  tio* 
niediiitely  to  the  TeniTentiiiry. 

He  flhall  k«4>p  a  kjiik,  to  Iw  calM  Oie  '^Hoa- 
liltal  Rf«i*«it'r,"  in  wbieh  mUuW  be  entrref!  tJi* 
niuu^fl  of  aU  ttit.^  priNiners  i-ick  or  complaininf  ^ 
r«quirin|E  nitbiJical  tn^atuienT^  with  thf.ir  dUea^ 
and  hi*  iires^rrtpHon  Tbereli>r.  V^'heti  a  fiiiiHUier 
diej^  be  niinll  rerord  Urn  nuTure  of  the  complaint, 
and  all  the  lircgmrtAnif^  ci4inrt  led  tJieruwtth 
tlmt  he  may  deem  proper  or  i»r«twurv. 

He  ffhaJlin  all  t*m»  dirort  ihe  diet  to  be  pn^ 
pared  for  tli«  akk,  and  If  Jl  rImuIiI  m  bapticn  tba 
the  direct  ion  or  pirwchptioii  of  the  phy^ldaii 
■hould  mH  be  properly  attt^ndH  to,  he  lihaU  report 
the  Mtme  t(t  the  iU|>oriniendent,  that  pwpn 
men«uren  may  btt  taJwa  10  pivvfuil  future  tief' 
ttct  or  tnattentioii, 

Ile^haiL  At  thfl  cldwor  each  yeiTf  mak*  out 
unit  AiEaiak  la  the  board  of  inKpectrirv  a  report 
eir«ti(f«i«Dt,aliowin):  tiie  omonntand  Tiatur«  of 
tbe«tekfi4»iwhifb  ha.«  prevailed,  and  thedeiUlii 
that  have  occuniKl,  during  ilie  veat,  with  auch 
iv<marlc*  in  r«daiion  t"  Uie  roo(fiuc«n  and  treat- 
me'nt  of  tht^  f\fk  a.4  he  m&y  drvm  neccviiary  or 
exprdienL  H«<  t^hall  mnfi-rm  to  th«  :genertil 
rujea  and  pPimbtioiiJi  nf  ihe  renitcnttai^-. 

There  spJiall  be  employed  by  the  aiipettntaiid- 
ent  A  matron  and  one  imaintant  mairon*  to  the 
frmale  defianinent,  wIm*  Hhall  nvkde  at  the  Peii- 
lientlaiy,  and  attend  to  the  latKu  and  conduci 
nf  aZt  Uw  female  prititinerA.  AlJ  theniUtsnd 
refiulalion*  riHiuired  tu  beobnerved  and  enforced 
b^'  the  Fubonliiiate  i^lficen  havmir  cbarR9oCtb« 
male  pri«in»n»,  em  are  applirablelo  the  ^malea, 
nhall  tie  enforeed  liy  the  matnmp,  under  oqd  l^ 
direciitin  nf  Ihe  «u|ierintendent. 

Thp  Titatmn  shall  jtrrMiTiariy  )OiperfnleiHJ  (be 
r^aikinii^  wnjfhtn?,  and  in»ntmi  ui  the  whole 
cHtahli'^hmenT ;  nleo  ttie  ^  t^i|rbl7i|r  and  measnr- 
ins  ot  rh<^  ratimia  fur  th<^  day^  ju  t^mbli^hnJ  Ny 
the  rule*  and  r^£i*latiitnfl,  Atid  it  «hall  be  her 
dirty  to  attend  to  the  divii^ion  nf  Uie  daily  (UhI 
fjita  ratkioa,  «nd  to  ««  Uwt  iit  la  ready  uid 
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ill  pn*|H'r  ohliT  tn  !>•  nerved  t«>  tlie  i>rbonen  at 
ntfiiilar  iiirnl  iinii«. 

Thr  iii.ilniiifi  Nhall  raii>»  (ho  rHK  kitriirn, 
wmk  fs.-^  iM«,  nii«l  «vi>r)-  inn  of  :hi'  e<fal>li<liiiit>ni 
iiiitlri  Ihrir  r.in>,  In  «>\hiliit  |irrf'«Tt  iii'nlit«'s«<  niui 
onlri,  aiiit  :(l  nil  tiimv  to  Ik«  ri'Aiiy  lor  Ihr  iiii>|N>r- 
lion  urilio  Mi|H-iii)lri)«iriit,  i iik|kt tors,  and  ot tiers 
Mint  iiia\  \i-it  the  iiixtitulit»ii. 

It  ^hMll  mImi  I>«>  the  duty  of  tlio  iiiatnuiit  to 
Fiitli>a\or  to  tiMoh  tlhwo  who  an'  iiimMo  t>i  n-ad,  ! 
and  ii>  utiiiiiiiiMrr  Mirh  moral  and  ri>lisio(H  ad- . 
Mri>  And  tu^liurlioii  to  thrm,  at  !>hall  U*  ralcu-  ' 
Uitsl  lo  |ir«tnii>io  order,  diToniiit,  pnMirii'iy  of 
IvhAx  i«'r.  ;uid  reliiriiutioiL  Tht  y  >liaU  a<>etii-  | 
Mr  Iho  hinalo  pii-i«tnrn>  in  the rha|H-l  evrn*  Sab- ' 
Itaili  di>  ttir  di\iiH*  MTviio  Aiid  uther  rvii;:it><i!t 
iM>iiuiMi«>us  and  it  ^liall  bo  tlir  duty  uf  th«> 
iiiaiit<n  to  -ofo  liiut  t>vor>  |iris«iiior  undor  Imt 
t.iit'  14  luinMii'd  with  a  Itildo  and  h\inn  hi^>k,  ' 
and  -^'kIi  Ktiu'r  Ki(tk«  or  (racist  a;<  niay  lio  I'-ir- 
iii*iii.|  i«\   Iho  rhapUin  or  i>uiN>nnli>iidVnt. 

r.'i  an>  ^  ikUiuhi  of  tlio  mIo*  i-f  tho  PiiM»ii 
b>  ihi- i<-:iid('  piwnii'r}-,  Iho  iiiatr\<ii  ^h.iIl  Ci«- 
liiii>  I  he  111  in  Ihfir  i'rll>,  and  roiort  tho  oiroiii*e 
to  ilio  Mi}vitn!riidont.  iii.U  hi'  iiuy  ci\o  lior 
Mii'h  in»it..\'iii  111  in  n-!;.ird  tn  |i::i;iohiiiop(.  or 
co»n-i ih'ii.  ii"  Iho  naiiii\>  lih^ns^f  iii4\  nxjiin*. 

ri:t- iii.i!r.>ii  and  aN<i«taiit  iii.im>n  ^hllloJt-h 
kr«\>  .«  i^^'K.  lOiilaiiiint:  tho  it.itiiO!<  i>f  all  iho 
Irm.-.lr^  i:i;a«-i  liK'ir  i-hari:o,  \»  :i:i  .1  laSlo  sh<>\\- 
lujs  i-*»i\  .i.i\  '•»  UUic  |^'ii^>miod,  a!>d  alM»  iln*  ar- 
ti*',. "  ;i:  «..i'  .Old  work  d«««o  U-t  iJio  IVniiontiin 
CI  1. 1  ,  ;:•, !  -,  w  tiu  li  UhJi  thai  I  Si  ili ;» ■e'iSid  in  tho 
»'t:v:!:.:i-.  *l.-   '.^.ihi-o  At  llu-on-l.-!  i  \*-i\  Ri  »r:;i. 

r  :.   »   .vt""i-.doiit   I*  a:iih.  I'-.-id   :■>  o:i:p!t> 
ar.J.  -vv:  .;  1 10  1  :->»', i|  wia;^-ii?>  i>  li  0  k»v;»«rr*  v-r 
<^;i:»  »  .  :  i.  •  ;mi*4»:u*:'*,  :.•  \ha  .k  » 11  i'iourrr<::i-  n 
t>   ^  :. ..   ..  ..  i.«  i-rvv^:.:  0'^'A;t>  a;  all  h.u'anit 
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or  oAfiicr,  a«  they  deem  necenaiy ;  to  dl\i§mQf 
oxaiiiine  aiid  inquire  into  the  cundltiun  of  tiM 
Prison  and  iiriHiiioni ;  earh  insiiectirir  •ball  keep  • 
journal  of  hiii  vi<(itri  and  pntceodings,  and  atuill 
rfjuin  the  Kaiikc  tu  the  iimprcuini  at  their  next 
j<»int  quarterly  nie<'tinB. 

I1u'  ins{iectiirK  i«hall  appmve  of,  or  appiNnt,  oo 
the  iifinination  of  the  ^uperintondenL  all  the 
Diibonlinato  otfii-er*  employed  at  the  n*uiteiiti-> 
ary\  and  »hall  flx  tlieir  conipenMtiun.  ^  They 
liliall  alMt  a|i^iint  a  pliy^ician  and  chapUin,  ana 
imicribo  tlieir  payment,  wImi  kImH  btdd  their 
oiTireii  durine  tliv  plea^oirr  of  tlie  iiupeotors. 

Tho  iii!i|iect«in  nhall  annually,  on  or  before 
Iho  Ist  day  of  Deooiuber,  render  a  n-[vn  to  the 
U«nl  of  fupen-iMiTc.  and  iiiayiv.and  recorlcr, 
in  jiiiiit  nu-etiiie  aMH>niMed.  (ibowine  tlie  rtate 
and  rniidi!iiin  of  the  iVititentian ,  aiid  tlie  |iri»- 
oiier»  r-nilned  thi-ri'in,  tlie  animiut  of  nuiiiejr 
drawn  fnnii  the  treaMir}*  and  >  ihoniiTio  rtooivcd 
and  ex{iendiHl,  h^coilier'wiih  all  tt.e  iruisACliune 
(•f  I  lie  IVniu-ntiary  diirint!  the  year  pmrdin|^ 
The  iii#]io«*tiir)<  nuy  aK*  rouiniuiiicato,  in  the 
MUie  manner,  n  iih'  ilie  aut>M^i<e<  ati^^^aid,  at 
any  (.lUier  time  aiiil  «.-n  aii>  >uljcot  riiuii-rccd 
n  ith  iiH>  IVititeniiar)'.  u  lienew-r  tbey  derm  it 
to  U*  nroontfaiy. 

In  ca-ie  ^  f  the  death.  rf>iinarii.»n.  i-r  lefutal  to 
Mrrve  i>f  any  i^no  i-r  iwo  of  the  iu>i«i:4'k»r>  a{»- 
;viiitoJ,  the  leiiiainiric  «<r*'  *>€  two  iii<;iis-ti  !>.  a« 
ttio  ra^-  may  Lv,  *lisl\  have  ihe  ^iwor  (>>  AW  the 
va>*ar.i"y  i-r  varaxici<>  ;<t»i*.-caj«'.'n»>l.  and  dtfi<i$- 
iMto :!.o timi  h* » h:ch he i-* tir iIh >  art- X"  ^ rvo ; 
w  L;'-:i  a;<;H<uiUiKnt  1  r  at>i«'intniO»L»  »iuli  iviiiAin 
\a.:d  iintil  cIk^  j«<:i!t  aiiiu>-nt:e:»  «l:rvct  ••tlKniiiAe. 

T::v  iiL>(«v:  .r»  !>hali  ivctive  !•.■'  ;»'c  .ni£r>  o>ai- 
;^;'.*.i:i  r;  t^r::t-. ir  "•nve*  wiiate^er.  l!  ithall 
iv  ai.  ■  rti*  ■  i  ?;■  r..  r. 

I  oer::>  ?!v  t  tv^^^nt  to  V  a  true  apy  of  the 
n:i.'<<  a.'-..:  ^>-ilu«  a>  v^aM>h<^  asc  avL.>9<e«l, 
?■  r  t:  :  c  ^Kr:.:.-.:.'^  rv^i  '.1:.  r..ar.-l  'ii-ci.-i.P*  ci 
:..-  V  ;*irik  ».'.  .;:■?>  P-. :.::.:  far*.  ^>  :1m  ai:thi-«- 
i;;..-!Si  av.si  \:  V'Jt  llv.*  &»t  a:«  %e  Cioni:  •F4<«L 
l»K"l»ATl  :«   WKIoHT. 

"  ...  '-i:  1:  inn  J- 1-::  s.c«Qac 
»  i- 

t-y.TLV.  \=;.  *  riJ"!  ry  be, 
i_»t  I  ■:<■•;  *  .>r.i-:iL'ie«  '.( 
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Hfl  miTi^  WW  ihit  the  iniitiitit  keepen  perfi.»ilii 
(lilMully  the  (intitut  UMtgmd  ti>  ^wti. 

He  mart  b«  vrcArnt  tn  tbv  vfiening  und  rlusiliifr 
<!f  the  |^«iiJE«[|tiar>'  ^  nee  ihai  ilHi  (bud  df  tDc^ 
pr!ion«n  im  prrrp«fly  <4.><\kt>ii  »nd  dtvided  ;  kttehtl 
tp  |J»0  cLuiJiiJifl  of  tlift  pritfuiifln^  tod  *«  Uml  it  U 
wbfite  uid  ill  pfDp«i- (inler* 

ITb  tuuEt  tdmt  Jiwks  tlw  papenniiDiidMit  Lb  i*- 
cvivinr  ind  rfiffrJiarflng  prinun,  uid  knfi  * 
i«fjfi.rtfof  tJM>'  Mine. 

Hii  infi^t  flppDit  tlie  wiiola  dii|'  U)  ft 
ptrviKiiivTi  of  tli&  MutHtunte  tnd  ; 


IN  fhrir  duller  md  Itbtin^Uftd  Bep«t  n>lhtt 
■npfi-iiiTtuai'iit  iill  n^^kci  utdnty  tm  urn  part  ef 
any  uf  ilie  aMiftUiTitii ;  n^eriva<  mHNlB  mm*  tfw 
«sih^tu3tii  nf  aIL  fliftdwJJcnce  or  vldlation  nf  t^o 
rv/M,  a»d  t*pnrl  tbr  frafne  lo  Uie  vuperinlfltiiilpbt ; 
and  in  Jib  a^eiuw,  iJio  deputy  Jiu  tu9  paw«i'  and 
siiUHiritT  th*t  M  oaoJelTpd  iijum  the  miperinlend- 
in}((  JKc  Uf  la  nlatea  lo  lJi#  din-ipliiio  of  the  Phj- 
on  end  the  iaJn  keefring  of  the  tjrittin?!^ 

Thr  dtHiijfy  knper  wiW  at  aLlthnea  hiTen  mi- 
ivriiif^ndiAp  tareflrv'er  all  llivafnijn>  nf  the  Pen- 
[taniiu?,  and  e^qieciidly  of  Iti  police,  and  will  be 
Inl4  mpoDiilitti  tit  the  niperijiienitefit  ih^X  hi-i 
tad  dir^rtidiiiji  air«  etricily  cmd  fimnipily 
I ;  and  ID  UiiK  «ivit  1m  intiiit  he  nlwiy* 
p^miiai  Um  Fei)it«Jiviafy,  if  day  and  bf  flliAC. 
dill  hm  maj  te  abk^,  dnHiif  tbn  avcabf  ajul 
nlftjr,  ta  f*e  ihat  all  ft  Af*.  and  that  tb«  astft- 
■jit  ur  ^lanl  cm  nifht  duty  U  vlgHant  anil  fuih^ 

lit  nliatl  Are  that  ittfimmA  viiitlnf  the  Ihrinon 
hfe  rnMttd  with  aiteiukm  and  fM>ht?fi<<<«it  and 
tlmt  tli^y  are  ndmitted  mnd  cunihirted  Uinotig;!] 
the  ?^?vrf?il  il^pflJtment*  at  all  iiwjper  liiiiM. 

VUimrii  wlil  be  charged  ii\  c«nt«  fen  aJmit- 
ikm. 

It  ahall  h«  his  duty,,  g^neritlly,  !□  rm  tha£  llie 
wbcvlr  i.^jibtinliinriii  etliiblttf  11ifDii^»ul,n«al- 
DMi,  If  Mid  urJi^r,  and  cleifilLiwni 

lie  «hall  errr^-  ariemoon  cfl«l«aln  baexambk^d 
Uw  ItlaakBtai  Im]4,  furmllun,  Ifwrka,  (Uieiifi,  and 
tlM  eeUa  guiflmUXp  to  •»  that  ihry  ajv  not  in- 
Ivred  t^  any  attempl  to  wcape  fmm  the  celb^ 
lad  wlirnevt^r  lie  Aivawtnw  thinf  wronff^  li« 
■Iwll  trikedmvn  the  numbM  Qttbe«aitf  with  ihe 
dabate  itminiitfvitt  and  n^il  tiM  tame  us  tlw 
•iinerifiteiideiit  imraedfrnlaly. 

Urn  ahaU  klab  aovad  npna  the  ptiyirlrinfi,  nl  hlx 
nfiilRr  iMl»lo  the  fma }  atiall  inko  liim  to  nee 
vTify  priaoner,  whii  may  hp«4ck«ira»nijtlaliiin|^f 
la  tm  cdla  or  hu^pitaf ;  ili«ll  Mend  l4.i  tfie  eev- 
en]  ilKipi  ht  all  wlui  tnay  h«ve  r^purted  them- 
aatvta  a»  ill :  and  he  utaall  abn  atlciod  pefwnally 
10  the  dJivoticiaa  and  pnacrlptioiui  ei  tka  pfayai^ 
elup  and  lee  Out  tb(»y  «i«  duljr  oliavfvvd  ajtd 
adminlnterFd. 

Uf  fchall  aliKi  report  to  the  fijtpcriiitendenti  be^ 
fore  nlnii  I'^'elnc^i  i!ver>'  mnmiiiE.  ttir  naine»  of 
any  f^i  nvk  til  nana  mi  lip;  ii      ■  -,  wJiJi  Ute 

ntiniher  uf  the  cell  cutpf-  — ,  to^i.nlj«^r 

wiUi  tlwiT  cxMiiplhin  t  j  i»  >  ■  ■  ■  l*ii^  whi  >|  p 

time  ill  the  perttitmance  «iE  itm  rin  uoiof  duti». 
□nlew  oOieiwiaa  diraciiedt  in  >^  hirb  caiv  he  Kha.ll 
peHtirTD  all  and  eveiy  i>ilH»r  duty  ttf  aemc»,  aa 
Diay  be  dineeted  hy  the  euporhitendDnt. 

Duiiv  tf  fAi  OrHL 

Tht  officer  nhn  iah.ill  art  a»  elerk  will  tmi«t 
Iht  nipi?riiiteniU):ii(:  in  kef|iinH  the  haokE  and  ic- 
i^intn  nf  the  Pehitentiim .  EI»  iliall  mhntAT  all 
prisoners  when  tDceived,  and  enter  thaif  din- 
chiu^e  when  releaaod  ffnm  canHoMiiaDt,  and 
do  all  nilier  writing  that  may  ha  riqulnd  of 
him. 

Be  will  alfin  aulfft  the  Hperialaiident  In  the 


pufcliiaa  of  aapplkHi,  tt^^Uf  ha  may  br  dincMt 
ui4  frbaa  sot  iliisa  wnptnyed^  be  v  '" 


twill 


Mfh  other  dulin  tttmaj  be  fhitiIt^  i>f  him  hf 
the  f  ii],terhiTendaiit  or  Ilia  de}M;iy. 

He  will  generally  attend  ta  nbnwlng  and  con- 
durtlniE  f  trail  K^ta  and  n(her»»  i^'Ihi  may  vi^it  tb» 
iniidiiidoni  ihn.iii|h  tlte  AtiabliisluneiiL 

Z^ufi^r  of  ^MAsistoMt  Kcpptrf  and  Wt^chmtiu 

It  KbaH  b^the  (htfy  of  the  iwiirrjintj  and  pnurd 
In  be  at  tha  Fenlientbry  dnHiiB  the  wlvA^  linie, 
day  usd  nifrht^  iiiilir'!^,  ilM^y  have  l«Ave  of  ab* 
«Fnf«  ;  tit  be  VI  pi  lam  and  n'tiv^  in  tliie  p^rfono- 
anre  of  oil  dutre^i  *nd  •cn'itp*  fojr  tlif^  isiftf  and 
piiiriiriry  of  thu  uni^ii'iioni  nnd  PenitfntiBiy,  aa 
4hall  be  dJrectfJ  by  Uh-"  luiieriiucficti^rit  or  hii 
deiMJty. 

They  flhall  T?ria.in  from  all  iminrjdeTate  and 
ht>i!f1eiT»uj  eunductf  Qonverval^i^n  or  dl^cuWinu 
upon  any  iubjinrtf  mkilt  m  iM  yrmtn^  mf  ik* 

Tlipy  vhall  maintain  UTwanla  eaeh  otlur,  and 
All  nerHijus  viiiiiug  the  inHtitutinti^  a  gtDtlemaa* 
ly  il^fntTtnient. 

Tl>py  ire  not  tii>  leave  tbtir  irhopa  or  oilier 
fOp(ta  on  any  pniiuit.,  wiihmit  bcini;  rt'lieved, 

llity  will  mil  *iitrer  a  pri#tifier  tif  p^m*  th«  pre- 
etrrlbed  HniitM^  eirrpt  In  charge  '*f  a  pnitper  offi- 
e«rj  ^d  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  kx^ef*  HLboiraixnj 
mm  wv^ponM  dean  aad  In  or<\erj  n-ady  at  a  I 
tlm«a£*r  uie  j  and  they  af«  frni^mntly  ia  keep 
in  mind  that  it  ia  iv^jriired  of  ihoq},  at  nil  hax- 
nrdif  Ui  [ueraiit  any  ivtMim^r  (ntm  ULakLnf  liii 
eaeapv. 

They  am  pot  to  hold  any  n>nvenation  Xiith  a 
prlponei^  eieept  lo  ditvct  him  in  hi*  hbiir  and 
duty  I  normal!  they  iveeire  frrifn,*  if  deliver  to  a 
pri:«cincft  'tiy  anirle  nr  thinjt  whatever^  wjthi^tit 
[ho  knoifvlc<tli;?  an<1  f:oiiJ<tcnT  of  th«  tiiperliitend- 
«ni  or  biji  ilepiiti.'. 

They  #ha]i  kt^jt  a  lii^t  of  the  mm  under  iheit 
einnti  with  t)ie  niitiibcr  nf  the  rrll  enrh  ptW)f^ 
erACCUtiieit,  ojitinitiia  hiH  nnTMi-,  .■■•iir],  ii|nti  fnrk- 
big  up,  ntoraing,  noon,  and  i 
«tBiinic«  of  any  iKri«iini-r  fr«  ' 
Difld lately  repitrt  Lho  tAnw  h-  ■  .  i 

ar  hb  depitty. 

They  iball  tiiarrh  thpir  m*ii  to  jtnd  fmm  tba 
eella  in  f^hwe  ord^r^  taking  the  lodk  ete^^  aii^d 
Bhall  luie  their  titmoat  andeaytffi  to  eralbrre  pet- 
f^t  iKin  tntfnHi4ir»fi  and  obcdienee  to  all  iht 
nil««  and  rcgulatMma  nec^iary  U^t  ibolr  guvenv 
ifiant* 

They  nhall  ctquire  fmm  the  prtitfoiim  a  uni- 
fbnu,  wiber,  ntdrrtVf  and  humhte  deportment, 

l(  *hall  he  »h<»ir  duty  to  lii*tfort  limn  in  tbi^lr 
Wtot,  and  in  the  niJe^  nr!te**arj-  for  the  it  fcv- 
emment ;  and  ttii^y  i^hnll  aiijiiiMii  M  Thr-Jh  u^  n 
thtf' l«^-«t  Ap]warani  e  f^r  ihf ii  I 
pirt  ih^i^i  ftif  corrertitJii  lo  r.. 
nia  deputy,  uiiif'ric-virr  tlji#.'i     i      . 
mnrt^M  or  im^pliM't  their  dotV. 

1'hey  flmjl  not  allots  iha  prisiMierf  to  jnak* 
nny  iiiijuiri^i  relative  to  my  «iihjcrt  nut  imm&' 
d lately  conuecled  with  ihair  duty,  emplnytn^nt, 
or  wantiu 

Tbry  ahaU  not  a  Mow  the  primner*  lo  (tpt^ti?, 
of  hold  »ny  cotiveT>aiiiin  n  iib  inch  oiln^r,  or  to 
teare  th«:if  work,  withotat  itrnui-^^iou  ;  nor  nball 
thty  iilliHW  tbein  to  rjwr''^  ^'"^  i^^^  ^t  vUitcif^L 
biit  pee  that  th«y  a^r  ^  4^  an4 

that  they  labor  dUf p*  i  i  Ijmip  e, 

It  ifhul  be  the  dut^  <  bartf 

c^f  the  hall  while  the  i  i  reltip, 

riilMT  at  iijfnl  tiiiiB  4  11  ■■►  ki'*p 

moving  hmrw*  ilifi  *►!.■  k'  on, 

in   a  ailent   manner^  trj;a    Uf    u,.  '        < 

(tet^rt  any  iinii»e4i«ftry  noiw.     A"  , 

f^rirtly  enjctiiif^l  iiptm  blm  nut  to  h  : 

ronvenAtion  with  ihf*  |ir^«inen*,  or  i"  -=iji[i  r  uvt  i 
to  *p**k  %o  hiiti,  ftrrfu  to  make  known  tJietr 
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)minf4iat»  atCflnAiy  wuiEs*  uid  to  we  Jili  nu 
mott  eiiLortir»n4  tu  tfUpprvw  mb^  uf  any  kindt 

wij  vjolBtiiHi  nf  ihe  lulfM  and  lefulittioM  <h  iliff 
Prill] teciiiarv    by   ilia  viiimntin  vrhllo    in   Hull 

TJii^y  «tiaU  nut,  wJiOe  on  duty  in  [ho  i^Jiopt,  i» 
llie  wnllf  or  AJiy  other  fwiaff  on  any  piisieiZt 
iv|iat«vi;r,  n'ii  cJitWEii  but  t#  i^tivtaiittly  on  tb^Lr 
feet,  and  dtricily  Hail  vigilatitiy  obarrvatii  of  tin) 
phmmtir*^  ajK)  iii>t  £kr  a.  nuiiu^nt  tmvts  iJie<ir  at- 
lunliun  JitMCmcl?!]  fmin  rhodbjcctuf  tlidrcti«ri^, 
bulliet  ill  rcadincMH  nt  &]|  time*  &jr  any  exiffi'ucy. 

It  will  li«  tj)«<  duty  uf  eicb  Maiitwt  and  gnvU 
to  prtii'tin  h\*  nJtftit  tuur  am  tw  Duy  b«  directed, 
Eniin  lima  ta  limti,  by  iliD  tupafuifaDiIent. 

Na  VHatfUmt  or  fuanl  wUt  b«  allaw^d  to  ]«£ve 
tba  pi«iiiii««  HE  uix  time  witbout  |»nQwkai  at 
Ha  mperlntppdeiit,  or,  In  bis  ftbMticep  of  the 
depiiiy  kec'per, 

B|>iriMuKiii  ii«|i]ori  nhAll  iit  no  ca«D  b»  bimiiht 

«)T  iwnntrii,  while  eni|>my«d  mt  ilie  P^nirentiAry. 

TlK3  lumra  tjf  IjiIuji  (i'lr  the  jirJ-Mtjiefrt  wfli  vary 
iti^ufilini!^  til  tJi«  H'A^jn  tff  ijie  year.  In  Ell^?  vliin- 
luier,  i»r  Jlunp^  dayii:^  the  reUi  will  Ih-  uijkiick<ed, 
anil  Uie  p(rtt«rni*ra  set  at  wurk  at  Piit]ri.«v  ;  tln»y 
wiJJ  evnwi  UtKar  ami  tvturu  lu  iheij  cells  ai  C 
oVlnck,  P.  M. 

lit  th<i  AV]ii(er  01  nbort  <Uyft|  lli«  bcnin  wtU  ha 
K>  airaiiii^  Ma  m  vmhnusn  aU  tba  d^llftit^ 

Ih^Mt  1^  MaiFttn  and  JStai^JLuL 

The  tiutitni  snd  owktant  will  Imve  the  ciutnti' 
arthe  pdautiem  ia  (he  ^laala  ilephruneuL  Tfia 
ceUam  tlxii«eRi|i'l(ir^  to  coojEiiis  will  Ue  nih 
lockeil  by  iliv  tnfttfcin  it  4  ci^clock.  A*  M.,  tn 
Buniiiifr,  an!l  nt  5  (i^cEucJl  durinjn  thie  rc^t  \*(  the 
year  {  Uit*y  Jirv  tfl  be  aaiplciy^d  in  r^^iriking  atui 
wiiihiiiic,  uiidf^r  the  caoatiiit  ami  iitinicKLiftlv  cn- 
l»prvi«ii»u  atMt  dtmctifm  Ckflbfr  OACiDik. 

The  a«iitftuit  miUroii  wilt  haTe  dargs  of  tlie 
feniDtle  prifoiwr*  empJuyed  ]ii  Out  watk  fwnif  in 
makiitK  and  mending  f-lDUta  iv  Priwo  ii»,  and 
mh«r  ivorki  whu  n  ill  ti&  taken  Hum  ibeti  eella 
when  BiifllcienUy  liKhi  fijr  tfaexn  (n  labivt. 

AD  the  rile*  and  Tefirlationt  Tvnninsd  in  be 
Dbwrv«d  nnd  chTotvtd  by  theiubordiaate  ufllcen 
baviiiE  charge  of  ihv  mid?  pmonota^  ae  ard  ap- 
plkablt  III  th«  feinaleft,  aliul  apply  to,  iiui  be 
obeerrsd  Ity  the  DtatrcHi  and  aMMtaat,  u  ikt  la 
tb«  BUne  til  iinctlcabte. 

Thfl  dmiflM  of  mMtxtm  and  aftiistsni  mny  be 
found  more  tn  detail  In  ttic»  ^leiierAJ  ru  le^  And 

K-liw*  ««iabUaliAd  (bt  ihu  govtminDnt  of  the 


At  the  wwd  rlfi',  each  man  wm  tum  to  iba 
rjfbt  j  at  tbe  word  «p,  each  man  will  lake  lito 
bqcket  iiptni  hjc  lerii  srni  ^  they  wiH  then  form 
into  •ectiuB'  m  cbsMe  «>rd«ft  ^  niarclied  rmm  tli« 
abdpa;  at  tb*  WM^/vneard.  they  will  itiarcb  in 
Vtm  atmm  muima  to  the  hall  ami  ii>  llH^ir  ccIIju 
tod  ba  bnmedklely  ItKkt^  nrv  Bach  officer  will 
tbeo  npQfft  the  noibber  of  men  in  hU  charge  m 
ib«ilepai;y  kmipar,  who,  un  dndini;  ii  hialH,  will 
!«■»  tlie  aiEnal,  and  ihr  walchiuf-M  « il}  then 
I  ivuvf  tiie  wall  and  rttpair  to  the  ;r  .  :dl 

'  the  otflceivi  wilt  ibsn  go  m  iheir  n  no 

in  the  hall  and  one  iti  tlw  fiiard  ^  .  jll 

bo  relieved  in  turn.  Fitun  hnlT  ro  n.i.  ■  .|i'.im>ni 
of  an  bouf  will  btt  allowed^  whi^ri  ilii-y  ^^  ill  Im 
acaifi  niaiTlie4  ti>  their  wnrk^  and  tin- re  reiuiiu 
till  13  oViofk  i  the  Kij^tia]  will  tMn  he  tiv<n  for 
dmiier^  and  they  u-ill  a^n  be  maKhed  in  liti«f 
and  in  the  *an5e  iijani>ert  into  and  arnurnl  Ihm 
hnU  U>  their  c^lbt,,  tlie  tame  m  at  hrraklaat 
Time  nllowed  ^if  dinner  ifi  i^u miner,  one  hour. 
At  I  {j-'i'icjck  they  will  tie  inarfhml  tu  tlieir4b(}|Mf 
and  wi>rk  iM  tn  V*  M.,  when  iliey  will  iptin 
Torm  a  line  in  near  of  their  buckou,  and  th« 
ivi>rd  givpn  by  the  deputy  kwpec,  aa  in  the 
morninir  and  at  noon. 

The  uOlctr  then  in  the  fanll  wit)  at  a  profur 
(iiue  lifjriit  ^n  e^miitne  each  iuck  and  dJofp 
r^MUt  ilje  prlnonnn,  and  te|v>n  the  iiiiint>er  to 
tbe  MUpedniendent  or  deputy.  A  t  hal  f  piiuii  7  tli« 
MpiaJ  wjM  be'  gh'i^n,  and  each  priAunei  tvill  no- 
tin  to  hif  lit-d  ;  the  ottlrer  on  duty  wit!  a^aini  «jl- 
p  the  d'icrrs.  and  ^ee  thni  all  are  ab^  He 
be  relii^voii  hy  the  wRtchni.in  or  aMiflani 
whAt  Im  rftlle^l  Om  middle  tuur  ^  the 
iakin(!thi^  lun'TTkinf  itmr,  itrfnim  half 
pul 9 till  lilhtf  rfliii've-i  lain,  'Hie aU'^e oi!iceiiB 
will  be  n^KLLred,  whik*  iluinf  duty  irt  the  halU  to 
be  coititantty  n»a«ini  amund  Thr  celU  and  upon 
the  gallftfea,  to  un  mat  all  iA  tiniv^t  and  in  mood 
order.  If  any  tfdtkatim  or  di^miiir  tak«i  place, 
he  will  call  the  watchtnan  in  the  guard  nxun, 
who  will  at^itaint  the  deputy  keeper^  who  will 
iuimediately  pepajr  tn  Uw  ball  and  take  (h« 
nae«Maiy  inenwurH  ibr  the  nllef  of  the  firk,  or 
the  «up»teeakiB  of  dimrder. 

The  dejiuty  keeper  wHI  <]iend  the  w^hole  day 
in  Ti«itiiiE  the  wvi^ral  sbopt  sjieI  depnrtmenta. 
•ee  thit  every  ortirer  perfcKrina  hLs  dnly^  atteiHl 
to  the  want*  and  coinplaiiiia  tjf  the  prii^oners,  and 
Imve  a  constant  MiiHirviabu,  uf  all  ibo  Intenia] 
alTaiia  of  the  FriiNDn, 


At  dnyHgbt  ft  miall  bell  will  be  mn^  for  the 
male  t^risHOieta  hi  flM,  Axvts^  put  up  tlieir  IxhI- 
P^ead,  heal,  and  hcddingif  and  fur  ihAolhr^m,  wln> 
will  iiiiijHuUatoty  ruumr  Ui  thp  Riianl  room. 
Wlieh  it  U  eiftneiently  li|ght,  th^j  deputy  keeiK^r 
will  ffivo  the  signal  (of  mnnning  the  wnllx,  ami 
the  aA4i«tanta  will  take  Uw  keyn,  pi  Vly  ilji*ir  «?v 
Fialdivl*iDii!i,  and  awsit  tho  «ignal  ;  Mnun  li^Dir- 
ing  which,  tliey  will  nntock  tlio  cell  dooir,  and 
march  their  nwn,  with  the  tfxdc-aten.  to  tlhsir  rt>- 
apeetive  idKih"i,  and  other  plaoei  nt  labor.  The 
j:q'iaLinen«  will  icnniiHlifltely  c^snimeaoe  wurlc^tnd 
alw  bepin.  at  a  |rJv«Mi  pidiil  In  the  ahopif  Eo 
which  ea^h  man  will  do^  in  te^iltr  orderi 
the  breakfast  b<Mjr. 

At  7  CI**: lock  tliP  bell  will  be  mm  iiir  break ^ 
hat*  The  firisMJiiefB  wJU  flop  work,  fiirin  into  a 
line  In  their  H>rip«,  and  iwait  the  ^i^Nal  4>f  t)ie 
bell,  when  they  will  be  mare  lied  int«  tlie  FrLion 
yaid,  aud  focui  a  line  In  rear  of  their  buckeia. 


AMOS  PILflBlJUY,  S^tperwt&tiat. 
ALai,ifT  CouTTT  FaTUTKirriAar,  ( 
iisuary  1, 1&10.  ) 


I 


EMmdt  from  the  Report  of  ths  Visii&n 
of  the  Jail  qflkiUimort  Ctty  und  Coim 
fyt  ahovinff  Defeci»  of  the  tame. 

71a  tAd  Manf/r  imd  Cit^  Couneii  ofBaUimert, 

Gentlemen ;  In  ofiediDnca  to  the  jinirision 
{]f  ail  act  of  thei  GeoeTil  Anwmhly  of  Mary  land 
[K%i=feil  n  neeembef  Knitin,  1831,  chapinr  5S^ 
th«  hiitLtd  of  viiitnn  of  the  Jail  of  Bittiiuore  city 
and  county  present  their  annual  retiort. 

The  receipt*  nnd  expendiruren  n>f  the  year 
beilonlfict^n  the  OTth  Novemberi  lft48,  and  end^ 
ing  (in  the  *^>th  Nor«i&bef,  iSiO,  arv  etaiad  Id 
the  annexed  acctiunt  oftbe  warden  ^  marked  A. 
The  wbcilo  expeniwa  of  Uie 

JkiK  including    tlie  iieces- 

nary  r^painfi,  are , , §8^939  35 

Thf"  pmp«j*niiMHirtliit  expenie 

incurred  on  ncccnint  of  Oil- 

tiuore  city  ia * i^MS  S7 
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received  ji I  iin-  J.iil  i'*.,*^  i^,l87  ftl 
Bflutify  iTceiveiJ  frum  fii-i-ii^(.''a 

liciiinn,. ,......._.....,,    15,460  BO 

L«ftv{n£  the  tctauit  dtTiininl 
td  be  mm  by  nioneyn  r*A- 

eiiy, „...„..»    4,37B  36 


Tlie  number  DfpriiMUiprv  ciniintittEcttl  iu  iIh'  Jntl 
dlirmf  tlici'  y{-a.f  Jii^  r]i,ii!i^  euhuuntr^  to  'I'lli^^i,  o| 
whcMii  64>}  w*!riG  hniirtHkii^l  for  detiiL  T(i«  Jiv- 
erA^e  ntiinlvf'  of  priiiiuiiei^  <^ii  ^t&cU  liny  for  tUi^ 
jfBir  was  ^  1 1-13. 

E^ome  of  lh«9i«  pri*rnieni  wvtv  veij'  ^'tmijig,  nin- 
oTwboiD  k  yet  in  Ute  Jail,  ami  lian  k^fii  ilii'rp 
iii«  |$r«Ter  luirt  of  ihw  ycar^  Kin  rsjir  mn.ln'ii  n 
Umd  xad  mmcH  Apivdl  tu  thv liuti^m  of  llAJti 
nicite  to  ba^icn  llie  erecTkiDuf  si  frouftf  uf  UL'fu|,T^ 

Tlw  vfitjtors  cannot  n:fmfii  fri-in  ftjftilrt  rt- 
pffiDSiinjE  ihi'ir  liewH  in  rrl!;itioiL  k>  lIji*  J.iil  linlkl- 
inf,  M  an  tHixriltittilc  plncf'  for  ilu''  aiiifitHifiit^ii'l 
Of  drE^jiiiJfsfn  of  nnwt  ^if  the  nriwittrftf,  wl]"  Jirr 
umDillV  riimmiLied  lu  it,  imtil  Iho  tiiuo  of  Ihci; 
irittf  tnuupiitxi. 

Thii  btilMinfc  canl^ilnia  Iml  twi.'-lve  nwiiriKf  f%- 
etudve  ^f  Tfio  tfUit  And  offlrcrr.'  np.-trtiTirnt'^,  in 
tv'hirlj  Aiv  cofiAtied  nil  who  arn  coitinnltciJ  bt 
JfliJ,  Niniutim4<»  im  mwiy  a*  13  «r  14  In  iirritiitu 
ffo  far  a*  s>m<iictibtp|  the  waPdva  fiKlenmm  to 
ctitsMt^''  tln^rnf^i  o^  to  pinco  tltP  ntdor  olffiiidor* 
jn  ii,ri  Apnrtuo-nt  by  ihr>fii!^i'']vi.vi ;  Ihit  flyA  [n  luit 
alWAy4  prai:iir#M'f,  aiid  Imhhc^  U*t  fit^nu'nily, 
the  lorHft  h^nlenH  rriEninjil  mny  Rml  it  Init  n 

i4tMt%.iAiit  po^Hcn'^  in  jnrijli'.iii!  Uik*  kt]Mw|4Mi«:i.i  uf 
liii  rtrimiii  pnnrifjlf-"  in(  iTtr^^  hrart  ofUie  novice 
in  c:nmi,s  wliLi^  ii  .i-,  iitii  {ipimrtiuiify 

(fveii  if  lip  (ft -i  .    nf  (?scapliiR  the 

liKM^I  jwiwjri  pif  ■  ■  liiijid. 

Many  nf  i^tjr  ir[[.^^\  ■  Eiu^f  j;?i  lirtvr  v^isiincl  the 
Flf»Mi,  aiiil  doubilww  hiivp  liwii  iTiHrh  lctIt\^t\^^l 
If}  sen  tfiiji  i>liJtn|j;fl  Anit  (l.iugunnis  fuwucifltiuu  uj 
ertmiimlfl. 

The  iiranti  jury  of  rhe  City  C^mrt,  w^  h**Keve, 
on  mnr^  iJfkAfi  «jne  <»ccaM|ii}|,  ha*  prc!«cnTiM|  iia 
ban^rii  efrLT'L><  to  lhv>  c<iitrtj^f  itid  jiuui  dT.ilorl  thilt 
Ibe  Trtwin  vi  si*  nnfUtiHl  fat  the  pnqHi^o  dwipcd 
tl  *It*1  hy  il<  erec liun. 

Slrant^r*  fmiii  b  tjtaiajifr  hnvri  jhiiwcd  thmniieh 
ilM  nitiinis  and  Iti  rt'lh,  and  J»*v**  woiKltrfd  tliat 
the  riiy  stid  coiiiiiy  of  UAliim<in  ,  nlth  «»  vnrt  ii 
pcipiihition^  w  till  arr  priiV4:^rli|R|  ^»r  ifieif  ^iivr 
mw  phil,iriitin?]iy  ami  for  riffi^tifin  ncal,  i^liHHjId, 
in  the  niatiBj  i-f  f  rimn  di-«ripliiie,  be  no  miif  h 
twbiiift  Uie  i-epirii  fif  tlia  2i|re  aa  tu  hIIovv  ildi 
mufitl  npaji  tivff  in  ^Linil  hi  xtmr  inidm,  wIlIj; 
tLcir  enu nif^jiEincei  and  tpread  it»  ptAmn  In 
vvery  brtftf, 

|j»  it  mi  ^ineuljir  (it  is  Ton  wdniu  h  iriBtter  tfi 
■i^  IndirnmitJ  t}i>it  a  building  k4^p  nidi  the 
iWfft  riy«ridioijN  (^flre,  n  hnw  whiten^  walh*^  arid 
VFc|l-iie[inrfrf  ffimn*  £pi>j!ik  vidiini«4  in  favor  *if 
tlte  tare  flnd  mdiLKti^'  i  if  its  i^Ticen?,  --  a  biiiidini^ 
umd  Ofe-tDJt^tbly  to  drtfiin  prl!*ffn*r»  Rwnitinf  Uii'ir 
trial,  who  ani  WMh^hmi  and  eiiiird?d  witli  idn^p- 
J*M  TljrilAnM  by  nitht  and  bydiv,  k'^l  ibm 
itiDUJd  inAke  an  t?ffllirt  m  ewipf  ^  —  yut  in  tJrs>  very 
piace  wlirrti  lyrTfmnM  an»  nhif  At#d  in  viri?^  t«ii(!:ht 
Ilie  dccrre-i  of  r riiiio„  »nd  tjjris  n^ndeied  In-  iJioir 
Inoirceratii'n  incalcuUMy  wotw  ilian  bolorvf 

It  b  tKlitrvefl  ibfti  thirt  biitldinE  vfvt  erected 
mom  than  fnr^  yv^ft  agrit  Ttni^w  biw  been  but 
linle,  if  *ny,  jntpiti%'eit]uti1  in  Hie  cinlinftry  treat- 
ment  nf  Uw  priwniterB  flipea  ibrn,  if  wu  esrept 
tilt  Bict  that  ttey  m  now  wpfi^tiea  wiUi  t  cheap 


kind  of  beddlnir,  wiikh  liprr>iy|bfii   ilMy  lywl 

In  Bnlrtnuirr  (;ity  atirl  fTcMtnty  Jalk  (}»m  can 
he  i]ii  iH^m^niil  HT]kfFr%1«ion  fif  ji  pnirii>ner,ui  imid 
|}fifitrtt,  t4.i  |itij|r.4:i  bun  IhMn  ih^  \')rltjjiA  i  he  tunr 
iin(  I*  iMdniod  j  h*»  mnniit  it*HiJ^  iir  wHte,  er  re- 
III*? r  i  hi«  beiirt  twc(»iiicjf  burdiiii'tl^  and  b*j  mur* 
ftTklei4<. 

Ilii  h4i«  tt>  cncnk  his  food  biin'c-lft  t^icrrpting 
ltrea»l^  in  mich  ii!en*iU  m  are  provifh«i  rnr  fcliJit 
ftiinMwm ',  mud  it  in  feiiriKl  ibni  Aliliaiiph  rho 
riii'iiir^  iUwfi  |.jrM\|.].-d  aruiif  fJi^  iii<iiAl  kind  (nr 
I  -Orn  tJip  j*ri<*tHii-fM  Are  nut 

1*  Cfh*ki«,  and  iinn-ierly  pre- 
I    ■  ic.    Ihi' nij^af^  VI  hhUMu  Fria 

Ml!,  i^  ^iniMiJi'il  ^Miij  vrKHAldet^ 

fiio  iHiitrd  Iff  vj'itoiv  linHl  fliat  the  iiccii|i&nta 
uf  tho  Jiiil  H'ilt  not  Im>  fnpiiiikdiirc'd  aa  iriMautfl 
froNi  wcit'ty,  hr  wlitwv  wJvJiNun  ih>  tlTort 
ohiifbt  ti»  I  Ml  rMihdi*,  Tbe*e  Hnfortitntttva  a  lout} 
know  tlie  iirttfiiial  arul  inc'iihji;  «tl!l'.i  <«  Ui  tiu'\f 
utTi'fU'i>*y  and  let  ti«  not  pn  v  !>>!:  it  Iw 

fniind    tbJit  itie  luck  ot  |i:  -■  rein- 

tfMt*  on  Ihe  s>nTt  tif  ihv  ^     ,  ,.  ,^   have 

fonond  tbi.^ir  |n-  ^^  :«irt,     rrj^io'  i^xaid 

io  bo  a  (Ji-**':i  ■  ■  iMi  profhrr  IrviLinii^ut, 

iif  ruraldi',  tw- .  ■    \    nre  iitclhird    tii'  UiU 

HMi»i>in»  But  rrii  vi-j(i  r;-  hnvn  nnvFr  known  a 
i^jimle  insitaiii^u  of  a  rn»t.-  ^wiri^  i-iA'<-iiij  |jy  iin- 
prtmiitnui|ii  in  ItrKtruinCiiy  aiMi  t'otinty'JaiJ  j 
rLLiVf  but  thr  I,  '.  '  '  i.  .d  i\i--  4iiiiia|«  niiiro 
viuati>d  tlinu  l-  ■«  n-  l<  hni  hiiieduNbl 

that   niftjiy  mi.  .    ii»   tutw  fuj^Uvm  dial 

d(i-Hi|at4s  t'li  ni'i  ir'ii  »ij  iji*-  |ort»  of  a  t^bild  hy 
cringe,  iitntiy  ti|  ivbocp  rarhfi»t  lHi*#on«  nf  vlr^ti 
may  hrivp  [km^i  Irnriied  in  ilHrt  [V<»iifii 

hi  *iirh  a  hnildJnif  a#  hr^-  ■  ■,  ,( 

t»y  a  (ijrinrr  Iwiarjl  of  vi*lti,'i  i 

fully  ntcf^il  iM  ihi*  ix'|N*rr.  1  l 

ntfiit  iniglit  rvM:|[ij]n  ftiini<i  ffojn  i  in  ,  mimj  .<  coor? 
JiunMMliiu  nioTiimiciu  t'tn  ik(>  fjiiniTninity  erect 
ij]3iif<urh  a«  pniit^ii  Kif  niiir'dn  r,tb<^r  rh^ldmni 
or  nill «ave  A  fillou-lH  ifc  ri"'Mi  (ti-^ihn  iii.<ii, 

Atr  4'f  wbifN  t*  o'^jM-'iiiilly  i-iit'iriiui-il, 

Jo*iH    (,\ri.*;TT,   Wit.i.iir.l    At,  tir-^pu,    JtiiJll    A. 

1'iojfitlt,    J*  lU   )::;t,)i'^x.tKiM(i.R,     E,   T,  J, 
ItALTibiovXt  Ivnutiry  1^  1850. 

tJnf  Vtar  fnsitfgJi%i-f!m$tr  SK5. 184W* 

Whnip  nittnNr  nf  deb(orjic/rtninim'd»  50(1 

I ijjtr hn re*'d  by  erpdit< ir  or  airi>naf> , , . .    SKJO 
"  roniiiii?toiMFLer9   <.>f    In- 

mTiH'i-m  dribtr^ffVf . . .*,*,,*».,».    9S6 

Oi.rlirirt^'d   hy  trvditnF   nul    psytflfl 

niiiliiP-mufie, , ,*,.,*....*      ftl 

Di>4  bnr|!t  d  hy  paymf  drht,  eotti^  «nd 

Jnii  tcttx^,  ,,»,,,  +  ***»,** -  ^.  H  ►  -  ♦      54 

Ri  iMtijnlnr  in  Jail  ^'oveml34^r  di^itld^d,       S 
VVbolo  niinibi^rnf  prlmtm-m  vMwr  UmiM 

dehicfftr^  *.♦„»...,..,,.,,»,   ,..,,  |J3f 

Bent  to  the  fenltentlAi)'^  (M'lijiff,)  ...      SB 
**  "  (e(dnr*il,3.^»      m 

Died  of  niiilnr**  of  tbe  hvtirt^  .......        1 

Exni  lUfd  ti -r  murdi  r^  f u  hii^, )..,... .        1 

niarhnrpiHl  hy  iflnmjiinl  iniiFi^ttit«*,  l,(m 
lt£Ui&lniU|r  in  J  Ml  Kav4>rnberfie,  IH%      100 

Not*.  AverB^  nuitil>er  In  Jail  froni  tb«  wtTi 
each  d^y  in  \m9,  71 ;  1H<>,  fi?.  Averagv  iiuiB> 
b^r  iri  Juil  ft^.m  tht  couniy,  twit  including  cl». 
In  J&48,G;l«49,a 
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for  a  State  Reform  Sc/tv&t  for  Juvmik 

F«s  mnm  licne  put,  tlto  fulijccl  ftt  t  H«-fifmi 
SetKiol  In  lltl#  4tit»i  wbeitcin  Juvm^tii  ttlTftidcn 
•pilmlthc  law*  may  recvlre  H  ■■■'■■■-  ■ -^-injc* 
tkm,  ind  culigr*,  bf>ue-r  fUtc^  i  pIlM 

to  nfurm  Uiein  ai^  maMe  Lli.  .^  .,i^..uud  vcmI 
'QMIUI  ciikfii^p  tiu  deeply  LnteTB«iCHi  ifi«oy  ppf- 
•dliii  Jn  ditfiiviK  pnru  uf  Uibt  ecitiiiiioowetllli. 
Th»  ltntp<)bH«  m^ivcmrnt^  lim^'i'<v'i?'t,  la  sprura 
thii  ■ctit)li«hrjii'n1  uf  «iir,ti  m  Rc-fiknii  IBcIkviI,  wu 
tandv  Ijihi  jtae,,  (ti!Mt9j  by  mi  nisplieiitioti  ftjf 
Ihct  puriKxti?  fntni  a  Tciv  iinUviiliiEtliti  tn  ilien  Je- 
|MatUfV|  Jii'muiiiftTiii?!]  t»y  t  Ttiw  jm  iluann  /ikiiu 
■dais  {lUccsin  dllfeTciti  part^  of  tl^c  Haif^  Thi* 
■titilicAMiiiin,  nitli  ilii^  pi'tJEiutiJit  wii  reJbrrcd  t(* 
Ih*  nj(inin}Tt4!>«'  tm  the  t^i4r«  Pfj«LHi^  A  gnAtlv- 
mtiii  ilreply  khieroAied  In  ilijn  cttdw^  ALftQi] 
BUt^kuifui,  R^i.^  1 4'  Nfw   JJnvi'n.,  npiwarcil  Eir 

fclH  Ulltt  4'i»E]|E]tittr<i'.  riud   n.'L^  Plr'-inl   ili  S'o  ^i  ' 

But  cm  acr'nini  <n  itir  n.  \>iiy  .  i'  Hi,.  *u\ 
||i«   IpginUmrp,  rj  ,    \.(      ; <^  .|  .  >.f,fi-^^u., 

4«Aiitl«  ui  i1  *u  r ' !  I  i4'v  m  I  ng  jt, 

iha  ccmmiruv  r 'iiiiitisiitTii  u* 

th»  Kl«t(.  i«iflluil  uf  Ui4;  C^^^if^d  rU^iitbt/f  Mid  U 
WW  wecirdJtif Ijr  «o  ctit)tjiiui>d. 

Since  Uim  «^Jion  of  lihe  leglsliti£»«i,  gnttElfmrii 
Is  dllTerQiit  pUtt  of  (hv  «t«U>^  hmve  heva  fumB^th- 
0di  vrbo  luin  txpmud  their  entire  tpiirulintmii 
of  ttis  atjett,  ftfid  their  n^dljiesa  ti>  cij^fpt-rnie 
wftb  dClieii  for  lu  tcctintplijihnwiit ;  and  twi^nil 
aivitinBi  of  periKini  inirre^tM  in  tbe  inAiUir 
innliien  Jield  in  New  Hnv^eii^  whirb  have  bocii 
ftddmiHd  by  ffviitfimirn  nr4|iiiijritc>d  ■^•iih  tii(j>  mb^ 
J#et,  fnjm  ciuF  own  «rat(s  aiiif  frmji  titljcr  iCAtrdi. 
An»r  n&peatcd  mevtln^s  ^^>^  ^^'^'^  ^r> '.  JvnJ  Hdl 
dbeuitii-iii,  aeoniDiittec,  ci,*!!"!  .  Dr, 

Batam.  EfcEnry  PKk,  Eiq.,  euv  ,  ai- 

ft»d  Biaclufiatii  Eml.  Airrrd  w  ,  .  and 

J>tiiet  P.  Bkbrock,  Ew^.f  wi«>  a|«|'<ijiii  ij  ii<  iirnw 
up  A  retKiFt  u^  N'  prc»tit«d  aI  a  riituinr  ifit'otint*. 
ThH  cvinmlttw  were  entirely  iiniUNl  in  ttja  ful- 
lowing  rrpirt.  wbicb  w^a  enibkciilwl  Inr  tli«tu 
tod  Kubflii'ttt'tf  !tt  an  MiMiimed  tuKtiof  ay  Dt. 
BuoUp  [heir  clmiriuon  :  — 

Tht  mliHrilKini,  ]|«vi^^  bcwn  loqiimtrid  by 
tOin#  nf  tJ^Fir  lVII(»w-eitizpnr<  kp  (nakii  liKjiEirir'  i 
m^rilnif  ItiQ  iii'i'it  of  a  JMjjw  <»f  Krf*jpc  lor  Ji^  . 
TCiiila  OiTvnilrtTi,  and  the  mciet  bnpfui  mttlttNd 
ofatieiuiitlnfi  ^^  iimviile  ibkeh  ui  lOf^iltmiiih  fin 
ilw  twfltnr  r>r  rbn  ^tate,  would  mq»ctnilly  fi^ 
pofft  to  Uiit  mepiiiiiqT  — 

I,  Tbnl  tlie  niiiiil>pr€^r  bnysi  flimijally  cummit- 
t«!  let  iljp  r^rtjiity  Primnnft,  in  curb  cif  the  cnim- 
tles  of  llartftiM  und  Xpw  MBVrii, !«  Bfnio  13  tn 
I4|  and  ibit  Ibe  number  in  all  i.b«  cuuintjei  of 
llie  ftite  in  pixlialtly  not  Jar  fpom  eot 

II.  Thflt  iJip  County  Prt-MniB  are  not,  ind  can- 
not bncoirip,  wliboiit  frvAt  additional  FXfifnfftT 
and  ■  rftrrr-iaponiltn^  cb!ln^{^  in  ibp  lawq,  iHiiia- 
bU;  p1afr«  for  Ihi^  diwripliftu  and  indnittrjal  and 
mon]  tnlniDjE  of  Juvmile  o^rfidcfH;  Ibr  trrm 
of  impdmnmi'nt  bfin^  ^j]i>nill|'  fnr  Itw  mlHitt 
for  uiyubiti^ry  iffbrf  up4>M  lh#  cJla^acl«^^l^f  a 
vicltf^i*,  iiniirtint,  iiid  dcirmdrd  b*iy,  and  tb*^  frJi- 
tin  aminifi'moTii  and  mana^mnii  of  r}ii.>^D  tn- 
ttitiitii^nt  tH'inn!  niTc^iiiKfiay  fflmpid,  nmrh  more  I 
*¥en  than  in  ilic  Biftic  PriKiii,  witli  rr^ffrenw  ' 
t^th^rto  ptinlt<Um«n|  titan  to  r^mrmadon. 

IJL  That  the  t^tfVioiiP  un(itnrRt»  M  th<^  County 
Frtionv  for  t>io  ri«-i«**arj-  confln^^tnent  ond  dliw- 
cipliiiA  of  vkicMiti  hriyilt  with  i^fi^irnre  to  il>eir 
nfatniaticin^liaB  Uteflffoct  ofmaJting  gmnd  Jun^n 


iwlnnajii  to  pmwctsir,  and  m»ciftmtea  Rtiiennt 
to  fi<itivici  and  aentenee^  lsof»  wlw  b*ve  bevil 
fuilfy  of  olfpjvftw  ji||aiiH(  Um  pe«ev  uid  oiidvr  fif 
eorien?^  ^  ihAt  the  ftjw  bnyi  win?  Aiv  eoMlilu- 
tiona|]y  |ii«dl«pawt  tn  dime,  tad  the  moiQ 
niitneFuufl  claH  of  nefleelod  &nd  outeut  1x7% 
tnafead  i>f  tKrinn  iWDpetly  cand  Ibr  I7  tha  «QitA, 
iJid  pill  undf^r  a  «jiiiw  of  fe(iynnuu>rf  dliclisliiift, 
ai«  drtmitifd  ti}  mn  (tt  laritp  till  then  ii  wi  hapv 
of  cbanri^  iif  th^ir  tvforAiation,  im<|  tEl  llii«r 
d^pcBdailons  on  aucirtj'  have  IwcaiM  tdO'  pttlr- 
iMii  tn  be  endiiRd. 

IV.  Thai  t)iD  ehiinf«  whlcb  is  taJclnr  pli»  ta 
Oic  rlmnirtPTcd'fKU' ptipulallPii.and  In  thehJiblte 
iLTid  c'in|iJ4  lymenfN  of  our  ihmmim,  Jtnd  «|ieeiilljr 
th(.<  fniwib  ofiiurlJirfe  BiJinumctiii1n|  and  tam^ 
ititTCinJ  toll  tip,  warn  uj  to  expect  a  iteadv  ihk 
crtpaMj  in  tlte  fiumli^r  of  v1rM*u*  and  vafabciiitd 
bi^ya,  wlv\  if  pnij^ip^rly  Aiid  »caf>oiiably  c^red  fLir 
by  tbitvlntp,  may  Nromc,  many  of  thprnf  Mntnd 
tod  tijwful  uifnieH-ri'  tif  t^if  jHy  ;,  tuit^  If  ncftactedi 
r^Ti  bnrdh  f;dl  tn  Ijfrome  biairtigiblti  aiid  RKiil 
I  rijnitiol^ 

'.'>■''  i>i][iieriment8  irbirh  haw   beAH 
,  «TSTrs  art  of  frtat  vaJne^  w>^  'fliljf 
T^i^ii  It' pnetfc-AMIiiy  of  If  forming 

Juvfio  'lilt  also  aaolfedn,;  to  iiEi^  ftit 

ouriiih  ulifofpffTiiraft^d  and  rcaiUy 

yirjttili'iir*^  -  -o  Hut  I,  ill  attrtniitinit  w  finitid  atnd 
rreidJite  mf  b  Nn  iii^iitiiiiun  fiir  out  own  itftie,  It 
nil  I  niii  be  diSniit  lo  ndt  i[ii  tJiufv  nii>[|ioda 
wbkb  hfvp  bcr-n  Rumil  to  cmiiliirip  tli*  ^rt-atij$t 
eflirlrtjcy  w\lU  tlic  jp^siwr  H'duriLonfif  pijw-rpe* 

Vf.  llini  ttitr  ifii.K^  Jir^fM'f^l  niethiid  of  coin-i' 
mrnrint  titch  an  ini^titiitioii  in  th^4  «iai^  i*  t>\'  a 
vitfiEDtar)''  a*wciitriiiti  ftf  bPTifktib'nt  individuala 
p«tiiinniii|r  fbr*  Ippl^^hnirf*  ('^^  1  rharicr  of  Incor- 
prtrtvbim^  nrid  lur   -'■,  V  '  ^^^  ni^'nt-,  In  addt- 

tkin  to  iiriv,:i^'  vi.lnr.  ■-,  M  th*  Icfto* 

Utnn.'  in  >[.''  ^M^il'.i.  !  to  innnt,  and 

iinrtefdiifb  rt)iidittot]~  n-  iiif  li'f:i>i[atiii»  njay  "po 
fit  to  jnifMHi?^  ibatj^n  ordpr  to  Ibin^  Inti-lNfri^rirp 
iiniJl  tse  dj(J\iiir*d  flmnn«  th^  f»^iple,  ajid  iMfoy- 
inatiofi  inii*t  be  riT^  "  '  '  VH  fiart'Tof  tlm 
if IJiTr  i   and  that  itn  vi^mie^  of  the 

prvliintnary  i-fft^rt  -  ^  irf^d  (iir  W  jt 

«TMh^n|rtJo'n  unong  un-  im  im*  iif  the  under- 
utkinif. 

\'1I,  Tbn.1  {n  order  to  rany  the  d<vi||^  inro 
fflWl,  it  wiil  be  Mictt*»ry  tot  ibp  ln^jrihlatnje  «> 
to  modl^  the  lawi  ttf  ihe  vtaie,  a^  to  provide 
rbnt  when  boy*  under  13  or  l(^  year?  rvf  ape  are 
c-oiivirtH  of  f4sruln  o#pori**tp  tbey  way  ha  cnn- 
!^icn<'d  hy  the  eoiiitu  fcih  tJj«  lutela^i;  ai^d  pov- 
prnnii«nt  of  the  ivuiwrntd  tiu<titutk>n  diitinig  ihelf 
minority » 

Thii  rpport  WM  ndnpttd,  and  a  crimmittM  nf 
tvn'?vp  WM  ap|iriinTpd  to  deviiie  and  exeruta 
pn»|K'r  infa.«itre«  (^*7  Itdnfling  Um  mUect  Imtan 
tlie  triple  of  the  nt]it«,Hnd  InijnClM le|ri«JKt^ifC 
at  ii«  ]i<ixt  fkemintL  Tbii  tnnuiQMi  tppoinied 
tbn>e  nf  their  nnmber,  Jht  itndafidpwd,  aa  timt 
uecutiv*  commlttMb 

JVtafvn  and  Dtrig*  4/Ud  pm^tfd  iw^tUiUimu 

The  dndim  of  ttie  ]HOpDped  tiulltutkm  liu 
bMii  hripdy  indicated  in  Itie  tvpoH  wbkh  h 
jtivpn  alhive.  It  will  be  Well,  bi>weT#r,  10  wt 
ti  ftirth  nMJre  fully. 

It  im,  ibtnf  an  jnmitotion  for  this  tr^tmiatkin 
nf  juvenile  offender*,  ft  prnpnavi  to  take  tbow 
hny*  who  tre  ntupef  wibjett*  of  the  dlM-ipltne  of 
llie  fitate,  onii  to  placer  ibcm  where  thpy  will 
lie  njfl  frpp  ait  p{iii^l«  &um  rontaminatinf  h#w>- 
f  inti<in»  and  cnfrypling  tnflnenf-ea ;  when  Ihef 
will  be  under  an  necaigajy  and  proper  rMtrmlnt. 
tnd  under  nrit-t  ImiI  kind  prveminent;  when 
thplr  minds  and  hehrW  will  bo  cutiiratvd,  thiAr 
cooaciflwves  on)iihl«n«dp  tbair  wtlt»  nEiLlklsd 
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tbisdr  bfl||«i  incited^  uiit  their  aiTfctinns  MprrirM'il, 
purtlifidt  ami  fUJWiglhfliiwl  i  whonr^  iljr^y  wtit  tic 
UMtnictHl  in  tbe  bninche^^ra  hiHid  tL^umjaE]  vd^ 
UtMlixMi^  and  m  fume  JHechiiJiiral  iir  ai;riculliifail 
KQplfijTneiil  i  am\  wh^ri"  du^y  will  iMitnaplit  iUf< 
tmtbi  Jind  pfi^c^T^bi  i>f  Cliri^ujittitjri  tluir  dijiie^ 
bach  td  Otid  and  tntui :  Gam  \i  puijKieCMi  tn  «&vp 
tlieitl  rrMDi  mirti  and  ta  ^i  iIumii  to^xni  an  hnn«art 
livingt  uiil  tui  be  anlcrlv*  ii^c'fiil,  vttd  hom»Tiilile 
tlltn^fi^  Suc^  iXti  iiittJiitrii'iiT  in  irirdrr  In  pirciriiti- 
plNl  If  all  it0   tiiirrRii4if<E,   >4^iriiu].i:l   be   U<.itrU    ui 

ltf^«fiiiily  A«-rpw.ili1:t?  fpitn  nil  (wirijfl  n{  ilif?  -^t-it- 

liHi««.^f  Itiiililimgi  jikVlfnlly  rj-nj^tr'u Ti*»1  P*>r  ■■  ' 
vi'inbAco  KTid  Llie  jirD««n'iiii<^ti  oT  lioiililj,  ^uLlj 
pnjjfM^r  Afurtuiertts  hr  tnet^ttawrs^l  nni^ili<ymr|]i 
jtiul  Itif  A  ^rtHHiJ,  arjil  nir^tnliti^  »ll  ut-.f^iKaty 
sccorit*  nirLir.wt  -.^-ajje,  M'hile.  hnvEnit^u  Utth  H£. 
|iufi»il  Tuiu'e   o(   a   Ujii«iii>  ^    niicl   )t 

fIiuiiI  ..1  witli  H  i^hmI  tamij  wliirh 

fiiAy  J, !..  ...jltfiil,  hiU'Uiicitive,  and  jiruititn- 

Hut  Mti  liiN  tEifiii^t  iJ>c<  pru|ipr  dr^litii  cif  :iti  iu- 
i^tJtiitiLin  rif  tbi"^  Kind,  we  U'lll   (ipi^'-iiait  opUiiMiiii 

(Jonc-p  (tnim  inif  itvi.  n.  Thf  .^tiili'  IM.inn  ^rlhrnl 
kl  WttHllMim^,  ^lii<«LirhLi>i.-tU,  h  ^|]»d;»Llbt<^'dly  thf 
bend  Imulnikiu  i4  tbe  kind  in  Uio  tuuiar^'p  TJw 
entiimi«iliin«ni  ft|}|i«.i^iiiroil  by  iho  lc|{U[»(ui^  of 
i4uaiairhn^L''[t»,^  nuiltr  tiie^  '''  n^^tilvcMi  nf  Ajidl| 
JNtif  fur  Vit'  {>r^ciiiin  of  a  StatD  Menial  Lahitr 
^litftlj''  in  tiith  tffpon  ttaa  «5[  {i*nln\m  ilt»ipi 
of  Uk  jnrtjiutifJii:^ 

**  Ttw  d^ip»  »r  liiiB  profKxwd  Imininith^n  i*  tlw 
* nftHrmiitliin  df  jHvenito  oRVitiiUr^.'  U  ii*  tn 
talu  tboH  wlu»  mribi  othpn^iioi:  Im  wibJncUKl  lo 
Iho  ili>|Trtd:ilii<iin  nf  rrmm  dii^r^jiltiu'^  and  M*\m- 
TOU}  Ibrrn  ft^tm  vicinii«  in(liicti4ft">i  tu  learb  tbfiti 
tjufir  ilu ty  lu  Gm]  a nd  their  IV]  1  m vv ■  k- i 1 1 1;4  ;  |j|v- 
jwri*  thc-ni  Ui  I'Rru  an  hon'  ■  ^►y  li"ti- 

i>rjble  imliititr}%  ifi  KtuiM  iiniliiLniJ 

Dm{ibiyriM'<iir^  and  to  fiv.  nn   irittb 

ti'^tu^hl  educniiun  a«  Hdl  ill  [liLJti  prujHiiiy  (o 
diichRT^  the  cuiuiRim  buiiirbijss  uf  bfu, 

flfi  lave  lieiteitiiiniod  t&  mr^juimc-iul  jfn  r'«'iablii<b- 
tnenl  cApalita  fif  arcuiiiEniidaiuif!  IWMJ  [fLiy,  and 
the  DHM»vaf)r  «]1ie«r!i  ajid  arti^iidaiitf'.  It'ut  Uicy 
d*>  not  prcip(»#o  lo  pre|iftr«  ii^  al  finFt,  fiKr  nwtn? 
thsn  irvCl  Tlipy  WiitUd  ntinpi  t\w  n^jfi  uf  the 
fnckwiifF  aiitJ  tJi'r  hitliMbii^  fur  the  Irrjmt  iuiui- 
bcTf  and  hnirib  niid  riimirfb  m  nnirb  uf  them  an 
WmuM  I^  #MHiiri<^nt  fur  tlio  j:iii:ibi<r  numliwr. 

**  T^ii*  it  hoi  tcj  li*.  tiiUed  tt  PrL"*in  i>r  a  Pent- 
den  liavy  ;  h  K  1  n'liiiji  fot  jiivcnile  rrfumi*  In 
ord«r,  ihfn^ltpfv,  tn  reinovo  ai  jiir  a»  fHk»ribb 
ivory  ibine  h hiiii  J*  ciakul.itrd  lo  ainrh  ibit 
diffrarc  tif  Pntltcuiiary  pmiit-ihiiu'iii  lo  thotm 
whit  lUJiy  Ijo  i^iit  tliixri^^  wo  jpnuii^rt-  tjp  pivei  tu 
lJj«  rj^tvr'rm]  aiHU'Jiraurp  tif  tlir  builtlbifA  oi  liitk' 
tJtsit  uf  a  FriwHi  tu  jj  ciitifii^eiU  wiili  eulitit 
«€<rtirlry  from  fvajio, 

"  fn  rpitani  tii  th©  limit  <>f  ajifj  wHUin  wliitli 
\Kiyt  may  bo  sent  to  iliiif  M:lhwdf  tbc  ivfurm* 
aior>'  rharnrteir  of  t}iR  m-JkhiI  ii^  ailK'n>yft  in  l« 
kttil  In  view;  uid  nuch  «tjli]t?t'U  unlV  nfv  Ut 
he  iteciired  n#  may  rcawoiably  he  rjcpecicd  lu  l>e 
ftfbnnpil.  Of  cmiias^  thtiffo  who  eittJ  arlulLt  tn 
HAtUTff,  and  hitnteiit^d  la  crinn»t  ai*  *cnrrfliy  in 
be  emuldprNl  xijItabM  jiPwuiriatiiA  for  thttm  nf 
EDore  fonder  y«A|y.     Vh  Uwrt  in  moMi  vnrii^ty  in 

mm»  uflhf}  FOfju"  iijip,  fliat  ic  i'  dLibruli  In  fclt'Ct 
any  tmv  a|if^  a»  tb**  limit,  riiJirr  nii<i«ini«mi  i^r 
mitiimmn.  Jn  a  nmjority  f>fcitwf<*^  Imjm  tiVPf  16 
yffant  of  J4i;*»  flrimld  ho  iin^tiiTHitttle  «i)bjtiet«^  and 
ihti  general  ruto^  it  »  tlaiiii^bf,  *h>>iiliJ  hf,  imt  ti> 
Mtid  b<ty*  nver  tint  ntr  lo  fJ^i^  iilrtc*s  Biit, 
fubject  to  tlic  puivflj-  uf  reJe<iioTi,  Id  bp  vested 


iu  ilie  trnHtoe*  in  ccrtsin   cMBi,  tt  is  priTpoacHl 

to  suLtwiri£f<<  ibo  (Nfmrniimpnt  U*  iJiLi  tfi^tlitiitUia 

of  ftll  Iv^VH  who  mok'Fi  UtPinMelvt!!*  aiiuMiabte  to 

fho  peiiairy  i>f  Ibp  itkw  (ft  aiiy  and  aiJ  rrimoi* 

[f  rhiKy  can  be  rc&jrtiMtd   t]i«>n»ii^bly«  liicir  oE^ 

fpiitrif  «b[Hi!d  m<i  bt  ri'meniberf^  a^aiiiii  thnait 

if  ihcy  raiiiwtt  tlk*  Uw  AlirMdJ  pn>((*rt  mehfy 

agalni^t  thc^ir  malicious  ilh]hvitio|]H  and  wirlccd 

ciinOHi^ti    ^iine  niay  rb^ihi  whether  ir  bp  h^hx 

I  to   st-nd   to  ♦nch  an  iii.-tiiiMioii  tJn-ts^-  w^m  hw 

I  rjirivii-trnt  of  eIh?  inorti'   .it5;:rn^'rtTi'4  rrinif"*^   Bill 

I  Tcin.fiy  n'iiiPi4  Niich  rriiiiir'4  nsr'-  cjunmhir-ii  Uy  chtl- 

■f' ■''■■'  •'■■■■'  ■-.-*•  i.-'i  IT'  -■•!  ..j.i.  r  i»f"nion«i,  ami 

ri'fontidhvry 
^it  an*  |L''L!ilty 

■M     M.M,-- --     ,.,.,-i..     I-   ■ r!.ltiilN.     'It   i.«lj 

I  tlii'ti^iMn''^  9>i]jy  aiiitis  vt  9iJi  hnninNii^^  olid  Ltvtit^^ 
t  olfiirp  to  riHli'ai't»r  to  rc^fiirui  them  i  itnd  il  m 
hpjibpr  hiiru^uip  nat  bptiPVo|<»nt  to  ihvUe  Hw 
vfnjr'auffi  of  iho  \tw  Ij">  ft'si  ii^wj]  iIh^it  tipaclM, 
\*Hj  \t\  tbr  riuht  of  rpjprtion  fn>m  tJiin  hrbtnil^  jn 
ln<l»e*b^  faM-f,  wv  would  j<till  lo^vc  ilip  |>piiii1tf 
of  Llii?  Jiw  hiinuinijovpr  Ihf  inronifiblpod'endtir, 
uiib  Ihr  f  I  fiJitfiiy  of    iu  iiiflitiiun.^^^ /Ajfn* 

1  -  :v>. 

'  ,  tl  VVathttuni«  in  hiM  «ddn?«9it 
lU  .  -f  l!ip  PifitP  Rpfiitni  Prhiwd,  r^p. 

im,  Ji.K.>,)  ''  U  id  pni[x,iw^J,  by  i-chihitft  bJcf'  tliiii', 
io  ntriiL^Yip  ihctiw  fnmi  (1^  rt'^nch  i4  t4'0ifiljE[ioii^  mi 
far  an  may  h<ip  wlm  bavo  Lk'cii  Ll'4  nisirjiy  by  ili? 
tindiscipbnrd  poivionn  of  youtb^  or  t|in  more  rts 
rtiftlpw  |ii>wpr  of  fomjinl  flt«oeiatiw,  by  cduruiin^ 
and  training  tlipm  tu  iim^ful  lindcii  nnd  pinjikiy-^ 
iiipntH,  and  ibm^hy  fiviuji  them  ib(<  nit'anrt  vf 
aciniinuu  jwh^mnl  Indc-jwudiniirpt  [i  i»  pro|>oiMMlf 
by  thi>  di.<k-[]lLno  which  atVAiiti  Un^iii  here,  to 
mrtrltpci  Ibp  t*>r|»iJ  aciiuii  *jf  c*m*tlpncp,  by  tall- 
if  IS  into  play  thp  mur^^j  K^nEiinefitti  ti'likb  hava 
t*c«n  HutHi'rcfd  tiii  Uc  r|i.Tiiiriii<L  if  pre  )•  if:»  b^  held 
tnjt^  pvcti  tt>  f  !]•    '  .  ic  f[m\mim«  ll^bt  of 

ho|jCf  tv'hiK  in  d  vjd  lUswitdUt,! 

ccMi'Mriou-np*^ '  I  md  fotf-MUttce  (■ 

till  Ifc  trhrrrihf^L,  w  ti.t  h  ^hall  etprtts  Ibem  Id  lllfl 
di^Jilty  of  iror  EJirOihiHH]^ 

i-Tn  ifM-  in.],  til.'  l;m.under  whifJi  thi»  io- 
F<  '  ■3ip<l,  ba*  madfi  prnvi^joa 

u  I  ,  oil  Mnder  the  atf<*'  of  ]|]l>| 

^4Ji        '  '  MvirrpiiofcrimPTtliallflnd 

btn:  rnUu  r  a  rL'liii:^;  fain  ditnff?r  ilutn  a  Fitioii 
dtr  ptinii'lnnunt.  ft  i*  n<?lther  to  wear  the  nutie, 
nut  tiv  hriH-d  the  iih>ml  nii«Mtn!i,  of  3i  Ttimn.  U 
aini4  by  di^ripliop  ui  fit  it»  inmatcfi  for  the  bon- 
orali|v'dtiti«if  of  Mtf^  and  lo  ifi^tore  ibwii  Usek  Ut 
ft*i(jty^  la  inrrit  aud  ixj  slutx^  it*  rtwatda, 
Ih^itr  rptiifion^  wiTh  \t*  preccpiv  and  itRproniima, 
will  ftJirlj  th«  iuU'ltt^  bs  sitMJ,  miiy  we  jkH  boiw, 
loudi  ilip  hparuof  Uhw  wbo  oiay^  tn:  KAtiipmi 
hcrp  f  HiHifi  thi>  ioHtructioQa  of  th«  schotd  Hkhh 
will  ofti^ti  tn  thp  iJiindA  of  the  ifCDunkot  ttic*  blcw- 
^npEfi  «nd  drli|;ht*  cif  knu w|pd|C«.'  Mvtv^  1m  nv,'*y 
f^im  tbe  |je>tilpniial  atmodphcr*  of  iliv  dnink- 
ard'j»  iminef  whir  re  thit  K^nadu  af  the  orgicisof  tha 
dram  *lvip  never  R^neht  ~  whurt  no  ilfpattii 
«)ieiL9  ^tM  pit  i^r  faU«r>'  to  piitmp  the  unwary 
hy  \Ul  f^riiiiirkm^t  — away  fmm  tho  oaiJM  mtd 
nbnidry  with  whjrii  \\c<*  I'ttihi*  nivcl  in  ihe  dena 
and  iKtKW!!  fif  ih«  rmwded  city,^wa»hod  clean 
*>f  thp  filth  wirfi  whirji  vicioiii  fmvprty  dpfllex 
It*  rhihirifOT  tho  bny  may  i^rint  tb*^  ts^w  Itfwni 
«if  ii^ifiil  ruiplitynirnt,  fliid  !il   '  i.  with 

thf  \wi\>\t*  t\f\ntlu**iry\  of  frtn  .  M>(H't, 

ti>  fiprifiM  in  iiflfr  life  the  im  ,i/  hia 

childti'iiid/' 

Mi<rn  folly  mill  iJie  naltint  nnd  dwii^n  nf  tfu 
InHtiioiion  mto  M-t  furth  in  the  f^ilkiwiof  «ttrarC 
ff\\m  tl]«  lH»rt  annimi  tcjHirt  of  the  NiiiiirTintfind- 
<'0*t  w  hfrb  i?i  one  of  the  "  docitfiipnt*  rpUtitJi  to 
thp  Rr^f-^mi  f^cliuifl,*'  |iiibli»liiKl  JuiuMy,  USa« 
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"  The  (lefiici)  of  the  inntitution  w  sufficiently  '  "We  hav^  made  the  labor  on  the  fitnu  a  n- 
indtcatc-d  liy  jt«<  i)nii>i>.  One  xtriinp  indncnnont  I  wanl  fi>r  p>h1  bchavinr,  as  far  as  practicable,  fagr 
fur  it*!  i>st:tlili><h>iii-iit  wnii  the  h(ii>o  nf  Mtvine  Helr>rtin|!  thiide  Utr  famien  whose  RiNid  conduct 
ymini.'  ililinqn<-nir>  fmni  tho  comiiitiiip  intlii-  nirritK our  appntluithin,  and  b>'  altonialin^  tmm 
cnre  of  «ilil«r  rriiniiials,  hy  contact  in  Pri-^on.       { the  shnn  to  the  fann,  giviniE  those  usnaliy  em- 

"'I'lMiish  niosT  nf  the  \to\fi  are  cmnniittrd  iiloyed  in  the  xliop  or  doniertk  department  an 
diiriTi!rtlii-ir  iniimrity.it  i-fnot'exiKM-ted  thry  will  '  opi'iortunity  ti>  latMir  a  f<'W  da>ii  occasionally 
remain  ill  th>>hch(H'il  fur  any  lopLvr  i»en(Nl  than  j  u|ion  thofann.  This  had  operated  well,  at- 
iri  needful  t'l  ;in'inn>  tlicni  to  ninki:  si  Ntd  fanners  '  ford  in  e  an  acreeable  chanfre  in  lahnr.  Ilieir 
and  niirli.-ini''-,  hy  n;i]irontirislii(i.  NVitlu-r  is  it  ,  time  for  each  day  ii<  dinded,  by  devutinf  four 
»»nr  ili-ijrri  tn  in-tnirt  tlM-ni,  whiW'  hero,  in  the  hour*  to  instniction  in  Hrhool,  in  two  M>M<i(Hia 
*jiisinf^>  tliry  nre  to  f(illi>w  in  aftrr  life.  Thi-«  |  uf  two  lH>ur^  rnrh ;  »>ix  htKira  to  laKir,  in  two 
A'liuld  ri-<inirr  niiirli  oiiilrty  of  capital,  and  .  se-vions  nf  thrctt  honra  earh  ;  five  and  one  half 
woiilil  Iro  iimrly  iniprartirabU- ;  fur  the  yoiinuer  /  luMirs  to  moral  and  relicioux  instnirtion,  rrcre- 
h<iys  wniiM  have  to  n'innin  in  tito  Hrhoul  a  vi>r\'  I  ation,  and  nii<^.ellaneouH  duties;  and  eight  and 
liing  tiiin-,  nmJ  tiiis  utnild  tend  to  rniiAne  its  '  one  h.ilf  to  sleep. 
bin«  fit- to  a  n.njparntivi'ly  small  nuinlK-r.  !      "We  adnpt  the  grade  p^'.'tem.    Tliis*  syMem 

"  (>i'r  }»ri-<i>nt  |ilan  i<  to  !>rhi-oI,  di'<ripliiic,  and  j  cnnsiytn  of  fmir  gnid<^,  designated  liy  tlie  im* 
morally  an<!  ^l■liL'iotl^ly  instnirt  thc■nl,a^a  mranM  I  niomh  1,  'Hj  3,  4  ;  I  beine  the  hieheot  grade. 
of  (-••rrcriiiiL'  ih<  ir  faiih:<,  and  pn-parinc  them  j  When  a  bov  enti  rx  the  institution,  he  is  placed 
for  a|)|iri-i'tii-i">hip:  and  uhi-n  tiny  make  rh-tjce  '  in  ttie  thini  grade  ;  if  his  rondiici  is  luid  after 
of  the  kiinl  of  trade  <  r  eniplnymiMiI  tiiey  wish  tn  i  admonition,  he  i«  degraded,  as  a  punishment,  to 
follow,  t'l  iiident  them  to  [lernonx  of  re^iieitable  \  the  fourth  :  if  goiwl,  ai^er  a  iin)|>er  time  ho  is 
i*hara<-t(-r,  in  the  n Mint r>,  away  from  th<-ir  fur- ,  promoted  Id  the  Mrimd  ;  and  filmuld  he  cnn- 
mer  <-<irni|itiiis  indiienrts.  ISy  tliis  means,  the  |  tinne  to  hnpnive  in  his  eomlnct,  he  enters  the 
grMKl  winkjWliich  we  may  Iiuim- lja>rnmmenred  [  first  crade ;  but  mil  until  ho  has  been  in  the 
lii-re,  will  be  rarrii'd  i»ut  aniiii:d  the  family  fire-  i  crhool  two  m«-nth>'. 

Fide,  wbilr  mingling  with  such  asMieiaiis  a-  the  I  **  We  also  linve  a  sutnli virion  of  the  first 
gixhi  .«.i>n>o  i»f  the  master  may  approve.  If  huc-  j  grade,  called  the  rlaj**  of  "  Truth  and  Honor" 
cc't-ifiil,  what  irreat  giNid  will  the  .'fate  be  arcom-  i  — a  degree  whirh  indicates  the  hiuhest  rank 
pli>hiim,  in  t.ikinc  the  rat!!:ed,  noi-^y,  \  it  ioUK  l>oy  i  known  in  the  .>H'hiK<l.    For  puniriliment,  we  de- 


from  till' street,  and  after  he  has  iM-en  throujih 
the  ili«(  i|iliuaT\'  courK*  of  the  Kef.irm  SrhiMil, 

Idacin:;  him  in'  the  ipiiei  rirclc  of  a  New  Kiig- 
and  family  !  there  to  be  ediiratinl  morally  and 
intelli  ( tnally,  preparine  him  for  future  iiM-ful- 
iie>.'*,  to  Ih*  a  blessing  to  st>ci«*ty,  instead  o(  drag- 
ging otlierx  with  him  to  the  vortex  of  crime  and 


crade  fnmi  a  higher  to  a  h>wer ;  and  fiir  en- 
nmrngement,  pnunote  fmm  a  hiwer  to  a  Iiigher 
rank.  Thesfc  grad«-s  do  not  refer  at  all  to  intel- 
lertual  pnigress,  hut  are  cm  fined  tit  their  moral 
Ktanding  eniin'ly,  and  are  applied  to  their  nm- 
duct,  not  only  In  the  scIhioI  riHim,  but  in  the 
shop,  play  gnsmd,  and  on  the  fann. 


dij-sipatiiin,  and  inrreasing  cKir  i'tate  Pri.Mtn  list '      "  This  system,  in  our  view,  is  a  Just  one,  aa 


—  as,  in  all  proliability,  many  would,  had  they 
not  b'V'ii  taken  from  the  decrading  infiuence-4 
by  whu'h  they  were  surrounded  before  admis- 
sion. 

<*  In  tile  management  r>f  the  institutiim,  we 
have  ever  felt  a  correct  public  sentiment  or 
feeling   among  the  pupilo  to  be  highly  iiece!^ 


it  pLices  the  lad  where  his  daily  standing  must 
correspond  with  his  cliaracter;  which  must  bo 
the  ca>e  in  manhiNHl,  and  which  actually,  tlKHich 
not  in  form,  exists  in  Aiciety.  I'lKm  most  bi>ys 
it  has  a  much  greater  effect  than  the  most  se> 
vere  corporal  |Ninishment.      It   leads   them   tu 


_     _   ,    ,  _    ,  value  character,  as,  on  this  nian,  his  grade  num- 

sar>'.  To  tin-!  end,  we  have  entleavon-il,  a-»  far  j  bi-r  shi»ws  the  character  ana  standing  that  eveiy 
as  practicable,  to  render  the  srhiwd,  in  all  its  de- 1  boy  Ki|.»tain'>  in  the  instiiutitm. 
partiiM-iits,  as  murh  unlike  a  Prist <n  as  ptissiblr  ;  j  "Piinishmmt  for  oftenres  is  not  inflicted  at 
to  lead  them  to  forget  the  jiast,  and  bMik  for^vard  '.  the  tiuH'  of  their  rommission,  but  in  ever\-  do- 
with  hopt'  to  the  future.  It  is  ofti-n  the  ras«»,  j  [wirtment  a  n-rurd  is  inade  i»f  all  cases  of'mis- 
thnt  a  lad  who  has  minded  minh  with  vice  '  demeanor,  also  of  all  those  worthv  of  conimen- 
feels  hiiii-i'lf  fMr»aken  by  thi>  virtuous;  that,  {  dation,  and  the  arcount  is  setth-if  in  the  pres- 
tliougli  tl.'rre  may  Im'  opis»rtunity  for  ethers  to  '  nice  i»f  the  Imys  everj-  evening,  and  then  |sin- 
rise,  for  ill  III  there  is  little  or  no  ho|>e,  on  account  I  ishnient  is  infiirted,  re|iriniaiid  givm,  or  in 
of  his  known  bad  rhanider.  Smh  need  much  '  slight  cases  a  mark  of  misdemeanor  is  record- 
encoiiragenieiit  —  iinuh  nior.-<l  and  careful  train-  |  ed.  Fri»m  this  reconl  lMn»k  the  crades  are  reor- 
inti — to  hriiig  intoattii-n  the  dormant  enenries  ganized  weekly,  ronwintl  punishment  and  con- 
of  The  mi  lid,  to  lead  thriii  to  put  forth  sutficient  j  finement  are  inflirteil  only  in  the  fourth  grade, 
ftfort  to  ovrrconie  teniptation.  '  and  then  only  as  a  Jagt  resorf. 

"Kver>  kind  attention,  and  the  tender  treat- 1  "We  depend  much  more  upon  appeals  to 
ment  \\  lii«  b  they  may  n-eeive  fnim  those  who  reasjin,  an<l  {siintinc  out  the  conse<pienrei»  of  a 
have  the  contn  I  of  them,  strike  a  chord  in  their  life  of  vice,  than  n|Nin  any  punishment.  Sloch 
hearrs,  which  calls  into  action  their  lutter  feel-  .  more  can  usually  lie  gained  by  kindness  and 
inirs,  ami  pre|tarrs  them  for  recelvinc  and  appre-  np|>enls  to  conscience  than  bv  any  tither  means, 
ciatinc  the  cckhI  counsel  of  the  instructor  or,  litiys  of  this  class  generally  have  but  little  self- 
master.  '  respoct,  therein  ire  great  effort  is  made  t(»  lead 

"  The  mind  must  lie  administered  to  as  well  as  j  them  to  n'sjiect  themselves.  To  this  end,  we 
the  Imdy  :  lience  the  propriety  of  bestowiniruiion  |K'rmil  a  lioy  to  go  to  the  villace,  to  laln.r  on 
it  that  kind  of  treatment  which  will  bring  it  |  any  part  of'the  farm  unattended,  Ac c,  ui^in  his 
under  the  contndof  re.*ison.  pledce  of  returning  prr>mpt]y,  and  olnenine  the 

"  Tlir  pupils  are  divided,  as  far  a«<  labor  is  reciilations  of  the  institution.  Many  have  be<'n 
concerned,  into  three  de|)anments,  \i/.,  farm- j  pi'nnitted  to  do  so,  and  not  an  instance  ot 
ing,  nuc hanical,  and  domestic.  Diirinc  the  breach  of  trust  in  this  resjicct  has  occurred 
summer,  al>oiit  one  fourth  have  l»een  employed  which  argues  strondy  in  favor  of  our  system 
in  our  farming  oiierntions,  iHie  fifth  in  the  vari- !  Thus  treateil,  they  do  not  regard  themselves 
oils  domestic  o])eratioiis,  —  which  includes  co<ik-  {  as  in  the  confinement  of  a  Prison:  they  berome 
inc,  liakint!,  washing,  ironing,  and  the  care  of  inten>sted  in  our  aflhirs,  and  speak  nf  cur  fonn 
tho  d(>riiiitories,  school  n«oms.  &r., —  and  the  I  our  cattle,  etc.,  k«  though  tliey  were  interested  in 
remainder  at  •^•mc  mechanical  eiuphomcnL      I  their  pmiier  management,  —  which  amid  not  be 
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tbt  CAW  ir  1h«f  c^T|]tjil«tvd  tli#inwlt«f  wiirlieil 
in  vt^t^  m^ireirifiit. 

(lafU  i*f  til*  iariTi,  iit  -i-.ii^  "n"  (»f  ihrif 

r  im  mQititott  i"  «iii'  ^  'tit,  ami 

hA¥«  Ri^lkpil  much  «i»i  LiKir  of 

<Mf  iknw  tiy  till*  pian.     V^  ..,  !  Ni^-  «- 

lilfinnn,     ^btitio  nf  Umi^  wh^  wrrv  ^< 

■■  M(i0i  cut  Um  fuutiof  of  itttr  iii}|]|ilif4  hut  \m€m 
dcmn  by  {i»  bnvi.,  mJeioK  the  entire!  cfiiiiii  of  a 
|wn-ltrj<ri»  leAnu     Ttipni^h  'j^jr  conlidefiefe  hu 

irirdM  %  tbi'Lr  ffuil^ruhiem.  \\>  lenril  them 
mAni  pdvil«iiii  ft}?  phhI  (SDfiiJtirt^  Hirli  m  An 
vicunkMi  on  our  btsiitlful  pnitJ  in  a  bmif,  in 
■mittieir.  nnd  sljilinti  eoutinf,  Am)  iJE:ttiiie^  In 
Witit4  >-  <'\fm.  tD^iid  A  law  hmi,T*  iJi 


The  neeciHrEl^r  and  oilvifciitaae*  of  ifiich  iin  Ih- 
nilufiiiTi  iji  lJi9  Sfsile  of  Conno-ctinit  arts  titiviiHtsk 

Of  lli«  iinitjt»or  of  btiyw  in  ^\^v  winim  wlm  need 
Ihfl  LnHuenref  orniiiErhAn  iTiJi;tiiijtii>ii  tci  cAvit  thvtn 
ftvm  M  canwr  «if  cnuifi  ;uid  m)n,  atud  lu  mvb  Uw 
vtjile  fhini  tlw  p^^fil  tf>  ber  luurni  iuieiv^tti  aitd 
llio  eip«iLAti  til  ht^r  troAJiury  involvt'd  in  tbtfW 
tru^Litf  u|i  liudened  uad  rBCkl<««  <  riiMiiiAjN,  in 
Qie  ajMGncc  of  definite  ftiiiifiicst  wt-  curj.  frijnn  m 
Jiii!i;j|jin}it  iviiicli  will  oniy  ]ip|lfnnHl!if(^  tu  thtt 
truUii  Jt  hjti  IXKi)  nlnady  ttatiHl  Iti  ttw  tv\^yn 
qiKiti<4  aK*vi>^  th^i  "^  tlio  mimlwr  of  hfftt  annnnlly 
Ctiiniuilled  IU>  %he  Cuniity  Prietiiiii  in  eAcli  of  ilio 
eonnliea  of  Ilnrtfurd  and  New  Ilavciii  i«  fitHii 
tweir*  to  £itiftmin  ^  md  that  the  uurtifjpF  in  «J1 
tkut  eounUoi  uf  (he  iP^iiiTt!  it  pi^ihnbly  titii  fur  fnmi 
•4gtify.*'  Then  tb«iie  »  a  i-tm^iilvrAlile  iii4ttih*rf 
— j»rtiii|]H  «  tniiiy  fTiure,  —  wiw*  nr*  |*iY*n«t  «ib- 
J^Ui  of  tJiB  di«tiplinc  uf  a  ii?i<jfin  Khi-il,  who 
KTV  alluTred  |o  |[o  frtfef  imi  Aicuunl  ijf  ihi-  frlm- 
uf  jjtvoiietalittir  n'flii'vr*  tn  indirt,  niul  ui 
1  filucen 


JndidAlfi 


I  lO  CDUllfllUtl,  HJifh  yiiMJIlE  IKTrtQZU 


ih«ir  eliildntn  fiUkw  tlwit  pxtsupUiw  And  m  tli4C 
'  t^ndwr  Af^tr  wlioti  tim  lulttft  uid  bwui  HHtA  Hiikj 
yield  to  tlio  pildaAee^  of  dbem,  ttiCM  ehlldzrat 
Aiid  yttMih  bwnm*  * 

flli  Acii)  ihe  law*  of   Hwir  cmOlivyi ' 

A^tiin^t  EfiiiJj  and  duty^  ^nd  iuli|f>ct  ibBUuetTM 

I'-  v.n-  -tim  pnaky  of  Uw  l*ir.  Udw  gXtoa  J^avii 

MM  JHdjM  and  Jflnm  I 

a  tEdjr  oKva  bcMi  ( ^^' 

;.'ncfl  lu    „ 

bsmlii^  mtellieDnt  6ny.  irJlo<  wu  faimi  and  reared 
UMar  <nidli  biftUipiciiMu  cirDunMamr^ji :  Kuw 
oAmo  Em*  aiicfa  a  bof  hoanBUi  ii  Afrnil  when  ha 
^tmM  kMn  twn  p  nui,— «t  wkr  »idj  MiclQiy 
folavilf,  ami  foeiftl^  al  wsr  wllli  him,  ^  hut  y«( 
who  iBiflit  luv»  bBtm  mttAiimid  tiy  mmh  %a 
initlitMtiiMi  Its  iliB  omi  aaw  pntpatctif  aud  thua 
berrinifr  a  griod  nienittet  of  anci^Qr !  " 

**  VVjiat  numiwr  wf  chJUhin,"'  (vvf  iiUMt*"  npufn 
fnim  lJ}e  addiwi  c>r  Jii  I  't\,**iH^i^ 

JliG,j  "  under  rixtiM^fi  >  >  t  ilnirt  cun- 

detuned  in  a  y«aff  in  tt^  ■  -  jiltjj^  t  hav* 

nnt  fiatiihtJot  to  iloienuiiit':  V\''i:  i.nn,  ai  N^iiil,  only 
MpjihixiiuaiD  U)  iheir  inie  nnntlnat.  It  ii  stat^ 
by  llMiuoifaiiT  and  D«Tiii  ijum  tlt<t.'^  Ln  ihi'ir  rt'pud 
ii,[mii  tlui  ptcnitpniiary  ^'.  <'>untr>Ttliat 

41  r  itll  tho  cuDTicLi  m  -MUi^«jni^  in 

cv^ry  ten  a  iindeT  ti.tv  Si .  ^vaT*.  That 

|m-^hirth>n  dtm*  iu>t  IhiJeI  j:"<"I,  i'  '■v«  Cfini^ne  mir 
iiuiniry  »»  ijitjr  f»wh  t^lvic^c  rriMjitf  wbkh  wjia 
foijijid  lu  be  abfrtJt  unit  in  evvty  silleen  vi  tha  two 
huudnd  and  eighty ^aeven  wliicb  were  C4«nAued 
Ut»n>  in  JS4& 

"  In  a  repoh  mado  to  titi^  Ifypiflatiiiviii  preliint' 
uriry  in  ifa  attk^i  ti|Hhn  tin-  ^iiiijectofUiiatbeijrra 
^'jIk)i>I^  it  in  Himi  li  Uuit,  iluhni  tJae  yeir  ie45| 
thtyn^  wer«  aiiiety  j^vi-u  •iiildrfiO|  under  ttu  ■§• 
4^jf  vixtwn  yMJ^i  icraiviciMl  udf  MiitDfi««j  lo 
lirjUMx  bf  ectnwtion  in  MMaiflwartlit  exctualn 


to  li»  ipHmiinlaitv  piii!tiilim«<nt,  and  fo  the  t^i- 
ruptiiif  iHKidiitiacHi  ajut  hiillu6nc«A,  of  our  Couti- 
^  and  SiAtD  Fritfutu. 

»  WlwBFor,**aaya  JudjjB  Waahbum, "  hiiabflra 
IhuiHUr  wiih  nur  eriininBl  cmmM  eauttot  hKvn 
Ciited  ti9  mnrk  the  iuerrMe  of  f  riitio  of  lAte,  «f- 
periaily  BuiDnE  tiw  youitir«  I  doiihi  if  a  i«nQ  ttf 
[he«?  court'^  |>a54<?!«,  in  our  laigor  r'nim^  iit  which 
chjldren,  and  thowj  kio  uf  a  Uani<  r  "  ■  ^  f-  f 
juiTiip'ied  before  iliviiu  OfkvQ  <• 
hoait  pahivd  at  Ui«  apacl&cb  of  i 
tipeti  Ahd  i(ii»rnuoita  ecMtni^nanri.^  i.,.,i  ;:,^,  ^.j 
much  of  iff:  charm  t«9  Uut  a«e.  JUid  wtiU  «U  ili« 
InDtrt-^tlns:  aAHciadons  vrhkh  cto«1ei'  an,«iind 
chiMbfHxl^  MAfuSiug  uj»  Amidst  otil  and  hafufefii-'^ 
Tjllairis^  and  rv4:«i<p^iii|  liko  Ihom  the  »fii!ent«* '  i 
An  if^iominiouf  pini#hmen(.    -    .     ^    t    «    J  <i 

Dot  brH'  V'.  rt"    i^^'lL^^^t^li^tl  wliUM   i^lill^   ^  it      , ...., 

mui  u  ik  tn»m  fiomauacmig  ■  wn-  [  t^bixiL 

tonefft  '  Hucli   iBft|!fii|  EaiHBqii«nr««,  I      "" 

unijn  A  U-, ,  :j ^1j  ha  *t<*«l  tatfrire  him  a  ciNn- 

vif'ted  feh>n.  lio  Cffldd  not  fitil  tri  ri'Ail.  In  jdn« 
tM^im*  out  of  nn,  the  future  life  i^i'  ihni  \my^^ 
Hhnt  np  in  tha  rfN!u>|»tack  nf  the  drankcii  and 
Ihr  diM^lutc,  of  tbn  |*tty  ihii-f  ajid  tli«  hm  vil- 
lainT  hiKu;n]  n^nifv  rEnild  ivn  iv^w  In  mnnotint 
thn  fatalf  th»  deadly  containtnatinii.^*    |kfk  tOS^ 


■>f  ib(^  cmwliet  dI  Sudiilk,  Nfirifilk,  Ujtntpiblmj 
ajsd  BanuiiZilD.  lo  tbe  couuiy  of  Biiffidk,  as 
ftmiaan  by  a  rvpnrt  *if  the  City  l'iiHiiu<  of  Ikifton, 
l(m  wciv,  during  oittlit  luofiUii  of  the  year  184T, 
iiFic  huudrml  and  mw  bu^a  cmnaiitted  m  Um 
llinij:^'  uf  Ri-j^jrmiiliuQ ;  fend  during  «tx  and  t 
J  Lilt  i»4jnths  uf  ibe  mids  y*iir,  ll%-fiv«  iiuil«f 
the  tKo  of  twenty  y«in  wafft  eouuniitvd  Id  tilft 
J1dii»c  of  CorrectkHi  in  thu  diy.  If,  ItMnaimk 
ive  wft«  tv  autirnfl  thAt  al  ImvI  tbrw  liUAdM 
bo^v  Am  every  ywr  avnlwie^d  to  prison  t>r 
enum  in  UiJ«  caiiiiiiga«r«itmi,(Ma.-«4tljo>iJrtt#,j  it 
wtwdi  imilMMy  be  iiund  m  fid  I  bcloiv,  nUwr 
tliXQ  eitceod,  tJie  Aemal  number/' 

We  lind  in  itju  ta»t  Uojiurt  (if  ()i«  Bonier  intend- 
ent  of  tb*  *Mn*  lti*fi"ro*  rfclHicd  At  Wr»tlwn:i»  t&At 
ihtring  th^'  ■  ■—  t  -i-  with  Nnvemljei,  tM&. 
Tijrffi  huFr  rii  btiya  wi>r«  C4>itiitiJti#d 

u>  tliai  ii.  J  this  It  hen  Uj*ro  it  «a- 

riiJier  Itiiiim  tri  »t-ic^i.iijiiiuci  fciTJuvanile  D«li4'^ 
qtn^niA  In  the  mm»  *mn  At  Bnaton- 

Pnim  tlw  Abovit  dA]&  iMqaetiiif  tld*  stAte  And 


r^tt»,  vr*  nnr  tAfoly  deduro  ihe  ttm- 

I  tJfsrv  An  To  QoBoecticui,  annnaJly, 

'  tK>y«  wlhJ  mi^ht  to  be 

diilel|iU&a  oT  a  Aalafm 


idnd  tK>y«  wIhj  mi^ht  to  be 
4  [o  the  ran  Abd  diileliiU&a    "    "  '  - 


*J>ie  adTftntnioa  «f  committiRip,  «Kh  jei 


"  In  uvery  ti-twn  "  (we  qntite  fn>m  U»  Rrpnn 
of  Ituff  Mof^i^at  hoi^irtts  r-ffnimi^tionrr^^  pp.  ^^,  ^;i 
*'lbere  arp  tuntie,—  in  thu  ritu*  nuU  (tifnc  ti»w  oh 
tKAQJ^i  — who  etefctifw  Bo  cadmnrv  rfMitrul  mti 

ink  cMMnn.    Visisya  or  ihrt Ak«  themivtvif, 


thmv  tHo  bund  red  bo^t  tot  Kelbrm  Scbooroww 
rtituoiiiiing  tluwi  to  out  priaujijif  vr  alloninpr  Uwb 
If*  ^  C4I  Hniwmiiiod  in  Ifieir  waywnrd  And 
viti4J4i4i  rijunw,  are  rsfy  ohviooiA  and  iMccmdinffy 
imiNinAtil. 
TJkp^nv  can  t»e  no  dfmht  that  the  ccifninittAl 

ttf  A  tmjr  f"iji  <  H.  i'^  >i.ir.-  rn-f.n   nk  ddi-rw  be 

will  feel  Th  ,  4Mt 


iiiif  oifmUi .  , 

rii«^i*t  than  of 
l«iid«acy  mK 


wti  [iu<r«  lu  ibe  umfiuaa*  uf  pnAJilh 
of  msfivHT  «Bd  wvptovmieiit,  ha  ■ 
4K  19  nt^mmtntttmitd  «l«fiit 
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him,  hilt  ralhor  !o  clisrwirage,  doprpw,  urd  do- 
Iwsf  hhii.  1'hc»  PrironH  arr  not  fi^  plnrcii  for 
Hiirli  Imyy.  They  are  not  »«iich  iilarejia-*  the  state, 
ill  the  e\«rri-<e  of  Iier  fniardiaiiship  over  theui, 
oimht  to  ]>n.vidc. 

Xor  c:ni  ihrre  lio  any  question  of  the  i>emirioii» 
inniionrf,iin  juvenile  oirondoro  ajminj't  the  la\v<f, 
of  allow  ill {2  them  to  co  on  unn^traiuofl  in  the 
career  «'f  crime  which  they  have  commenced. 

On  the  nthrr  hand,  tlierc  can  he  no  donlit  of 
the  refi  rmina  induenre  ujKin  nuch  boy»  of  siirh 
an  iiistitiitiiiM  aii  we  have  de^crihed.  'I'hiH  \vv 
nii'.'ht  KulVly  inft-r  from  the  nature  of  a  Ri-ti»rni 
Hrh'Mil  ;i<i  'it  ha.«<  juxt  iNvn  net  forth.  Rut  we 
have  b«tf«-r  evidence  than  any  infcrence-i  of  thii« 
kind  —  thf  eridcHce  of  actual  rrifulU^, 

«*  Of  tin-  4:rJ7  Iwiyi!  and  cirh  "  (we  quote  fr;'ni 
an  able  p.-iinphU-t  on  the  de;<isn  and  advantat'es 
of  the  n.ni.-e  of  Refiice,  r^vrntly  iHihlished  in 
rhilrul.-iphia,  pii.3l,3"2)  "  receivcil  into  the  .New 
S'ork  ll'.iu^c  «»f  llefiipe  previtHH  to  Januan-  1, 
164U,  it  in  iH'lieved  that  THREE  FUlRf  US 
iiave  lifMii  sav(>d  fmm  ruin  and  reformed.  The 
public  roiifidenie  in  the  value  of  thi^  reforma- 
tor>-  iiiflneme  is  silently  evinctil  hy  the  fdct  that 
the  nuiiilyrr  of  inmates  hai<  hleadily  inrrea^ed 
from  I )«-.*,  in  l.S^il,  to  301,  in  IH4N,  and  :iD:>,  in 
184;» :  and  now  strenuous  e\ertioiu»  are  in  prop- 
re»*s*  trrf^ritly  to  enlaree  the  preniisi^ 

"  <  >f  th«'  eonditiou  of  the  *ir»0  inmatr-i*  received 
into  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuire  pn'viouii 
to  Janiiar>',  IW9,  <juite  an  favornhle  a  rep<»rt 
would  l>o  fully  warranted.  The  arrountf  re- 
cti vetl  of  many  of  them  show  not  only  the  up- 
rifthtncHs  and  re^iiecinhility  of  their  character, 
but  their  ent(>rpri>e  a^  men  of  husine>«s,  and  their 
worth  a>  contrihutorM  to  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  connuuniticii  in  which  they 
live.  The  evi«lence  of  this  w  drawn  fmni  a 
I'ariety  of  Hources, —  fn>ni  the  niiisters  and  mi«- 
treitses  </  the  children  in  varioiiH  [larts  of  the 
countr>-,  and  from  neiehbora  wIiom;  knowlcdse 
is  obtained  trom  |)ersonal  olworvation  and  general 
report, —  and  thouuh  disipiHiintment  is  Mune- 
tiines  exiierienred,  and  a  refirmation  i«iippo><(^ 
to  )>e  radical  tunis  out  to  Ik;  tfUfierficial,  \et, 
on  the  whole,  the  jtnotnt  rtiulU  of  the  s)i«teni 
abundantly  r^untain  its  claimn  to  public  conti- 
donce." 

The  followinp  extract  fn»m  the  prrsentment 
of  the  era  I  id  jury  of  New  York  to  the  Court  of 
General  Sesfiions,  on  the  SIM  of  June,  \i^*iy  ix 
weiphlv  te-tinioiiv  on  this  |Miint :  — 

»'  Ho'uH-  of  Ktfupe,at  the  tin*  of  Twenty-third 
Ptreet.  Hen',  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ceiituPk', 
has  l>eeii  in  active  and'surcjvsful  JijMTation  one 
of  the  nobleoi  and  ra<Ht  hrneficent  rrlormatory 
fivrtenis  ever  devised  bv  human  philanthropy. 
'The  pliy-ic-il, moral, and  intellectual  re<l(niption 
of  thou^aioN,  who  were  almost  lost,  has  been 
achieved,  and  Mill  the  cmhI  work  is  pointr  on 
faithfully  and  efficiently  under  the  intelligent 
adminiMr.iiion  of  the  ir^oeiety  for  the  Rrfoniiurion 
of  Juvcnilo  Delinquents,  and  of  the  varii>us  otfi- 
cer^  to  whom  the  exerution  of  it'*  ditsicn  is 
intrusti-d.  There  are  now  in  tlie  Refiiue  *25() 
boj'H  anil  no  yirls,  chielly  supplied  from  the  city, 
thctui!h  yninll  additions  are  made  fmm  otJier 
pans  of  tlii>  Mate.  The  InniateM  are  carefully 
in^trurted  in  the  us<-ful  branches  of  a  plain  Enir- 
iish  eduration,  and  am  besides  usefully  employed 
in  vari'ius  handirratt*,  qualifyins  them  to  fill 
reputable  and  advantageous  :)talion»  in  KM-iety, 
when  thry  are  fitt«"<I  for  a  return  to  its  dulioH 
and  its  privileues  — a  ureat  ^t^p  to  mich  return 
beinc  efTrrtciI  by  the  syMcm  of  bindinc  out  tho>o 
whi>!<e  roii'lurt  in  the  Uefngu  pnivcx  Ihcm  wortJiy 
to  such  nnployerM  residins  in  the  country-  a«  are 
willinc  to  take  apprentices  fnmi  the  inMtitution. 
The  recoriU  alwund  witJi  pruoCi  and  illuntrations 


of  the  Iian)>'  agency  exerted  in  thie  way  bj  tkt 

Refiipe. 

"  I'lie  l)e<it  evidenccit  that  can  be  aflbrded  of 
poo<l  and  humane  manairenicnt,  on  the  part  of 
llKise  bavins  the  rharge  of  ttie#e  >iMithrurcandi- 
date»:  for  refi^rm,  U  the  fact  tliat,  notwitlMandlnf 
the  unfavorable  inttuenccM  anionK  which  ttieir 
rliildhood  wom  fsenenilly  |AMed, nam  rally  tendins 
to  sow  the  j^ed*  of  diitcase,  the  e"uid  jury  fband 
only  two  f{irU,  and  not  one  boy,  on  the  sick  liat. 
f>iually  Htmiift  tet^timoiiy  bi  the  moral  care  em- 
ployed ifl  profiented  in  the  ecHabliiduMl  ceruinty 
that  aUnit  three  fimrtlw  of  thow  who  enter  the 
inMituii<in  leave  it  tlHinnighly  refoniied.  Vbiti 
are  continually  received  from  such,  now  become 
prrhipenuis  and  resiiected  mendierif  of  dociety." 
—  Rfpnrt  of  the  PrUon  Dutcipline  Soeietg  Jhr 
Id4l»,  H».  .'«3,  :M4. 

The  trii)*te4Nfi  of  the  State  Refiirra  Schncdl  of 
Mai-arhusetts,  in  th<'ir  la*.t  Annual  KefRtrt,  gii-e 
their  t<<>timony  thuH :  **  The  tru^teen  do  not 
hesitate  ti»  pronounce  it  ok  the  rei<ult  of  their 
ol»ervation,  that  the  e\])eriment,  ko  far  a«  it  bai 
iMx-n  tricil,  has  proved  a  succewfiil  ime.  We  can 
already,  in  I'H-kine  over  our  three  hundred  bi>y», 
helcrt  not  a  few  who  arc  pivinp  hopeful  evidence 
that  they  have  lieen  Mayed  in  their  career  of  vice 
and  crime :  that  new thoiiehtif  and  iKttcr  feclinga 
are  f:ir>t  thidine  place  in  tlieir  Ihisonn< :  and  that 
tliey  are  fiiriiiinK  rewhitions,  whk-h,  if  strcnxth- 
eiied  by  ripht  example  and  timely  enconrase- 
ment,  will  make  theui  a  future  tdi>M(inc  to  the 
society  w  hiwe  fundamental  iiintitutionii  their  for- 
mer traininz  wa^  rapidly  preparing  them  to  lay 
waste  and  li>  deotruy." 

We  add  the  fid  lowing  paragraph  from  the 
Re|M>rt  of  the  Superintendent:  "Owing  to  the 
HiK>rt  time  »ince  the  scliool  wan  opened,  but  little 
has  been  done  in  bindini  out  boya  —  seven  only 
having  liecn  apprenticed,  UH»i  of  them  under 
favorable  cireiimstanees,  wlui  are  doing  well,  as 
far  M  luard  from.  All  the  lettera  received  in 
relation  to  or  fmm  them  may  be  found  in  tbt 
appendix  attaclnii  to  this  re|Kirt. 

"  We  now  have  many  pmmbing  Utjii,  who  are, 
i,t  will  NiNin  Ik),  really  liir  apprenticeship ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoiM.-d  that  the  philanthropic,  in  retired, 
afrricultiiral  (lortiona  of  the  state,  will  make  an 
effort  to  procure  gotid  men  to  whom  these  imfor- 
tunate,  though  we  may  1k)|io  not  ruined  youth, 
may  Im>  indented,  under  such  circunif^tancee  as 
will  i<eriire  the  great  end  of  the  eslabliahmcnt^ 
which  is,  their  reformation. 

**  The  executive  committee  are  authorized  to 
indent  Imys,  to  |ierMind  of  grMKl  character,  one 
month  after  the  appliration  in  writing  shall  have 
\hh.'U  made  to  the  superintendent.  Many  bnyi 
should  lie  apprenticed  during  the  coming  winter 
and  spring,  to  enable  us  to  uiake  room  tor  further 
adniir-MoiiK."  p|i.  Ill,  UU. 

We  (piote  aUo  from  the  appendix  referred  to 
as  follows :  — 

**  The  fidlowing  letter  is  from  tlie  master  of  a 
lail  indented  in  the  earlv  part  of  autumn:  — 
'"»Kovenil*r28,  1849. 

'*  *  Dear  Sir,  —  I  write  in  relation  to  J.  D.,  who 
waii  apprenticed  to  me  some  time  fiiice.  lie  is 
well  and  in  good  spirits,  is  vir)-  attentive  to  hie 
liusinejss,  and  seems  pleased  with  his  situati(». 
lie  also  has  a  di->|M»<ition  to  impntve  his  leisure 
time  in  reading,  which  augurw  well  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  thus  far  he  is  in  every  respect  a  good 
iNiy.  Res|)ertfully  yourv,  F,* 

"  The  following  letter  is  fmm  an  apprenticed 
lad,  directed  to  Uie  superintendent.  lie  waa 
committed  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  year  by  the 
Ikiston  Municipal  Court:  — 

"  *  November  £,  1849. 

"  *  My  Dear  Friend,  —  I  now  take  this  opporlu- 
uity  to  write  you  a  few  linea,  to  iniuim  you  bow 
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I  im  stalling  n.l<inj!^    51  r, i»  jl  vcrj-  pwl 

mail  iiidL'^l,  a.jid  I  liJte  my  |ilaiio  ¥e<r>'  iv^il,  ind 

ihlnk  It  eontBini  wry  ^<itid  vivire  fur  uii  Nv)' 
wlialMve»[l»llBviitiiiLi»Ti.  [  (Kin It  ihai  il}f«t<it;iii<^ 
fte^ifiD  flchuol  hvi  Im«ii  (hr  fiK^an^  nf  raving 
Ilia  from  rnltu  t  iliank  (>ikJ  I  woif  |j«nittt[c<ii  it* 
BnllQ'f  Uiit  kIicmi]  i  and  [  hoiw  ilint  ki  wiU  Mivr  m 
pvwt  miny  citiicr^  I  iini  uitw  imt  ur  i\x  €uy, 
whtn  (ben  fir«  not  m  riiAh)"  trrjipiiirain»$,  aud 
cm  now  leani  a  kikkI  traile  uid  b^toine  i  rp^ 
■pscuble  man.  I  iimve  m^t  lw<ifi  hvi«i  kmg:  rramph 
fL»  1u(  yiru  kniiw  much  &buui  iiii)i  plans  Iilii  it  id 
qulls  a  viUm|[(\.  I  aueiid  mii>uting  ever}'  fsniilhitli. 
"*  Vtiun  rciipQciruIh',  IV 

'''  The  fidliivi'inf^  c^xlracl  i^  inimdiici^d  to  aliti^U' 
tjio  friiUiftfiri  iii  th*y»  in  xhv  Kt*fi«mi  fk-hmiU  The 
WTtl^^r  WA»  poiiiiiiiileil  tiit  d  tiiih  ufTcnco,  niid 
dtiriiig  tlie  firai  |part  cif  ihe  iiiii<ti  with  iti^va^vrrf 
rtrroftary,  h  wa4  wdti«ti  by  hitiiscif  Ui  hiit 
mother :  — 

^^^STAfE  RKronif  BcHLtOLf 

^ '  Dvftr  Miither,— Voiir  bH-aiiiifid  k'ltrr  iiui|iin*d 
tim  Willi  tiiv9  Hi  cm,  tn  t^iiiik  Ji0  hmf  prtM^rrad 
ytia  Jind  nil  the  faiiiily  fhiiii  that  Keoarxtif  tli« 
chtdrira^  wJiich  hk«  derirniiy^  m  msny  uf  ilm  lu- 
haliltaiitJ  cir  Ibo  Unitpd  ^t^l<^ 

It  *  Oil  Sunday,  Novrmbpr  11^  Rfv.  Mr.  th^Wfo 
pruarhcd  lo  ii«  (in  thd  Muljjecl  oC  hrimsrinj^  nil 
aif^n,  brit  i^+jJtH-jally  rm  hoDiinii;  mir  iiawMitu, 

"^  Whmi  J  Jieard  him  ^peai  cif  liiai»riujt  am 
ptaimu,  ii  ingulf*-  m«  IWI  ^h  ir  1  had  ditrjiri  vt>ry 
frrniif:  in  ntit  lKini>riii^  yitm,  and;  alw>>  tliait  I 
iMJfhl  I'l  kiVi?  and  hiiriitr  jfoii  as  never  tH-fur^. 

t^^DtHir  mot^icT,  [  kiiii-w  ihiit  yon  h<iv«  dtme 
ill  in  jrtHirpdH'cr  tu  in»kt  uw  It^dtin-  h  umfnl 
■nd  nMRWCtablp  m^i  \  Imii  lu  your  inaii^'  kind 
iidTteM  DAVfl  I  lent  a  deafeiiinfr^r,  D  [tAiii^  the 
to  Uiink  hitw  rriii^l  iii<l  iinjiiift  [  li«¥e  lirrn  in 
ytni.  ill  di-iiTFifatiliiii:  yimf  kiiiil  iul>  jca  Whi?ii  I 
Uiitik  Iff  Ui4»3Mr.  liitniCi.  ic  luakM  mc  fbel  aii  iC  I 
wnN  miwiirtiiy  fti  call  ymi  iihJliHT »  ku(  I  how 
the  tifne  will  mion  comp  wlurn  I  «Jiall  lifiFP  iJitf 
plea«un<  i^f  periti|^  yuii  \t\mm  ii)«  day  I  hat  tji^rr 
eviT  WM  ?iiirh  an  inintitiitiuii  as  lhw«.'  "  ;l^l»:ll^^^ll 

In  view  uf  Mm  evidcnre,  wb  Miny  cuiiAilDiitly 
«i|vci  till-  rrfurmaijiiin  and  i|iH<i|i|n<^  ti}  Mirfrty 
ot^i^TL^  riH,iri|iii  uf  all  the  virioua  Iitjv*i  eommiircd 
Ut  tlU'  }ini|Hi-4Pd  ReHinn  j*rhi^il  In  i^l*  Mutv.  tn 
detil^  we  iiinv  t>3;|ic;4::i  that  in  mx  inKtiiuik^ti  H'liirh 
vhall  pnttit  Ly  ilw  i-Kpt^rinnrp,  mmkiine  Uh*  ait^ 
VhiilA)^'*,  aii>d  »ihiin  fhn  i«rriir>if3<rtlhiiwi  already  in 
D|)erati>kn,  rlip  \m'inmltm  tvill  Tn^pvph  fFPi*%trrtIinn 
tittn.  Nhw^  we  K«k  tJie  humahe,  lfpn(7idi>iil,anil 
Cblf'vtinii  ritizent  nf  ilii'i  fltLiie  ui  r^niidi^r  thia 
remit,  and  lu  cuiftiriarf  it  wiih  the  rmtlUi  tifftinf- 
mttthit;  Juvrnllp  t^JTettderM  lit  tuir  PriitniiH,  c*  nf 
aUuit  iiiE  Elkf'iri  M  j^it  unrp^irain<Hl  ^  lu  cunxyort 
un  tlir  Miic  linnd*  thp  {ifii1i:ihle  ruin  ami  misery 
nf  ibi-«u  children  fur  thnc  and  pirziiiiy^  nnd  iheir 
lulliieitre  l<i  ilmw  Dthprn  on  fu  niin  and  nnic li- 
ed nr«.  and,  on  Uw  <it*ier  lisiid,  ilwir  hii|i|diie4ia 
and  tiHfnlnt^  In  thin  life,  and  tlieir  iKiitetiil  c»>fi- 
diilitn  with  fpfprpiicp  tn  tlte  life  t-i  rmnp^aiTd  nay 
Iffiurh  an  rn<*i>iiitifin  U  nui  Hiuihyof  yuur  inier- 
ihrt  nad  y^mr  Ivnrriic-tiun^,  Will  yun  nut  dcM^nte 
tlmt  wi'  tniM  have  urn*  in  O^nm^ticut  inininli' 
ilely  I  And  h  t  axh  Uie  Ineinhen  i>rrjiir4'enenil 
Ai«^nitdv,  ivhiw  j|uiis>nil)b  ♦,tfice  Hi*  tn  lake 
Ku];tervi>^huii  of  rlie  tKTnrity  and  widfafin  of  ilut 
fontnt i'linralUi.  D^^HV^ijilly  lo  piaid  it  fn»m  llw 
deiirrilariiiiiA  arid  curniptine  tnClm'nrr  uf  rrfnd- 
IIM',  nud  lr>  Aiwufre  fur  it  t]ie  nhi-^riihiiMit  ;iTid  bt- 
lic fltonr*"  uf  intdliEfciii,  indiislrJiNis  afd  viftiiiniji 
riliteiiM,  lu  tUMph  iln*  ^nhjhrt  vielL  We  ji-.Js,  [• 
U  flot  a  duly  whirh  rlw  ^lAteowe*  In  it*tdr  In 
f)«talilit|i  -iiirh  an  ifisiJiiiriun.^  VVfUild  nnt  iu 
««Ub]i«hinciit  be  JL  meaaurv  (d  hijdi  l^viiUalive 

'  '      '    WticiJd  it  not  im  o\Bti  a  measufv  of 


I  Kiwinmjr  —  a  uvinje  of  mrvnf<y  to  tlif^  «tnre?  Jm 
it  lint  rhL<npcr  ihua  u*  ctlutnic  and  rtfniiji  Jil]rl^' 
mtv  offenders  tJun  ((» tntnidU  tliem  in  I'riAoaejar 
tj>  alkiw  (hem  In  Km  mil  iu  f^rinie  till  infieiy  csa 
nn   hviij^rr  endiirt"  iheni,  ami  tlieir  puniKlimAUt 

,  can  tH;«  nu  lunjtT  piwt(;iijnwl  ? 

'  Uii  I  Lin  piiini  ^w  (live  llie  tcxliintitty  n^  Jlnlgv 
VS'aHhEnmi,  |k  KH  ;  — 

^'  Atid  llHininh  I  h«iv{t  AiniuNt  felf  m  tf  it  would 
Iw  a  vji  ^iatinii  9ff  rimh]  £a«ie  lu  WDigh  the  et£pehi« 
ill  dollar  and  ceuia  uf  rwldoiiUnK^  a  fotk*w4ieiiiK 
tmtn  the  blij^htinff  litflueii<#  of  bMl  ajMctatiuiii 
and  c«}ini|i[  eiain^de,  yet  in  a  tncft^  m^mnmtraj 
[tuiiit  of  vjiiiw  iui4  eiiti«rpTi*o  has*  a  lii^b  cbim 
tiiMin  public  f;iwir.  I  have  i>evor  ween  an  exii- 
miie  of  ]l»e  ru^i  nccAKii^ned  to  any  tttatn  liy  tfi^ 
etthiofl  ccmiEnMt^d  wjtliin  it,  and  ihi.'  arreM,  trial, 
P!iiii«hiiieiii,  and  tmjifxil  cd  itif  crtniiiiaR  Btti 
A  mnnienr#  rt^tlt-'ctioii  Vi'trtild  ^al^^fy  the  luind  cjf 
any  nnpf  thaif  in  a  (t^ivi'mmrnt  Utv  iNtitw,  tJi« 
f  h^rjce  wliitrh  tlw»  im|Kto«  ujK^n  Ujih  induiito'  of 
I  he  tiHniDMiiity  inii^t  ittr  heavy  indf^t'd.  When, 
liiejfforrj,  wfl  r^motnU'r  tliat  tvisty  wuv  who 
#ball  hen?  be  refnnneil  i*  rii»i  ^nly  rtdicring  ths 
•taUs  ffiHn  iIh^  I'.v^X'n^t'  ^m'Iih  !(ij|i|Muij  Imt  \»  adci^ 
ivii  Ilia  iridni'trii  m  clir  n.L>e;i-«''>ftiti'' xve&liJi  whkh 
ia  lu  ^joiiriht''  ItnriJeji,  ^if  ^UM  st.'e  that,  oa  atneTV 
qup^^ti^jn  nf  |mrlit  and  lufv^  1U^  iiato  Jua  «  dt^p 
ftakd  in  ibr  i'«t4ibU»Jiiu«iit  and  tatxxat  uf  thia 
in-iTitnlinn,^^ 

Jn  The  lati  Ite^iort  nf  the  Truvti^^  «f  (lie  Wait' 
bofu*  Inntiiiutinn,  tliry  «iy, — 

"  I'erhap:^  it  may  nui  tie  ina  haxarduun  To  tieli* 
tiire  the  uphni'Nt  that  whrn  ilw  iit^tiliitHm  shall 
lie  fairly  in  urn' ml  km,  and  thv  fnrm  pmperly  cyl- 


livnied,  tJie  ainiHrnt  rLiiiiifnl  fi^jiii  tlii*  trDHury 
*jf  tiK!  *t.itr  in  jniMtitin  it  wifl  Uj  a  tuudi  Kinitlter 
Nuni  till  11  vviiidd  be  rffinirtil  li<  ho  exiH-nded  fmm 
tile  iiui'liiic  ciKlfDiH  if  the  in«titijtinn  did  mit  tSLint 
un  tJw  3^tne  per?«!in*  Vflm  art"  now  cnmniiitii^l  to 
lllla  arjioid ;  «nd  thnt  ihd  pitabli'hmuciE  will  thui 
pmve  ut  bo  trally  n  pavinif  {>f  ikti  riub4ir  nionv^', 
widiiNJt  pooandinf  the  glvat^^  ^hi4  whidi  it  b 
ita  chk'f  purple  in  atrumplwh."  p.  7. 

Ej^ti^B  and  Mvdt  ^  tftab^Ukiwif  amd  tMJitaimng 
ascA  ax  IntliiuliOfU 

Of  ihe  et|ienfle  of  e^tahli^bing  ciTid  aiKtainine 
fliicli  an  iJiNtitutfuflt  we  haxe  nt>i  ihi^  m^%m  of 
ni^kinj;  any  other  Ihan  a  gvii4r4il  and  inde0nit« 
ctftininto, 

T\tv  f.XjM>nfm  of  ttje  erefHkvn  i^if  tlie  tnrilrilnp 
nf  ilie  liijiriiiiiinn  at  Wetntbnm'  wo^i  fl^ClUlX 
TbB  fejTji  nf  I?i0  arn-a  en*t  $9  000,  The  ej([)m» 
of  fiimi«>]ilnf  the  huildinjiaand  piivkiDg  Ibe  (krm 
waa  S^^OOO  ^  w  that  tiw  total  imniinT  Wijt  dG7,OD0t^ 
iltit  w«ilitatM  not  tiei'd,  ^"f  ^  Rernnn  e^tiool  bi 
iliia  FTat«,  a  h^jildini;  ho  lariz«  nor  a  Pinn  m  ax- 
tenulve.  Ii  viuiild  In*  wfW  if  we  Ctmld  bav*  a[ 
the  <iub>et  f.^ii,rKM)  -,  hut  we  mifhi  «afrU-  beftn 
with  |^,IXH»,  nud  extend  uuf  tiulldingi!  afl«r> 
warda  mt.  tbunld  In-  fiiinnf  riere»«*iir5. 

Aa  to  the  Inodenf  rnis^inir  I  bin  *nm^  it  hll#  htxh 
pmpPMfd  til  nbEa.ln  lialf  nf  il  by  dnfiatinns  from 
1b<<  benevideiit,  «ind  the  citber  tialf  bv  a  gmnt 
fmm  the  Ataie.  And  ihi-re  ran  Im  na  diHibt  that 
if  th««ul^iect  t«  fully  nnderxtiwd  hv  ilie  poopla 
nf  tfalNatala,p  not  uuly  thi^^  jiuin^  but  whatever  it 
fiMind  BumaBtiy^  can  he  obtained  In  this  miHtt. 
One  ben«?vn|*rjl  inan  in  >fii'wicbupeittff  the  linn 
Th«Klnrv  Lvnian,  nave  fur  Ibo  wtitablli^hnient  nf 
(he  ln»ti  tut  lull  at  VVwtbunj'  ftlO.iW),  and  *oon 
anrr.  |;llV,EKin  lUiiTr  nn  condirinn  that  the  #Uta 
w  pnid  jiay  the  MUne  amnuiit ;  and  durlns  (fap 
bwt  yi*ar  lit«  deceaafd,  leaving  u*  tbr  inatitutlnni 
by  UU  thill,  ttic  additwnal  itim  nf  S5(t,(Kia  Mav 
we  nut  liiiffcii  tbnl  urune  Wi<«llhy  tiliien  of  Con- 
ne<riieiit  will  mntate  liiw  ptanipfef  Certainly  we 
mtiy  believe,  that  fn>in  tlic  rreat  number  of  bo- 
n«volen[  men  in  tbU  atate  'n  bo  ue  accijaiomed 
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tu  five  liberally  far  philanthropic  and  Christian 
piirpoooH^  ddiiatiuns  mav  be  recoived  which  will 
be  sufficipiit,  provided  tlie  state  will  do  her  part 
The  ordinniy  annual  eziiensea  of  the  bciya  in 
the  Westbont*  inntitiitiuii  over  and  above  their 
eamiiigfi  are  $34  each.  There  it  no  rehfon  to 
think  that  that  expenne  would  be  greater  in  a 
ffimilnr  Rofomi  School  in  Connecticut.  We  do 
not  know  the  exact  amount  whicJi  the  fftate  fiaya 
annually  for  each  convict  in  our  County  PriHons. 
It  is  ni>t  far  from  twice  tliis  sum.  By  tlie  last 
Annual  Ri-iiort  of  the  Prison  Diiicipline  ti*ociet>', 
we  leant  that  the  average  cost  of  the  inmatoji  of 
eleven  State  Prisonn  has  been  S<r7  per  annum. 
Fo  that  it  w«)uld  be  an  economical  arranirrment 
for  the  i<tate  to  support  Juvenile  criniinaLt  in  a 
Refonn  School,  rather  than  in  C<Minty  or  State 
Prixon^,  if  they  shiHild  remain  as  long  in  the 
latter  a^  in  the  former.  But  as  it  would  be  ex- 
pe<lient  fur  wch  Juvenile  oflTenderv  to  remain 
loncer  in  tlie  Refiirm  Bchool  than  the  )>eriod  ftir 
which  they  are  usuallv  committed  Ut  PriHon.  their 
expense  to  the  state  in  the  Pchfiol  would  be  on 
the  whole  greater  than  in  the  Prisons.  Vet  if 
we  take  into  view  what  the  state  saves  in  money, 
and  esperiallv  what  it  saves  in  the  moral  indu- 
enco  and  in  the  aggregate  of  taxable  pmperty,  by 
the  reformation  of  these  offendeiVf  we  nee  that 
it  would  be  the  part  of  ectmomy,  as  well  as  of 
duty  toward:!  the  people  of  whom  she  is  the 
guardian,  to  bear  the  aimual  ex|)oiu«e  of  tho»e 
juvenile  delinquents  who  would  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  Reform  SchooL 


We  have  thus,  citizens  of  Connerticut,  ael  bt- 
lore  you  this  important  subject.  We  bc^  von 
will  give  it  your  attentive  Ci'nFideration,  and  to 
induced  tu  unite  with  those  whr»m  we  reprewDt 
in  obtaining  fi»r  our  beloved  state  tlie  blewing  of 
a  Reform  School.  We  fliall  send  this  doaim«nt 
widely  thnMiih  the  state.  We  coamwod  tbe 
trutlM  which  it  expresses  especially  to  the  attra- 
tion  of  those  who  have  recently  been  elaetad 
members  of  the  next  legislature.  We  commend 
them  to  the  attention  and  active  ftivor  of  all 
We  request  those  in  every  town  by  whose  Judg- 
ment such  a  coufK  IB  approved  to  cirrulaia  p^- 
titions,  praring  the  legislature  to  establish  a  Stats 
Reform  Bchool,  and  to  send  them  by  tlw  repra- 
senutives  of  tbe  town.  The  following  rimple 
form  is  sufficient :  — 

To  tlie  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Bute  of 
Connecticut 


We,  the  subscribers,  aiipreciating  the  neceiaitjr 
and  value  of  a  State  ReRtrm  School  fiir  Juvenila 
Ofleiiders,  do  pray  the  General  Assembly  to  es- 
tablish such  an  institution  in  Connecticut 

We  hope  for  such  an  expression  of  sentiment 
fnim  the  people  of  the  state  as  will  secure  tbe 
prompt  and  favorable  action  of  tlie  legislatnra. 
And  if  such  sIiaII  bo  the  action  of  tlie  legislature, 
we  are  confident  that  tiie  united  friends  of  laeb 
a  beneficent  institution  will  not  aj^ieal  in  Tain 
for  the  donations  of  individuals. 
S.  W.  8.  DUTTON, 
SIDNEY  A.  THOMAS. 
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Auticle  L     Tbifl  Society  shdl  be  called  th<y  Prisou  DiiCirtiefK  Socfirv, 

Art*  2.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  tUU  Society  to  proiuotc  the  improve roent  ol 
Public  PriBona, 

Aht.  ^.  It  shaH  be  the  dnty  of  thii  Bacietj  to  take  meuuree  for  efTecting  the 
forntation  of  one  or  mnre  Prkoii  Diiicipliiie  Societies  In  eochof  tbe  United  States, 
and  to  ctfopemte  wltball  siicb  Socle  tics  m  accompljBbing  the  object  specified  in 
the  lecond  article  of  this  ConHtttution. 

Art.  4.  Any  Society^  having  tlie  «ame  object  in  view,  wbicli  shall  hccome 
iitixiliary  to  thii,  and  dh&ll  contribute  to  it4  funds,  ihall  iliereby  Becurc  for  liie 
Pnaoriit,  in  the  Stakr  where  aueh  Society  in  located,  special  altentioti  from  thh 
Society. 

Art.  5.     Each  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  annuallj,  shall  be  a  Member. 

Art.  6.  Each  subscriber  of  thirty  dotlars,  at  one  time,  ahaZI  be  el  Member 
Tot  Life. 

Art,  7*  The  office  n  of  this  Society  ah  all  be  a  Pre  si  dent,  ns  many  Vice- 
Presidents  tLB  flball  be  deemed  ejcnedient,  a  Treiuiurer,  and  a  Secretary,  to  be 
choaen  annuaKy,  and  a  Board  of  Managers,  whosv  duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct 
the  buflinesii  of  the  Society,  This  Board  shall  Cfineisl  of  six  clergymen  and  aii 
(aymen^  of  whom  six  shall  reiide  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  five  shall  couBlilute 
a  quorum* 

The  Managers  shall  call  special  meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  and  fltl  such  yac&n- 
eiea  as  may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise  in  th<tir  own  Ilo£Lrd. 

Art.  6-  The  President^  V^ice-Presidi'nts,  Treasurer,  nnd  Secretary,  shall 
b«,  ex  officio.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  9,  The  annual  meellnj^  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  on 
the  week  of  the  General  Election,  when,  besides  choosing  the  officers  as  specie 
6ed  in  the  seventh  article,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  and 
the  proceedinp"a  of  the  foregoing  year  reported. 

Art,  I0<  fhe  Managers  shall  meet  at  such  time  atid  place,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  as  they  shall  appoint. 

Akt.  U.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Mamtgcrs,  llie  Presi- 
dent, or,  in  bis  absence,  the  Vice-President  hrst  on  the  list  thru  present,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  of  fill  the  Vice-Presidents,  such  Member  as 
shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  preside. 

Art.  12.  The  Secretary,  in  concurrence  with  two  of  the  Managers,  or,  m 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  any  three  oJ*  the  Managers,  may  call  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Board. 

Art.  13,  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  tlie  Chairman  or 
Secretary. 

Art.  14,  No  alteration  shall  be  mude  in  this  Constitution  ejtcept  by  tlie  So- 
eietyi  at  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
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The  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society  was  held  in  Park  Street  Vestry,  on  Monday,  May  24,  at  12 
o'clock,  M. 

The  President,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  took  the  chair,  and  called 
on  the  Rev.  William  Jenks  to  open  the  meeting,  with  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer,  which  was  done  in  accordance  with  this 
request. 

The  records  of  the  corresponding  meeting  of  the  last  year  were 
then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  first  item  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  act  as  a  committee 
to  distribute,  sort,  and  count  the  votes. 

Tills  being  done,  it  was  found  that  the  officers  of  the  preceding 
year  were  elected,  with  the  addition  to  the  Board  of  Managers  or 
KiCHARD  GiRDLER.     (See  list  of  officers  at  the  close  of  the  Report.) 

The  second  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Treasurer's 
Report,  which  was  read  by  the  President,  together  with  the  certificate 
of  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  Jabez  C.  Howe  and  Amos  A.  Lawrence  ; 
which  report,  as  thus  read,  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  bo  printed. 

The  third  item  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers.  This  was  done  by  the  Secretary,  and  an 
abstract  of  tiie  same  was  read.  The  report,  an  abstract  of  which 
was  read,  was  referred,  to  be  printed,  with  such  additions  and  mod- 
ifications as  they  should  see  fit,  to  the  committee  which  was  appointed 
to  prop.nre  it,  viz.,  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  and  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray. 

While  this  item  of  business  was  under  consideration,  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  and  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray,  were  read  to  the  Society,  stating 
that  they  had  carefully  examined  the  Documents  and  the  Report,  and 
expressing  their  approbation  and  concurrence. 

The  fourth  item  of  business  was  the  consideration  and  decision  of 
the  question,  whether  there  should  be  a  Public  Annual  Meeting,  and 
the  question  was  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  and  wishes 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  the  negative. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  the  Society  adjourned. 

(iv) 


ANNUAL  HEPORT. 


BSCCITIBER  4^  18^2. 


With  grateful  acknowledgments  to  our  heavenly  Father^ 
the  Managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  present  their 
Twenty- Seventh  Annual  Eeport, 

In  the  introduction  they  desire  to  notice  the  death  of  three 
of  their  associates,  who  have  been  nineteen  years  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  this  society^  vi^,, — 

ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER^ 
ELUAH  BEDDING,  and 
THOMAS  H.  GALLAUDET. 

All  three  of  them  have  written  their  names  on  our  hearts^, 
and  CD  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  American  Chris- 
tians, They  well  represented  the  largo  class  of  Christians 
with  whom  they  were  respectively  connected  —  the  Pres- 
byterian, the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the  Congregation- 
al churches*  Their  intelligence,  their  philanthropy,  their  cath* 
olic  spirit,  their  Jong-continued  and  important  services, 
their  delightful  manners,  their  wisdom  in  council,  their  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  in  action,  their  almost  uniform 
health  and  industry,  their  attainments,  their  accompli.^h- 
ments,  their  good  old  age,  their  peaceful  death,  and,  as  we 
believe,  their  exceeding  great  reward,  are  themes  of  delight* 
ful  contemplation ;  and  our  prayer  for  ourselves  and  our 
children  is,  that  we  may  imitate  their  example,  so  far  as  they 
imitated  the  Author  of  our  religion,  and  that  with  them  we 
may  inherit  the  promises,  and  dwell  eternally  in  those  man- 
sions which  our  Savior  has  gone  to  prepare  for  his  disciples, 
that  where  he  is,  there  they  may  be  also. 

With  this  notice  of  departed  friends  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing 
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PART   I. 


VALUABLE   DOCUMENTS   OF  1851-52. 

MAINE, 

RuL^s  and  By-Laws  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of 
the  Maine  State  Prison,  at  Thomastoii,  with  a  Catalogue 
of  Officers*  Bangor:  William  Thompson,  Printer,  1850, 
12mo,  pp,  20. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  to 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Council.  House  Docu- 
ment No*  4,  Tlilrty-Firat  LegiJslature*  Dated  April  30,  185L 
12mo,  pp.  25. 

Reports  of  the  Trustees,  Steward,  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Insane  Hospital,  1851.  Published  agreeably  to  Resolve 
of  the  Legislature.  Augusta:  Wm.  T.  Johnson,  Printer  to 
the  State*     12mo.  pp,  60. 

N^W  HAMPSniRK 

Reports  of  the  Warden,  Physician,  and  Chaplain  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  June  Session,  1851.  Con- 
cord:    Butterfield  Sc  Hill,   State  Printers.     8vo.  pp.  16, 

Report  of  the  Committee  instructed  to  investigate  the 
Affairs  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  June  Session, 
1851.  Concord :  Butterfield  &  Hill,  State  Printers.  1851. 
8vo,  pp*  4. 

Reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors^  Building  Committee,  and 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  June  Session,  1851,  Concord:  Butterfield  & 
Hill,  State  Printers,    8vo,  pp*  66* 


VERMONT. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  Superintendent,  and  Phy- 
sician of  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  made  to  the  Legisia* 
ture,  Oct*  10,  1851.  Burlington  :  Free  Press  Office.  8vo. 
pp.  16, 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Soperin* 
tendent  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Sept  1851* 
Brattleboro^ :  James  B.  Capeu,  Printer.    8vo,  pp.  12* 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Docvmrnts  rehUinfc  to  the  Stale  Prison,  —  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison, 
Sept.  30,  1851 ;  together  with  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Institution.  Boston  :  Dutton  &  Wentworth, 
State  Printers,  No.  37  Congress  Street.  8vo.  pp.  55.  House 
Document  No.  3. 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  of  the  Jail,  House  of 
Reformation,  and  House  of  Industry,  Dec.  1851.  Boston: 
1852.  City  Document  No.  3.  8vo.'pp.  32.  Abel  Cnshing, 
Edward  G.  Loring,  Johi]  G.  Rogers,  and  James  C.  Merrill, 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  County  of  Suftblk. 

City  Document  No.  61.  Final  Report  of  Committee  on 
the  Erection  of  the  New  Jail,  in  the  Board  of  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  Nov.  10,  1851.  Ordered  to  be  printed.    8vo.  pp.44. 

Senate  Document  No.  14.  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Alien  Passengers  and  Foreign  Paupers,  Jan.  1852.  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Act  of  May  24,  1852.     8vo.  pp.  20. 

City  Document  No.  70.  Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings,  on  the  Erection  of  the  New  Alms- 
house, on  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  Dec.  15,  1851. 
8vo.  pp.  20. 

Senate  Document  No.  127.  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Senate,  April  30,1852.  The  Joint  Special  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  Governor's 
Address  as  relates  to  Alien  Passengers  and  State  Paupers, 
&c.  Unanimous  Report  of  Committee.  Chas.  H.  Warren, 
Ed.  L.  Kc^es,  A.  H.  Merrill,  W.  B.  Parmenter,  Noah  Wells, 
Amasa  Sanderson,  Daniel  Edson. 

City  Marshal's  Annual  Report  on  the  Police  Department 
of  the  City  of  Boston.  1851. — In  board  of  mayor  and  alder- 
men, Jan.  13, 1852,  laid  on  the  table,  and  1000  copies  ordered 
to  be  printed.     8vo.  pp.  24. 

Documents  relating  to  the  State  Rt»form  School,  Jan.  18, 
containing  Reports  of  Trustees,  Superintendent,  Physician, 
and  Chaplain.     8vo. 

By-Laws  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  State 
Reform  School.  Revised  by  the  Trustees,  April,  1850.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  and  Council,  May  10,  1850.  Bos- 
ton ;    Printed  by  Chas.  C.  P.  Moody. 

Rt^port  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Boston  Lunatic 
Hospital,  containing  a  Statement  of  the  Condition  of  that 
Institution,  and  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, for  1851.     Boston :  J.  H.  Eastburn,  City  Printer. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  presented  to  the  Corporation  at  their  An- 
nual Meeting,  Jan,  28,  1852.  Boston :  Eas thumbs  Press. 
8vo,  pp.  28. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Stat« 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  Dec.  1851.  Boston :  Dut* 
ton  &  Wentworth,  State  Printers.  8vo.  pp.  76,  with  sup- 
plement of  12  pages,  containing  the  Laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  relating  to  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital. 

On  the  Causes  of  Insanity.  An  Address  delivered  before 
the  Norfolk  (Mass.)  District  Medical  Society,  May  14,  1851, 
by  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D,,  of  Dorchester.  Printed  by  Vote  of 
the  Society,     8vo,  pp.  18* 

On  the  Comparative  Liability  of  Males  and  Females,  and 
their  Comparative  Curability  and  Mortality  when  Ijisane,  by 
Edward  Jarvii^t,  M.  D.,  of  Dorchester,  Massachu**cH^.  Read 
before  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  for  the  Insane,  at  Boston,  June,  1850.  8^o* 
pp.  32.  Published  at  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Utlca. 

Third  and  Final  Report  on  the  Experimental  School  for 
Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  Children*  Also,  the  Fir^t  Re-- 
port  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-minded  Youth.  Reprinted,  with  Corrections  by 
the  Writer,  from  House  Document  No.  57.  Cambridge; 
Metcalf  &  Co,,  Printers  to  the  University,  1852,  8vo. 
pp.40. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth.  Boston:  Cross  & 
Freeman,  Printers^     1851*     8vo  pp.  14. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Annual  Reports  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  at  their  October  Session^  1851,  by  the  Inspectors, 
Warden,  and  Physician  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison. 
Providence:    Printed  by  Silas  J.  Miller.     8vo,  pp.  28. 

Description  of  the  New  County  Jail  in  Providence,  R,  L, 
as  designed  by  Louis  Dwight  and  Grid  ley  J.  F.  Bryant. 
Providence:   Joseph  Knowles,  Printer.     8vo.  pp.  24* 

Providence  Reform  School.  Firrft  Annual  Report,  Dec, 
1851.  Presented  to  the  City  Council,  Jan.  12^  18o2,  con- 
taining the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  James  M. 
Talcott,  and  of  the  Committee,  jVIessrs.  Samuel  Green  Arnold 
and  Wm.  S,  Patten.     Knowles>  Anthony,  6c  Co.,  Printers, 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  State  Prison,  1851.  Report  of  the  Majority 
and  Minority,  together  with  the  Reports  of  the  late  War- 
den, Chaplain,  and  Physician,  to  the  General  Assemblvi 
May  Session,  1851.  By  Order  of  the  Legislature.  Hartford : 
Alfred  E.  Burr,  Printer  to  the  House.     8vo.  pp.  46. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  State  Reform 
School,  together  with  the  Report  of  1850,  and  the  proposed 
Public  Act,  establishing  said  School,  General  Assembly,  May 
Session,  1851.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Legislature.  Hart- 
ford:   Alfred  E.  Burr,  Printer  to  the  House.     8vo.  pp.  16. 

NEW   YORK 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  State  Pris- 
ons of  the  State  of  New  York,  transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature Jan.  22,  1852.  Albany :  C.  Van  Benthusen,  Printer 
to  the  Legislature,  No.  407  Broadway.  1S52.  8vo.  pp.  304. 
Senate  Document  No.  35.  Alexander  II.  Wells,  Darius 
Clark(?,  and  W.  P.  Angel,  Inspectors. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Assembly  of  1851, 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  AflTairs  and  Condition  of  the 
State  Prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Transmitted  to 
the  Legislature  Jan.  7,  1852.  Assembly  Document  No.  20. 
8vo.  pp.  2dG.  Printer  to  the  Legislature,  407  Broadway,  Al- 
bany. George  Underwood,  George  E.  Baker,  John  H.  Woos- 
ter,  Alexander  H.  Graham,  Charles  C.  Severance,  Committee. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  including  a  List  of  the  Officers  and  Members.  Assem- 
bly Document  No.  198.  April  5,  1850.  8vo.  pp.  377,  with 
an  Aj)pendix  of  20  pages.  Albany  :  Weed,  Parsons,  &  Co., 
Public  Printers. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Albany 
County  Penitentiary,  with  the  Documents  accompanying  the 
Same,  made  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County 
of  All):uiy,  and  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Al- 
bany, in  Joint  Meeting,  on  the  2d  day  of  Dec.  1851.  Al- 
bany :  Joel  Munsell,  58  State  Street,  Printer.  1852.  8vo. 
pp.  44. 

Rules,  Regulations,  and  By-Laws  of  the  Government  and 
DiscipHiie  of  the  Onondaga  County  Penit(Mitiary,  established 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  County,  Jan.  7,  1851. 
Syracuse :  Agan  &  Summers,  Printers,  Daily  Standard  Of- 
fice.    12mo.  pp.  14. 

Twenty-Seventh    Annual   Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
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Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  to  the 
Legisslatyre  of  the  State^  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  James  Egbert,  Printer,  374  Pearl  Street  8vo* 
pp,  66. 

A  Report  on  Food  and  Diet  suited  for  Almshouses,  Pris* 
ons,  and  Hot^pitali*,  by  Iloo*  John  Staunton  Gould,  prepared 
at  the  Request  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Emigmtion, 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Alnishous«e 
Department  New  York;  W,  C»  Bryant  &  Co.,  Printers,  in 
Nassau  Street.     1852.     8vo.  pp.  98. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Governors  of  the  Almshouse, 
New  York,  for  the  Year  1851,  8vo*  pp.  208,  with  numerous 
Plates  and  Tables,  W,  C*  Bryant  &  Co.,  Printenjj  18 
Nassau  Street. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for 
Idiots.  Senate  Document  No.  30.  Feb.  9,  1852.  Signed 
John  C.  Spencer,  W*  L*  Marey,  James  H.  Titus,  Franklin 
Town  send  J  William  J,  Kip,  Washington  Hunt,  San  ford  E. 
Chureh,  Henry  P.  Randall,  J.  G  Wright     8vo.  pp,  23, 


NEW  JEBSET. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Frieon, 
embracing  the  Reports  of  the  Joint  Committee,  In8peetora» 
Keeper,  Moral  Instructor,  and  Physician,  read  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  Jan,  12,  1852, 
Trenton  :    Printed  at  the  True  American  OfHce.    8vo.  pp.47. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform 
Association,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the  City  of  Trenton,  on  the  21st  and 
22d  of  January,  18oL  8vo*  pp»51,  containing  various  papers, 
documents,  reports,  ika,  on  County  Prisons  in  all  parta  of 
the  state. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Febrnarv*  1852,  Phil* 
adelphia:  B.  Mifflin,  Printer,  No,  63  Walnut  Street  1852. 
8vo.  pp*  47. 

Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  1851,  addressed  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Jan.  2,  1852.     8vo,  pp.  23. 

Twenty-F*ifth  Annual  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Asylum 
.  for  the  Rl*lief  of  Per^^ons  deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason. 
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Published  by  Direction  of  the  Contributors.  Third  Month, 
1852.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Joseph  Ravenstraw,  Apple 
Tree  Alley.     8vo.  pp.  30. 

Report  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the 
Year  1851,  by  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D.,  Physician  to 
the  Institution.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. Philadelphia  :  1852.  8vo.  pp.  40,  with  an  Appendix 
of  10  pages. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  made  to  the 
Legislature  Jan.  14,  1852.  Harrisburg :  Thos.  Fenn  &  Co., 
Printers  to  the  State.     8vo.  pp.  24. 

Report  on  the  Construction  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane, 
made  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane,  at  its  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  May  21,  1851.  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

MARYLAND. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitx)rs  of  the  Maryland  Hospital 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  containing  State- 
ments of  the  Condition  of  the  Institution  for  1850  and  1851, 
and  transmitting  the  Report  of  the  Resident  Physician. 
Baltimore:  Printed  by  John  B.  Foy,  corner  of  Market  and 
St.  Paul  Streets.     8vo. 

Report  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Poor  of  Baltimore  City  and 
County  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  for  the  Year  ending 
31st  of  December,  1849.  Baltimore:  Printed  by  James 
Lucas.     8vo.  pp.  30. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Penitentiary,  District  of  Columbia.  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary,  March  3, 1851.  Ordered 
to  be  printed.     8vo.  pp.  20. 

VIRGINIA. 
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PART    II. 


GENERAL    TOPICS     TOUCHING    THE    INTER- 
ESTS  OF   PRISON  DISCIPLINR 

INCREASE  OF  CRIME. 

The  increase  of  crime,  according  to  the  Penitentiary  re- 
turns of  the  last  year,  has  been  as  follows :  In  Maine,  ag 
1  to  6;  in  New  Hampshire,  as  1  to  24;  in  Vermont,  as  1  to 
5;  in  Massachasetts,  as  1  to  14;  in  Rhode  Island^  as  I  to  5; 
at  Auburn,  New  York,  as  1  to  18;  at  Sing  Singj  as  1  to  11  \ 
at  Sing  Sing  Fennale  Prison,  as  1  to  13 ;  at  Albany,  New 
Yorkj  as  1  to  5;  in  Washington,  D*  C»,  as  1  to  11;  in  Vir- 
ginia^  as  1  to  10;  in  Ohio,  as  1  to  9;  in  Michigan,  nearly  as 
1  to  3.  In  15  Penitentiaries  the  number  of  prisoners  has 
IB  creased  as  1  to  11. 

This  increase  is  stated  without  reference  to  population^ 
and  of  course  is  least  unfavorable  wherever  the  population 
has  increased  niost  rapidly. 

EXERCISE   or  THE   PARDONING   POWER. 

The  pardoning  power  was  exercised  in  15  Penitentiaries^ 
last  year,  in  favor  of  280  prisoners,  which  was  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  as  1  to  12.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  pardons,  174  were  extended  to  the  prisoners  at 
Columbus,  Ohioj  and  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  New 
York. 

The  operation  of  the  pardoning  power  is  strikingly  exhib- 
ited, so  far  as  the  prisoners  are  concerned  who  have  been  dis* 
charged  by  pardon  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  on 
the  38th  page  of  the  document  relating  to  the  State  Prison^ 
as  follows  ;  — 

"  By  reference  to  the  Prison  records.  It  Is  found  that  from  the  1st  of 
October,  JSIO,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1850,  — a  period  of  10 
yerirsi  —  152  convicis  have  been  discharged  from  this  Prison  by  a 
remission  of  their  sentence  or  by  pardon,  and  froni  information  which 
has  been  obtained,  from  time  to  time,  relating  to  these  individuals,  the 
following  is  found  to  be  the  result  respecting  them,  subsequent  to  the 
lime  of  their  leaving  this  institution:  30  are  known  to  be  doing 
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well ;  13  have  been  committed  to  this  Prison  again ;  7  have  been 
committed  to  other  Prisons ;  18  have  been  engaged  in  crime  again, 
but  iiave  not  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment ;  1 ,  keeping  a  house  of 
ill  fame ;  65,  nothing  is  definitely  known  ;  8  have  died  since  leaving 
Prison ;  10  have  become  very  intemperate —  152." 

The  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  inspectors  of  Prisons  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  been  as  follows :  — 

"  One  hundred  and  seven  convicts  have  been  pardoned  during  the 
past  year,  not  one  of  whom  has  since  been  returned  to  Prison,  while 
the  inspectors  have  the  assurance  that  many  of  these  recipients  of 
mercy  are  conducting  themselves  with  propriety,  and  pursuing  hon* 
est  and  industrious  callings.  The  proportion  of  pardons  at  Sing  Sins 
is  1  in  17  for  males,  and  1  in  73  for  females ;  at  Auburn,  1  in  14,  and 
at  Clinton,  1  in  12 ;  while  during  the  previous  year  they  were  1  in 
46^  at  Sing  Sing,  1  in  30  at  Auburn,  and  1  in  23  at  Clinton. 

"  The  more  liberal  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  has  created  a 
desirable  influence  in  the  Prisons,  strengthening  the  hopes  of  the 
long  sentenced,  stimulating  all  to  industry  and  obedience,  and  lighten- 
ing the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  police  department/*  —  Fourth 
Report  of  Inspectors  J  p.  5. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary  express 
themselves  in  a  guarded  manner,  and  suggest  a  remedy  which 
might,  as  they  think,  be  provided  against  the  danger  of  too 
free  an  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  individual. 

"  The  free  use  of  the  pardoning  power  tends  to  impair  the  certain- 
ty of  punishment.  When  judiciously  exercised,  it  throws  its  protec- 
tion around  innocence,  and  leads  out  of  Prison  those  who  by  reason 
of  alleviating  circumstances  of  a  marked  character  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  justice.  If  it  be  granted  to  a  prisoner  after  some 
years  of  confinement,  because  he  is  under  a  long  sentence,  it  would 
be  better  to  diminish  the  extent  of  such  sentences,  that  mercy  may  be 
withheld.  The  executive,  clothed  with  this  attribute,  is  constantly 
placed  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  A  mother,  ^neath  the 
weight  of  age,  pleads  in  heart-broken  accents,  and  with  the  moving 
eloquence  of  tears,  for  an  only  son,  around  whom  her  best  hopes  clus- 
tered. She  pleads  and  pleads  again  for  that  son.  He  is  young,  and 
though  depraved,  she  clings  to  the  hope  that,  if  restored  to  her,  he 
will  lighten  the  shadows  that  play  mournfully  around  the  evening  of 
her  life  —  nay,  more;  that  he  will  comfort  her,  and  provide  for  her, 
and  cause  joy  to  dwell  once  more  in  the  house  of  mourning.  Such  a 
picture  is  well  calculated  to  move  even  a  heart  of  stone ;  still  it  is 
one  that  often  meets  the  eye  of  the  executive.  And  yet,  if  that 
mother's  prayer  be  granted,  the  effect  may  bo  to  sacriiice  on  the 
altar  of  crime  more  than  one  victim  whose  heart  perhaps  once  beat 
with  noble  aspirations.  The  touching  incidents  that  occur  in  so 
many  applications  for  pardon,  so  well  intended  to  lead  captive  the 
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kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature,  raises  the  question,  whether  the  dis- 
pensing this  mercy  of  the  law  should  be  centred  in  one  person. 
Those  at  the  head  of  our  state  governments,  it  is  presumed,  would 
willingly  share  the  responsibility  of  exercising  it  with  a  council  formed 
for  this  purpose." — Third  Report  of  the  Albany  County  FenUentiary^ 
pp,  20,2L 

PU^SHMEKT  m  PENITENTIARIES. 

Ill  the  Maine  Report  of  the  last  year  nothing  is  said  about 
puniahroeiit 

In  the  New  Hampshire  St-ate  Prison  Report  the  warden 

states  that 

*'  The  most  perfect  good  order  has  prevailed  amotig  the  convicts, 
and  but  very  Utile  punishment  has  been  necessary.  I  attribute  this 
in  a  great  measure  to  placing  in  the  cell  of  each  convict  a  copy  of 
the  niles  to  be  obsen^ed  by  them,  and  impressing  on  their  minds  the 
certainty  of  punishment  in  each  and  every  instance  of  their  violation.'* 
—  New  Hampshire  Report^  P*  ^  1* 


year, 


In  the  Vermont  State  Prison   Report  for  the  last 

nothing  is  said  on  the  subject  of  punishment 

Iji  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  Report  the  infrequency 
of  punishment,  and  the  favorable  results  of  restricted  pun- 
ishment, according  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  are 
carefully  and  accurately  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
late  warden,  as  follows ;  — 

**  Good  order  has  prevailed  among  the  prisoners  generally,  and 
the  discipline  has  not  in  any  degree  been  relaxed,  but  has  been  grad- 
ually improving  ;  and  this,  too,  without  resorting  to  great  severity  for 
its  maintenance.  There  have  been  but  two  instances  tlie  past  year 
where  corporal  punishment  has  been  resorted  to ;  and  in  conformity 
to  the  statute  which  requires  that  the  number  of  stripes  inflicted  shall 
be  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  warden,  together  with  the 
circumstances  attending  their  infliction  in  each  case,  those  which 
have  occurred  since  the  last  annua L  report  was  made  are  here 
stated. 

"  No,  1*  —  For  gross  insolence  to  his  officer  in  several  instances,  for 
disorderly  conduct  in  the  shop,  and  for  making  a  disturbance  to  his 
cell  while  in  solitary  punishmentt  one  stripe, 

'^  No.  2,  —  For  insolence  and  disobedience  of  ordera  in  repeated 
instances,  for  inattention  to  his  work,  for  obstinately  disregarding  the 
orders  of  the  warden  and  deputy  warden,  and  for  highly  improper 
conduct  while  under  esiamination  for  his  oflences,  four  stripes. 

**  Other  methods  had  been  resorted  to  to  induce  these  individuals 
to  pursue  an  exemplary  course  of  conduct,  but  without  effect ;  and 
although  I  hey  had  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  solitary  punish  men  t* 
this  mode  of  treatment  did  not  secure  a  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Prison;   in  fact,  some  convicts  appear  to  have  a  preference  for 
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solitary  confinement,  for  a  limited  period,  rather  than  to  labor.  Some 
of  the  indolent,  who  may  always  be  found  in  a  Prison,  look  upon 
solitary  confinement  as  a  relief  from  what  they  conceive  the  exces- 
sive burden  of  ordinary  manual  labor,  and  to  such  it  is  no  great 
hardship  to  be  subjected  to  solitary  confinement  for  several  consecu- 
tive days ;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  less  injurious  to  the  health  of 
such  individuals,  if  a  more  stringent  remedy  were  applied  for  the 
removal  of  the  habits  to  which  they  are  addicted.  Nearly  all  other 
modes  of  punishment,  except  solitary  confmement,  are  thought  by 
many  in  the  community  to  be  either  degrading  or  barbarous,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  resorted  to ;  yet  two  things  are  certain  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  discipline  by  solitary  punishment :  one 
is,  that  where  the  individual  is  frequently  subjected  to  it,  his  health  is 
almost  invariably  impaired  ;  and  the  other,  the  Prison  is  subjected  to 
a  pecuniary  loss,  not  only  while  the  convict  is  in  confinement,  but 
not  unfrequently  for  several  days  after  his  release,  his  system  being 
necessarily  enervated  by  this  mode  of  punishment.  It  is  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  say,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  prisoners  are  industrious 
and  exemplary  in  their  deportment,  and  that  no  coercive  measures  or 
unusual  restraints  are  necessary  to  secure  from  them  a  ready  and 
cheerful  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Prison."  — Documents  re- 
lati?ig  to  the  State  Prison^  pp.  39-41. 

Ill  the  report  of  the  Rhode  Island  Stat«  Prison  for  the  last 
year,  we  do  not  find  a  word  on  the  subject  of  punishment. 

In  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  the  views  of 
the  directors  are  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  system  of  punish- 
ment which  they  approve,  in  what  they  say  of  the  warden, 
showing  both  what  ought  to  be,  as  they  believe,  and  what  is. 
They  say,  — 

"  They  have  found  in  him  qualities  eminently  fitting  him  for  the 
ver}*  responsible  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  Firm  and 
humane  in  his  government,  it  is  believed  that  he  has  carried  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Prison  to  a  degree  of  perfection  equal  to  the  highest 
point  in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  And  this,  too,  has  been 
done  with  but  little,  and  not  extraordinarily  severe,  personal  chas- 
tisement." —  Connecticut  State  Prison  Report^  p.  5. 

The  inspectors  of  Prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York  state, 
in  their  last  report,  how  much  punishments  have  been  dimin- 
ished, the  last  year,  in  the  Prisons  under  their  care;  what 
modes  of  punishment  for  misdemeanor  in  Prison  are  used ; 
and  what  their  hopes  are  in  regard  to  the  future  diminution 
in  the  number  and  severity  of  punishments  in  Prison.  They 
say,— 

"  The  total  number  of  punishments  at  the  Sing  Sing  Prison  in  the 
past  year  was  233,  being  1  less  than  in  1850,  with  an  increase  of  a 
daily  average  of  61  convicts.  Here  the  punishments  average  1  in 
30.     At  Auburn  they  amount  to  337,  being  8  more  than  in  1850, 
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or  1  in  24,  hut  with  a  daily  increase  of  39  convicts.  At  Clmton  they 
amount  to  47,  or  an  average  of  1  in  24. 

"  The  modes  of  punishment  are  prescribed  by  the  inspectors,  and 
are  generally  trifling  in  their  nature.  The  use  of  the  shower  baih 
has  been  found  a  salutary  corrective,  and  another  year's  experience 
confirms  OUT  previous  impre^lons,  that  its  effects  upon  the  physical 
system  are  harmless  in  all  cases,  while  in  some  they  have  proved 
truly  beneficial. 

'•^  The  decreased  amount  of  punishments  in  all  the  Prisons,  and 
the  vastly  improved  state  of  the  government,  are  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  humane  system  of  discipline,  the  efforts  made  for  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  and  to  the  better  manner  in  which  the 
convicts  me  clothed  and  fed,  than  to  any  change  in  the  characters  of 
the  persons  received.  As  the  old  convicts  are  dischnrged,  or  become 
more  familiar  with  the  present  mild  system,  less  difficulty  is  found  in 
controlling  the  Prisons,  and  the  inspectors  are  not  without  hope,  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Prison  punishments  will  be  unknown, 
or  confined  to  but  a  very  few,  and  they  of  that  incorrigible  class  who 
never  willingly  yield  to  wholesome  restraint,'*  —  Fourth  Rq[>art  of 
In^ector$^  pp*  5,  6, 

In  the  very  interestlngj  able,  and  important  Report  of  the 
Albany  County  Penitentiary,  we  find  no  mention  of  pun- 
ishments. Much  labor  is  performed,  much  instruction  is 
given,  in  public  and  private^  and  astonishing  results  are  at- 
tained ;  bnt  nothing  whatever  is  said  about  puniE>hments, 
Punishment  seems  to  be  a  strange  work  there;  while  a  most 
excellent  way  ia  found  of  employing  and  governing  500  or 
600  convicts  during  the  year  on  short  sentences,  and  making 
them,  notwithstanding  their  short  sentences,  support  thera* 
selves. 

This  is  a  great  attainment  in  regard  to  this  class  of  con* 
victs,  who  have  heretofore  been  a  great  burden  of  expense, 
under  severe  and  inhuman  treatment. 

In  the  Penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  inspect- 
ors make  the  following  statement  of  their  views  of  the  proper 
system  of  managing  a  Penitentiary;  — 

"  That  community  which  first  conceived  the  idea  of  abandoning  the 
principle  of  mere  physical  force,  even  in  respect  to  Prisons,  and  of 
treat  lug  their  inmates  as  redeemable  beings,  who  are  subject  to  the 
same  principles  of  action  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  though  impelled 
by  vitiated  appetites  and  perverted  desires  —  that  community  which, 
after  a  variety  of  unsuccessful  trials,  would  nevertheless  not  give  up 
the  principle,  but  persevered  in  this  novel  experiment,  until  success 
has  crowned  perseverance  —  must  occupy  an  elevated  place  in  the 
scale  of  political  or  social  civilization.  The  American  Penitentiary 
system  must  bo  re^rded  as  a  new  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  the 
great  and  constant  task  of  man," 
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And  the  warden  expresses  himself  in  harmony  with  these 
views. 

"  I  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  convicts 
during  the  time  I  have  been  here  ;  which  has,  in  my  opinion,  resuhed 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  unremitting  attention  paid  to  their  moral 
and  religious  instruction  by  the  chaplain.  The  Sunday  school,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  zealously  conducted  by  this  officer,  assisted  frequent- 
ly by  pious  friends.  All  the  convicts  not  on  the  sick  list  are  required 
to  attend  punctually  both  to  divine  worship  and  in  the  Sunday 
school." 

In  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  the  warden  administers  the  dis- 
cipline in  the  following  manner,  and  the  views  expressed  are 
worthy  of  being  committed  to  memory,  as  a  creed  on  Prison 
discipline,  by  every  Prison  keeper  in  the  United  States. 

^  I  believe  that  kindness  and  attention  to  the  convicts,  on  the  part 
of  the  warden  and  other  officers,  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  govern- 
ment and  good  order  of  the  institution ;  and  let  it  not  be  understood, 
that  by  kindness  is  intended  that  indulgence  which  would  cause  a 
relaxation  of  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Prison,  and  thereby  lead 
convicts  into  disorder,  and  result  in  disobedience  and  punishment 
That  would  not  be  kindness.  But  feed  and  clothe  them  well ;  make 
them  comfortable  at  night ;  enable  them  to  employ  their  leisure  time 
in  improving  the  mind  ;  see  them  often ;  and  give  them  an  opportu* 
nity  of  making  known  their  desires ;  in  short,  give  them  all  the  at- 
tention possible,  and  supply  all  their  reasonable  wants,  and  treat  them 
like  men,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
and  discipline  ;  have  them  understand  that  while  prisoners  they  must 
become  subservient  to  Prison  discipline,  and  that  an  intentional  viola- 
tion of  the  same  will  be  punished. 

"  These  are  briefly  my  views  of  the  proper  mode  of  managing 
prisoners.  My  limited  experience  has  materially  strengthened  that 
opinion.  I  never,  in  any  situation,  have  been  so  richly  repaid  for 
little  attentions,  by  apparent,  and,  I  believe,  genuine  gratitude,  as 
among  the  unfortunate  beings  here  confined. 

"  D.  W.  Brown,  Warden:' 


RECOMMITMENTS  AND  REFORMATORY  EFFECTS. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Prison,  it  appears 
that 

*'  The  past  year  has  increased  the  discharged  convict  account,  as 
many  that  have  been  pardoned  were  sent  here  for  a  long  sentence  or 
for  life  ;  they  had  to  be  fitted  out  entirely  with  new  clothing,  as  the 
clothes  worn  in  had  become  worthless;  and  I  think  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  state  to  send  them  out  looking  well  dressed  and  com- 
fortable, that  they  may  not  be  avoided  by  the  world,  and  be  obliged  to 
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return  to  their  old  habits  for  a  livelihood  ;  for  1  think  ttiat  most  of 
the  convicts  from  this  Prison  the  past  season  have  gone  wilh  a 
determinatif»n  to  get  an  honest  living*  In  most  of  the  hirf^^c  cities 
there  are  societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  dis- 
charged convbt,  and  employment  found  for  him  ;  bm  here  there  are 
no  such  frit?nds  for  him  to  look  to,  and  it  has  been  my  aim,  togellier 
with  the  aid  of  the  inspectors,  1o  find  employment  for  all  tlioae  thai 
have  no  homes  to  go  to^  and  1  am  happy  to  say,  that  as  far  as  I  have 
heard,  thoy  are  all  doing  welE,  with  two  exceptions.'* 

The  chaplain  saysj  "  I  can  but  iiidalge  the  hope  that  sorae 
of  them  are  thoroughly  reformed  " 

The  New  HannpBhire  Report  (pp.  15  and  16)  for  this  year 
furnishes  encouragement  on  this  subject* 

"  There  appears  a  remarkable  degree  of  quiet  and  contentment 
among  tlio  convicts^,  and  the  year  has  been  one  of  much  peace.  The 
happy  inflncnce  of  religioHs  impressions  is  seen  in  the  case  of  several 
who  were  formerly  very  tronblessome  and  turbulent,  but  who  are  now 
kind  and  peaceable. 

"  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  lost  legislature,  I  have 
undertaken  to  find  home  and  employment  for  the  discharged  convicts. 
Some  few  had  homes,  though  most  wore  dostitulc,  I  am  happy  !o 
say,  not  a  man  has  gone  from  «s  wiihont  the  olTer  of  work  and  fair 
wages,  with  the  exception  of  one  idiotic  man,  A  large  proportion  of 
those  who  have  gone  from  us  the  pa-sl  year  are  doing  we!t  and  con- 
ducting reputably  J  several  of  them  maintain  a  good  Christian  eharac* 
ler.  It  would  he  unreasonable  to  e.tpect  thai  all  stiould  he  industri- 
ous and  moml.  A  few  are  idle,  and  two  or  three  have  gone  hack  to 
habits  of  dissipation.  I  do  not  know  thai  any  have  been  guilty  of 
criminal  conduct.  We  think  no  Prison  in  this  or  any  other  country 
has  more  fully  answered  the  designs  of  such  institutions  J' 

The  Vertnoni  Report  furnishes  nothing. 

The  Ma&ii^achusettg  State  Prison  Report  {p»  31)  says, — 

"  Of  the  169  received  the  past  year,  18  are  recommitments,  us 
follows:  16  are  second  comers,  1  is  a  ihird  comer,  1  is  a  fourth 
comer. 

**  Of  the  472  convicts  in  Prison  at  the  present  time,  67  are  recom* 
mil  men  ts,  as  follows :  47  are  second  comers,  12  are  third  comers, 
7  are  fourth  comers,  1  is  a  sixth  comer/'' 

The  Rhode  Island  Report  furnishes  nothing  in  regard  to 
recommitments  and  reformatory  efiects,  but  mentions  with 
commendation  the  gratuitous  labors  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Douglassj  Tor  the  moral  and  religious  instruetion  of 
the  prisoners* 

The  Connecticut  Report  furnishes  the  following  testimony 
from  the  chaplain  :  — 

^^ReiigiQUs  CondUion. — The  good  order  of  the  convicts,  and  thelj 
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seriousness  under  religious  instruction,  have  been  quite  remarkable 
ever  since  my  connection  with  the  Prison.  We  have  evidently  been 
favored  with  the  'still  small  voice'  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  heard  by 
the  inmate  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  and  under  religious  instruction. 
A  consideniblc  number  have  been  hopefully  converted  to  God  ;  and 
a  genuine  work  of  grace,  as  we  believe,  has  been  gradually  progress- 
ing, though  not  characterized  by  such  rapid  advances  and  outward 
demonstnitions  as  arc  ordinarily  witnessed,  when  the  powerful  aid 
of  social  influence  is,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  brought  to  bear  on  the 
work. 

"  I  have  conducted  an  extensive  correspondence  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  write,  and  have  spent  much  time  in  revising  and  correcting 
letters  that  others  have  written  to  their  friends.  Such  correspond- 
ence is  donbtlcss  highly  important  for  the  comfort  of  the  convicts, 
and  is  also  calculated  to  prevent  much  depression  and  gloom,  and  to 
awaken  and  nurture  within  them  the  desire  and  purpose  of  reform. 
Those  who  neglect  to  visit  their  imprisoned  friends,  or  even  corre- 
spond with  them,  often,  by  such  neglect,  do  the  man  immense  injury. 

'*  During  the  term  embraced  in  this  report,  six  convicts  have  left 
this  Prison  for  their  long  home !  Most  of  these  failed  to  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  regeneration.  With  some,  however,  there  were 
cheering  prospects  for  the  future  world.  I  would  especially  men- 
tion, that  one,  under  a  life  sentence,  became  hopefully  pious,  years 
ago ;  long  gave  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had  been  renewed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  after  long-protracted  sufferings,  it  is  joyfully 
believed,  left  the  enclosures  of  this  Prison  to  dwell  forever  in  the  city 
of  our  God!" 

The  inspectors  of  Prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York  say,  in 
their  fourtli  Report,  (p.  5,)  — 

"  Of  the  658  convicts  received  at  the  several  Prisons  during  the 
past  year,  5(56  males  and  35  females  are  on  their  first  conviction,  39 
males  and  3  females  on  their  second,  14  males  are  on  their  third, 
and  1  male  on  his  fourth,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  eleven  recom- 
mitments in  the  whole  number,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
the  average  of  the  recommitments  being  only  1  in  12  of  all  received  ; 
and  of  these  we  do  not  find  a  single  case  where  the  convict  had  re- 
ceived the  clemency  of  the  executive." 

The  Albany  County  Penitentiary  Report  furnishes  encour- 
agement in  the  department  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
and  reformatory  effects,  (p.  42.) 

"  The  divinely -appointed  instnimcntality  for  the  enlightenment  and 
reformation  of  every  grade  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ;  and 
must  be  our  chief  reliance  here, 

"  Of  the  deportment  of  the  prisoners  during  the  hour  of  public 
service,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  remark  that  it  is  always  respectful ; 
and  as  a  congregation,  they  seem  attentive  and  interested. 

"  And  they  often  refer  to  the  opportunities  with  which  they  are 
favored  with  feelings  of  apparent  gratitude,  while  they  lament  their 
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former  mUimprovement  of  them.  And  ihough  all  the  good  rosolu- 
lions  formed  wiihin  these  walls  be  not  kept,  yd  some  are  enabled  to 
maintain  wiih  integrity  their  purpose,  and  by  a  course  of  well  doing 
have  regained  their  forfeited  enjoyments/^ 


COMMON  EDUCATION  IN  PENITENTlAItlES. 

The  Maine  State  Prison  Report  (p.  4)  says, — 

**"  Most  of  the  convicts,  when  committed  to  Prison,  are  I'ery  desirous 
to  learn,  nnd  by  their  attention  and  application  amply  reward  the 
philanthropic  efforts  put  forth  hy  the  officers  for  their  improvemenL 
They  have  sympathies  which  need  to  be  cherished,  intellects  which 
need  to  be  trained,  hearts  which  need  to  be  cultivated.'^* 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison 
says,  (p.  15,)  — 

"  There  are,  every  year,  more  or  less  committed  who  are  unahle  to 
read  at  all,  or  not  so  as  to  profit,  and  particular  pains  are  taken  that 
no  one  shall  go  from  us  without  being  able  to  read  the  Bible,  There 
has  been  considerable  improvemenl  made  by  many  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, &c.,  and  nearly  all  ore  fond  of  books.  Each  Sabbath  an  ex- 
change is  made,  and  books  suited  to  ihe  wants  of  each  prisoner  leA 
for  his  perusal  during  the  week." 

The  Vermont  Report  on  the  State  Prison,  we  believe,  fur- 
nishes nothing  on  the  subject  of  common  education  in 
Prison. 

On  this  subject  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison  at  Charles- 
town  says,  in  the  Report  for  1851-52,  (p*  44,)  — 

"  A  similar  arrangement  to  the  one  adopted  last  year  will  probably 
be  made,  by  which  those  convicts  who  cannot  read,  or  who  do  not 
know  their  alphabet,  will  receive  such  instruction  as  they  may  re- 
quire; and  to  those  who  can  only  read  in  easy  reading  lessons  assist- 
ance will  be  rendered,  witli  the  hope  of  improving  ihem  in  this  impor- 
tant and  highly- interesting  attainment.^* 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  we  believe,  furnishes 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  common  education.  The  chaplains 
perform  their  labors  gratuitously,  but  there  are  no  common 
school  teachers  provided  by  law,  at*  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  the  law  of  1847,  which  provides  common  school 
teachers  in  each  of  its  Btate  Prisons — a  provision  of  law 
which  will  unquestionably  be  incorporated,  within  a  few 
years,  in  the  statute  book  of  every  state  where  there  is  a 
Penitejitiary, 

The  Coianecticut  State  Prison  furnbhes  evidence  on  this 
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most  important  and  comparatively  new  branch  of  Prison  dis- 
cipline, (p.  35.) 

"  During  this  period,  —  i.  e.,  from  May,  1850,  to  April  1,  1851,  — 
three  individuals  have  been  committed  who  were  unable  to  read. 
These,  with  a  larger  number  in  the  same  condition  previously  re- 
ceived, have  occupied  a  portion  of  my  time  and  efforts,  and  have 
made  encouraging  improvement. 

"  In  learning  to  write,  a  considerable  number  have  made  very 
laudable  proficiency,  considering  their  very  limited  accommodations. 
Without  tables,  paper,  pens,  or  ink,  they  have  used  common  slates, 
and  pencils  inserted  in  holders  and  sharpened  to  a  point.  These  they 
have  been  instructed  to  hold  as  they  would  pens ;  and  by  writing 
with  ruled  lines  on  their  slates,  many  have  acquired  a  very  fair  hand. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  some  room  should  be  fitted  up,  where,  during 
the  winter  evenings,  a  select  number  might  receive  instruction  for  an 
hour  or  two,  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  A  large  number  have 
been  instructed  in  arithmetic,  and  have  generally  made  very  gratify- 
ing advances." 

To  the  State  of  New  York  belong  the  honor  of  taking  the 
lead  in  this  branch  of  Prison  Discipline,  viz.,  "  Common  Edu- 
cation IN  State  Prisons."  It  was  introduced  and  incor- 
porated into  the  laws  of  the  state  in  1847,  and  immediately 
carried  into  effect  by  the  appointment  and  support  of  com- 
mon school  teachers,  proportionate  in  number  to  the  size  of 
the  Prison,  and  the  number  likely  to  be  found  there  unable 
to  read ;  and  the  testimony  is  most  gratifying  and  instructive 
in  favor  of  this  good  design. 

The  three  inspectors  elected  by  the  people,  whose  duty  it 
is  made  by  law  to  inspect  all  the  Penitentiaries  or  State 
Prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York,  ^ay,  in  their  Report  of 
1852,  (pp.  24,  25,)  — 

"  The  system  of  instruction  adopted  under  the  laws  of  1^47  has 
been  continued,  at  all  the  Prisons,  by  competent  teachers,  who  are 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  several  chaplains,  and  whose 
labors  have  been  attended  with  considerable  advantage  to  many  of 
the  convicts  individually,  and  have  imparted  a  reforming  influence  to 
all.  The  reports  of  the  chaplains,  and  the  accompanying  communica- 
tions of  the  teacher,  detail  particularly  the  advancement  made  in  this 
department,  and  give  us  the  renewed  assurance  that  important  bene- 
fits are  resulting  to  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  the  convicts  by 
the  institution  of  schools  among  them.  Those  re|)orts  also  contain 
suggestions  worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  would  respectfully  refer 
them  to  your  inspection." 

The  chaplain  at  Auburn,  to  whom  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  school  teachers  to  report,  says,  (p.  106,)  — 

"  The  school  is  as  well  sustained  as  can  be  under  the  circumstances : 
as  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  go  from  cell  to  cell,  as  their  time  is 
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Umited^  they  can  spend  but  a  few  moments  with  each  man  :  slill  they 
are  much  inlerealed  with  their  work,  and  pursue  it  punctually  and 
faithfully  t  their  report,  which  is  appended ^  will  show  lite  state  of  the 
school.'^ 

Again  :  the  common  school  teachers  the  in  selves  say> — 

"  In  going  from  celt  to  cell,  each  teacher  can  instruct  thirty  to 
thirty- five  in  an  evening*  That  we  may  reach  as  many  as  possible i 
we  take  about  double  this  number,  and  then  teach  each  half  on  alter* 
nate  evenings, 

"  The  whole  number  tmij;ht  by  us  since  December,  1850,  is  226.  We 
have  now  under  tuition  147;  whole  number  taught  in  rending,  165; 
writing,  82;  arithmetic,  73.  Of  these  there  were  who  did  not  know 
the  nlphfibetj  48  ;  knew  the  alphabet  and  could  read  a  little,  97 ; 
number  of  those  who  could  not  write,  76 ;  who  know  nothing  of 
written  arithmetic,  126,  Respectfully, 

"Thomas  Condon,  (  ^^.^^^^^r 
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•*  John  S.  Bkistol. 
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Again :  testimony  is  presented  from  both  the  Male  and 
Female  Prisons  at  Sing  Sing- 

"The  tcQchers  continue  in  the  regular  discharge  of  their  duties,  to 
the  profit  of  their  pupils.  In  the  female  department  there  are  34 
under  the  instruction  of  the  preceptress  ;  of  these,  7  have  just  learned 
the  alphabet,  the  rest  are  learning  to  spell  and  read,  and  S'i  are  taking 
lessons  in  writing.  The  female  convicts  enjoy  tho  advantage  of 
being  able  to  assemble  together^  and  can  therefore  be  taught  in 
classes.'* 

And  again  from  the  same  official  legislative  document,  it 

13  stated  that 

^^  Mrs,  Harriet  Spencer,  the  teacher  employed  by  you,  has  faith- 
fully performed  her  dut}^  and  under  her  instruction,  many,  who  came 
here  ignorant  of  letters,  are  now  able  to  read  with  facility ;  others  are 
learning  to  write,  and  are  devoting  their  hours  of  study  to  these 
primary  branches.  The  institution  of  a  school  among  these  women 
produces  a  beneficial  influence  upon  their  conduct ;  and  were  there  no 
advantages  to  result  from  it  in  the  improvement  of  their  morals  when 
ibey  leave  the  Prison,  the  benefit  which  it  exerts  here  more  than 
compensates  for  the  trouble  and  expense,*' 


ON  LIGHTIKO  THE  HATXS  OR  AREAS.  SO  THAT  THE  PBISON- 
EUS  CAN  READ  EVENINGS 

This  is  done  thoroughly  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  l^rison  for  1851,  it 

is  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  as  follows  ;^ 

'*  It  b  desirable  that  the  Prison  ball  should  be  so  lighted  that  the 
convicts  may  be  able  to  spend  the  fore  part  of  die  long  winter  even* 
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ings  in  reading,  and  not  be  doomed,  for  full  one  half  of  the  year,  to 
waste  the  greater  part  of  their  leisure  hours  in  the  gloomy  dark- 
ness and  solitude  of  the  cell." 

The  language  of  the  chaplains  and  teachers  at  Auburn 
and  Sing  Sing  unite,  all  of  them,  in  the  language  of  one. 

"  I  would  solicit  the  attention  of  your  honorable  board  —  it  has 
often  been  done  by  my  predecessor  —  to  the  very  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  wings,  where  the  convicts  are  confined  at  night,  are 
liglitcd.  I  can  say  with  him,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
confining  700  or  800  men  in  almost  total  darkness,  and  consequently 
in  idleness,  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  as  at  present  No  good 
can  possibly  be  accomplished  by  it,  while  the  result  must  be  evil.  In 
fact,  the  direct  result  must  be  to  debase  and  brutify  the  whole  man, 
and  fit  him  for  continual  confinement  in  inner  darkness  on  the  earth, 
and  in  outer  darkness  in  eternity." 

"  We  are  often  compelled  to  leave  to  the  darkness  of  their  cells, 
and  the  still  gloomier  darkness  of  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  mind, 
many  young  men,  who  might,  if  kept  employed  in  seeking  useful 
knowledge,  be  yet  awakened  to  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  reform. 
When  such  solicit  our  aid,  or  beg  for  a  light  by  which  to  read,  we 
often  wish  an  additional  teacher  to  help  us  practically  proclaim  to  the 
outcast  the  mercy  of  that  society  he  has  abused  ;  and  still  oftener  are 
we  led  to  hope  the  day  not  far  distant,  when,  through  the  long  winter 
evenings,  every  cell  shall  be  so  lighted  that  all  may  read." 

*■*•  I  would  in  this  connection  suggest  the  importance  of  lighting  up 
the  halls  during  the  short  days,  so  as  to  enable  the  convicts  to  read  at 
least  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening.  For  about  five  months, 
when  ihcy  are  locked  up  from  13  to  15  hours  and  over,  they  are  not 
able  to  read  at  all  in  their  cells,  except  about  50,  whose  position  is 
near  the  lamps.  A  few  hours  for  reading  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves,  and  would  tend  to 
induce  in  all  more  improving,  or  at  least  more  innocent,  thoughts." 

ON  SABBATH  SCHOOLS  IN  PENITENTIARIES. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Prison  says, — 

"  The  warden,  with  the  other  ofTiccrs  of  the  Prison,  takes  a  very 
commendable  interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  convicts,  which  renders  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  more  easy, 
agreeable,  and  eflicient.  A  Sabbath  school  will  soon  be  formed, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  forward  the  reformation  of  the  convicts." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison 
notices  the  Prison  Sabbath  school  as  follows :  — 

"  We  have,  for  the  most  of  the  year,  continued  our  Sabbath  school, 
which  has  increased  in  the  number  of  attendants  and  in  interest. 
About  60  of  the  convicts  voluntarily  attend  with  much  regularity. 
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We  are  still  ass i sled  by  young  gentlemen  of  the  Methodist  Biblical 
InsiiUHc,  to  whom  we  are  under  great  obligations  for  their  faithful 
labors.  Many  of  the  convicts  are  tnaking  good  improvement  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  much  may  be  hoped  from  its  influence  on 
their  heart  and  life.^' 

The  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Vermont  State  Prison  says 
nothing  of  a  Sabbath  school. 

The  Massachnsetts  State  Prison  Report  thus  notices  the 
Prison  Sabbath  school :  — 

"  The  Sabbath  school,  organized  qjid  conducted  as  detailed  in  the 
last  report  from  this  department,  was  kept  in  operation,  and  with  grat- 
ifying success,  until  the  1st  of  June,  the  customary  time  of  its  dis- 
coutintiance ;  and  owing  to  the  fact  thai  iho  new  chapel  will  not  be 
ready  for  occupancy  during  tho  present  season,  it  is  purposed  to 
organize  and  conduct  the  school  on  the  same  genera!  plan-,  until  the 
new  chapel  shall  be  in  readiness,  bringing  into  it  the  more  ignorant 
of  our  number^  who  seem  to  have  the  first  claim  to  its  advantages  and 
instructions." 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Prison  has  no  Sabbath  school, 
although  Dr,  A.  Wood  and  Rev*  Mr.  Douglass  gratuitously 
preach  to  them  and  give  them  religiouB  instruction* 

The  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  has  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  Sabbath  school:  — 

"On  Sabbath  mornings,  I  have  attended,  in  the  chapel,  the  Sab- 
bath school,  of  three  classes  and  between  30  and  40  scholars,  and 
have  been  aided  in  the  teaching  by  the  warden  and  a  subordinate 
officer:  good  order  and  good  proficiency  have  characterized  this 
school*" 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Auburn 

Prison  it  is  said,  — 

*'  The  young  gentlemen  of  the  Theological  Seminary  still  devote 
themselves  with  unabated  zeal  and  perseverance  to  the  Sabbath 
school,  '  having  respect  to  that  recompense  of  reward  *  beyond  the 
gmve*  The  Sabbath  school  is  under  my  supervision,  and  in  my 
visits  there,  I  notice  that  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  familiarly  and 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  mmd  and  the  conscience,  which  must, 
through  God^s  blessing,  tell  upon  their  subsequent  lives  and  in 
eternity." 

Of  the  Sabbath  school  in  the  Female  Prison  at  Sing  Sing, 
there  is  testimony  to  thta  effect  from  the  matron  :  — 

"^  Our  Sunday  school  has  l>een  continued  with  evident  advantage 
to  many  who  have  taken  part  in  its  exercises :  aided  by  the  ladiefe 
associated  with  me  in  the  management  of  ibe  Prison,  1  have  been 
enabled  to  include  all  the  convicts  in  the  various  classes ;  and  in  bear- 
ing the  lesaiins,  and  in  giving  the  necessary  explanations,  our  Sabbath 
mornings  are  spent  in  an  interesting  and  useful  manner." 
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I 

I  ON  RELIGIOUS   SERVICES  IN  PENITENTIARIES  AND   COUNTY 

PRISONS. 

I 

I  Religious  services  are  rendered,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  usu- 

j  al  form  of  public  worship  in  churches  and  chapels,  in  nearly 

j  all  the  State  Prisons  in  the  United  States.    This  is,  however, 

I  far  from  being  true  of  the  County  Prisons. 

:  A  late  law  of  Massachusetts  makes  provision  for  similar 

services  in  the  County  Prison,  and  authorizes  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  County  Commission- 
ers of  the  diflerent  counties,  to  supply  and  pay  for  the  same. 
To  some  extent  this  wholesome  and  important  provision  of 
law  has  been  carried  into  effect,  —  as  in  Dedham,  Worcester, 
and  Berkshire,  —  and  so  far  approves  itself  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  as  to  promise  extended  adoption. 

In  the  New  County  Prison  in  Albany,  where  as  good  pro- 
vision is  made  as  in  any  State  Prison  in  America,  there  are 
found  sentiments  alike  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
government  of  the  institution.     It  is  there  stated  that 

*'*'  It  will  be  found,  and  far  more  generally  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  to  their  lot  it  has  fallen  to  conflict  with  more  than  ordinary 
trials,  and  that  they  have  shared  in  no  small  degree  the  withering 
frowns  so  ready  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  erring. 

"  The  hard  hand  of  poverty  has  pressed  heavily  upon  some  ;  disap- 
pointments and  losses  have  been  scattered  along  the  gloomy  pathway 
of  others ;  or  unhappy  connections  have  vexed  and  made  miserable 
their  lives;  or,  penidventurc,  their  bitter  cup  has  flowed  with  suffer- 
ings produced  by  the  hand  of  treachery  and  fraud.  To  none  of  these 
things  are  they  altogether  strangers ;  but  must  at  least  be  reckoned 
the  common  partners  with  others  in  all  the  evils  which  haunt  society. 

"  Hoiicc  it  can  hardly  excite  our  wonder  that  scores  of  them 
should,  at  length,  become  the  victims  of  revengeful  passion,  of  appe- 
tite, and  lusts.  To  these  strong  temptations  tliey  have  yielded,  and 
are  fallen.  And  to  the  sad  experience  of  a  few  of  their  number  have 
been  added  all  the  calamities  of  orphanage  ;  and  with  no  kind  hand 
to  guide  their  youth,  what  else  could  they  do  but  wander  in  every 
dark  way  of  falsehood  and  sin  ? 

"  It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  on  no  just  grounds  can  we 
withhold  from  these  unfortunate  men  the  natural  sympathies  of  human- 
ity. He  who  possesses  this  noblest  faculty  of  the  soul  will  never 
deny  their  claim  to  liis  pity,  though  it  be  mingled  with  grief  for 
their  folly.  No ;  you  must  allow  the  bearing  of  these  unforeseen 
incidents,  numerous  as  their  days,  while  you  place  to  their  account 
faults  and  crime  ;  and  while  conscience  is  left  to  perform  its  crimi- 
nations, you  must  be  willing  to  admit  the  blame  that  lies  beyond 
its  reproaches. 

^^  But  rightly  to  adjust  these  things,  and  strike  the  proper  balance, 
is  a  difRcult  task,  and  one  of  fearful  responsibility,  —  requiring  a 
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knowledge  of  the  natural  propensities  of  the  mind  and  hen  it.  Thus 
only  one  course  is  to  be  pursued,  in  dealing  with  individuals  of  this 
description,  if  you  would  secure  any  permanently-useful  results;  one 
needs  an  intimate  acquainlance  with  the  philosophy  of  human  actions- 
"  And  he  nriust  have  patience,  loo^  and  take  hy  the  hand  the  stupid, 
the  ignorant j  and  the  wicked,  and  lead  them  gently  back  to  their  first 
missteps,  and  point  out  to  them  plainly  the  relations  men  sustain  to 
one  another,  and  show,  if  passible,  the  obligations  of  each  to  hia 
neighbor,  growing  out  of  their  mutual  dependences  and  wants." 


ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVE  INPUSTBT  IN  PENITEN- 
Tl ABIES.  HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION,  COUNTY  PBISOHS,  AND 
BOUSES  OF  REFUGK 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  productive  industry  of 
a  small  number  of  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States  has 
exceeded  in  amount  $325^000  during  the  la^t  year. 

There  are  several  Houses  of  Correction  in  Massachusetts, 
viz. :  at  South  Boston,  East  Cambridge,  Dedham,  Worces- 
ter, Springfield  J  and  Berkshire,  where  the  apparent  industry  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  Btate  Prison ;  but  there  are  no 
printed  public  documents  from  which  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  proceeds  of  labor  are  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  indus- 
try, la  many  respects  it  seems  very  important  that  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  such  an  establishment  as  the  House  of 
Correction  at  South  Boston,  under  Captain  Robbins,  which 
has  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  reformed  and  improved  Prisons* 
for  twenty  years,  should  show  the  honorable  proceeds  of  its 
industry ;  but  it  does  not,  although  a  very  critical  observation 
of  the  constancy  and  amount  of  labor  would  hardly  place  it 
lower  than  the  first  rank  of  Penitentiaries  most  remarkable 
for  productive  indnstry. 

The  New  County  Penitentiary  in  Albany,  New  York,  has 
accomplijshed  in  the  third  year,  —  which  is  the  last  of  its  his- 
tory, —  more  remarkably,  we  believe,  than  has  ever  been  done 
before,  with  the  same  class  of  prisoners,  on  so  short  sentencesi 
favorable  pecuniary  results* 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  —  mostly  vagabonds,  va* 
grants,  drunkards,  and  harlots  —  of  that  great  thoroughfare, 
Albany,  New  York,  amounting  to  774  in  number,  have  been 
committed  to  the  Penitentiary  (well  may  it  be  called  a 
bettering  house)  for  the  comparatively  short  period  of  three 
months;  and  there,  under  a  system  whose  beautiful,  mild, 
and  Christian  influence,  in  its  varied  features  of  simplici- 
ty, hag  been  often  exhibited,  have  these  almost  lost  and 
hopt'lrss  beings  been  so  employed  as  to  pay  all  expenses  by 
their  own  industry^  and  leave  a  surplus  of  |1013. 
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EARNINGS  ABOVE  EXPENSES  OF  SEVERAL  AMERICAN  FEHI- 
TENTIARIES  IN  1851,  AND  FOR  A  SERIES  OF  TEARS. 

The  earnings  above  expenses  in  9  American  Penitentia- 
ries, last  year,  were  upwards  of  $70,000 ;  the  earnings  of  15 
Penitentiaries  amounted  altogether  to  $325,000;  while  in 
the  New  Penitentiary  in  Connecticut  the  aggregate  of  earn- 
ings for  a  series  of  years,  above  expenses,  have  amounted  to 
$93,043  24. 

Statement  of  Profits  of  the  Prison  since  1832. 

Total  amountofprofit,froin  Sept.  5,1832,  to  March  31, 1833,82002  70 
"  •'      for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1834,  3990  09 

March  31,  1835,  5268  83 
March  31,  1836,  6505  49 
March  31,  1837,  7438  94 
March  31,  1838,  5015  02 
March  31,  1839,  3060  28 
March  31,  1840,  4511  19 
March  31,  1841,  8282  90 
March  31,  1842,  8065  29 
March  31,  1843,  6069  25 
March  31,  1844,  6808  92 
March  31,  1845,  8301  93 
March  31,  1846.  7029  90 
March  31,  1847,  3472  12 
March  31,  1848,  1508  64 
March  31,  1849,  2209  81 
March  31,  1850,   1832  74 

Total  amount  of  profits  for  the  4  months  ending 

July  3,  1850,  $442  16 

Total  amount  of  profits  for  the  8  months  ending 

March  31,  1851,  1227  04 

Total  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1851,  1669  20 

Total  amount  of  profits  since  1832, 893,043  24 

This  is  probably  the  most  successful  result  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time,  and  with  so  little  variation  and  fluctuation, 
ever  presented  from  any  Prison  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
in  the  world ;  although  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  earned  above 
expenses,  last  year,  more  than  $13,000. 

EVILS  OF  REMOVING  THE  PRINCIPAT.  OFFICERS  OF  STATE 
PRISONS  AND  PENITENTIARIES,  WITH  EVERY  CHANGE  OF 
POLITICS. 

From  two  valuable  public  and  lemslative  documents  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  we  make  the  following  extracts  on  this 
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important  Bubjeet  They  show,  in  an  impressive  manner, 
the  results  of  a  large  experience: — 

*^  One  very  great  miaehief  and  serious  evil  now  existing  is 
to  be  found  in  the  frequent  changes  of  officers*  To  beeome 
a  good  officer  requires  much  more  knowledge  and  experience 
than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  it  is  a  long  time  after  a  new 
officer  enters  upon  his  duty,  before  he  becomes,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  fully  competent  to  dis- 
charge it  It  is  not  like  a  man's  driving  a  herd  of  oxen,  or 
working  a  piece  of  machinery  the  whole  mechanism  of  which 
he  can  learn  in  a  short  time.  But  it  is  controlling  the  minds 
of  men,  no  two  of  which  are  alike ;  it  is  curbing  their  tcm* 
perSj  whose  manifestations  are  infinitely  vanous ;  it  is  direct- 
ing their  motives,  which  are  as  diverse  as  their  personal  ap* 
pearance  or  physical  conformation.  And  it  requires  an  inti- 
mate knowledge,  if  not  of  human  nature  at  large,  at  least  of 
the  habits,  tempers,  and  dispositions  of  the  men  immediately 
under  their  charge. 

"  Besides,  the  prisoners  are  generally  men  whose  faculties 
have  been  sharpened  by  their  previous  vicious  career,  and 
they  resort  to  numberless  devices  to  evade  the  laws  of  the 
Prison  and  deceive  their  keepers.  And  this  can  be  counter* 
acted  only  by  superior  acuteness,  or  by  the  advantage  of 
long  experience* 

^*  These  remarks  are  also  true  in  respect  to  the  superior 
officers,  who  have  not  immediate  charge  of  gangs  of  men; 
true  of  the  agent,  because  he  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  those  of  whom  he  makes  his  purchases,  as  well  as  those 
with  whom  he  contracts  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners ;  true 
of  the  warden,  because  of  his  liability  to  imposition,  not  only 
from  the  prisoners,  but  from  his  keepers  and  the  clerks  or 
agents  of  the  contractors;  true  of  the  surgeon,  because  lia- 
ble to  be  imposed  upon  by  feigned  ailments ;  and  true  of  the 
chaplain,  because  he  must  often  meet  pretended  piety  and 
false  professions  of  reformation. 

**  Lfnder  such  eircumstances,  the  most  gifted  man  would 
be  the  better  for  experience,  and  the  less  gifted  would  be 
more  valuable  if  he  had  experience  enough  to  be  fully  awake 
to  all  the  devious  windings  which  fraud  and  cunning  devise 
to  accomplish  their  selfish  purposes. 

"  The  amount  of  compensation  allowed  to  the  officer?  is  so 
small  that  a  high  order  of  talent  cannot  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  state.  We  cannot  expect  all  the  virtues  in 
the  world  for  $1  37  a  day,  and  we  must  therefore  rely  upon 
experience  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

**  This  consideration,  so  evidently  the  dictate  of  good  sense, 
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seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked  in  the  government  of  our 
Prisons,  and  chane;es  occur  among  the  officers,  from  whim, 
caprice,  or  political  motives,  with  a  frequency  that  is  utterly 
subversive  of  good  government,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements :  — 

Auburn  Pbison.  —  Statement  of  Appointment  of  Agents  since  1835 
to  the  present  Time^  1851. 

Jlgenta*  JVbm«.  When  appotnUd,  Term  pf  Senriu. 

Levi  Lewis, April  7,  1834, 2  years,  2  months. 

John  Garrow May  30,  1836, 2  " 

Elam  Lynds, April  25,  1838,    ....   1  " 

Noyes  Palmer,  ....  May  9, 1839, 1  ** 

Robert  Cook, April  20,  1840,    ....  1  month. 

Henry  Polhemus,  .  .  .  May  14,  1840, 3  «« 

John  Beardsley, ....  March  15,  1843,  ....  2  " 

Russel  Chappel,   .  .  .  May  27,  1845, 3  " 

Abram  Gridley,  ....  January  5,  1848,  ....  1  " 

Henry  Underwood, .  .  January  6,  1849,  ....  1  " 

Benj.  Ash  by, January  9,  1850,     ...  1  " 

Charles  W.  Pomeroy, .  January  18,  1851.    .  .  . 
12  in  18  years, ....  Average  1^  years. 

Auburn  Pbison.  —  Stdtement  of  Appointment  of  Keepers  or  Wardens 
since  1840  to  the  present  Time^  1850. — Previous  to  1840,  the  two 
offices  of  agent  and  keeper  toere  vested  in  one  office, 

Abm«.  When  i^pointed.  T^nm  ^  Ssroict 

Robert  Cook, May  14,  1840, 3  years. 

W.  F.  Doubleday,   .  .  March  16,  1843, 2 

Hiram  Rathbun,    .  .  .  May  27,  1845, 1 

David  Foot, March  15,  1846, 2 

Edward  L.  Porter,  .  .  January  5,  1848, 1 

James  E.  Tyler,  .  .  .  January  9,  1849, 2 

Wm.  Sunderlin, ....  January  18,  1851. 
7  in  12  years,    ....  Average  1^  years. 

"  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  how  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  state  are  such  frequent  changes.  The  opinion, 
we  fear,  is  too  prevalent,  that  any  person  is  good  enough  for 
a  Prison  officer,  provided  his  politics  are  right  Nothing  but 
the  apathy  of  the  public  in  relation  to  Prison  matters  has  so 
long  permitted  this  evil  to  prevail."  —  Report  of  Select  Com* 
mitiee  of  1851,  pp.  5-7. 

TERMS  OF   OFFICE. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prisons,  elected  by  vote  of  the 
people,  perfectly  agree  in  opinion  with  the  select  committee 
of  the  legislature  on  this  subject 
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"  The  inftpcctora  beg  leave  to  suggest  an  ampndment  to  the 
statute^  iti  relation  to  the  appointment  of  the  various  officers 
of  the  several  Prisons,  and  the  term  for  which  they  ishall  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  duties  pertaining  thereto.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  the  power  of  appointment  to  these 
offices  is  vested  in  the  inspectors,  w^ith  the  additional  power 
of  removal,  without  restriction  or  control,  and  without  being 
amenable  for  its  exercise  to  any  tribunal  or  authority,  save 
that  of  public  opinion. 

*'  Like  most  other  places  of  public  trust  and  emolument^ 
from  long  custom  anrl  con  Firmed  habit,  these  offices  are 
sought  for  and  demanded,  as  the  reward  of  political  influence 
and  partisan  services,  and  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  held 
is  almost^  if  not  entirely,  dependent  upon  the  fluctuation  and 
changes  of  political  power  in  the  state*  So  long  as  the  law 
regulating  these  appointnicnts  remains  as  at  prei^^eiit,  this 
state  of  things  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  and  the  inspectors 
must  sufTer  an  embarrassment  from  this  Kouree,  until  the 
legislature  shall  provide  some  adequate  relief  by  an  altera* 
tion  of  the  law, 

"The  great  importance  of  every  office  connectjcd  with  our 
Prisons,  and  of  having  proper  and  competent  men  assigned 
to  the  %'arioua  stations,  is  not  in  general  fully  undcr^itood,  and 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the  public  at  large,  who  have 
no  adequate  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  to 
enable  them  to  judge  of  the  capacity  and  quafiiieations  re- 
quired in  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  Those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  and  direction  of  these  institutions  are 
called  upon  to  perform  not  only  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
public  office,  but  they  are  charged  with  the  additional  and 
responj^ible  task  of  controlling,  governing,  correcting,  improv- 
ing, and  elevating  the  erring  men  committed  to  their  care, 
and,  by  their  example  and  the  influence  of  their  own  personal 
character  and  authority,  of  endeavoring  to  prepare  them  for  a 
life  of  industry  and  respectability  when  they  shall  again  enter 
society  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  sentence.  To  dis- 
charge this  duty  acceptably  requires  a  peculiar  adaptation  by 
nature  and  cultivation  which  few  men  possess,  and  in  which 
many  would  uttt^rly  fail,  who  are,  nevertheless,  fully  compe- 
tent to  conduct  any  ordinary  business  or  pursuit  It  requires 
time  and  experience  to  qualify  even  the  most  intelligent  for  a 
proper  performance  of  the  duties  referred  to,  and  it  is  safe  to 
afiirm  that  no  public  employment  in  the  state  demands  more 
Intelligence  and  preparation,  and  a  better  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  men  and  individual  character,  than  the 
warden  of  a  Priaon,  or  a  keeper  in  a  Prison  workshop. 
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"  From  these  considerations,  the  legislature  cannot  fail  to 
porcoivo,  not  only  the  importance  of  making  these  offices 
respectable,  by  adequate  compensation  and  a  fixed  and  defi- 
nite period  of  service,  but  the  great  injury  that  must  inevita- 
bly result  to  the  discipline  of  the  Prisons,  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  convicts,  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
state,  by  the  frequent  changes  which  must  almost  necessarily 
occur,  upon  every  change  of  political  power,  in  the  board 
intrusted  with  their  appointment.  It  not  unfrequently  bap- 
pens,  that  as  soon  as  an  officer  has  become  familiar  with  his 
duties,  lias  learned  the  character,  disposition,  and  capacity  of 
the  several  individuals  under  his  charge,  and  is  just  prepared 
for  usefulness  in  his  place,  the  vicissitudes  of  political  fortune 
send  him  from  his  office,  to  be  succeeded  by  one  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  its  requirements,  and  with  all  his  duties  yet 
to  learn. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  suggest- 
ing a  regulation  which  shall  relieve  the  inspectors  of  embar- 
rassments in  this  behalf,  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  and 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  explain,  while  it,  at  the  same 
time,  shall  secure  the  state,  and  the  officers  and  convicts, 
from  the  evils  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  influence  of 
partisan  politics  in  the  government  and  management  of  our 
penal  institutions. 

"  To  this  end  we  would  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act, 
defining  the  period  during  which  the  several  officers  should 
continue  in  service,  and  providing  for  their  removal  only  in 
cases  of  neglect  of  duty,  incompetency,  or  gross  moral  delin- 
quency in  private  life.  The  exercise  of  this  power  of  removal 
would  be  guarded,  and  restrained  within  appropriate  limits, 
by  requiring  a  careful  investigation  in  every  case  by  the  in- 
spectors, and  a  report  to  the  legislature  of  their  action  there- 
on, together  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded."  — 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons,  pp.  8-10. 
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PART   III. 


NOTICE   OF  STATE   PRISONS. 


MAINE, 
MAINE     STATE     PRISON    AT    TMOMASTON. 

The  number  of  pmonera  in  this  institution  at  the  com- 
mence me  tit  of  the  year  was  75 ;  at  the  close  of  the  year,  87  — 
an  increase  of  12  during  the  year.  Received,  37;  discharged 
on  expiration  of  sentence,  12  j  pardoned,  13. 

They  were  employed  ass  follows:  In  lijnestone  quarry,  12; 
in  shoe  shop,  30;  in  wheelwright  shop,  13 ;  in  smith  shop,  6  ; 
tailors,  3  ;  washers,  2;  basket  making,  4;  Inmpera,  6;  stone- 
cutting,  2;  cooking,  1 ;  joiner,  1 ;  solitary  2 ;  in  punishment, 
1 ;  in  hospital,  L 

The  inspectors  speak  of  the  discipline  and  industry,  in  the 
different  departments  of  labor,  as  mild,  effective,  and  good. 

The  health  and  mortality  are  favorable  —  only  one  sick  in 
the  hospital  at  the  time  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment^ and  no  death  during  the  year 

One  insane  person  has  been  committed  during  the  year, 
and  one  other  reserved  in  Prison  of  the  same  character  The 
warden  recommends  the  removal  of  the  two  insane  prisoners 
to  the  hospital,  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  built  again  from 
the  ruins  of  the  fire.  It  is  not  stated  how  long  the  person 
has  been  insane  who  was  in  Prison  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  he  became  insane,  or  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
insanity.  The  warden  considers  the  State  Prison  a  very 
unfit  place  for  insane  persons,  and  in  this  opinion  he  will  be 
upheld  by  all  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  advica  will  be 
heeded  for  their  removal  to  the  hospital 

Inspection  of  the  Prison.  —  The  governor  has  been  author* 
i^ed,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
the  council  to  visit  the  Prison  three  times,  at  least,  in  each 
year,  thus  giving  to  the  executive  of  the  state  the  same  so* 
pervisory  powers  as  heretofore  exercised  by  a  joint  standing 
committee  of  the  legislature.  This  provision  is  for  purposes 
of  supervision,  in  addition  to  the  standing  board  of  three 
inspectors. 

This  supervisory  power  threatens  to  clash  with  the  powere 
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of  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  the  board  of  inspectors  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  law  be  repealed,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  danger  of  clashing.  The  board  of  inspectors  also  doubt 
whether  the  residence  of  the  board  of  inspectors  should  not 
be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Prison,  and  not  at  dis- 
tances from  it ;  so  that  they  may  be  easily  consulted  by  the 
warden  in  cases  of  difficulty.  The  inspectors  are  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  laws  requiring  the  inspectors  to  reside 
within  six  miles  should  not  have  been  repealed,  and  ought 
now  to  be  reenacted. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Prison  during  the  last  year, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  seem  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  $5000  have  been  expended  on  buildings  and  repairs, 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  council,  to  some 
part  of  which  the  board  of  directors  think  they  should  not 
have  given  their  assent.  The  board  of  inspectors  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  of  $2000  for  completing  the  wall, 
—  and  they  refer  to  the  estimate  of  the  committee  of  coun- 
cil as  a  basis  of  legislative  action,  —  and  an  appropriation  for 
rebuilding  the  dwelling,  guard,  and  watch  house,  which  had 
been  consumed  by  fire.  The  debts  due  the  Prison,  in  the 
hands  of  an  attorney,  the  inspectors  say,  are  more  than  half 
worthless. 

The  earnings  and  expenses,  as  shown  in  the  report,  were 
as  follows,  omitting  cents :  — 

Wheelwright  department,    .  81336  j  Expense  department,      .  81661 

Shoe  shop, 2826  I  Subsistence,      ....     3222 

Blacksmith  shop, ....     1067  1  Fuel  and  light,      ...       673 

Lime  quarry, 1086  1  Clothing, 1041 

Team, 474 


Total  earnings,      .     .     .  86317 

Total  expense,      .     .     .  87273 
Balance  of  expenses  over  earnings, 8955 

The  warden  says  the  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  some  former  years,  because  the 
lime  quarry  was  badly  filled  with  water  all  the  year;  because 
they  were  broken  up  in  their  business  by  a  destructive  fire 
within  the  Prison  enclosure ;  because  nearly  double  the  usual 
number  of  prisoners  was  pardoned,  and  fitted  out,  on  their 
discharge,  with  more  than  usual  care  and  expense,  who  had 
been  in  Prison,  some  of  them,  a  long  time,  and  promised,  by 
their  behavior,  to  do  well,  if  discharged  by  pardon,  in  circum- 
stances favorable  to  their  being  restored  to  society  and  to 
usefulness.  Their  promises,  according  to  the  warden's  state- 
ment, with  the  help  which  the  inspectors  and  warden  afford- 
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ed,  had  enabled  thorn  all  to  do  well,  as  far  as  heard  from, 
with  the  exception  of  two*  These  appear  to  be  good  and 
substantial  reasons  for  more  expense  and  less  income,  as 
shown  by  the  returns. 

The  warden  passes  high  praise  upon  the  convicts  for  their 
behavior  during  the  fire  which  took  place  on  the  22d  of 
December^  which  threatened  their  lives.  The  roof  fell  in 
with  a  crash  just  as  the  last  division  was  removed  from  the 
dormitory  building*  Having  been  safely  rescued  by  the  ofB- 
cerj^  and  the  citizens,  they  labored  faithfully  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  without  any  attempt  to  escape ;  and  afterwards  be- 
haved well,  although  crowded  together  in  narrow  quarterS| 
till  they  could  be  again  restored  to  the  dormitory  buildingi 
During  a  period  of  two  weeks  of  this  confused  and  crowded 
state,  tlie  prisoners  did  not  require  to  be  reproved  ;  so  orderly 
and  good  was  their  behavior,  which  the  warden  attributes  to 
their  good  habits,  established  by  systematic  and  thorough 
discipline* 

The  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners,  the 
warden  says,  in  the  same  connection,  has  been  attended  to  by 
the  Rev,  Edward  Freeman,  chaplain  of  the  Prison,  *^  whose 
unremitting  efforts  to  improve  the  morals  and  promote  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  Uie  convicts  are  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise. 

The  chaplain,  Mn  Freeman,  says,  in  his  report,  that  most 
of  the  convicts  are  deficient  in  the  common  branches  of 
education* 

This  is  unquestionably  a  general  fact  concerning  convicts 
in  State  Prii^ons,  and  they  should  be  regarded  with  compas- 
sion and  pity  while  they  behave  well  in  Prison  ;  they  should 
try  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  submit  cheerfully  to  their  con* 
finement,  obey  their  otficcrs,  support  themselves  and  their 
officers  by  their  constant  and  faithful  labor,  make  many  good 
resolutions  (if,  like  others,  they  do  not  always  keep  them)  to 
live  a  better  life. 

Mr.  Freeman  says,  also,  for  the  most  part  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  that  »Hhis  ignorance  of  law 
is  not  confined  to  foreigners,  but  is  found  among  native  born 
citizens."  John  Howard  always  urged  that  great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  make  those  subject  to  law  acquainted 
with  laws  under  which  they  were  liable  to  anest  and  impris* 
onment 

Mn  Freeman  says,  further,  that  "most  of  the  convicts  are 
very  ignorant  of  moral  law"  The  same  thing  has  been 
shown  by  the  researches  and  inquiries  of  other  cha plains, 
particularly  in  the  Prison  at  Auburn, 
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Mr.  Freeman  adds  the  following  important  remarks: — 

'^  Want  of  early  training  on  the  part  of  parents,  friends,  and 
guardians,  together  with  the  vicious  influences  exerted  upon  them 
by  the  society  in  which  they  have  moved,  has  served  to  form  sinful 
habits  and  practices,  which  in  turn  have  rendered  them  hardened 
and  callous.  Yet  few  of  them  have  become  so  hardened  that  we 
nood  despair  of  their  reformation  by  a  faithful,  constant  applicatioa 
of  the  proper  means.  We  have  two  ser>'ices  at  present  in  the  chapel 
on  every  Sabbath.  They  manifest  much  interest  and  pleasure  in  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary.  1  can  but  indulge  the  hope  that  some  of 
them  are  thoroughly  reformed.  In  consequence  of  the  successful 
discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  what  is 
becoming  in  the  house  of  God  and  in  his  worship,  their  appearance 
would  do  honor  to  any  Christian  assembly.  Some  of  the  convicts 
have  been  allowed  to  practise  singing  during  the  week,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  very  respectable  choir  of  singers,  who  by  their  perform- 
ance add  interest  to  the  chapel  services." 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW   HAMPSHIBE   STATE  PRISON  AT   CONCOSO. 

The  Annual  Report  is  a  neatly-printed  octavo  pamphleti 
good  paper  and  type,  of  16  pages,  containing  the  reports  of 
the  warden,  physician,  and  chaplain. 

On  the  first  two  pages  are  the  pecuniary  accounts,  very 
simply  arranged  and  easily  understood,  showing  a  balance  of 
income  over  expenses  of  $1299  77. 

Earnings  and  Receipts, 

From  visitors, $  351  52 

From  smith  shop, 1315  21 

From  cabinet  shop, 2341  41 

From  shoe  shop, 2663  43 

From  steam  engine, 1  50 

$6673  07 

Disbursements. 

Paid  for  provisions, $1620  02 

*'''       clothing  and  bedding, 126  34 

*'       repairs  and  improvements, ....  305  28 
^'       general  expenses,  including  pay  of 

officers,  fuel,  oil,  &c.,  ....  3321  76 

Amount  of  income  over  expenses,  ....  1299  67 

$6673  07 

On  the  next  two  pages  are  the  statistics  of  the  Prison, 
showing  the  number,  age,  employment,  crime,  sentence, 
nativity,  &c.,  simple  and  comprehensive. 
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Nu  m  be  r  of  con  vie  IS  in  confinement  Jul  jr  1,  1850, 80 

RacGLved  smce, «     .     .     26 

116 

Discharged  by  expimtion  of  sentence, 7 

**  pardon*      ...«*..,...     11 

Died •     . i 

Escaped,  .     .     .     .     > 1 

Total,      * —      20 

Remaining  in  confinement  May  31,  1851,     .     .     -     .     •    95 
Of  whom  92  are  males  and  3  aro  females. 

On  the  7th  page  of  the  report  is  a  comprehensive  table 
exhibiting  the  history  of  the  Prison  frotn  1812  to  1851,  inelu- 
sivef  showing  the  number  in  Prison  each  year,  the  number 
committed,  discharged,  pardoned,  removed  to  asylum,  died, 
and  eacaped*  This  is  a  very  valuable,  concise,  and  com  pre* 
hensive  hbtorical  table*  If  we  were  not  so  crowded  with 
matter,  we  should  deem  it  worthy  of  being  printed  in  this 
Report  entire. 

The  report  of  the  warden,  Mr.  Rufus  Dow,  although  a  doc- 
ument from  one  who  professes  himself  but  little  acquainted 
with  Prison  discipline  from  experience,  is  the  prod  action  of 
good  sense,  humanity^  business  talent,  and  favorable  practi- 
cal resalts. 

The  warden  has  in  view  important  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings, which  will  improve  the  convenience,  supervision,  seen* 
rity  against  escape,  economy  of  management,  and  favorable 
pecuniary  results,  as  well  as  the  health,  comfort,  instruction, 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  institution.  We  hope  he  will 
be  sustained  in  carrying  out  the  following  designs :  — 

"  While  ihe  legislature  fmm  year  to  year  are  making  liberal  pro* 
visions  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  common  schools,  uayluma  for 
the  tinfortuiiale  insane,  and  the  education  of  ibe  deaf  and  dumb,  they 
should  not  overlook  that  other  uii  fortunate  classes  of  individuals 
have  fullen  victims  to  temptation,  and  are  doomed  to  dmg  out  iheir 
acntence  in  this  place.  That  those  here  compelled  to  perform  their 
daily  task  should  hove  comfortable  and  suitable  arrangements  pro* 
vided  them  m  alike  dictated  by  himianity  and  interest*  Great  im- 
provements conUl  he  made  in  the  workshops,  as  well  for  the  pecunia- 
ry advantage  of  the  state  as  for  the  comfort  of  the  convict.  The 
shops  are  hadly  arnmged.  The  shoe  shop  is  40  feet  in  length  by  30 
feel  in  width,  and  now  contains  39  men,  including  overseer  and  con- 
tractor. The  crowding  together  so  many  prisoners  in  so  narrow  a 
space  necessarily  renders  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  discipline 
very  much  more  difficult.     The  close  proximitv  of  convicts  readers* 
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it  impossible  to  prevent  opportunities  for  conversation  and  other 
means  of  communication,  whereby  they  successfully  form  and  |>erfeel 
plots  against  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Prison.  The  imperfect 
ventilation  of  this  shop  adds  much  to  its  discomfort,  as  also  do  the 
obstructions  to  the  free  passage  of  the  light,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  Prison  walls,  and  its  location  upon  the  ground  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. A  shop  for  this  branch  of  business  should  be  located  on  the 
second  floor. 

"  The  cabinet  shop,  having  the  advantage  of  skylight,  does  not  suffer 
so  much  from  the  inconvenience  of  being  badly  lighted,  but  it  lacks 
room  for  machinery  and  work  benches,  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  cannot  be  so  advantageously  employed  as  it 
otherwise  might  be.  This  shop  might  be  enlarged  to  the  required 
sizd,  by  taking  into  it  the  shoe  shop,  whenever  a  more  suitable  place 
shall  he  provided  for  carrying  on  that  branch  of  business. 

"  The  smith  shop  affords  better  accommodations  for  the  number  of 
hands  now  employed  in  it.  The  disadvantages  are,  that  in  cloudy 
weather  it  is  oftentimes  too  dark  to  admit  of  working  to  advantage. 
An  additional  forge  is  very  much  needed,  and  a  room,  in  which  to 
admit  visitors,  should  bo  built  this  season.  The  old  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  as  a  pack  room  for  the  cabinet  shop,  and  the 
other  as  a  wash  house  and  tailor  shop,  are  in  a  ruinous  condition,  not 
worth  repairing,  and  universally  admitted  to  be  a  disgrace  to  our 
state.  The  watch  boxes  and  fences  upon  the  walls  are  also  in  a 
ruinous  and  dilapidated  condition ;  a  thorough  repair  is  very  much 
needed. 

^^  The  Prison  and  house  occupied  by  the  warden  are  in  a  bad  state 
of  repair,  requiring  an  increasing  consumption  of  fuel,  which  might 
be  materially  reduced,  while  at  the  same  lime,  by  judicious  alter- 
ations, many  other  inconveniences,  particularly  in  the  location  of  the 
cooking  department,  might  be  remedied.  Some  dilTerent  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  female  convicts  are  most  urgently  demand- 
ed. They  are  now  kept  in  the  house  with  the  family,  and  while  this 
is  the  case  their  safe  custody  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  There 
should  be  some  arrangements  whereby  they  can  be  confined  within 
the  Prison  walls,  and  subjected  to  the  8U|)ervision  and  control  of  a 
matron.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  it  must  be  the  occasion  of 
much  annoyance,  as  well  as  anxiety,  to  be  compelled  to  take  into  the 
family  and  at  the  table  these  persons  whom  the  public  have  deemed 
unfit  to  be  at  large." 

Should  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  sustain  and  carry  out 
these  views  of  the  warden,  in  regard  to  the  alterations  and 
improvement  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  it  would 
fcjoon  become,  under  as  good  management  as  under  the  pres- 
ent warden,  one  of  the  best  State  Prisons  in  the  United 
States. 
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VERMONT. 


VEEMONT    STATE    FBISON. 

The  annual  report  of  thia  institution  for  the  year  ending 
October  10,  1S51,  is  a  neatly-printed  octavo  pamphlet  of  16 
pages*  It  contains  the  reports  of  the  director?,  superintend* 
ent,  and  physician*  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  directors, 
that  a  contract  which  has  been  made  for  the  employment  of 
sixty  convicts  in  this  institution  will  pay  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses, and  that  the  other  ten  convicts,  which  makes  the 
usual  average  number  of  inmates,  will  pay  for  the  repairs 
and  incidental  expenses,  30  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  direct- 
ors, for  three  years  to  come  the  institution  will  be  self- 
supporting* 

The  total  ordinary  expenses  of  the  last  year  were  J7374  40^ 
and  the  income  as  follows  :^ — 

From  fees  of  visitors, *  $  174  37 

Labor  of  convicts  on  contract  accountj     •     ,     «     •     7117  83 
Support  of  United  States  convicts^ 88  60 


Total  income  from  the  above  sourcesj  .    *    •    .  |7380  80 

The  number  of  convicts  at  the  comraencemant  of  the  year 
was  76*  Received  during  the  year,  34;  returned,  1;  dis- 
charged by  expiration  of  sentence,  14;  by  pardon,  5;  died,  1, 
The  number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  9L  White  men,  87; 
white  females,  2;  colored  men,  2* 

The  superintendent  concurs  with  the  directors  in  the  opin* 
ion  that  the  institution  is  now  in  a  condition  to  support  itself 
for  the  next  three  years.  This  must  be  very  welcome  inteJli- 
gence  to  the  people  of  the  state,  as  it  has  been  a  heavy 
draft  upon  the  treasury  in  former  years. 

The  superintendent  complains  tlmt  the  roof  of  the  old 
stone  building  is  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  that  better  hos- 
pital accommodations,  and  a  more  convenient  place  for  fe- 
male convicts,  are  wants  which  remain  unsatisfied* 

The  physician  says  that  the  convicts  have  much  improved 
in  their  appearance,  since  their  occupation  has  been  changed 
from  shoemaking  to  working  upon  scythe  handles;  that  they 
are  now  as  healthy  a  set  of  men  as  will  generally  be  fouud 
in  any  manufactory  whatsoever* 

The  physician  eloaes  his  report  as  follows,  (p*  15:)  — 

*'  It  seems  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  again  on  the  subject  of  a 
hospital.  We  are  still  obliged  to  confine  the  sick  to  their  small  night 
cells,  iti  cases  of  sickness  ;  which,  undoubtedlvt  is  not  as  well  as  they 
are  accommodated  under  similar  circumstances  in  other  hospilnis,     I 
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would  advise  that  some  measures  be  taken  to  get  a  hospital  large 
enough  to  accommodate  ten  patients.  In  case  of  an  epidemic,  such 
as  we  occasionally  have  had,  we  could  not  safely  accommodate  them 
out  of  their  cells." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

MASSACHUSETTS    STATE    PRISON. 

The  documents  relating  to  this  institution  arc  published  in 
a  handsome  octavo  pamphlet  of  56  pages. 

It  contains  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  covering  21  pages; 
a  communication  from  the  city  engineer  of  Boston  of  4  pageSi 
on  the  mode  and  expense  of  conveying  Ck)chituate  water  to 
the  Prison ;  the  report  of  the  warden,  containing  important 
statistics  and  other  matters,  24  pages ;  the  last  report  of  the 
venerable  chaplain,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  previous  to  his  resig- 
nation, —  embracing  most  important  suggestions  and  obser- 
vations of  long  experience, — 4  pages;  and  the  report  of  the 
physician,  which  is  both  brief  and  important;  —  making  alto- 
gether a  pamphlet  of  great  value. 

It  appears  by  the  inspectors'  report,  that  very  extensive 
repairs  and  improvements  were  in  progress,  (expense  more 
than  $100,000,)  to  adapt  the  Prison,  in  its  central  accommo- 
dations, -^  of  kitchen,  guard  room,  chapel,  hospital,  cells,  and 
workshops,  —  to  the  present  wants  of  the  state. 

The  question  of  locality  has  been  settled  after  full  and  ma- 
ture consideration,  during  a  recent  session  of  the  legislature, 
in  favor  of  the  present  site,  on  the  foundation  of  many  and 
strong  reasons.  It  was  satisfactorily  shown  to  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  senators  and  representatives,  that  the  present  loca- 
tion of  the  Prison  at  Charlestown  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
whole  country,  having  the  advantages  of  convenience  on  the 
main  land,  and  not  on  an  island ;  of  proximity  to  the  state 
house,  that  the  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  state  may 
easily  see  it,  and  guard  against  abu.ses ;  of  economy  in  the 
transportation  of  convicts,  most  of  them  being  arrested  in 
Boston  and  vicinity ;  of  a  good  market,  where  seven  exten- 
sive railroads  concentrate,  and  bring  the  inexhaustible  produce 
of  immense  regions ;  of  great  facilities  of  conveyance,  on  nav- 
igable water  and  railroads,  for  heavy  manufactured  articles 
from  the  Prison ;  of  ready  and  easy  communication  with  a 
large,  enterprising,  intelligent,  benevolent,  and  Christian  peo- 
ple, whose  philanthropic  labors,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  best  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  of  sea  bathing  —  the  water  of  the  ocean  beinff  brought 
by  a  canal  within  the  yard ;  of  easy  introduction  of  Cochitu- 
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ate  water  and  gas  ;  of  health  —  no  institution  of  the  kind 
having  shown  more  surprising  results;  of  facilities  in  pro- 
curing raw  material  and  granite  rock?,  by  railroads  and  navi- 
gable water^  from  New  Hampshire,  Oape  Ann,  and  Quincy, 
so  that  even  quarry  men  pay  large  rent  for  stone  yards  and 
wharves  all  about  Bos  to  n,  rather  than  hammer  the  stone  at 
the  quarry.  The  great  and  important  point  of  location  being 
settled,  the  additional  accommodations  have  been  steadi- 
ly carried  forward  towards  their  completion*  A  new  and 
extensive  range  of  shops  has  been  built,  about  150  new  cells 
completed  and  occupied,  and  in  all  the  year  of  1852  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  proposed  improvements  will  be  finished. 
The  statement  of  the  inspectors  on  the  improvements  in 
progress  occupies  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  nuniber 
of  pages  in  the  pamphlet 

The  warden  occupies  12  or  13  pages  with  statistics  of 
crime,  causes  of  commitment^  length  of  sentence,  nativity, 
employment,  life  sentences,  &c,,  by  which  it  appears  that  4 
were  ior  murder,  8  for  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  10  for 
manslaughter,  30  for  robbery  or  intent  to  rob  in  some  form, 
55  for  burglary,  and  breaking  and  entering  houses,  ^2 
for  shop  breaking  and  larceny,  18  as  common  and  notorious 
thieves,  11  for  larceny  from  the  person,  9  for  burning  baroj  2 
for  attempting  to  burn  dwelling  house  in  the  night  time, 
17  for  counterfeit  money,  8  for  forgery,  15  for  arson,  13  for 
criminal  sexual  intercourse. 

The  above  list  exhibits  the  principal  crimes  of  the  convicts 
in  this  Prison. 

The  principal  terms  of  sentence  were  25  for  1  year;  111 
from  1  year  to  2  years,  inclusive  ;  104  from  2  years  to  3  years, 
inclusive;  59  from  3  years  to  4  yearsj  inclusive;  48  from  4 
years  to  5  years,  inclusive ;  37,  6  years ;  21  from  6  to  7  years, 
inclusive;  17,  8  years;  7  from  8  to  9  years,  inclusive;  9,  10 
years;  13  from  10  years  to  35  years,  inclusive ;  and  21  for 
Ufe, 

The  nativity  was  168  from  Massachusetts,  25  from  Maine, 
25  from  New  Hampshire,  7  from  Vermont,  12  from  Con- 
necticut, 9  from  Rhode  Inland,  41  from  New  York,  27  from 
10  other  states,  30  from  England,  10  from  Canada,  12  from 
New  Brunswick,  7  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  88 
fn>m  Ireland,  1  from  Scotland,  and  10  from  other  European 
countries. 

The  principal  employments  in  the  Prison  were,  98  stone 
cutters,  22  shoe  makers,  141  cabinet  makers,  14  tailors,  27 
blacksmiths,  20  brush  makers,  22  whitesmiths  and  tin  work- 
ers, 78  in  miscellaneous  employment,  36  in  the  hospital  and 
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invalids,  14  under  punishment  for  misdemeanofi  2  in  solitaiy 
confinement  by  order  of  court 

Of  1G9  convicts  last  year,  from  all  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth, 76  were  from  Boston. 

Of  169  convicts  last  year,  52  were  from  16  to  20  years  of 
age,  70  from  20  to  30,  29  from  30  to  40, 15  from  40  to  50,  3 
from  50  to  60. 

Of  the  whole  number  received  last  year,  18  were  recom- 
mitted. Of  the  whole  number  now  in  Prison,  (472,)  67,  or 
one  seventh  part,  were  recommitments. 

Of  the  21  in  Prison  for  life,  4  were  for  murder,  7  for  bur^ 
glary,  2  for  robbery,  2  for  rape,  3  for  arson,  1  for  burning  a 
dwelling  house  in  the  night,  1  for  highway  robbery,  1  for 
malicious  burning.  Of  the  21  confined  for  life,  one  only  has 
been  in  Prison  9  years. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  Prison,  60  were  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes,  which  is  about  one  ninth  part  of  the 
Prison  population,  while  the  negro  and  mulatto  population 
is  not  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  population. 

The  largest  number  of  convicts  in  Prison  at  one  timci 
during  the  last  year,  was  480. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison  for  life,  during  20  years,  from  Oct  l, 
1830,  to  Sept  30, 1850,  was  43. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Prison  year,  increased,  from 
1841  to  1850,  from  322  to  349.  Since  the  latter  period,  it 
has  increased  to  472. 

The  present  and  future  accommodations  for  the  number 
of  prisoners  at  Charlestown  may  be  seen  from  the  warden's 
statement,  (p.  38,)  as  follows :  — 

"  The  150  cells,  furnished  by  the  erection  of  the  new  wing  of  the 
Prison,  make  in  all,  at  the  present  time,  454  separate  cells,  all  of 
which  are  occupied.  As  soon  as  the  east  wing  of  the  old  Prison, 
which  is  now  in  process  of  alteration,  shall  be  completed,  there  will 
be  5.5'i  separate  cells. 

"  With  this  number  of  cells,  and  with  the  west  wing  of  the  old  Prison 
to  resort  to  in  case  of  emergency,  there  will  doubtless  be  ample  ac- 
commodations for  any  probable  increase  in  numbers  which  may  occur 
for  several  years." 

The  transfer  of  the  prisoners,  from  their  crowded  state  in 
some  of  the  night  rooms  in  the  old  Prison,  on  the  23d  and 
24th  of  June  last,  to  the  new  cells  in  the  south  wing,  — 

(«  Was  a  transition  which  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  exemplary  of  the  convicts,  who  bad  experienced  the  evils 
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and  annoyances  attending  the  t^onj^rcgnlc  systom ;  and  nllliotjgh  ihii^i 
system  would  be  preferrt'd  by  some  of  the  prisoners,  sfitf,  ihure  are 
many  who  would  consider  their  imprison  men  I  very  much  aggravated, 
by  being  requiit;d  lo  serve  out  their  sentence,  as  ihoy  have  been  conn- 
pelled  to  do  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
accommoflations  to  give  each  prisoner  a  separate  cell  ;^'  i.  e.,  ut  night. 

The  expenditures  and  sources  of  income  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  account,  (p.  47 :)  ^ — 

K^p  en  d  (lures. 

To  amount  of  cash  paid  for  provi  si  mm, $12,901  63 

"  "  "  hospital  dc|>arlment, 

"  "  "  cloihing  department, 

"  "  **  expense  department^  # 

"  "  **  officers*  salaries,    _     ,     . 

'*  **  "  prisoners  diisc barged, 

•*  "  transportation  of  prisoners, 

'*  ^^  repairs  of  real  estate, .     , 

"  *'  night  watch  in  Prison  yard, 


it 


311  64 

5,168  31 

4,278  02 

18,332  28 

38a  00 

272  76 

46B  95 

548  ai 

Total  amount  paid  on  account  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses for  the  post  Prison  year, $42,6S)6  90 

Receipts, 

By  stone  department,  for  income  from  this  departmenli  $17,763  75 

"  labor  department,  for  income  from  this  department,  25,900  91 

*'^  visitors*  fees,  for  amount  received  on  tins  account,   *  1,439  50 

**   rents   for  amount  of  income  for  rents,    .     <     .     ,     .  232  35 

**^  interest,  for  balance  of  this  account, 8  42 


S45,344  93 

498  85 


By  balance,  bcinf^  deficit  of  earnings  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments for  the  Prison  year  ending  September  30j  1851, 

From  the  chaplaiti^s  final  report  before  hie  resignation,  we 
make  several  extracts;  first,  on  his  general  course  of  in* 
struct  ion. 

"The  more  public  services  and  instructions  which  claim  his  time 
and  attention  are  ihose  of  public  worship  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  daily  seasons  of  devotion  on  the  secular  days  of  the  week, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  Sabbath  school.  Those  of  a  more 
private  nature  grow  principally  out  of  his  daily  intercourse  with  more 
or  less  of  the  convicts,  in  private,  who  are  sent  for  to  meet  him  in  the 
chapel.  In  these  interviews  he  endeavors  to  secure  their  confidence 
and  a  favorable  bearing,  by  coming  down,  in  the  kimlest  manner,  to 
their  circumstances,  Inals,  and  wants,  and  encouraging  ihem,  with 
entire  frankness,  to  make  known  to  him  thevr  feelings  and  wislies ;  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  their  history »  and  of  the  leading  causes  which 
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resulted  in  their  unhappy  condition.  This  they  do,  in  most  cases, 
with  apparent  frankness  and  sincerity.  In  connection  with  such  free 
and  friendly  conversation,  such  advice  and  counsel  are  given  as  seem 
adapted  to  affect  them  favorably,  to  contribute  to  making  them  heller 
and  happier  as  convicts,  and,  ultimately,  bettor,  happier,  and  more 
useful  members  of  society,  when  they  shall  leave  the  Prison  and 
again  mingle  with  the  world.  It  is  also  the  invariable  custom  of  the 
chaplain,  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  discharge  of  any 
convict  from  Prison,  to  iiave  a  private  interview  with  him,  and  freely 
and  fuitlifully  warn  him,  and  to  present  to  his  mind  such  motives 
and  considerations  as  seem  best  calculated  to  deter  him  from  sin,  and 
to  encourage  him  to  a  life  of  industry,  virtue,  and  happiness.  Private 
interviews,  in  the  circumstances  referred  to,  with  the  advice  and 
counsel  thus  given,  it  is  believed,  often  produce  a  more  permanent 
and  salutary  effect  than  when  given  in  public,  and  where  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  proper  improvement  is  divided  among  the  many." 

After  speaking  of  the  Sabbath  school,  he  has  a  paragraph 
on  a  singing  choir,  (p.  50.) 

"  For  years  past  it  has  been  thought  an  object  of  importance,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  accomplished  without  essential  interference  with  the 
business  and  discipline  of  the  Prison,  to  secure,  from  among  the  pris- 
oners, a  good  and  an  intelligent  choir  of  singers,  aided  by  such  instru- 
mental accompaniments  as  we  have  been  able  to  supply  from  among 
our  number,  and  a  good  degree  of  success  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
realized.  As  sacred  music,  when  properly  performed,  constitutes  a 
very  interesting  and  important  part  of  divine  worship,  we  have  felt 
that  it  has  added  much  to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  our  sea- 
sons of  devotion." 

On  the  increase  of  crime,  the  chaplain  remarks,  (p.  51,)  — 

*'  Before  closing  tliis  report,  the  undersigned  feels  that  he  can 
hardly  forbear  remarking  on  the  fearful  increase  of  crime,  in  many 
portions  of  our  commonwealth,  within  the  last  three  years ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  result,  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  commit- 
ments to  all  our  Prisons.  These  facts  are  most  painful  and  startling; 
and  without  some  powerful  and  efTicient  check  to  stay  this  fearful  and 
rapidly-swelling  tide  of  vice  and  crime,  we  can  hardly  realize  what 
will  be  the  real  state  of  things,  when  but  a  few  more  years  shall  have 
passed,  stamping  their  fearful  imprint  on  society  and  the  public  morals. 
A  giant  work,  but  one  which  must  be  accomplished,  is  to  be  under- 
tak(Mi,  and  in  a  good  degree  perfected,  by  Christian  yihilanthropists, 
legislators,  and  statesmen,  if  these  appalling  evils  are  to  be  success- 
fully met  and  overcome." 

And,  finally,  on  intemperance,  as  a  cause  of  crime,  Mr. 
Curtis  remarks,  as  the  result  of  all  his  observation,  as  follows, 
(pp.  51,  52:)- 

'^  It  may  be  difficult  accurately  to  point  out  all  the  causes  which 
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operate  in  producing  the  state  of  things  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  ;  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  undersigned  to  tax  your  excel* 
lency  and  honors  with  any  attempt,  on  his  part,  to  do  it.  He  will, 
however,  hazard  the  opinion,  and  k  is  a  delibcrnle  one,  founded  on 
careful  observation,  for  more  thiin  a  qiiarier  of  a  century,  in  his  con- 
nection with  public  Prisons,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  the 
prolific  source  of  a  grealer  amount  of  viccv  and  crime,  and  degrada- 
tion, and  wretebedness,  than  all  others  combined,  *  Like  Anron\s  rod, 
it  swallows  ail  the  rest.'  What  a  change  would  come  over  the  whole 
face  of  societyi  could  this  Stygian  fountain  of  ruin  and  death  bi'  dried 
up  !  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  inmates  of  all  our  Prisons,  of 
every  age  and  sex,  from  the  youth  of  fourteen  years  to  the  veferans 
of  age,  have  been  habituated,  in  a  grenter  or  less  degree,  to  iheso 
drinks ;  and  to  them,  dirc^ctly  or  indirectly,  they  owe  their  degrada* 
txon  and  ruin.  And  cannot  this  curse  be  stayed  by  prudent  and  eflS- 
cient  legislation,  and  a  fuithful  and  rigid  execution  of  the  laws?  l!  is 
'  a  consummalion  devoutly  to  be  wished ; '  and  when  brought  about, 
instead  of  expenditures  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  build 
and  enlarge  our  Prisons,  a  large  portion  of  the  premises  provided  for, 
and  now  occupied  by,  ihe  victims  of  alcohol  and  crime,  might  be 
given  up  to  the  occupancy  *"  of  the  moles  and  ihe  bats/  '  Prevention,* 
It  is  said, '  is  cheaper  than  cure  \^  and  may  the  maxim  be  verified  in 
the  success  and  triumph  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  which,  at  the 
present  lime,  so  largely  engrosses  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  our 
feHow-cilizens,  from  the  chief  magislmte  to  the  humble  tenant  of  a 
cottoge/* 

On  the  general  health  of  the  Prison,  and  the  causes  which 
have  operated  for  or  against  it,  the  physician  expresses  him- 
self thus,  (p.  53:)  — 
*''  In  reporting  the  condition  of  health  of  the  prisoners,  for  the  past 
year,  it  should  be  born  in  mind  that,  for  the  space  of  nearly  two 
years,  the  number  of  convicts  has  so  far  exceeded  the  number  of 
cells,  that  those  in  the  old  Prison  have  contained  five  or  six  prisoners 
each.  This  must  be  regarded  as  u  condition  unfavorable  to  health-^ 
though  the  consequences  have  not  been  m  serious  as  might  have  been 
expected, 

"The  erection  of  the  new  Prison,  with  150  cells,  has  obviated 
the  necessity  of  confining  more  than  one  convict  in  the  same  cell. 
These  cells  are  sufficiently  large  for  health,  and  have  abundance  of 
light,  and  are  well  veniiiated,  and  in  these  particulars  are  superior  to 
the  others  in  use  here. 

"  The  apartments  now  used  for  hospital  purpt^cs  are  not  very 
commodious,  nor  have  they  alForded  accommodQtions  for  all  who, 
during  the  past  year,  have  applied  there  for  admis4*ion.  The  hospital 
connected  with  the  new  Prison  Is  not  yet  occupied,  not  being  fulty 
completed, 

'*  The  standard  of  health,  though  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
simitar  inslitutions,  has  not  been  of  quite  so  high  a  cha  meter  as  m 
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some  past  years.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected,  since  our  numbers  have 
been  very  nearly  double  wbat  they  were  in  1846  and  1847,  duriiur 
which  yc^ars  we  had  but  a  single  death.  The  great  increase  or 
numbers  to  occupy  tlie  same  dormitories  and  workshops,  together 
with  causes  which  were  alluded  to  in  my  reports  of  the  last  two  years, 
particularly  the  change  of  the  law  ab<jlishing  whipping  as  a  means  of 
discipline,  and  substituting  solitary  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  upon  a 
bread  and  water  diet,  have,  as  were  then  anticipated,  operated  unfa- 
vonibly,  to  a  limited  extent,  upon  the  health  of  the  prisoner. 

"  During  the  year,  one?  convict  was  removed  to  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  by  the  conmiissioners  of  lunacy.  No  other  case  of  insanity 
devf'lupfd  itself  during  the  year,  except  the  fatal  case  above  alluded 
to,  in  whieh  instance  the  disease  was  undoubtedly  established  before 
his  commitment  to  the  Prison." 


KIIODE  ISLAND. 
STATE   PRISON  AND  COUNTY  PRISON    IN  RHODE  ISLAND   UNITED   IN  ONE. 

The  report  of  this  institution  is  a  handsome  octavo  pam- 
phlet of  27  pages.  It  contains  the  reports  of  the  inspectors, 
warden,  and  physician,  to  the  legislature. 

The  statistics  of  the  two  Prisons,  united  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  for  the  year  ending  October,  1851,  were  as  fol- 
lows, (pp.  o,  6  :)  — 

"  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  for  the  year  has 
been  as  follows  :  Number  of  convicts  on  the  1st  of  Oct.,  1850,  37 ; 
committed  during  the  year,  24  —  61.  Discharged  by  expiration  of 
sentence,  5 ;  discharged  by  geneml  assembly,  8 ;  died,  1  — 14. 
Leaving  in  Prison,  Sept.  30,  1851,  47,  all  males.  The  average  num- 
ber in  Prison  for  the  year  has  been  43,  being  33  per  cent,  over  the 
average  of  last  year. 

"  In  the  County  Jail  the  number  of  persons  on  the  1st  day  of  Oct., 
1850,  confined  by  the  state  laws,  was  66.  223  have  been  commit- 
ted during  the  year  on  sentence,  and  214  in  default  of  bail,  and  not 
sentenced,  making  the  total  numl)er  at  the  suit  of  the  state  503. 

"The  ages  of  those  committed  were  as  follows,  viz.  :  Over  10 
years  old  and  under  20  years,  123 ;  over  20  and  under  30  years, 
204  ;  over  30  and  under  40  years,  105  ;  over  40  and  under  50  years, 
56  ;  over  50  and  under  60  years,  14;  over  60  yeai*s,  1.  Total,  503. 
Males,  452  ;  females,  51.  Whites,  473  ;  colored,  30.  Natives,  293 ; 
foreigners,  210.     Average  number  for  the  year,  53. 

"  Of  the  223  committed  as  above  stated  on  sentence,  192  were 
known  to  be,  or  reported  themselves  as  being,  intemperate  in  their 
habits. 

'*  There  have  also  been  committed  to  the  Jail,  as  a  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  the  city  of  Providence,  during  the  year,  177  persons,  viz. : 
On  sentence,  116;  in  default  of  bail,  61.  Their  ages  were  as  fol- 
lows :    Over  10  years  and  under  20,  19 ;  over  20  and  under  30,  61 ; 
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over  30  and  imdcr  40,  56  ;  over  40  and  under  50,  25  ;  over  50  and 
uoder  60,  11;  over  60,  5.  Tottil,  177,  Mules,  133;  fe mules,  44* 
Whites,  170;  colored,  7,  Natives,  86;  foreigners,  9 L  Temper- 
ale,  14  ;  intemperale,  163.  Average  number  under  ihe  city  laws 
during?  the  ycnr,  IL 

^*  Tlie  number  of  commitmenta  for  debt  have  been  397 ;  making, 
with  the  foregoing  numbers  commitled  under  the  state  and  city  laws, 
a  total  of  1133  commitments  to  the  Jail,  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  185L 

*^  There  were  remaining  on  the  30ih  of  Seplember,  at  the  suit  of 
the  state,  57  ;  at  the  suit  of  the  city,  1 1  ;  for  civil  suits  for  damages, 
2  ;  for  common  debt,  2  —  total,  72. 

Tlic  annual  expense  and  income  of  the  establishment  are 
thus  exhibited  In  the  inspectors*  report,  (pp»  3,  4:}  — 

"  The  warden'*s  reports  of  the  e,^penses  and  income  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  are  herewith  presented.  From  these  reports 
it  appeurs  that  the  wliole  expense  for  the  year  commencing  Oct.  1, 
1S50,  and  ending  Sept,  30,  1851,  is  §9651  2T  The  income  for 
the  same  period  is  S2761  4L  Excess  of  expenditure  above  the 
income  is  S7089  86, 

**  From  this  sum  is  to  be  deducted  the  proceeds  of  slock  sold  in 
consenuenco  of  change  of  employment,  amounting  to  S2389  86  j 
leaving  the  balance  which  has  been  dmwn  from  the  Btate  treasury 
$4700  00." 

The  changes  in  occupation  in  the  institution  are  thm 
mentioned,  as    well   as   the    present   mode  of  employment, 

(pp.6,7:)~ 

'*  At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  October  1,  1B50,  the  convicts 
in  the  Prison  were  employed  in  shoe  making,  and  the  prisoners  in  the 
Jad  at  cabinet  making." 

*^  In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  they  asked  of  the  assembly  a 
grant  of  5^4000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  workshops.  Their  re- 
quest  was  gmnted,  and  the  buddings  were  erected  within  the  esti- 
mate presented,  and  a  small  balance  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  huild* 
ing  committee.  As  soon  as  these  arrange  me  nts  were  completed  ^  the 
inspectors  were  enabled  to  Jet  out  the  labor  of  the  convicts  for  :r?2500, 
for  the  fir^t  year.'" 

fn  the  County  Jail,  "  the  work  of  closing  boots  was  selected  in  June 
last,  and  the  prisoners  are  now  employed  at  that  business  —  a  stipu* 
lated  price  per  pair  being  fiaid  for  their  labor*" 

The  changes  and  improvements  effected  among  the  fe- 
males are  thus  stated  by  the  inspectors;  — 

"  The  board  have  been  able  to  effect  an  important  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  female  department.  Previous  to  June  last,  the  female 
prisoners  were  confined  in  two  small  rooms,  without  classification,  and 
withoiit  any  regular  employment,  and  their  condition  could  only  tend 
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to  render  their  imprisonment  a  moral  injury  to  themselves  and  the  com- 
mtinity.  In  June  last  it  was  determined  to  engage  an  assistant  matroii« 
uinler  whoso  care  they  should  be  employed  in  regular  labor.  A  room 
was  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are  now  all  comfortably  clad, 
nnd  improving  in  habits  of  neatness  and  industry.  Several  of  them 
aro  obliged  to  occupy  the  same  room  at  night,  but  we  hope  that  the 
cnlarf^fMTiont  of  the  Prison  will  enable  us  to  provide  a  separate  cell  for 
each  convict." 

A  concise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  employment  of 
both  men  and  women,  of  cleanliness,  health,  and  discipline, 
id  presented  in  one  short  paragraph,  (pp.  7,  8  :)  — 

"  FiVcry  prisoner,  male  and  female,  under  sentence,  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  is  now  employed  in  labor  of  as  profitable  a  kind 
as  we  are  able  to  provide  The  state  prisoners  labor  at  cabinet  work ; 
the  prisoners  in  the  Jail  labor  at  closing  boots.  The  women  are  em- 
ployed in  sewing.  The  buildings  are  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  the 
crowcl(;(l  state  of  the  cells  will  allow.  The  health  of  the  prisoners  is 
generally  good,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  discipline  is  on  the 
decline." 

The  inspectors  further  say,  (p.  8,)  that 

"  The  greatest  evil  under  which  we  now  labor  is  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  Prison  and  Jail.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
fine two,  or  even  more  persons,  in  a  cell.  During  the  coming  winter, 
this  evil  will  probably  be  increased." 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  repairs  and  improvements 
by  the  legislature,  in  view  of  these  evils,  which  the  inspect- 
ors thus  notice :  — 

^^  The  assembly,  at  its  June  session,  appropriated  $16,000  for  the 
erection  of  an  additional  wing  to  the  State  Prison.  The  board  at  once 
commenced  the  work,  with  the  expectation  that  it  might  be  completed 
by  the  1st  day  of  January,  1852.  It  was,  however,  ascertained  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  drive  piles  of  unusual  length  under  the  whole 
foundation.  This  has  created  so  much  delay,  that  only  a  part  of  the 
cells  can  be  built  before  the  beginning  of  winter.  In  June  next  it 
can  probably  be  completed.  It  is  intended  to  be  built  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  state  will  not  be  at  any 
expense  from  the  necessity  of  future  alterations." 

The  report,  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  is  signed 
by  Francis  Wayland,  chairman  of  the  board  of  inspectors, 
and  six  others. 

The  substance  of  the  physician's  report  is  summarily 
comprehended  in  the  following  brief  extracts  :  — 

*^  The  health  of  the  Prison  was  never  better  than  at  this  time. 
With  the  exception  of  Nos.  78  and  123,  the  prisoners  are  all  able  to 
perform  active  labor." 
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'*  There  has  been  one  death  during  the  past  youTf  No.  71*     The 
disease  which  caused  his  death  was  tuberculous  pen  ton  His," 
**  No  case  of  insanity  has  occurred  during  the  past  year*" 
'^The  change  from  sedentary  to  active  labor,  made  during  ihe  past 
six  months,  has  produced  a   favorable   result     Tliere  is  much   less 
dyspepsia,  gas!  ro- enteric  diseases,  and  rheumatism  ;  convalescence  is 
more  rapid,  and  the  prisooera  more  healthy  aud  robust.     JJiarrhcea 
haa  been  more  prevalent  and  violent  than  at  any  former  period,     li 
commenced  in  April,  in  which  month  there  were  3  cases;  m  May,  5 
^ cases;  in  Jime,  6  cases;  in  July^  40  cases;  in  August,  9  cases,  and 
rin  September,  1  ease.  S.  Atro.  Ark  old, 

Physician  to  the  Rhode  hi  and  State  Frison* 
"PfiOTii>iiKCB,  Oct.  27,  leai." 


CONNECTICUT. 


THE   CONNECTICUT  STATE    PRISON, 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  is  a 
neatly  printed  octavo  pamphlet  of  46  pages. 

It  contains  a  majority  and  rain  on  ty  report  of  the  directors, 
the  reports  of  the  two  wardens  for  different  parts  of  the  year, 
and  extracts  Irom  the  reports  of  the  chaplain  and  physician. 

The  warden's  report,  by  Mr.  L*  R.  Wells,  furnishes  the 
following  statistics  of  immbera,  &c,,  (p.  32 ;)  — 

**  Whole  number  in  confinement,  March  31,  1850,  175  ;  si  lice  re» 
ceived,  31—206.  Discharged  by  expiration  of  eentence,  32  ;  by 
pardon,  10  j  death,  7 — 4B.  Leaving  in  confinement,  March  31, 
1851,  157.     White  males,  114  ;  colored  males,  33;  females,  10," 

The  prisoners  under  contract  were,  in  manufacturing  chairs, 
40 ;  as  carpenters,  16  ;  at  table  cutlery,  32 ;  aa  shoemakers, 
15.     Total  on  contract,  103. 

The  nnmber  of  prisoners  employed  on  account  of  tbe  state 
is,  on  chair  seats,  36 ;  on  miscellaneous  work,  18. 

Of  the  whole  number  convicted,  viz.,  157,  at  this  time  in 
Prison,  45  were  convicted  in  New  Haven  county  and  31  in 
New  London  county,  which  is  nearly  one  half  the  whole 
number  from  the  whole  state- 

Of  the  nativity,  78  were  from  Connecticut^  22  from  New 
York,  11  from  Massachusetts,  16  from  other  states,  16  from 
Ireland,  10  unknown,  and  t5  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  the  age,  86,  or  more  than  one  half,  are  under  30  years 
of  age,  and  22  under  20  years  of  age. 

Of  the  crimes,  9  were  for  murder,  6  for  attempt  to  murder, 
8  for  attempt  to  kill,  8  for  manslaughter,  8  for  arson,  12  for 
rape  and  attempt  at  rape,  L  e.,  51,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the 
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whole  for  the  higher  crimes ;  106  for  other  crimes,  of  whom 
38  were  for  burglary. 

Of  the  sentences,  21  were  for  life,  81  for  1  to  4  years,  in- 
clui^ive ;  and  the  remainder,  55,  for  periods  varying  Irom  4  to 
23  years. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  institution  are  fully 
and  clearly  stated  in  the  following  summary  :  — 


Income. 

Carpenter's  shop,  .  . 

Chair-seating  shop,  . 

Smith  shop,  .     .     .  . 

Rule  shop,    .     .     .  , 

Varnishing  shop,    .  . 

Cabinet  shop,    .     .  . 

Shoe  shop,   .     .     .  . 
Cash  from  visitors, 


$792  04 

1,530  36 

2,212  68 

1,164  11 

859  52 

1,525  66 

1,185  92 

345  67 

$9,615  96 

Expenditure, 

Expense  account,  .  $3,810  08 
Provision  account,  .  .  2,554  77 
Clothing  and  bedding,  .  306  40 
Hospital  account,  .  .  210  30 
Female  department, .  .  77  77 
Transportation  convicts,  83  01 
Discharged  convicts,.  .  72  50 
Profit  and  loss,  ...  1  75 
Balance  of  interest,  .  .1,272  34 
Balance  gained  to  insti- 
tution,    ....       1,227  04 


$9,615  96 


The  general  views  entertained  of  the  institution,  as  answer- 
ing the  purposes  of  its  establishment,  are  well  expressed  in 
the  following  paragraph,  (p.  3 :)  — 

^^  The  directors  feel  themselves  justified  in  saying,  tliat  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  institution  is  such  as  to  sustain  the  opinion, 
early  entertained,  that  while  it  answered  all  the  ends  of  justice  as  a 
place  of  punishment,  it  might  be  made  to  exercise  a  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  moral  condition  of  offenders,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  judicious  application  of  their  labors,  remunerate  the  state  for  the 
great  expenses,  incurred  in  their  conviction  and  confinement.''^ 

The  views  of  the  directors,  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
institution,  are  briefly  expressed  in  these  three  short  extracts, 
(pp.  3,  4:)- 

"  The  health  of  the  prisoners  generally  has  been  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  among  such  a  number  of  men  of  their  |)eculiar  habits." 

"  No  serious  epidemic  has  prevailed  in  the  Prison  during  the  past 
year." 

"The  directors,  however,  are  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  will  be  promoted  by  certain 
alterations  and  repairs,  which  will  be  more  particularly  alluded  & 
hereafter." 

The  full  impression  of  the  directors,  that  the  general  health 
will  be  promoted,  &c.,  we  feel  assured  is  correct,  if  in  the 
repairs  and  alterations  are  embraced  an  improved  ventilation 
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of  the  hospital  and  dormitory  buildings.  There  is  grtat  defi* 
ciency  in  this  respect 

The  directors  make  a  majority  and  minority  report  in  re- 
gard to  some  ditference  In  opinion  eonceming  the  financial 
aflairs  of  the  Prison,  but  are  perfectly  agreed  concerning 
8ome  important  repairs  and  improvements  proposed  and 
recommended. 

Well-merited  approbation  of  the  chaplain  and  his  doings 
is  passed  by  the  directors  in  the  following  terms,  (p-  4 :)  — 

^'  The  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners  has^  of 
course,  been  confided  to  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gnswold,  and 
the  directors  take  pleasure  in  publicly  expressing  their  great  confi* 
dcnce  and  sutisfactiori  la  his  jiidiciotis  exertions  and  uutiring  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  beings  to  whose  improvement  he  so  entirely 
devotes  himself/* 

Mr.  Griswold  is  a  thorougbly-educatedj  able,  industrious, 
and  devoted  man  in  his  profession. 

The  chaplain's  report  is  an  able  document,  from  which  we 
have  made  several  extracts  in  other  parts  of  this  Report,  and 
his  views  and  labors  in  regard  to  a  Prison  library  are  worthy 
of  having  a  permanent  form  before  the  public,  and  an  ex- 
tended circulation.  They  are  as  follows^  from  pp.  36  and 
37  of  the  report :  — 

'*  My  most  laborious  effort,  connected  with  the  intellectual  instruct 
tion  of  the  convicte,  has  been  the  procuring  and  the  distribution  of 
library  books.  Soon  after  entering  upon  my  duties  here,  this  eSbrt 
was  commenced.  The  Prison  library ,  containing  about  200  volumes, 
furnished  a  very  inadequate  supply  to  interest  and  profit  ihe  convicts, 
though  the  books  were  carefully  selected  and  valuable.  I  made  ap- 
plication to  a  few  of  my  personal  friends,  who,  by  books  and  a  small 
amount  of  funds,  enabled  me  to  make  important  accessions  to  this 
little  stock.  Afterwards,  I  made  an  appeal  to  individual  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Hartford  and  vicinity,  which  has  been  responded  to  by 
many,  and  even  by  (hose  of  the  highest  standing  in  society,  by  prince- 
ly donations  of  well-selected  and  interesting  books,  and  of  cash  in 
some  instances  —  benefactors  well  worthy  of  the  noble  citizens  who 
dwell  aroimd  *  the  Charter  Oak.' 

**  By  this  partial  and  yet  unfinished  eflbrt,  about  500  volumes,  in- 
cluding school  books,  have  been  obtained  ;  also  many  useful  tracts 
and  pamphlets.  Among  these  books  are  many  highly  entertaining 
and  valuable. 

*'  The  allotment  of  books  htis  cost  me  a  vast  amotint  of  labor.  To 
ascertain  the  capacities  and  tastes  of  the  convicts,  their  former 
amount  and  course  of  reading,  and  to  allot  them  books  that  shall  be 
entertaining  and  useful,  and  which  shall  awaken  ^nd  nurture  their 
desire  to  obtain  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  them,  in  numerical  order, 
with  those  volumes  and  sets  of  histories,  and  other  valuable  works, 
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which  constitute  a  continuous  chain  of  instruction,  demand  patient, 
thorough,  aud  persevering  effort.    And  I  have  spared  no  pains  tq 

accomplish  this  object 

^^  This  effort  and  these  donations  have  been  highly  appreciated  by 
the  convicts ;  and  some  of  them  have  given  from  their  own  stock  of 
books  to  increase  the  Prison  library  ;  many  warm  thanks  have  been 
whispered  through  the  cell  grates  by  the  convicts;  with  very  few 
exceptions  they  have  taken  much  pains  to  keep  the  books  in  good 
order ;  and  a  keen  relish  for  books,  and  great  industry  in  perusing 
them,  have  been  elicited,  which  are  exceedingly  gratifying  to  your 
chaplain,  and  which  furnish  abundant  recompense  for  all  his  onerous 
duties  in  this  department. 

*'  An  extensive  library,  judiciously  selected  and  allotted,  is  of  vast 
importance  in  a  Prison.  As  a  source  of  much  instruction  and  com- 
fort to  the  inmates ;  as  the  means  of  diverting  their  minds  from  cher* 
ished  remembrances  of  past  iniquities,  and  from  nurtured  purposes  of 
indulging  afresh  in  sin,  when  liberty  shall  be  regained  ;  and  as  the 
instrument  of  enlightening  their  minds,  elevating  their  affections,  and 
dissipating  their  heartlessness  and  gloom,  so  prejudicial  to  both  bodily 
and  mental  health,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  the  most  powerful  coadjutor  of 
strict  and  vigilant  discipline,  in  their  reform  and  restoration  to  social 
enjoyments  and  usefulness. 

"  A  donation,  by  our  honorable  legislature,  of  $100  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  convicts,  would  enable  us  to  supply  many  important 
vacant  links  which  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  by  private  benefactionSi 
especially  in  relation  to  standard  works  and  recent  valuable  publica- 
tions. So  important,  so  invaluable  is  a  good  library,  in  advancing  the 
highest  objects  of  imprisonment,  that  it  is  confidently  hoped  the  di- ' 
rectors  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  presenting  this  subject  to  the  honorable 
General  Assembly  of  this  state,  at  their  ensuing  session." 

He  has  also  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  weighty  and 
important,  (p.  40  :)  — 

*^  I  have  labored  much  to  correct  false  impressions  and  groundless 
suspicions  of  the  prisoners,  in  regard  to  themselves,  their  relatives,  the 
courts  before  which  they  were  convicted,  and  the  government  of  this 
Prison.  Such  impressions  and  suspicions  arc  among  the  most  power- 
ful antagonists  to  human  happiness  in  all  the  conditions  of  life  ;  but 
within  Prison  walls,  and  in  the  darkness  and  depression  of  Prison 
gloom,  and  often  by  calling  in  to  their  aid  the  certitude,  attested  by 
the  liallucinations  of  the  lone  cell,  they  fatten  upon  the  convict's 
extreme  wretchedness,  and  revel  amid  his  slaughtered  hopes  and 
enjoyments.  These  I  have  endeavored  to  correct,  alike  to  relieve  the 
suffering  inmate  and  aid  the  discipline  of  the  Prison." 

The  following  extract  from  the  physician's  report  will  illus- 
trate and  enforce  some  things  which  have  already  been  pre- 
sented concerning  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  in  regard  to 
which  there  appears  to  be  great  unity  of  opinion,  (p.  46 :)  — 

*^  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself  and  those  committed  to  my  charge 
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in  this  inslilution,  close  my  report  without  urging  the  necessity  of 
adopting  sonnc  means  by  which  the  nh  in  the  celb  imiy  be  made 
more  pure*  I  am  well  aware  thai  this  subject  has,  in  previous  re* 
ports,  been  aubmilted  for  the  consideration  of  the  directors ;  but  as 
yet,  there  has  been  no  provision  to  accomplish  the  object. 

*'  I  respeclfully  commend  to  your  attention  the  propriety  of  placing 
ventilators  on  the  roof,  so  arranged  as  to  communicate  with  each  cell ; 
these,  in  connection  with  iron  doors  on  the  upper  tiers  of  cells,  as  has 
in  previous  reports  been  recommended,  coutd  not  fail  to  improve  the 
condition  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  institution  —  thereby  securing  a 
greater  degree  of  health,  and  removing  liability  to  contract  disease 
among  all,  especially  among  those  who  are  constitutionally  predis- 
posed to  p\j!monary  complaints.  I  appeal  to  yo«,  gentlemen,  to  de* 
vise  such  an  improvement  as  will  tend  in  some  degree  to  render  the 
air  in  the  cells  more  pure  and  healthy," 


NEW  YORK 

STATE   PRISON    AT   AUBITSIf,    NEW   TOHK* 

The  documentB  in  relation  to  this  State  Prison  are  con- 
tained in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
State  Prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York,  anbmitted  to  the 
legislature  Jan.  22,  1802*  The  board  of  inspectors  have 
charge  of  all  the  State  Prisons  in  the  state.  They  are 
elected  by  the  people  at  the  annual  election  of  state  officers, 
and  consisted  last  year  of  Alexander  H,  Wells,  David  Clarke, 
and  W*  P.  AngeL  They  submit  an  annual  report  of  300 
pages  or  more. 

The  documents  concerning  the  Auburn  Prison,  in  their 
fourth  annual  report,  cover  82  pages  octav^o,  and  embrace  the 
reports  of  the  agent^  warden,  chaplain,  and  physician. 

The  statistics  of  the  Prison  at  Auburn,  for  the  year  1851^ 
as  shown  in  the  annual  report,  (p.  92,)  were  as  follows :  — 

**  Number  of  convicts  remaining  in  Prison  Dec*  1,  1850,  732 ; 
received  from  courts  during  the  year  ending  Nov*  30,  1651,  20B  — 
1030,  Discharged  during  the  same  period,  as  follows :  By  expira- 
tion of  sentence,  182 ;  by  pardon,  55 ;  died  from  sickness,  12 ; 
escaped  and  not  retaken,  3;  seat  to  Asylum,  Utica,  6;  discharged 
by  haljeas  corpus,  1  — 259.  Total  remaining  m  Pnson  Dec.  1,  1851, 
77  L" 

The  manner  of  employing  the  convicts  in  the  Auburn 
Prison  in  1851,  the  persons  by  whom  employed,  the  kinds  of 
business  at  which  they  were  employed,  the  contract  prices 
per  day,  and  the  number  employed  in  each  branch  of  busi- 
nessj  were  as  follows,  (p,  93 :)  — 
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^'  Whole  number,  771.     In  the  staters  employ  and  in  the  hospital, 
151 ;  on  contFact,  620. 

Carpet, Josiah  Barber, 

Cooper Van  Tuyl  &  Freeoff,    .  . 

Cabinet,    ....  Hewson,  Parsons,  &  Segoine, 

Hame, Hayden  &  Lietchworth,   .  .  . 

Machine,  ....  Beardsley,  Keeler,  &  Curtis, 

Shoe, E.  P.  Ross, 

Tool,  .  .  .  4  .  .  Casey,  Ketchel,  &  Co.,  .  .  . 


294 

38c.        S94 

35 

57 

61t\»  85 
65            57 

67 
53 

55^  67 
46             53 

56 
58 

50&65^56 
51             58 

Of  the  151  employed  by  the  state,  and  not  on  contract,  41 
were  in  the  yard,  15  tailors,  9  weavers,  3  barbers,  17  shoe- 
makers, 23  in  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen,  22  waiters,  9  infirm 
and  idle,  and  12  sick  and  lame.  The  daily  average  number 
of  convicts  was  762,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  91. 

"  The  daily  average  earnings  of  each  convict  was  29  cents.  The 
daily  average  expense  of  each  convict  was  26^  cents.  The  daily 
average  number  of  convicts  employed  on  contract  was  643.  The 
daily  average  earnings  of  each  convict  actually  employed  on  con- 
tract was  45-^  cents,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  1^  cents  per 
day." 

The  extent  of  the  business  operations,  expenditures,  &c., 
of  this  Prison,  in  1851,  is  seen  in  the  following  statement 
from  the  annual  report,  (p.  29  :)  — 

The  total  amount  of  cash  received  from  all  sources  dur- 
ing the  year,  including  cash  balance  on  hand  Sept. 
30,  1850,  was «78,764  06 

Total  amount  of  expenditure  for  all  purposes, ....     88,546  00 

Leaving  a  balance  against  the  Prison, 9,781  94 

The  earnings  of  the  Prison  during  the  year,     ....  72,529  06 

And  the  expenditures  for  ordinary  support, 69,897  86 

Excess  of  earnings  over  ordinary  support, 2,631  20 

The  cash  resources  Sept  30,  1851, 3,546  49 

For  the  different  items  of  expenditure  in  this  Prison  in 
1851:  — 

For  rations, $21,892  04 

"    hospital, 543  50 

"   clothing  and  bedding, 3,716  66 

^^   building  and  repairs, 19,439  14 

"   firewood,  oil,  &c., 4,407  96 

"   hay,  grain,  &c., 163  23 

"   stock,  tools,  &c., 4,119  37 

'*   furniture, 448  04 

^^   printing  and  stationery, 315  38 
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For  discharged  convicts,     .     ' .     *  §1^488  40 

"   salaries  of  officers, 19^528  59  \  27  199  59 

"    pay  of  guards, 7,671  00  J  ' 

*•"    misceUuneous, ,     ,     ♦  4,812  68 

I  Total  expenditures .     .     •     S88,516  00 

A  new  building  h  being  erected  in  the  yard,  for  chapel, 
mess  room,  hospital,  and  dining  hall,  on  which  $400(3  23 
have  been  expended  last  year,  and  which  it  is  estimated  will 
cost,  when  finished,  $18,000. 

"  The  building  is  22b  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide  ;  the  first  story, 
for  mess  room,  to  be  14  feet  in  the  clenr ;  and  the  second  storj%  for 
chapel  and  hospital,  to  be  24  feet  hi  the  clear  j  the  walls  are  3  feet 
thick,  of  limestone,  the  outer  doors  to  be  made  of  iron ;  all  the  win* 
dows  to  be  grated*  and  rhe  whole  to  he  made  Pri.son  strong." 

"  When  the  buildings  for  chupcl,  moss  room,  and  lios^piial  are  com- 
pleted^ we  shall  not  rec|uire  any  more  buildings  for  l^rison  use." 

**  The  great  nece?5sity  for  more  ample  room  for  ihe  hfjspiial  de- 
partment, belter  ventilation,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  dining  hall, 
its  low  ceiling  and  dampness,  render  it  very  important  and  necessa- 
ry that  the  improvemenis  commenced  should  be  completed  with  as 
Utile  delay  as  possible." 

The  principles  of  government  anrl  discipline  adopted  by 
the  present  warden,  nre  expressed  by  bitu  in  the  following  ejc- 
tracts  from  his  report,  (pp.  94,  95 :)  — 

"  It  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  officers  having  charge 
of  the  different  depariments  should  be  men  of  judgment  nnd  dis- 
cretion, men  who  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  moved  by  impulse, 
but  guided  by  the  dictates  of  serious  and  sound  judgment^' 

"  1  find,  by  observation,  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  tho 
men  under  my  care  arc  not  entirely  incorrigible,  but  are  men  who 
possess  more  or  les^  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  and  when  appealed  to 
in  a  proper  manner  and  by  discreet  persons,  Jt  usually  produces  the 
desired  effect.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Wo  occasionally 
meet  w^ith  a  convict  so  far  lost  to  all  feeling  of  humanity,  that  ihe 
most  rigid  course  alone  will  command  obedience." 

The  warden's  views  of  the  wisdom,  necessity,  and  utility 
of  the  system  of  common  school  instrnction  adopted  in  this 
Prison,  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  1847j  are 
expressed  in  the  follo%ving  extracts,  from  p.  95;  — 

"  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  serious  attention, 
which  is  the  intellectual  training  of  the  convicts," 

^'  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
convicts  in  the  several  Prisons  are  men  w^hose  early  education,  as  far 
as  morals  and  letters  are  concerned,  has  been  grossly  neglected ; 
very  many  of  them  do  not  understand  the  first  rudiments  of  that  kind 
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of  knowledge  which  has  a  tendency  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  life.  To  accomplish  this  object,  I  would 
rccointncnd  the  addition  of  two  extra  teachers  in  this  departntcnt, 
and  your  sanction  and  concurrence  in  lighting  the  entire  wings  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

The  value  of  the  Prison  library,  its  size,  and  nneans  of  en- 
largement, are  shown  by  the  chaplain,  as  follows:  — 

"  TIkto  arc  now  in  the  library  about  700  volumes  suitable  for  use. 
Thcso  hooks  are  placed  in  the  shops  in  charge  of  the  keepers,  each 
keeper  acting  as  librarian  for  his  shop.  The  books  are  changed  from 
one  shop  to  another  as  oAcn  as  is  deemed  desirable  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  This  library  is  replenished  ever)'  year  with  books 
purchased  with  the  appropriation  (SlOO)  made  by  the  statute  from 
the  litcniry  fund.  Still  the  library  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  Prison  ;  after  all  the  care  and  pains  that  can  possibly  be  taken, 
the  books  are  fast  going  to  pieces,  and  the  decrease  is  greater  than 
the  increase." 


STATE   PRISON   AT    SING   SING,  NEW   YORK. 

The  documents  in  relation  to  the  State  Prison  at  Sing 
Sing,  for  the  year  1851,  cover  12e3  pages  of  the  Fourth  Re- 
port of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  that  state. 

These  documents  embrace  the  reports  of  the  agent,  warden, 
clerk,  chaplain,  physician,  and  matron. 

The  statistics  ol  the  male  and  female  Prisons  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Number  of  male  convicts  remaining  in  Prison  on  the 

30th  day  of  November,  1850, 694 

Received  from  the  different  courts  during  the  year,    280 

974 

Number  of  male  convicts  discharged  by  expiration  of 

sentence,  during  the  year  ending  30th  November, 

18.51, 156 

Discharged  by  pardon  during  the  same  period,    .     .  42 

Discharged  by  reversal  of  judgment, 1 

Died  from  sickness  during  the  year, 19 

Escaped  prior  to  31st  December,  1850,      ....  1 

219 

Number  remaining  in  Prison  1st  December,  1851, 755 

"  On  the  1st  of  Decemlxjr,  1850,  there  were  remaining  here  (i.  e., 
in  the  female  Prison)  71  convicts,  and  there  have  since  been  received 
38,  making  a  total  of  109.  Of  these,  29  have  been  dischai^ed  by 
expiration  of  sentence,  1  by  pardon,  1  was  transferred  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  3  have  died,  leaving  75  in  Prison  at  this  date." 
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Whole  number  of  convicts  in  the  male  Prison, 755 

'*  "  female  Prison,     *     *     ,    .    ,      75 

Number  of  convicts,  male,  white,    .<.,,».     $10 
'*  '*       colored,      ,.,.,,      145 

755 

Number  of  convicts,  female,  white, 61 

colored, 14 

75 

Natives  of  the  United  States,  white,     .    p    ,    •    *  261  18 

'^             colored, 143  13 

Foreigners,  white, 349  43 

colored, ,    ,  2  1 

755        75 

The  crimes  of  the  2S0  committed  to  the  male  Frkoii  la&t 
year  were, — 

"  Grand  larceny,  110 ;  burglary,  5^  ;  attempt  at  bui^lary,  3  ;  as* 
snult  to  rob,  2 ;  arson,  7  \  attempt  at  arson,  1 ;  petty  larceny,  second 
ofTcnco,  13;  receiving  stolen  goods,  3;  bigamy,  6;  forgery,  18; 
rape,  4;  robbery,  7;  assault  to  kill,  11;  manslaugbter,  10;  false 
pretences,  1 ;  perjury,  1  ^  carrying  slung  shot,  2  ;  mutiny,  8  ;  incest, 
1;  counterfeiting,  7 ;  seduction,  1;  larceny  at  sea,  1 ;  murder,  2; 
assault  to  commit  a  rape,  3 ;  —  total,  280." 

The  terms  of  sentence  of  the  same  number  during  the  same 
period  were,  from  1  to  2  years,  2 ;  for  2  years,  83 ;  for  2  aod 
under  3  years,  33;  for  4  and  under  5  years,  30;  for  5  and 
under  6  yearsj,  40  ;  for  6  and  under  10  years,  43 ;  for  10  and 
under  25  years,  12 ;  for  life,  3. 

The  commitments  and  rccommitmentft,  first  conviction, 
264;  second  conviction,  13;  third  conviction,  3  ; — total,  280, 

The  age  was,  over  16  and  nnder  20,  84  j  over  20  and  under 
25, 72 ;  over  25  and  under  30,  56  ;  over  30  and  under  40,  43 ; 
over40,25;  — total,  280. 

The  color  was,  249  white  and  31  colored;—  total,  280. 

The  nativity  was,  from  the  State  of  New  York,  89;  Penn- 
sylvania, 11 ;  New  Jersey,  13;  other  states,  27  ;  —  total  from 
the  United  States,  138,  Tot^l  from  foreign  countries,  142; 
of  whom  71  were  Irish,  32  Germans,  11  English,  and  28  from 
other  foreign  countries. 

The  places  iti  the  state  from  which  they  were  committed, 
were,  from  New  York  city,  187;  Kings  county,  including 
Brooklyn,  32;  from  13  other  counties,  61 ;  showing  how^  iarge 
a  proportion  are  from  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  punishments  inflicted  for  misdemeanorsi  in  the  Prison 
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at  Sing  Sing,  during  the  last  year,  are  thus  stated  by  the 
warden,  (pp.  208,  209  :)  — 

"  Durinp  the  year,  my  predecessor  and  myself  have  been  required 
to  inflict  '233  punishments,  138  of  which  were  with  the  shower  bath, 
4  liad  their  hair  cut  close,  87  were  placed  in  dark  cell,  3  were  yoked, 
and  2  wore  a  ball  and  chain.  Many  of  these  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  the  same  convicts,  as  the  whole  number  of  men  who  have 
not  yielded  to  discipline,  and  observed  the  rules  whhout  the  resort 
to  C(Hi reive  means,  will  not  probably  exceed  100. 

'*  It  would  be  indecorous  in  me  to  institute  any  comparison  of  dis- 
cipline, nor  will  my  limited  experience  allow  me  to  do  so ;  but  while 
order,  industry,  and  decorum  characterize  the  general  conduct  of  our 
prisoners,  and  while  the  number  of  punishments  is  found  to  be  less 
than  in  any  previous  year,  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my  approba- 
tion of  a  system  so  humane  and  so  salutary  in  its  operation,  and  the 
results  of  which  compare  so  favorably  with  those  extorted  by  the 
severe  and  almost  inhuman  flagellation  which  prevailed  a  few  years 
since." 

The  want  of  an  external  wall,  enclosing  the  premises,  is 
justly  a  subject  of  complaint  by  the  warden,  as  it  endangers 
the  security  and  increases  the  expense  of  guard,  and  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  which  characterizes 
this  Prison  in  distinction  from  almost  all  other  extensive 
Prisons  in  this  cc^mtry  and  the  world.     He  says,  (p.  208,)  — 

"  During  the  time  I  have  had  charge  of  the  Prison,  I  have  experi- 
enced much  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a  wall  about  the  yards 
and  buildings.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  this  de- 
sired improvement,  nor  can  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  absence  of  a  wall  be  fully  appreciated  by  any,  except  those 
upon  whom  may  devolve  the  care  of  the  convicts  and  the  safety  of 
the  property." 

There  is  a  complaint  made  by  the  warden,  in  his  report, 
which  brings  to  view  a  clashing  of  powers  between  himself 
and  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  in  New  York. 
It  seems  to  aris>e  from  powers  given  by  legislative  enactment 
to  this  association,  which  are  interpreted  as  independent  and 
above  the  powers  of  the  principal  officer  and  warden  of  the 
institution. 

"  During  the  past  summer  a  committee  from  the  New  York  Prison 
Association  called  at  the  Prison,  and  demanded  the  right  to  go  into 
it  unattended  by  any  of  its  officers,  there  to  withdraw  convicts  from 
their  keepers  —  to  make  such  examinations  and  to  do  such  acts  as  to 
them  might  seem  best ;  thus,  in  effect,  claiming  that  they  possessed  a 
power  superior  to  the  inspectors  or  any  of  the  subordinate  officers. 
A  claim  so  inconsistent  with  any  authority,  and  so  dangerous  to  the 
safety  and  discipline  of  the  Prison,  I  could  not  admit  to  exist  any 
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where,  except  with  the  inspectors ;  nnd  1  therefore  respectfully  resist* 
ed  what  1  deemed  nn  unwarrantable  iiitGrfcrcace  with  the  powers  and 
duties  which  the  law  and  your  appointment  devolved  upon  me*  Will- 
ing at  all  times  that  ihe  management  and  transactions  of  the  Priaon 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  public  scrutiny,  and  truly  desirous  that 
any  and  ever)'  society  and  class  of  men  should  be  made  fully  ac- 
quainted wnth  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  convicts,  I  tendered 
that  ctimmittee  every  opporlunitv  to  prosecute  iheir  desired  examina'^ 
tions,  proffering  them  the  use  of  the  bookSj  and  ilie  privilege  of  inter- 
rogating the  officers  and  the  inmates,  under  onth  or  otherwise,  but 
claiming  that,  as  warden  of  the  Prison,  I  had  no  right  to  surrender  its 
control  into  other  bunds,  nor  could  I  suffer  the  necessary  and  long- 
Btanding  rules  of  the  inspectors  to  be  disregarded.  The  same  pnv- 
ileges  which  wertj  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  committee  of  the 
legislature  who  visited  the  Prison  in  Ociobcr  last,  to  investigate  its 
affairs,  as  well  as  the  privileges  exercised  by  the  governor  of  the  siate.^ 
who  visited  the  Prison  last  summer^  were  extended  to  this  committee, 
ail  of  which  they  declined,  refusing  to  accept  of  any  thing  short  of  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  tlie  Prison  into  their  hands  for  the  space 
of  nineiy  dayf«*  Upon  the  return  of  dns  committee  to  New  York,  they 
served  me  with  an  alternative  mandamu^^  to  show  cause  why  they 
shouhl  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Prison  in  the  manner  I  have 
described.  That  proceeding  is  still  pending  before  the  court,  and 
altbongh  1  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result,  yet  I  have  thought  it  proper 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  that  you  might  ihe  better  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  course  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  adopt" 

The  general  condition  of  the  inBtituttoti  in  regard  to  disci' 
pline^  health,  industry,  security  against  fire,  and  quietness,  is 
thu3  stated  by  the  warden  :  — 

•^^  I  am  much  pleased  in  being  able  lo  state  that,  during  the  past 
year,  no  circumstance  has  transpired  to  interrupt  the  good  order  of 
the  Prison,  or  lo  arrest  any  of  the  various  branches  of  business  prose- 
cuted therein.  Providence  has  favored  us  with  a  good  measure  of 
health,  the  property  of  the  state  has  been  preserved  from  the  torch 
of  the  inccndiarj',  and  no  acts  of  violence  or  attempts  at  insurrection 
have  marred  the  peace  and  quid  of  the  establishment.  The  various 
branches  of  labor  have  been  prosecuted  with  satisfaction  to  those  who 
employ  the  services  of  the  convicts,  and  with  profit  to  the  state,  while, 
by  a  careful  disposition  of  the  men,  and  a  watchful  reganl  of  the 
feeble  and  indisposed,  health  has  been  happily  preserved  and  gener- 
ally promoted.  This  branch  of  our  system  has  been  greatiy  benefited 
by  the  commodious  workshops  provided  the  preceding  year,  by  which 
means  we  have  been  enabled  to  place  every  able  bodied  man  upon 
productive  contract  employment*  1  doubt  not  the  report  of  the  agent, 
who  has  faithfully  and  judiciously  managed  the  financial  affaire,  will 
bear  witness  to  the  superior  industry  of  the  Prison,  which  cannot  but 
have  added  largely  to  its  usual  income." 

It  appears  from  the  physlcian^a  report  that  the  Prison  has 
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been  subject  to  dysentery  of  an  aggravated  natnre,  during 
the  summer  of  1851,  in  which  about  70  were  removed  to  the 
hospital,  and  to  the  chapel,  which  it  became  necessary  to  use 
as  a  hospital,  but  that  four  only  died  of  the  disease.  Two 
others  died  of  cholera  asphyxia  of  the  most  aggravated  form; 
and  the  whole  number  of  deaths  was  16  in  the  male  Prison, 
and  3  in  the  female  Prison. 

This  is  a  much  more  favorable  bill  of  mortality  than  it  has 
been  common  to  observe  in  this  Prison  —  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  more  favorable. 

Three  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
Utica,  as  unfit  subjects  for  a  Prison. 

The  physician  assigns  some  causes  for  the  improved  health 
of  the  Prison. 

"  The  present  social  mode  of  eating  at  the  mess  tables,  combined 
with  the  good  quality  of  the  provisions  purchased  by  the  ageut,  has 
contributed,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  the  general  good  health  of  these 
institutions.     A  mild  but  efTiclent  discipline    is  maintained  in    both 
i  Prisons." 

In  the  matron's  report   there  are    statements  of  interest 

'  which  are  worthy  of  notice.    Of  the  females  in  the  Sing  Sing 

j  Prison,   there   are   more   Irish    than   American  —  38  of  the 

I  former  and  only  28  of  the  latter ;  and  there  are  more  Irish 

than  of  all  others,  foreign  and  native;  i.  e.,  38  Irish  and  37 

of  all  other  countries  and  places. 

There  are  17  under  20  years  of  age,  and  55  under  30 
years  of  age,  and  only  11  over  30  years. 

There  were  more  in  the  female  Prison  from  the  city  of 
New  York  and  Kings  county,  including  Brooklyn,  than  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  state ;  i.  e.,  38  from  the  former  local- 
ities,—  of  which  32  were  from  the  city  of  New  York,  —  and 
only  33  from  all  the  other  counties,  not  including  Kings 
county  and  Brooklyn. 

Among  the  native  female  prisoners  there  were  nearly  as 
many  colored  as  white ;  i.  e.,  12  of  the  former  class  and  16 
of  the  latter. 

Of  the  whole  number  in  Prison,  (71,)  only  3  were  on  second 
conviction. 

In  regard  to  their  education  before  conviction,  23  could 
read  and  write  indifferently,  31  could  read  only,  and  21  had 
received  no  instruction  whatever.  30  admit  that  they  have 
been  intemperate.  The  terms  of  sentence  of  55  have  been 
from  1  to  4  years  ;  the  remainder,  of  71,  over  4  years. 

Their  employment  is,  55  trimming  hats,  5  making  convict 
clothing,  14  cooks  and  waiters,  and  1  hospital  nurse.  All  em- 
ployed, and  therefore  none  sick. 
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The  punish tnents  for  misdemeanor  have  been  as  folio ws» 
according  tu  the  statement  of  the  matron^  (p*  238 :)  — 

•^^  During  the  year  I  have  been  calied  upon  to  impose  forty-three 
punishments  for  infraclions  of  rules*  These,  for  the  most  part,  have 
consisted  in  locking  them  in  Ihcir  own  cells,  sometimes  in  a  dark 
cell  or  solitary  ward,  or  substituting  bread  and  water  for  the  ordinary 
food.  On  some  occasions  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  I  he 
strait  jacket,  when  the  violence  of  the  convict  became  dangerous  to 
those  around  her.^^ 

The  two  following  extracts  from  the  matron*s  report  are 
worthy  of  a  reprint,  and  extensive  circalation:  — 

**  When  we  consider  that  these  convicts  are,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  a  class  of  persons  who  have  been  reared  in  vice,  and 
hitherto  tinres trained  by  any  moml  influence,  a  correct  deportment, 
lor  a  willing  obedience  lo  authority,  cantiot  ulw*ays  be  expected  ;  yet 
'  it  is  due  to  them  to  say,  (and  I  consider  it  a  redeeming  feature,)  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  I  have  found  them  disposed  to  yield  cheerfully, 
and  in  many  cases  manifesting  a  desire  lo  win  the  appfobalion  of 
their  officers  by  good  conduct,  and  to  reform  their  lives  by  improv- 
ing the  means  for  instruction  so  liberally  provided  by  the  stale, ^' 

^^  Among  those  who  were  discharged  during  the  past  year,  there 
were  some  who  left  us  with  the  well-grounded  hope  ihat  their  impris- 
onment had  produced  a  favorable  change  in  their  feelings  and  deport- 
ment, and  that,  with  proper  encoyragement  from  those  who  should 
take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  a  perfect  reformation  might  be  relied 
upon.  It  is  lo  be  feared,  however,  that  loo  many  even  of  this  class, 
oppressed  by  the  degradation  incident  to  public  conviction  and  impris- 
onment, too  readily  seek  the  society  of  their  former  associalc^^  amid 
the  haunts  of  infamy  and  vice*  1  know  of  no  means  by  which  this 
demoralizing  evil  can  be  counteracted,  except  the  well-directed  efforts 
of  the  phitanlhropic,  who,  under  the  aid  of  Providence^  have  already 
accomplished  much  in  rescuing  this  class  of  their  fellow-creatures 
from  inevitable  despair*" 


CLIKTON   FSISOK,   KOBTHEftN   HEW   YORK, 

The  documents  in  relation  to  this,  the  third  and  last  erect- 
ed Btate  Prison  in  New  York,  for  the  year  1851,  are  em- 
braced in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  InspeetorSj 
and  cover  GO  pages  of  an  octavo  patnphlet  of  300  pages* 

These  documentti  are  the  reports  of  the  agent,  the  clerk, 
the  phyt^ician^  the  chaplain,  and  the  school  teacher. 

The  statistics  of  the  Prison  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  number  of  convicts  remaining  in  Prison  on  the  1st  day  of 
IJanuary,  1848,  was  116.  The  number  of  convicts  received  at  the 
1  Prison  since  the  Isl  day  of  January,  1848,  was  213 —  3a9. 

"  During  the  same  period  the  following  number  were  discharged 
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as  follows :  By  expiration  of  sentence,  137  ;  by  pardon,  28 ;  by 
death,  11  ;  by  removal  to  Lunatic  Asylum,  2 ;  by  escapes,  6  ;  by  re- 
moval to  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  62  —  246.  Lieaving  remaining  in 
Prison,  December  1,  1851,  113." 

Tlio  principal  crimes  were,  for  burglary  and  larceny,  8; 
grand  larceny,  29;  forgery,  5;  burglary,  13;  assault  and  bat- 
tery with  attempt  to  kill,  10;  passing  counterfeit  money,  4; 
arson,  4  ;  robbery,  4  ;  murder,  1 ;  other  crimes,  35 ;  —  total,  113. 

The  principal  counties  from  which  they  were  committed 
were,  from  Clinton,  11  ;  from  Montgomery,  11 ;  from  Sche- 
nectady, 13;  from  St.  Lawrence,  19;  from  Washington,  20 ; 
from  12  other  counties,  39;  —  total,  113. 

The  nativity  of  the  prisoners  was,  United  States,  72 ;  Can- 
ada, 12;  Ireland,  17;  England,  6  ;  Scotland,  4;  Germany,  2. 

The  age  was,  under  30,  45;  over  30  and  under  40,46; 
over  40,  22. 

The  number  who  had  been  married  was  63;  the  number 
who  had  never  been  married,  60. 

The  education  was,  common  school,  43 ;  could  read  and 
write,  40  ;  read  only,  23;  unable  to  read,  16  ;  academic,  1. 

The  complexion  was,  white,  103;  Indian,  2;  colored,  8. 

The  habits  of  life  were,  temperate,  41 ;  intemperate,  72. 

The  health  on  reception  was,  indiflerent  and  poor,  15; 
good,  98. 

Employed  when  arrested,  62;  unemployed,  51. 

Duration  of  sentence,  2  years  and  under,  32;  from  2  to  6 
years,  61 ;  over  6  and  under  11,  19  ;  for  life,  1. 

On  tirst  conviction,  99 ;  on  second  conviction,  14. 

The  punishments  for  misdemeanor  were,  of  the  shower 
bath,  30 ;  solitary  confinement,  6 ;  ball  and  chain,  2. 

Of  occupations  there  were,  boatmen,  5 ;  farmers,  22  ;  labor- 
ers, 36 ;  mechanics,  35  ;  other  occupations,  14. 

The  receipts  of  the  Prison  from  all  sources,  last  year,  were 
§25,844  10;  the  expenditures  were,  $25,958  13.     The  earn- 
ings of  the  Prison  from  convict  labor  were, — 
For  ore  raised  from  the  Averill  iron  mine,  cash  received 

or  now  due, 810,771  08 

Do.  from  state  mine,  cash  received  or  now  due,    .     .     .  263  23 

Earnings  of  machine  shop, 5.54  84 

Sofifirated  iron  ore  on  hand,  ....*....  6,000  00 
Hay,  grain,  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  farm,      .     .     .       1,050  00 

Tiiiniber  manufactured,  sold,  and  used, 2,000  00 

Convict  labor,  repairs,  d:c., 3,877  00 

824,516  15 

From  this  sum  are  to  be  deducted  expenses,  various  items,       4,500  00 

Leaving  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  convicts,   .     .     .  820,016  65 
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The  average  earnings  of  eacl»  convict  per  year,  aeeording 
to  the  warden's  statement,  was  $215  05,  or  69  cents  p(*r  day* 

This,  however,  is  without  allowing  any  thing  for  the  use 
of  the  iron  mines,  which  were  purchased  at  a  considerable 
cost  above  what  the  premises  would  have  cost  without  them* 

Notwithstanding  the  above  statements,  which  are  carefully 
made  from  the  documents  of  the  Prison  in  regard  to  the 
earnings  of  the  convicts,  the  agent  states  that  01 2^000  were 
appropriated  last  year  by  the  legislature,  for  general  support, 
and  $8000  were  appropriated  to  pay  the  debt«  of  the  Prison, 
which  had  accrued  previous  to  Oct,  1,  1850,  Of  the  latter 
appropriation,  i,  e.,  $8000,  $5000  remain  in  the  treasury 
undrawn. 

The  estimated  appropriation  required  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be,  according  to  the  agent's  report,  for  the  indebtednesSj 
$12,000 1  for  current  expenses  and  support  for  the  year, 
$13,000*     Total  appropriation  required,  $2^,000. 

The  agent  also  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  for 
the  erection  of  a  blast  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron* 

The  expenses  of  the  Clinton  Prison  last  year  were  as  foU 
lows,  and  for  the  purposes  mentioned:  — 

Bviiitling^   and  repairs,    $711  73  I 

Stock  uQcl  tQols,  .     .     .     226  01 

Rations, 2,152  97 

Clothing    and  bedding,  1,487  64 

Fuel  and  lights,       .     .        13  25 

Hospital  and  medicines,        19  71 

Discharge  of  convicts,     284  16 

Postage,  printing,  &c,,      146  39 

Salaries  of  officers,       *  5,246  72 


Pay  of  guards, 


6,830  41 


Teams  and  keepings 

»663  86 

Ejtpenses  of  agent,  . 

145  m 

Storage,  &c,,      .     , 

186  63 

Miscellaneous,     .     , 

675  22 

Machinery,     -     .     < 

866  86 

Averill  mine,     -    , 

913  12 

Plank  road,    .     .     . 

4,787  14 

Saw  mill  and  logs,  , 

550  15 

•25,958  19 

The  receipts  of  the  Prison^  and  from  the  sources  specified, 
were  as  follows:  — 
Cash  received  from  state  treasurer,  being  the  bflUnce  ia 

his  hands  of  appropriation  of  S20,000  for  1850,      .     $1,500  00 
Cash  received  from  stale  treasurer,  being  the  amoiiiit  of 

appropriation  of  1851, 

Cash  received  for  aundnes, 

*^  from  machine  shop, , 

**  from  visitors,     , 

"  from  convicts'  deposits, 

"  from  Averill  mine  and  stale  ore,   .     -     . 

"  from  interest  account,     ...*., 


12,000  00 

1,161  36 

554  84 

107  75 

17  83 

10,495  33 

7  00 

»25,864  10 
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In  the  report  of  the  physician  of  this  Prison  there  is  a  par^ 
agraph  on  the  health  of  the  institution,  consequent,  in  his 
view,  upon  its  locality  and  management,  which  is  worthy  of 
particular  consideration.  No  death  had  occurred  during  the 
year.  The  wliole  number  treated  in  the  hospital  was  22, 
of  whom  19  were  discharged  cured  or  much  improved ; 
remaining  3,  of  whom  one  was  insane,  and  had  been  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  from  his  reception  in  the  Prison,  and  is 
regarded  as  no  longer  a  fit  subject  of  Prison  discipline,  and 
should  immediately  be  removed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  physician  says,  — 

"  Since  the  date  of  my  report  of  Dec.  1,  1850,  this  Prison  has 
enjoyed  a  state  of  health  highly  commending  both  the  location  of  the 
institution  and  kind  of  labor  required  of  its  inmates.  Some  of  the 
advantages  possessed  by  this  over  many  other  similar  institutions  are, 
that  wliiic  their  inmates  arc  subjected  to  confined  positions,  and  the 
depressing  influence  of  unwholesome  air  in  crowded  shops,  in  this, 
the  dillcrcnt  branches  of  business  are  such  as  require  the  active  exer- 
cise of  every  muscle,  while  at  the  same  time  the  system  is  invigorat- 
ed by  the  free,  uncontaminated  air  of  the  mountain.  That  the  bene- 
ficial result  consequent  upon  these  circumstances  may  not  be  counter- 
acted during  the  hours  that  the  men  are  necessarily  confined  in  cells, 
the  most  rigid  regulations  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation  are 
enforced.  Es|)ecial  care  is  taken,  during  our  inclement  winter,  that 
the  clothing  is  sufficiently  warm,  and  the  diet  nutritious ;  hence 
the  mass  enjoy  a  condition  of  health  and  vigor  rendering  them  com- 
paratively content,  and  easily  controlled,  and  eminently  fitted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  their  confinement  —  intellectual, 
moral,  and  Religious  improvement." 

The  chaplain's  course  of  duty,  and  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vation in  the  Clinton  Prison,  are  indicated  in  the  following 
extracts  from  his  report: — 

"  Since  my  connection  with  the  institution,  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
victs, so  far  as  it  has  l)cen  the  subject  of  my  personal  observation,  has 

been  orderly  and  peaceful In  my  intercourse  with  them  in  the 

perfunnancc  of  my  duty,  1  have  been  uniformly  treated  with  respect  I 
hav(i  met  with  only  one  instance  of  open  and  avowed  infidelity  and 
hostility  to  the  interesting  truths  of  revelation  in  general,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular A  small  number  profess  to  receive  the 

solemn  and  all-important  truths  of  our  divine  religion,  while  a  larger 

number  appear  to  be  more  or  less  interested  in  them In  my 

visits  to  ihcin  in  their  cells  for  conversation,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, I  find  many  of  them  occupied  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  such  re- 
ligious and  useful  books  as  the  library  contains From  the  day 

I  commenced  my  duties  as  chaplain  to  the  present  time,  divine  service 
has  l>een  conducted  in  the  chapel  regularly  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  convicts,  and  the  same  also  on  the 
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morning  of  the  day  appotnled  by  his  excellency  the  g^overnor  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and 
other  blessings  of  his  merciful  providence The  divine  bless- 
ing has  been  invoked  daily,  when  all  are  assembled  in  the  dining  hall 
for  the  repast  at  noon.  The  convicts  have  been  visited  in  their  cells 
every  Sunday,  in   the  afkernoon*    ,  «  -  .    With  a  few  exceptions,  I 

have  visited  them  every  evening  of  the  week The  hospital 

has  been  visited  every  day Each  convict  is  allowed  the 

privilege  of  selecting  two  books  for  reading  during  the  week,  *  ,  ,  , 
The  conducting  the  correspondence  of  the  convicts  is  a  laborious^  as 
also  a  very  responsible  duty From  the  statistics  accompa- 
nying this  report,  the  lamentable  fact  is  forced  upon  oner's  atteniion, 
that  much  of  the  crime  that  pervades  our  countrj^  is  attributable  to 
the   intemperate   use  of  spirituous   liquors,  and  the  neglect  of  early 

instruction  and   religious  education I  cannot  concltidc  this 

report  without  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  humanity  with  which 
the  unfortunate  inmates  of  this  institution  have  been  uniformly  treaied 
since  I  became  connected  with  it.^' 

The  school  teacher*3  report  shows  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  his  services  in  this  Prison.     He  says, — 

*'I  have  had  charge  of  the  school  in  this  Prison  since  July  last, 
during  which  time  48  convicts  have  been  nnder  mstruction,  5  of 
whom  have  been  discharged,  leaving  43  under  instruction  at  this 
time^  and  employed  as  follows:  In  reading  and  spelling,  6;  spelling 
alone,  2;  reading  alone,  11 ;  aritbiTietic,  20  ;  writing,  2  ;  geography, 
1 ;  grammar,  1  — total  ^  43. 

"  As  a  general  thing,  1  find  that  these  men  evince  a  strong  desire 
to  learn,  and  apply  themseives  to  their  studies  with  an  earnestness 
that  is  truly  commendable^  and  they  progress  in  a  manner  that  is 
gratifying  to  themselves  and  to  me.  There  are  some  instances  of 
men  who  have  been  here  but  two  years  who  now  read  quite  fluently, 
although  they  did  not  know  the  alphabet  when  received. 

**  Necessity  compels  me  to  teach  them  separately  at  their  ceiS 
doors,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  I  could  take  them  out  in  classes 
they  would  receive  much  more  benefit  from  my  instruction." 


KEPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  CO^^IMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  1851,  ON 
ALL  THE  STATE  FRISONS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  is  legislative  document.  No,  20,  from  the  Assembly, 
dated  January  7,  1852.  It  is  a  handsome  octavo  pamphlet 
of  256  pages* 

In  the  first  part  is  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fivej  cov- 
ering 65  pages.  Prom  this  we  have  already  made  a  valuable 
extract  concerning  the  evil  arising  in  a  State  Prison,  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  principal  officers  consequent  upon 
the  frequent  changes  in  politics* 
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The  second  part  is  a  letter  of  twenty-five  pages,  from  one 
of  the  late  physicians  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison.  From 
this  letter  we  propose  to  make  an  extract,  giving  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  modes  of  punishment  which  have  been 
used,  and  are,  to  some  extent,  still  used,  in  the  State  Prisons 
in  New  York. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  is  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation, gathered  by  the  committee  in  detail,  concerning  the 
three  State  Prisons  in  New  York,  —  Clinton,  Auburn,  and 
Sing  Sing.  This  mass  of  information  makes  the  remainder 
of  the  pamphlet,  166  pages  octavo. 

The  views  of  the  committee  concerning  the  Clinton  Prison 
are  thus  expressed  :  — 

"  In  regard  to  the  Clinton  Prison,  its  finances  and  its  prospects,  the 
committee  hardly  feel  competent  to  decide  upon  the  best  plan  to  be 
pursued.  If  the  Prison  is  to  be  abandoned,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better." 

**'  Since  the  first  establishment  of  this  Prison,  8309,000  liave  been 
appropriated  to  its  use  from  the  state  treasury,  while  its  earnings 
have  scarcely  exceeded  one  tenth  of  that  sum.  Or,  in  other  words, 
its  average  annual  receipts  from  the  treasury  have  been  $38,625,  and 
from  all  other  sources  $4350." 

The  views  of  the  committee  concerning  the  Female  Prison 
at  Sing  Sing,  are  thus  expressed: — 

"  Of  the  female  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  the  committee  have  little  to  say, 

except  in  commendation The  general  management,  under 

the  present  capable  matron,  is  both  mild  and  efficient,  and  a  spirit  of 
contentment  and  order  seems  to  prevail  among  all  the  inmates." 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  this  committee  arrive, 
summarily  expressed,  are  twelve  in  number,  as  follows  :  — 

"  1.  That  a  great  majority  of  the  convicts  are  susceptible  of  being 
influenced  by  the  same  good  motives  and  impulses  which  influence 
other  men,  and  therefore  that  a  system  based  upon  reason  and  kind- 
ness, tending  to  inspire  feelings  of  self-respect,  hopefulness,  and  peni- 
tence, ought  to  be  adopted  in  all  our  Prisons,  so  far  as  is  practicable 
without  impairing  the  deterring  character  essential  to  any  system  of 
punishment. 

*'  2.  That  the  rations  of  the  prisoners  should  invariably  be  such  as 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  entirely  consistent  with  good 
health. 

"  3.  That  a  sufficiency  of  pure  air  at  all  times,  and  of  artificial 
warmth  in  cold  or  damp  weather,  should  be  introduced  into  the  cells 
and  the  workshops  of  the  Prisons ;  and  that  the  means  of  lighting 
every  cell,  except  those  used  for  punishment,  should  be  provided  at 
each  Prison,  so  that  no  prisoner  may  be  left  in  darkness  for  more 
than  the  maximum  time  required  for  sleep. 
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^'4.  Thai  the  uac  of  the  yoke  and  shower  batli  ahouUI  bo  discon* 
tibuedf  and  separate  confinitmerit  at  fmrd  lulior,  and  olhtT  pnvatimis, 
substituted  ns  means  of  |iunishment  and  discipline. 

*^*  5*  That  all  punishnienls  for  brfnchc.-?  of  discipline  in  the  Prisons 
should  be  inflicted  under  the  direetkm  und  supervision  of  the  warden, 
and  hy  some  officer  tinconcemed  in  ihc  o  tie  nee. 

**  6*  That  some  sysiemuiic  aid  and  etieouragement  should  be  af- 
forded lo  discharjred  convicts  by  the  state, 

**  7.  That  a  rigid  and  thorough  examination  of  the  Pnsona  should 
bo  made^  annually,  under  the  appointment  and  direction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

"8,  That  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  should  exhibit  tiot 
only  the  cosh  receipts  mid  cxfH^nditures  of  each  Prison,  hut  every 
debt  ineurred  and  credit  allowed  by  the  several  agents, 

^•9.  That  the  government  of  the  Prisons  should  be  eoiirely  divest- 
ed of  the  influence  of  pany  politics. 

'^  10.  That  the  number  of  prisotierj*  at  Auburn  and  Bing  Sing 
should  be  diminished,  by  tticreutiitig  the  number  to  he  sent  to  the 
Clinton  Prison. 

*^  IL  That  the  length  of  sentences^  especially  for  firsl  offences^ 
should  be  lessened, 

**  la.  That  the  government  atid  condition  of  our  County  Jails  and 
Penitentinries  sliould  bo  thoroughly  investigated  and  reformed, 

**Groroe  Usderwood,  Charles  C,  Skverakce,  Auexani>er  Gba* 
HAM,  John  H*  Wooster,  George  E,  Bakeh." 

This  report,  with  the  appendix,  contains  a  vast  amouut  of 
valuable  information. 

Shoimr  BatL 
The  late  physician  thny  derfcribe^  the  shower  bath  :  — 
'-^  The  form  of  the  machine  is  thai  of  the  common  stocks,  with  a 
reservoir  of  water  above  it,  having  a  head  of  fifiyfour  inches,  meas- 
uring from  the  surAtce  of  the  waiter  lo  the  perforated  plate  at  the  end 
of  the  discharging  tube.  The  ofll»nder.  being  stripped  of  his  clothing, 
is  placed  in  a  sitting  poslnre  in  the  stockfi,  with  feet  and  iamds  secure- 
ly fastened,  and  his  lioad  contained  in  a  sort  of  hopjjer,  the  bottom  of 
wbk'h  encircles  his  iieek  so  closely  that  the  water  will  not  run  off  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  let  on,  the  water  being  under  the  control  of  the  kuuper 
by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  tJie  reservoir. 
From  the  perforated  plate  the  W'ater  falls  about  eighteen  itichen,  when 
it  strikes  the  head  of  the  convict,  immovabl}*  fixed,  thence  jiassing 
over  tiie  whole  surface  of  iJie  body,  When  the  reservoir  is  full,  the 
force  of  the  blow  upon  the  head  is  nearly  eqna!  to  a  column  of  water 
seventy-two  inches  in  height.  This  force  is  someivhat  reduced  by 
the  intervention  of  the  perforated  plate  —  a  late  modification  in  the 
instrument. 

'^To  the  mechanic,  who  calculates  the  influence  of  mere  matter 
upon  matter,  the  power  of  this  column  of  water  must  possess  consid* 
erable  importance.     But  lo  the  physiologist,  who  can  alone  judge 
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with  nny  degree  of  correctness  of  the  influence  of  a  stream,  generally 
at  32''  Fahrcnlicit,  falling  upon  the  head  and  thence  covering  the 
whole  body,  the  suffering  induced,  and  danger  incurred,  must  appear 
momentous  in  the' extreme. 

"  In  an  essay  on  tiie  emloyment  of  water  m  surgery,  by  Alphonso 
Augiiste  Aniussat,  of  Paris,  translated  by  Prof.  Fmnk  H.  H.  Hamil- 
ton, nnfTalo  University,  there  are  some  applicable  remarks  relative  to 
the  physiological  effects  of  water. 

"'The  application  of  cold  water,'  he  says,  ' especially  in  winter, 
produces  horripilations  and  shiverings,  which  continue  more  or  less 
time.  1  have  lately  seen,  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  a  man  who 
had  his  hand  crushed.  The  surgeon,  after  having  amputated  two 
fingers,  submitted  the  hand  to  continued  irrigations  of  cold  water. 
The  patient  assured  me  that  during  eight  days  he  experienced  con- 
stant chills,  despite  all  the  means  employed  to  keep  him  warm. 

" '  Sanson  says  he  saw  a  female,  with  whom  a  superficial  burn 
seemed  to  indicate  cool  applications,  and  who  was  seized  with  teta- 
nus soon  after  their  use  had  been  commenced. 

"'Goursaud  reports  a  case  of  Guyenol's,  in  which  having  been 
applied  an  hour  or  two  upon  a  strangulated  hernia,  the  hernia  was 
not  reduced,  and  the  surgeon,  obliged  to  resort  to  an  operation,  found 
the  epiploon  frozen. 

"  '  Who  will  afiirm,'  says  Mr.  Richct,  '  that  the  application  of  a 
powerful  refrigerant  upon  a  large  surface  will  not,  by  repelling  in- 
ward upon  the  viscera  the  blood  which  originally  abounded  in  the 
diseased  part/  (and  I  may  add  on  the  surface  of  the  body,)  '  occa- 
sion congestions,  and  give  birth  to  those  complications  to  which  1 
have  alluded  ?  The  facts  are  every  where  to  be  seen,  and  the  practi- 
tioner ought  to  profit  by  them.' 

"  '  I  have  collected,'  says  Amussat, '  also,  several  cases  of  patients 
who,  having  been  submitted  to  irrigations  with  cold  water,  have  sud- 
denly died  with  some  nervous  malady.' 

"  These  extracts  arc  made  to  show  how  powerful  and  even  danger- 
ous the  effects  of  cold  water  upon  the  system  are,  even  when  em- 
ployed by  tlie  most  experienced  hands. 

"  Most  convicts  have  great  dread  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  but 
as  the  emotion  of  fear  to  the  unreflecting  mind  presents  little  or  no 
barrier  to  the  commission  of  crimes  having  their  origin  in  the  emo- 
tions, it  does  not  prevent  a  violation  of  rules  which  are  in  opposition 
to  the  instincts  ;  still,  when  the  offender  sees  the  penalty  with  no 
hope  of  escape,  this  most  depressing  of  the  passions  augments  the 
danger  to  which  he  is  about  to  be  exposed.  This  psychological  effect 
is  so  great  upon  some  individuals  before  entering  the  stocks,  and  a 
palor  so  deathlike  is  induced,  that  the  ofRcer  on  duty  dares  not  sub- 
ject the  offender  to  this  ordeal.  I  have,  in  one  instance,  heard  the 
convict  solemnly  implore  his  keeper  not  to  make  him  an  insane  man. 
Who  is  able  to  comprehend  the  condition  of  mind  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ? 

"  To  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  I  will  cite  a 
few  instances. 
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**  Convict  nambef  5066,  aged  about  thirty  yenrs,  of  sanguine  nei^ 
TOas  tempera menf,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  perfectly  uncon- 
ftciotis  state,  nnd  with  convulaive  twitchings  of  tlie  muscles.  His 
mouth  filk^d  with  frothy  ssalivu,  no  perceptible  pulsations  in  the  radial 
artery,  but  little  external  heat,  and  very  imperfect  resptration.  He 
had  iKjen  showered,  as  1  was  credibly  informed,  with  about  two 
pails  of  cold  water.  His  body  was  rubbed  with  etimulattLs  and 
warmly  covered  with  blankets.  In  about  two  hours  deglutition  was 
partly  restored,  when  brandy  and  other  stimulants  w^ere  adminis- 
tered. In  four  hours  after  entering  the  hospital  his  consciousness 
returned. 

'*  This  individual  was  so  nearly  destroyed  that  he  had  passed  into 
that  calm,  c^uiet,  mental  slate  that  immediately  precedes  dcalh  by 
drowning,  fie  said  thai  at  last  he  had  the  delightful  sensation  of 
sailing,  and  then  it  was  all  oven  He  sufiered  from  cramps  in  his 
lower  extremities  for  a  bout  three  months  a  ften 

"In  this  case  the  entire  inability  of  the  keeper  to  judge  ofth6 
potency  of  the  punishment  was  peculiarly  manifest.  The  convict, 
who  was  in  good  health  and  spirits,  presented  to  him  no  objection  to 
Its  application.  In  matters  within  his  comprehension*  this  keeper 
had  good  judgment,  and  withal  was  of  a  humane  disposition,  but  of 
either  the  temperament  or  idiosyncmsy  of  the  convict  he  knew  nothing, 
and  consequently  was  incapable  of  wielding  judiciously  a  means  so 
powerful 

*'  In  my  presence,  convict  number  545S  was  showered  with  one 
and  a  hulf  barrels  of  water.  During  the  operation  the  muscles?  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  were  severally  exercised.  When  taken  out  of  the 
stocks,  hb  skin  was  cold  and  shrivelled  ;  there  was  no  perceptible 
pulsation  in  the  temporal  or  radial  arteries,  and  he  complained  of 
severe  cephalgia.  He  was  showered  as  long  as  the  o^Ucer  on  duly 
dared  to  continue  it*  He  made  no  acknowledgment  of  his  faulty  and 
in  my  opinion  would  not  have  concluded  to  do  so  until  it  was  loo  late 
to  be  able  lo  accomplish  it  This  convict  possessed  a  ner\'ous  bilioua 
lempeniment,  which  is  known  to  resist  lo  the  utmost  every  means 
employed  to  render  its  po^^st^ssor  subservient  to  the  will  of  others. 

'*  In  this  inslance  the  keeper  did  not  desist  from  any  unfavorable 
appearances,  but  because,  as  he  remarked,  he  had  applied  as  much 
Waaler  as  he  thought  safe*  To  (he  physiologist,  however,  the  phy?,ical 
condition  thus  induced  must  appear  to  be  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter* Mad  the  punishment  been  continued  much  longer,  ihere 
would,  in  all  probabiliiy,  have  reaulled  organic  lesion  from  internal 
congestion. 

"Convict  number  5507  was  showered  with  two  and  a  half  barrels 
of  water.  This  punishment  I  did  not  witness,  but  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  keeper^  that  *-  the  water  ran  off  him  as  it  would  from  a 
duck  without  his  feeling  ft,'  I  wns  induced  to  interro<*ate  the  convict 
myself.  Tfi  my  inquirii^^,  he  replied  that  he  would  have  died  before 
acknowledging  any  ihinj^*  He  said  the  water  made  his  headache; 
that  he  felt  cold,  and  that  his  flesh  had  the  sensation  of  being  asleep. 
His  temperament  was  nervous  bilious,  the  bilious  predominating^ 
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"  Convict  number  4565,  nged  38  years,  of  sanguine  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  in  good  health,  was  showered  with  three  pails  of  cold 
water.  lie  was  taken  from  the  stocks  in  convulsions,  which  lasted 
some  thirty  minutes,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  When 
I  saw  him,  about  an  hour  aAerward,  he  had  congestion  of  the  brain, 
accompanied  with  severe  cephalalgy ;  was  laboring  under  great  de- 
rangement of  mind,  and  recollected  but  little  of  what  had  transpired. 
He  said  he  had  been  struck  on  his  head,  but  there  were  no  external 
signs  of  violence.  He  was  bled  thirty  ounces,  and  took  a  cathartic 
potion.  The  venesection  partly  relieved  the  pain,  but  not  the  de- 
rangement. The  cathartic  operated  freely,  and  on  the  following 
morning  his  mind  was  apparently  clear,  but  his  head  still  ached.  He 
said  he  felt  as  though  his  head  was  'bound  with  a  band  of  iron.' 
Under  the  use  of  blisters,  after  several  days,  the  pain  and  constric- 
tion gradually  subsided. 

"  Convict  number  4959  was  showered  previous  to  my  connection 
with  the  Prison.  He  told  me  that  while  in  the  stocks  '  his  head  ached 
as  thoiigh  it  would  certainly  split  open,  when  all  at  once  it  suddenly 
stopped,  and  he  felt  no  more  pain.'  He  came  out  of  the  stocks  an 
insane  man,  hopelessly  incuniblc,  though  at  times  he  converses 
understand ingly  about  the  punishment. 

"  Convict  number  5669  was  showered  with  six  pails  of  water,  dis- 
charged on  his  head  in  a  half  inch  stream.  Shortly  after  he  fell 
into  convulsions,  from  which  he  emerged  with  a  mind  totally  destroyed. 
He  was  pardoned  in  about  three  months  afterwards,  and  a  report  sub- 
sequently reached  the  Prison  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  injury. 
This  occurred  pnjvious  to  my  connection  with  the  Prison. 

"  Convict  number  5446, 17  years  old,  and  of  lymphatic  temperament, 
was  showered  with  three  barrels  of  water,  but  with  little  or  no  effect, 
as  h('  himself  told  me,  which  shows  how  useless  it  is,  as  a  means  of 
punishment,  in  some  cases. 

"  The  instances  I  have  selected  for  your  reflection  are  the  extremes, 
—  not  of  every  day  occurrence,  —  but  nevertheless  they  go  to  show 
how  inappropriate  it  is  to  place  this  punishment  in  hands  totally  inad- 
equate to  comprehend  its  power. 

"  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  shower  bath,  —  1  was  informed  by  an 
officer  who  for  several  years  had  acquired  more  information  in  regard 
to  its  etfects,  from  personal  observation,  than  any  other  individual  in 
the  Prison,  —  renders  the  convict  less  able  to  resist  its  influence,  and 
that  after  seveml  applications  it  required  greater  caution  in  its  use." 

The  Yoke. 

"  The  yoke  is  formed  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron  four  or  five  inches  wide, 
and  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  with  a  movable  staple  in  the  cen- 
tre to  encircle  the  neck,  and  a  smaller  one  at  each  end  to  surround 
the  wrists.  All  these  staples  are  so  arranged,  that  by  turning  screws 
on  their  protruding  ends,  on  the  back  of  the  iron  bar,  they  can  be 
tightened  to  any  degree  deemed  expedient.     The  weight  of  the  light- 
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est  yoke  is  thirty-four  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  some  of  ihem  I  believe 
weigh  forty. 

*'  The  principal  objection  to  this  pyniKhmcnt  is,  that  the  yoke  bears 
too  heavily  on  ihe  cervical  vcrtebm.  Most  persons  are  aware  of  the 
unpleasunr,  and,  in  fact,  insupportable  sensndan  produced  even  by  the 
weight  of  the  unbuttoned  coat  and  vest  pressing  upon  the  buck  of  the 
neck,  Un^ier  the  weight  of  this  instrument  the  convict  cannot  retain 
the  erect  posture  for  oven  a  few  niinntes  consecutively,  but  is  forced 
to  bend  forward  in  his  continual  writhing,  whtch  brings  the  entifc 
weight  of  the  bar  upon  the  lower  cervical  vertebra*  The  anna  are 
generally  stretched  to  their  full  length,  and  from  steady  tension  of  the 
nerves  are  benumbed ,  while  the  bands  turn  purple,  and  at  lirnca 
become  much  swollen.  In  several  instances  1  have  placed  my  llngert 
beneath  ihe  yoke,  and  found  lire  pressure  so  great  thai  it  was  actually 
paitrful  lo  me* 

*■''  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  dissimilarly  different  individmds  are 
aflTected  by  this  punishmunt.  There  are  those  wlio,  from  iheir  strong 
physical  conformation,  one  would  suppose  capable  of  enduring  its 
application  for  ibe  longest  periods,  but  sixty  and  even  thirty  minutes 
will  often  subdue  them.  They  are  generally  of  sanguine  temfiera* 
ment,  and  readily  succumb.  These  convicts  are  the  least  liable  lo  be 
injured,  because  repentance  for  past  ofiencea  and  promises  of  good 
conduct  for  llic  future,  accord  more  with  their  dispositions  than  to 
show,  merely  for  the  s^ike  of  showing,  great  powers  of  endurance, 
The  average  lime  of  wearing  ihe  yoke  I  think  is  abotjt  two  hours. 

''^  The  circumstances  under  which  this  ponishmenl  occurs  are  de- 
rogatory to  the  discipline  of  the  Prison,  as  well  as  injiirious  to  the 
heaUli  of  the  convicts.  While  wearing  the  yoke,  the  culprit  is  the 
butt,  through  the  sly  jeers  and  unfeeling  tauntSi  of  his  fellow-convicts ; 
and  on  ihis  account  it  is  often  injuriously  and  unnecessarily  w^orn,  to 
show  them  of  what  shiff  he  is  made.  Their  strained  and  inflamed 
muscles,  and  swelled  and  beamed  skin  of  neek,  breast,  and  arms, 
often  require  medical  treatment  and  rest  from  labor, 

"  The  severity  of  this  punishment,  ivhen  it  fails  upon  a  convict  of 
indomituhle  determination,  with  powerful  physical  organization,  and 
under  the  influence  of  excited  passion,  w^as  sadly  portrayed  in  the 
case  of  convict  number  a904.  This  convict  wore  the  yoke  for  six 
hours  and  twenty  minutes*  IHs  passions  were  ao  excessively  excited 
that  he  made  no  acknowledgtnent,  or  jiromifetes  for  the  future,  but 
breathed  forth  vengeance  n gainst  his  keepers,  lo  be  gratified  in  their 
destruction  at  the  iirst  convenient  opportunity.  The  yoke  was  taken 
off,  and  he  sent  lo  the  dungeon  until  the  ne.xt  mornings  when  ho  was 
bmnght  to  the  hospilah  liis  face  and  eyes  were  inflamed  ;  the  skin 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen  mottled,  inflamed,  and  excessively  tender 
lo  the  touch  ;  pu!se  sixty  ;  tongue  slightly  coated  ;  no  appetite  ;  sight 
very  feeble  ;  hearing  acute  ;  intellect  so  deranged  that  he  apparently 
remembered  nothing  of  what  had  passed  ;  said  he  had  cat  his  break- 
fast, which  was  not  the  fact;  and  i^aid  that  notlting  ailed  him.  Oc- 
casionally his  countenance  expressed  great  emotion,  almost  bursting 
into  lean,  but  it  was  only  momentary.     To  relieve  the  heat  of  the 
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head,  cold  water  was  applied  to  the  scalp.     This,  however,  was 
relinquislied,  for  on  every  application  he  declared  that  it  scalded  his 
head  ;  so  much  were  the  sensations  deranged." 

The  Dungeon. 

"  The  dungeon,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  is  inefficient  and  expen- 
sive. It  is  inefficient,  because,  unless  excessively  adnninistercd,  the 
convict  cares  but  little  about  it ;  and  it  is  expensive,  because  the 
labor  of  the  prisoner  is  lost  to  the  stale.  The  convicts  are  often  shut 
in  them  for  many  days  together.  In  fact  it  sometimes  happens  that 
all  division  of  time  is  lost  —  day  and  night  being  absolutely  confound- 
ed, and  to  them  the  actual  duration  of  confinement  lost.  This  is  often 
a  trial  of  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  convict  to  retaliate  upon  the 
keeper  under  whose  charge  he  is,  or  upon  the  contractor  for  whom 
he  labors.  I  have  known  one  convict  hold  out  so  long  that  his 
countenance  became  bloodless,  and  his  body  wasted  almost  to  a  skel- 
eton form." 


ALBANY  COUNTY    PENITENTIARY,   NEW   YORK. 

The  third  report  of  this  institution  is  a  remarkably  well 
printed  octavo  pamphlet,  of  43  pages.  The  paper,  and  type, 
and  frontispiece,  —  a  steel  plate  of  the  building,  —  arc  a  good 
model  for  an  annual  report  of  similar  institutions.  It  is  a 
document  of  equal  or  superior  value  to  the  report  of  the  same 
institution  for  1850,  which  we  printed  entire  in  the  last  report 
of  this  Society.  That  which  renders  these  reports  particularly 
important  is,  that  they  relate  to  an  institution  called  a  Coun- 
ty Prison,  which  is  in  fact  a  District  Prison,  designed  partic- 
ularly for  a  class  of  offenders,  on  short  sentences,  whom  the 
warden,  after  building  the  institution,  has  succeeded  in  treat- 
ing more  successfully  than  the  same  class  within  our  knowl- 
edge has  ever  before  been  treated. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  prisoners,  their  nativity, 
habits,  education,  age,  crime,  terms  of  sentence,  and  employ- 
ment, were  as  follows :  — 

"Number  of  prisoners  in  confinement,  Oct.  31,  1850,  147;  re- 
ceived from  Nov.  1,  1850,  to  Oct.  31,  1851,  inclusive,  G27  ;  whole 
number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year,  774  ;  dis- 
charged by  court  and  magistrates,  26  ;  discharged  by  governor,  (par- 
doned.) 13  ;  discharged  by  payment  of  fines  to  the  justices  or  here, 
32  ;  died,  5;  escaped  while  at  work  on  the  grounds,  outside,  1 ;  sent 
to  the  Almshouse,  1 ;  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  1  ;  discharged  by 
expiration  of  sentence,  520  —  599.  Leaving  in  confinement,  Oct. 
31,  1851,  175. 

"  Of  the  above  number  received,  there  were  males,  443 ;  of  the  above 
number  received,  there  wore  females,  184  —  627.     Of  the  number  in 
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confinement,  Oct.  31,  185 1  ^  there  wer^  males,  115;  of  the  number 
in  confinement,  Oct,  31,  1851,  there  were  females,  60 —  175/' 

Their  nativity  was,  United  States,  270;  Ireland,  275; 
Germany  22;  Canadu,  21;  England,  21;  Scotland,  10; 
France,  8,  Their  habita  were,  addicted  to  intemperance,  562  ; 
Dot  adicted  to  intemperance,  65.  Their  education,  could 
read  and  write^  277 ;  could  read  only,  165 ;  could  not  read  or 
write,  185* 

The  terms  of  sentence  were,  for  12  months,  4  ;  for  over  12 
months,  2;  for  under  12  months,  and  more  than  6  months,  7; 
for  6  monthi^,  218  ;  for  3  months,  182 ;  for  from  30  to  60  days, 
183;  for  less  than  30  days,  58;  — total  627.  Only  6  for 
twelve  months  and  over,  out  of  the  whole  number,  leaving 
621  for  less  than  one  year. 

The  age  of  those  committed  was,  under  20  yearsj  97  — 
making  it  quite  a  house  of  refuge  lor  minors ;  from  20  to 
30  years?,  214 ;  over  30  years,  316,  The  crimes  for  which 
they  were  committed  were,  vagrancy,  161 ;  petit  larceny,  156; 
assault  and  battery^  100  ;  disorderly  conduct,  134  ;  breach  of 
the  peace,  29;  assault  of  an  officer,  12;  misdemeanor,  13; 
other  minor  ofi'ences,  22; 

The  employment  was,  of  115  male  prisoners,  making  cane 
chair  seats,  48;  covering  demijohn*i,  26;  wood  work,  13; 
shoernaking,  8;  waiters  and  barbers,  3;  insane  and  invalid,  4; 
grading  land,  and  other  out  door  work,  13.  The  employment 
of  60  female  prif^^oaers  was,  making  cane  chair  seats,  31  ; 
making  and  mending  clothes  for  priifoneri,  11;  waiting  and 
cleaning,  4;  invalid  3;  working  in  the  kitchen,  cooking, 
washing,  and  ironing  for  the  whole  establishment,  IL  To- 
tal male  prisoners,  115;  females^  60  — 175. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  these  statistics,  showing  the 
large  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  this  Prison  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  the  miserably  low  vices  and  crimes  for 
which  they  were  committedj  the  very  short  term  of  time  for 
which  they  were  committed,  the  large  proportion  of  ignorant 
and  intemperate  persons,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  what 
results  have  followed  the  treatment  adopted;  —  how  simple 
the  means  used  to  accomplish  such  important  ends;  and  how 
satisfactory  to  the  good  people  of  Albany  and  vicinity  is  the 
history  of  this  institution. 

The  inspectors  bear  their  testimony  as  follows; — 

"  The  residents  of  this  county,  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  institu« 

tion  with  which  the  nnderaigoed  are  associated,  were  grievously  bur- 
dened in  supporting  crime.     As  the  prisoners  in  iho  Jiiil  were  unem- 
pLoyed,  tiie  entire  cost  of  Its  muiatenaoce  devolved  upon  the  coaaty 
III 
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treasury.  This  might  have  been  borne  had  it  not  been  for  other  cir- 
cumstances. But  its  condition  and  laxncss  of  discipline,  the  idea  that 
it  was  inadequate  to  the  task  of  keeping  crime  under,  which  was  con- 
stantly on  the  increase  ;  such  considerations  stirred  some  active  citi- 
zens to  move  in  the  matter  of  a  Penitentiary.  It  was  built.  And  its 
influence  has  been  such,  that  had  it  been  to  this  day  a  drawback  on 
the  county  treasury,  it  would  have  been  justly  an  object  of  admiration 
to  every  reasonable  tax  payer.  But  it  is  not  presented  in  the  aspect 
of  drpcndency.  By  referring  to  the  last  report  of  the  inspectors,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  for  the  year  1850  it  paid  its  way  within  $450  91. 
And  the  undersigned  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  for  the  year 
endincr  on  the  31st  of  last  October,  its  receipts  exceeded  its  disburse* 
ments  to  the  amount  of  81013  07.  This  fact  challenges  admiration  ; 
and  more  than  this,  a  competitor.  It  has  achieved  this  pecuniary  tri- 
umph, though  365  out  of  627  prisoners  committed  during  the  year 
were  sentenced  for  periods  that  exceeded  not  three  months ;  and  out 
of  the  365  above  mentioned,  the  imprisonment  of  159  varied  from  SO 
to  60  days,  and  that  of  24  for  terms  less  than  30  days.  The  ques- 
tion may  well  he  asked.  Where  is  the  Prison  to  be  found  that  has 
worked  out,  under  similar  circumstances,  so  curious  and  interesting 
an  arithmetical  problem  ?  The  mere  profitableness  of  Prisons,  un- 
coupled with  any  remedial  results  of  a  satisfactory  character,  would 
indeed  be  a  poor  argument  in  their  behalf.  But  when  one  like  the 
Albany  County  Penitentiary,  has  proved  itself  eminently  successful  in 
reference  to  discipline,  it  were  no  arrogance  to  dwell  with  feelings  of 
pride  on  its  prosperity,  considered  in  a  mere  pecuniary  light." 

And  the  public  bear  their  testimony,  in  the  transactions  of 
a  public  meeting. 

"  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of 
Albany,  and  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  Albany,  held 
Dec.  2,  1851,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  entitled,  '  An 
Act  for  the  construction  of  a  Penitentiary,  &c.,  in  the  county  of 
Albany,'  passed  April  13,  1844,  his  honor.  Mayor  Perry,  chairman, 
and  the  recorder,  I).  Wright,  secretary,  — 

*'  The  inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  presented  their  third  annual 
report,  accompanied  by  the  several  reports  of  the  superintendent, 
physician,  and  chaplain  of  tlie  Penitentiary,  which  were  read. 

*'  On  motion  of  Recorder  Wright,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  :  — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  members  of  this  joint  meeting  hereby  ex- 
press their  full  satisfaction  with  the  institution  of  the  Penitentiary,  its 
objects,  management,  and  results,  and  that  they  behold  with  surprise 
and  admiration  the  remarkable  and  beneficial  effects  of  a  system  so 
su[)erior  in  its  moral  influence  and  pecuniary  consequences  to  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  which  it  has  superseded  —  results  which, 
although  anticipated,  were  yet  uncertain,  but  now  triumphantly  real- 
ized ;  and  they  congratulate  the  founders  and  advocates  of  the  project 
on  the  fulfilment  of  their  expectations,  and  on  the  complete  success 
of  the  enterprise. 
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"  Resolvrfj^  That  the  thatika  of  the  members  of  this  joint  meetmg 
are  respectfully  tendered  to  the  inspectors  of  ihe  Penitentiary  for  the 
zeal  they  have  monifeated,  and  for  their  gratuitous  services ;  and 
more  particularly  for  the  reason  that  among  them  are  recognized  the 
projectors  and  first  advocates  and  friends  of  the  Penitentiary  plan, 
who,  under  many  discoumging  circumstances,  pledged  their  exertiona 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  a  self-supporting  institution  of  this  charac* 
tefj  and  which  has  now  been  so  happily  realized, 

*'  Resolved,  That  to  Amos  Pibbury,  Esq.,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Albany  CouiUy  Penitentiary,  belongs  the  honor  and  credit  of  having 
achieved  practical  results,  which,  considering  the  class  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  inmates  of  our  Penitentiary ,  has,  it  is  believed,  never 
before  been  equalled  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  that  for  his 
invaluable  qualities  and  services  as  chief  ofBcer  and  head  of  the  in* 
stitution,  the  thanks  of  the  mcrnber^  of  this  joint  meeting  are  emi* 
nently  due  and  are  hereby  tendered.*^ 

To  the  employment,  the  supervision,  a  ad  the  dUcipliae,  as 
carried  into  effect  by  the  superiiiteudent,  have  been  added  the 
faithful  atid  well -adapted  instructions  of  the  religious  teacher. 
The  chaplain  Bays,^ — 

"  To  the  bosom  of  many  a  young  man,  who  had  never  valued  the 
blessings  of  family  and  home,  have  they  carried  the  solemn  admoni- 
tion and  warning.  For  it  was  in  sundenng  the  ties  of  friendship^  and 
recklessly  violating  the  sacred  bonds  that  unite  the  interests  of  house- 
hold and  kindred,  that  their  downward  career  and  ibeir  troubles  and 
sorrows  first  began*" 

"  The  great  principles  on  which  all  order,  happiness,  and  useful- 
ness depend,  arc  seldom  discussed  in  the  circles  from  which  ihe  crim* 
inal  comes;  and  being  little  understood,  how  could  they  bo  regarded, 
and  their  legitimate  bearing  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  men 
seen  and  felt  ?  In  nine  cases  out  often,  the  evil  deeds  of  these  men 
may  easily  be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  the  needful  discipline  in  their 
childhood,  the  conditions  of  which  are  bo  certain  to  graduate  the 
attainments  and  standing  of  riper  years. 

*'  The  work  of  the  religious  teacher^  therefore,  must  consist  matnly 
in  efforts  to  remove  false  and  dcsimctive  views,  before  he  proceeds  to 
establish  the  true  ideas  of  life  and  duty*  At  least,  your  chaplain  has 
gone  forth  with  this  conviction," 

**  The  Scriptures,  which  they  are  exhorted  to  read  daily,  have  been 
the  means  of  light  and  knowledge  to  some  who  were  previously  deep- 
ly ignorant  of  iis  doctrines,  having  never  attended,  for  any  considers* 
ble  time,  upon  the  ordiaanoea  of  the  sanctuary/' 

Both  the  chaplain  and  physician  bear  testimony  to  the 
health  of  the  institution,  and  no  one  says  any  thing  about 
punishment  for  misdemeanor.  Punishment  Is  the  strange 
work  of  this  admirable  institution. 
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Of  the  health,  the  chaplain  says,  — 

*'  In  respect  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  due  from  the  chap- 
lain to  notice,  with  special  thanksgiving  to  God,  that  good  providence 
hy  which  this  blessing  has  been  bestowed,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
upon  all.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  health  has  been  enjoyed  in 
a  large  measure.  The  attentions  paid  to  this  particular  department 
have  surely  been  crowned  with  signal  success,  and  demand  our 
grateful  recognition  of  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence ;  while  we 
cheerfully  award  due  praise  to  those  to  whom  is  confided  the  man- 
agement of  the  entire  affairs  of  the  institution.^' 

The  physician,  Dr.  Staats,  says,  —  and  what  he  says  in  the 
few  lines  below  comprehends,  and  is  all  he  has  occasion  to 
say,  concerning  his  department  for  a  whole  year,  in  an  insti- 
tution which  has  received  627  persons  during  the  year,^ 
vagrant,  quarrelsome,  drunken,  disorderly,  mischievous,  mali- 
cious, violent,  and  dangerous  disturbers  of  the  peace,  in  the 
county  of  Albany,  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  that  great 
thoroughfare  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Of  course  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  good  results  have  been  purchased 
and  paid  for,  and  a  surplus  left  remaining  over  and  above  the 
whole  expense,  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoners'  earnings,  of 
$1013  07.  This  has  already  been  proved  from  the  testimony 
of  the  inspectors.  And  now  the  physician  says, —  and  re- 
member that  it  is  all  he  says,  —  concerning  the  health, — 

"  The  health  of  the  inmates  for  the  last  year  has  been  unusually  , 
good.  With  the  exception  of  ship  fever,  they  have  been  entirely 
exempt  from  any  contagious  or  epidemic  disorders.  Ship  fever  com- 
menced there  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  ended  on  the  22d  of  June, 
during  which  time  there  were  eleven  cases  and  three  deaths.  I  at- 
tribute the  short  duration  of  the  fever  mainly  to  energetic  and  prompt 
measures  adopted  by  the  superintendent  in  removing  the  sick  from 
the  well  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  disease,  together  with  the 
clean,  wholesome  food  and  raiment  of  the  prisoners  generally.  The 
next  most  formidable  disease  we  have  had  there  is  that  baneful 
disease  of  all  diseases,  delirium  tremens ;  there  have  been  eleven 
cases  during  the  year  —  which  is  one  half  less  than  last  year  —  and 
but  one  death.  There  was  also  one  death  from  convulsions,  which 
took  place  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner,  and  before 
medical  aid  could  be  sent  for.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  those  under  his  direction,  for  the  kind  and  prompt  atten* 
tion  paid  to  the  sick  of  the  Penitentiary  during  their  sickness." 

NEW  JERSEY. 
STATE    PRISON    IN    NEW   JERSEY. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison  in  New  Jersey  ia 
a  neatly  printed  legislative  document,  of  47  pages,  octavo. 
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It  contains  the  reports  of  a  joint  committee  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  J  of  the  in  spec  tors,  keepefj  moral  instractofj 
and  physician. 

The  statistics  of  the  institution  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  On  the  31st  day  of  Dece ruber,  1850,  there  were  in  the  Prison 
210  coavicis,  and  from  that  time  to  ibe  31st  day  of  December,  1851, 
there  were  received  r22  ^^ — tnakmg  332,  Of  these  there  have  been 
discharged,  during  the  same  period,  80  upon  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences,  41  by  pardon  granted  by  the  pardoning  power,  3  by  death, 
and  1  escnpe  ;  making,  altogether,  125- — thereby  leaving  in  confine* 
ment,  on  the  3 1st  day  of  December,  1851,207  prisoners," 

The  terms  of  sentence  were,  from  10  to  20  years,  inclusive, 
27 ;  for  5  and  less  than  10  years,  51 ;  for  3  and  less  than  5 
years,  43 ;  for  two  and  less  than  3  years,  44 ;  for  1  and  less 
than  2  years,  37 ;  for  less  than  1  year,  7* 

The  time  when  received,  only  1  as  early  as  1S41,  1  ill 
1844,  2  in  1846,  7  in  1847,  and  since  1847, 196;  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  how  few  who  are  sentenced  on  long  terms 
of  time  are  left  to  fulfil  their  term  of  sentence. 

The  crimes  for  which  they  were  committed  were,  for  as- 
sault and  battery,  17  ;  assault  to  commit  rape,  7  ;  assault  to 
rob,  or  kill,  11;  various  assaults,  3;  attempt  to  poison,  1 ;  vari* 
ous  forms  of  burglary,  21 ;  breaking  in  and  larceny,  and  grand 
larceny,  34  ;  burning  barn,  1 ;  forgery,  5;  horse  stealing,  3; 
keeping  disorderly  house,  2 ;  larceny  and  misdemeanor,  59 ; 
misdemeanor  and  grand  larceny,  3;  manslaughter,  5 ;  murder 
in  the  second  degree,  9;  obtaining  goods  on  false  pretences^ 
1 ;  passing  counterfeit  bank  notes,  3;  rape,  11 ;  riot,  2  ;  rob- 
bery 8 ;  sodomy,  1» 

The  age  when  received  was,  from  10  to  20  years,  48 ;  from 
20  to  30,  92  ;  from  30  to  40,  32  j  from  40  to  50,  24 ;  from  50 
to  80,  U. 

The  nativity  was,  from  New  Jersey,  92 ;  from  New  York, 
23;  from  Pennsylvania,  23;  from  Ireland,  26;  from  Ger- 
many, 13;  from  England  9;  from  United  States  other  than 
those  mentioned,  14 ;  from  other  foreign  countries  than  those 
mentioned,  6* 

On  first  offence,  176 ;  second  offence,  23  ;  third  offence,  6 ; 
on  fourth  offence,  3, 

The  color  is,  white  males,  146;  white  females,  3;  colored 
males,  51 ;  colored  females,  7< 

Good  education,  9  ;  could  read  and  write,  48;  could  read 
but  not  write,  31 ;  could  neither  read  nor  write,  34  \ — ^  total, 
122;  which  was  the  number  received  last  year. 

Of  those  received  last  year,  there  were  married,  46 ;  nn- 
married,  76*     Of  these,  92  were  white,  and  30  were  colored, 
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▼entilateti,  In  which  to  hnve  placetl  it.  The  operation  wns  performed 
during  ihe  very  hot  weather  in  July,  and  although  wc  put  the  patient 
in  the  largest  and  most  airy  cell  m  the  bkiifding,  it  wna  very  evident 
on  entering,  that  ventilation  whs  quite  imperfect ,  especial  ly  so  nt  night, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  door  in  order  to  secure  the  nurses* 
The  caae  of  this  patient,  I  think,  urgently  suggests  the  neces^slty  of  n 
hospital  apartment  to  which  the  seriously  sick  may  he  removed  for 
treat  men  t**' 

"  It  is  quite  enervating  to  be  con^ned  in  a  narrow  cdl»  where  ifery 
little  active  exercise  can  be  taken,  and  that  cell  kept  at  a  tempemturc 
uncomfortably  low.    Such  is  the  cdse  in  most  of  the  cells  in  ilie  south 

wing  in  very  cold  weather When  you  commenced  your  ad* 

ministration  here,  the  cells  were  lighted  with  an  inferior  quality  of 

oil,  burned  in  small  lamps Would  it  not  he  well  to  introduce 

gas  ?  It  would  certainly  add  to  ihe  convenience  and  health  of  the 
Prison." 

The  moral  instrtictor's  report  en ii tains  a  paragraph  oti  con- 
ducting  the  correspondence  of  prisotiersj  which  we  extract,  as 
important 

**  I  have  continued  to  write  letters  to  the  friends  of  all  such  prison* 

ers  as  hove  desired  it In  most  cases  these  written  expressions 

of  affection  are  met  with  a  true  and  generous  sympathy,  —  a  sympa- 
thy most  grateful  in  its  relief  to  the  troubled  heart,  and  which  gives 
the  best  encouragement  to  resolves  for  futvjre  well  doing ;  but  in 
many  instancea  1  have  observed  whal  has  seemed  to  mc  n  heftrrless 
disreganl  of  tlic  prisoner'^s  feelings.  The  answer  to  his  message  of 
nffection  is  anxiously  lotjked  for  day  after  day,  but  all  in  vain,  and 
the  conclusion  is  despairingly  drawn,  that  for  a  solitary  offence  per- 
haps, he  is  forsaken  hy  his  family  os  well  as  by  the  world.  Nothing 
is  more  wrong  and  condemnable  than  such  neglect  ;  nothing  more 
adverse  to  the  benevolent  spirit  of  that  conduct  which  our  holy  Master 
has  stamped  with  tlie  seal  of  his  approhuiioii, — '  I  was  In  prison^ 
and  ye  came  unto  mc.'" 

The  moral  instructor  also  gives  some  interesting  results  in 
hii*  department, 

**  One  hundred  and  twenty -five  prisoners  have  been  discharged  dur- 
ing (he  year.  Fourteen  of  these,  at  least,  were  professing,  though 
quietly  and  humbly,  to  be  truly  and  practically  religious  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  in  their  hopes  for  eternity,  ,  .  .  *  Of  the  present  number 
in  the  Prison,  there  are  about  a  dozen  who  plainly  seem  to  be  guided 

by  the  principles  and  inspired  by  the  hopes  of  the  gospel A 

few  wrecks  since,  a  man  who  has  been  long  in  Prison,  told  mc  that  he 
heard  the  two  men  on  either  side  of  him  habltmilly,  at  morning  and 
night,  engaged  in  their  prayers,  and  that  unlike  any  other  neighbors  he 
had  ever  heard  in  Prison,  they  were  sticking  to  it  long  and  faithfully. 
-  ,  ,  ,  A  somewhat  closer  jntercourse  with  the  praying  neighbors,  sat- 
isfied me  thai  the  information  was  perfectly  correct,  and  thai  they 
WGte  earnestly  seeking  from  on  high  pardon  and  peace," 
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"  Ono  case  only  of  the  three  (i.  c.,  who  died)  afforded  any  good 
monsiiro  f>f  pastoral  satisfaction.  From  the  first  of  the  poor  man*a 
illness,  ho  manifested  an  earnest  and  anxious  desire  to  be  rightly 
instructed  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  he  was  gentle  and  patient,  and  to 
all  appeanmcc  heartily  resiji^ned  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  His  faith  in 
his  Rcdr'f*iner  scfemed  firm  and  warm,  and  in  the  clear  consciousneas 
that  thr;  time  of  his  departure  had  come,  he  sunk  down,  and  died  in 
peace." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary of  Penn.^ylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  a  legislative  document, 
presented  in  February,  18o2,  is  a  neatly  printed  octavo  panr)- 
phlet  of  47  pages.  It  contains  the  reports  of  the  inspectors, 
warden,  physician,  and  moral  instructor,  together  with  copi- 
ous extracts  in  the  warden's  report  from  the  9c:hool  teacher's 
report. 

For  statistical  numbers,  &c.,  we  have  the  following:  — 

"  Diirinf^  the  year,  147  prisoners  have  heen  received,  and  136  dis- 
charged ;  leaving  in  confinement,  Dec.  31,  1851,  310  ;  namely,  217 
white  males,  15  white  females;  71  colored  males,  and  7  colored 
females." 

"  Of  the  number  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  75  were 
white  males,  no  females  ;  17  colored  males,  and  3  colored  females. 
By  pardon,  29  white  males,  1  white  and  1  colored  female,  and  3 
colored  males.  Of  those  who  died,  4  were  white,  and  3  were  colored 
males." 

The  nativity  of  147  received  last  year  was,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, G5 ;  other  United  States,  29;  from  Ireland,  23 ;  other 
foreign  countries,  30  ;  —  total,  147. 

The  age  was,  21  years  and  under,  27;  30  and  over  20 
years,  70;  40  and  over  30  years,  33 ;  over  40  years,  17. 

The  education  was,  could  read  and  write,  99 ;  could  read 
only,  31 ;  illiterate,  17. 

Intemperate  to  intoxication,  67 ;  moderate  drinkers,  34 ; 
temperate,  46. 

Apprenticed  before  committed,  of  those  committed  last 
year,  and  served  until  of  age,  15;  left  employers  before  their 
time  expired,  28  ;  unapprenticed,  104. 

The  crimes  were,  larceny,  68;  horse  stealing,  13;  arson,  6; 
burglary,  5;  highway  robbery,  3;  burglary  and  larceny,  6 ; 
rape,  2 :  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape,  2 ;  assault  to 
kill,  7 ;  manslaughter,  6  ;  murder  in  second  degree,  6  ;  other 
crimes,  9. 

First  conviction,  127;  second  conviction,  14;  third  convic- 
tion, 2 ;  fourth  conviction,  3 ;  fifth  conviction,  1 ;  —  total,  147- 
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The  length  of  sentences  of  those  commUted  last  year  was, 
for  1  year  nnd  ouder,  57 ;  fur  2  years  and  over  1  year,  38 ;  for 
S  yeari?  and  over  2  years*,  37  j  for  and  over  3  yeur:^,  14 ;  for 
12  and  over  4  yearj^,  11, 

In  22  year^  2846  prUoJiers  have  been  received  into  the 
Eus^tern  Penitentiary,  of  \\  horn  2290  have  been  dr^^eharf^ed  by 
expiration  of  g^entence^  pardon,  and  othenviae;  and  of  the^e 
djsebarged,  287  have  been  recommitted. 

Of  the  2B46  committed  from  the  first  opening  of  thl?*  iii^sti- 
button,  377  were  pRrdoned,  223  died,  and  4  comnntted  suicide, 
Tofnl  who  were  pardtined,  died,  ajid  committed  ?uicide,  604; 
which  is  nearly  one  third  aa  many  as  were  di>ehargcd  on 
ex  pi  rati  on  of  f^cntence,  and  more  than  one  fifth  part  of  all 
comniitteih  The  eases  of  death  and  j^niclde  alone  were  227, 
whicli  is  more  than  ime  ninth  a^  many  as  were  discharged  by 
expiration  of  sentence. 

The  bri  lance  in  pecuniary  a  flairs  againf*t  the  institution, 
beBldesi  tlie  i>aiaries  of  oilicerB,  which  were  paid  from  the  state 
lreai*ury,  was  as  follows:  Amount  expeaded  Jbr  support, 
exclusive  of  salariei;?,  for  the  year  ending  Dee*  31^  1851, 
gl8,;i59  41;  profit  and  lo^s  §13,705  45,  Balance  against  the 
inslitution,  besides  salaries,  J4653  96* 

The  warden  says,  the  mental  conditiofi  of  five  who  were 
Teceivt*d  last  year  was  of  an  extremely  doubtful  character. 
In  addition  to  those,  there  were  nine  others  whose  minds 
were  so  low  as  at  once  to  be  apparent.  Of  this  class 
he  hays,  they  are  very  improper  subjects  for  a  separate  sys* 
tern,  at  lea?t  under  the  present  system  of   long  sentences. 

"They  do  not  possess  a  safficient  amount  of  mental  energy  to 
sustain  ihem  for  any  considcrahle  length  of  lime,  under  the  depress- 
ing  induonces  —  to  their  weak  intellects  —  of  consiant  isolanon." 

"These  men,  without  the  knowledge  of  nny  nieclmnic« I  employ* 
meni,  and  incapacittited  by  nature  from  acquiring  it,  together  with 
those  who  enter  Prigtan  with  bodies  enfeebled  by  their  vicious 
lives,  constitute  the  drones  in  n\\  large  establish  men  is.  Hid  we 
possess  a  sufficient  §paee  of  ground  wilhin  the  walls  to  enable  us 
to  employ  them  in  cultivating  articles  for  the  consumption  of  the 
house,  they  mi^lit  be  profitably  employed  ;  but  enclosint;  thcin  con- 
tinually  within  the  walls  of  a  eelt,  and  endeavoring  to  leach  them  that 
which  they  have  no  ability  lo  learn,  must  ever  be  lost  labor."   {p,  11.) 

The  common  school  teacher  in  this  institutiiin  says/*  I  have 
given  instruction  during  the  year  to  178  prisoners*.  Of  these, 
the  fnajt^rity  rd'  the  IntliHerent  readers  improved  much.  About 
51  have  improved  much  in  writing;  in  arithmetic  nearly  60 
have  received  instrnction.  On  the  whole  t!iey  have  atlviinced 
aji  rapidly  as  contd    be  expected.     The  pri'simers  generally 
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have  appreciated  my  visits.     I  have  had  on  my  regular  list  .' 

about    120,  whom,  with  few   exceptions,  I   visited   once   a 
week." 

The  warden  passes  higli  approbation  and  praise  on  the 
services  of  tlie  school  teacher;  al.so  on  the  benevolent  ladies 
and  p:entlernen  who  have  continued  their  voluntary  service 
in  the  institution.  lie  commend?*  the  general  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  ;  suggests  again,  as  he  has  done  before,  that  it  is 
his  earnest  conviction  that  from  12  to  18  ujonths  ought  rarely 
to  b(?  exceeded,  in  the  case  of  young  men  on  their  lirst  con- 
viction, nulcss  there  are  circumstances  of  atrocity  attending 
the  commission  of  the  crime;  he  warns  the  public  against 
the  danger  of  fire  in  the  Prison,  consequent  upon  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  city  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  the  Prison,  and  the 
covering  of  n(?arly  all  the  blocks  of  cells,  where  the  |)risoners 
are  confined,  with  cedar  shingles.  The  inspectors  call  atten- 
tion to  the  same  danger.  They  also  appear  to  concur  with 
the  warden  in  regard  tc^  the  length  of  sentences. 

In  regard  to  suitable  provision  for  insane  prisoners,  the 
warden  says,  — 

"  By  information  derived  from  the  public  prints  and  other  sources, 
the  State  Asylum  at  Hurrisburg  would  appear  to  be  designed  as  a 
hospitul  for  the  cure  of  the  insane,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hof)ele89 
sufferers  from  this  distressing  malady,  wlio  may  offend  against  the 
laws  —  thereby  leaving  us  still  to  be  the  recipients  and  guardians  of 
these  unhappy  pfjople. 

"  If  such  be  the  case,  I  would  earnestly  inquire  whether  the  sub- 
ject should  not  be  at  once  so  understood!,  and  suitable  armngcments 
for  their  comfort  and  security  be  immediately  made,  under  the  sanction 
of  legislative  aid  and  authority." 

The  inspectors  respectfully  suggest  that  the  legislature  pro- 
vide  by  law  for  the  removal  of  insane  prisoners  to  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital. 

They  say  also,  "  It  becomes  our  duty  once  more  to  ask  at- 
tention to  the  dilapidated  and  decaying  condition  of  some 
of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  state,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Penitentiary." 

They  adhere  to  their  previous  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
system. 

The  late  physician.  Dr.  Given,  after  seven  years'  residence 
at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  has  retired  from  it,  and  says,  in 
his  last  report, — 

"  (lent'emen  :  To-day,  seven  years,  I  entered  on  the  dijtics  of 
physician  to  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary.  Perhaps  I  cannot  more 
appropriately  terminate  my  official  connection  with  the  instituiion, 
than   by  stating  my  present  opinion  of  the  effects  of  its  discipline  on 
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iHe  various  classes  of  prisoners  1  have  seen  subjected  to  It ;  and  by 
giving  a  brief  account  of  the  hygienic  rneasyres  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  inspectors  during  my  residence  within  its  walls." 

"  That  the  post  history  of  the  institution  reveals  an  undue  nniounl 
of  disease  among  its  iniuates,  I  freely  admit ;  but  I  feci  confident  that 
much  of  this  evil  w^as  owing  to  hygienic  defeciSi  and  an  indiscrimi- 
nate up  plication  of  its  discipline.  At  the  end  of  a  seven  years^  expe- 
rience, 1  have  still  unshaken  confidence  that  a  large  majority  of  pris- 
onenj  can  be  subjected  to  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  Penti- 
syivanla  system  for  moderate  periods,  with  entire  safety  to  the  health 
of  bolh  body  ami  mind  ;  but  the  friends  of  penal  reform  should  remain 
no  lottj^er  blind  to  the  momentous  fact  that  a  certain  class  of  convicts 
cannot  be  placed  under  the  usual  isolation,  without  the  greatest  risk 

of  insanity  supervening In  tho!5i3  of  thoroughly  sound  and 

moderately  educated  minds,  the  development  of  insanity  is  compara- 
tively rare.  This  is  an  important  distinction,  as  it  warns  ns  of  the 
quarter  whence  most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  affords  am- 
ple time  to  lake  the  necessary  measures  of  precaution.  In  the 
Twenty-secoad  Annual  Report,  I  referred  to  a  portion  of  them,  and 
stated  that  *■  in  any  separate  Prison,  where  their  peculiarities  are  not 
regarded,  and  in  which  suitable  provision  is  not  made  for  their  treat- 
ment, there  will  be  a  development  of  insanity  highly  discreditable  to 
its  administration.''  In  tralh,  these  men  should  he  associated  in  work- 
shops during  the  day,  under  vigiEant  supervision,  and  many  of  them 
require  laborious  employment  in  the  open  air*  This  opinion  of  the 
necessity  for  modifying,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Pennsylvania  system* 
has  not  been  hastily  formed,  or  uttered  without  due  consideration," 

•^'A  few  years  ago,  the  efiects  of  our  discipline  on  the  health  of 
those  subjected  to  it  were  entirely  unsuspected,  its  friends  being  so 
dazzled  by  its  moral  influences  as  to  be  loially  blind  to  its  physical 
and  mental  evils.  A  reaction  in  a  contrary  direction  has  now  taken 
place,  and  I  regret  to  hear  the  institution  as  blindly  condemned  as  it 
was  heretofore  lauded.  .  »  .  .  Let  nie  respectfully  remind  both  par^ 
ties,  that  the  subject  js  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  society » involv- 
ing the  life  and  the  reason,  the  reformation,  and,  h  may  be,  the 
eternal  welfare  of  many  of  our  fellow-men,  and  should  not,  there  fore, 
be  discussed  in  a  partisan,  but  in  a  philosophic  and  Christian  spirit ; 
weighing  accurately  all  the  facts,  no  matter  how  they  tend,  and  giving 
to  each  its  true  value-" 

"'For  my  own  part,  I  must  again  declare  that  I  would  earnestly 
regret  the  abandonment  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  j  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  would  be  equally  sorry  to  advocate  its  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion to  all  classes  of  convicts.  It  may  be  asked.  Are  the  prisoners 
whom  I  would  exempt  from  the  separate  discipline  fit  subjects  for 
penal  restraint  of  any  kind?  Should  they  not  rather  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  ?  To  this  (  would  reply,  tliat,  in  many 
of  them,  the  mental  deficiency  is  so  slight  as  hardly  to  challenge 
cafiual  observation,  or  to  prevent  ihem  from  following  successfully  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  j  and  to  consider  such  men  as  trrespoosible 
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for  thrir  crimes  would  be  exempting  from  punishment  a  lamr  por- 
tion of  offondcrs  than  would  be  cither  safe  or  desirable.  In  truth, 
these  men  should  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  punished 
for  thorn  in  proportion  to  their  enormity;  but  it  would  not  be  right 
to  inflict  on  them  a  punishment  worse  fhan  death,  when,  for  similar 
offences,  their  more  vigorous-minded,  and  therefore  more  culpable 
associates,  would  escape  with  only  a  temporary  incarceration." 

Two  cases  of  mortality,  consequent,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician,  upon  hallucination  and  delusions,  are  thus  noticed 
by  the  physician  in  his  final  report :  — 

"  Had  not  the  hallucination  of  No.  2153  prevented  him  from  ap* 
plying  for  relief  in  his  first  attack  of  pleurisy,  he  probably  would  now 
have  been  in  goo<i  health  ;  and,  even  during  his  final  illness,  could  he 
have  been  induced  to  take  ordinary  precaution,  his  life  might  have 
been  indefinitely  prolonged.  Of  No.  1978  it  may  also  be  truly  said  that 
his  death  was  produced  quite  as  much  through  insane  delusions  as  in 
consequence  of  physical  disease. 

"  I  may  be  asked.  Why  dwell  upon  the  cases  of  Nos.  2153  and  1978  ? 
I  have  dwelt  upon  them  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  our  mortality  is  composed  of  prisoners,  who  first  go  deranged,  and 
then,  like  Bajazet,  literally  dash  out  their  brains  against  the  bars  of 
their  cage.  When  will  this  terrible  cruelty  end  ?  I  had  hoped  that 
the  rem(5(ly  was  at  hand,  but  I  regret  to  learn  that  the  prospect  of 
transferring  our  insane  to  the  Slate  Asylum  seems  as  yet  far  distant 
In  their  behalf,  however,  I  shall  make  a  last  appeal.  In  the  name  of 
justice  and  mercy,  let  it  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the 
institution  to  deplore,  or  in  the  power  of  its  opponents  to  boast,  that  a 
number  of  helpless  lunatics  are  immured  within  the  cells  of  the  £as^ 
ern  Penitentiary." 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  physician  who  has  now  retired  from  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  are  stated  numerically  from  1  to  14  in  his  last 
report.  We  give  very  brief  extracts,  showing  the  leading 
points  of  improvement  and  change. 

"  1st.  The  erection  of  bath  houses,  wherein  each  prisoner  can  have 
a  bath  every  two  weeks,  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 

"  2d.  The  construction  of  a  drying  house.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant sanatory  measure. 

"3d.  A  supply  of  flannel  underclothes  to  every  prisoner  in  the 
institution. 

"  41  h.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  subject  of  ventilation  was  formerly 
so  little  attended  to,  that  I  doubt  whether  its  importance  was  ever  urged 
on  the  prisoners. 

"  5lh.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  our  supply  of  water  did 
not  admit  of  the  flushing  of  the  cess  pipes  of\ener  than  twice,  or,  at 
the  furthest,  three  times  a  week,  and,  until  a  few  months  earlier,  the 
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covers  of  the  seats  were  so  ini perfect  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended* 

"6th.  'The  practice  of  washing  the  cell  floors  once  a  week,  when 
occupied  by  the  prisoners,  despite  many  eflbrts  to  suppress  it,  remriined 
in  vogue  until  the  past  year 

••'  7ih*  Aware  of  the  importance  of  oyt-door  exercijie  and  employ* 
mcnt^  Mr.  Thompson  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  hitherto 
useless  spaces  between  the  blocks,  by  the  labor  of  the  invalid  pris- 
oners. This  proved  an  opening  wedge  for  the  further  extension  of 
the  measure* 

"8th,  In  the  twenty-first  annual  report,  I  stated  that  a  third  of 
our  prisoners  were  cither  entirely  idle,  or  engaged  at  wool  or  oakum 
picking.  1  rejoice  to  say  that  fifty -four  of  this  class  arc  now  occupied 
at  some  branch  of  chair-seatityg,  curpenteringT  or  btacksmithmg. 

"  9th.  A  very  decided  improvement  has  been  gradually  effected  in 
our  dietary. 

"  lOih.  The  abandonment  of  the  old  blocks,  unless  as  temporary 
residences  of  the  more  turbulent  insane.  These  cells,  built  at  a 
period  when  less  sound  views  of  Prison  economy  prevailed  than  hap- 
pily are  cniertained  at  the  present  time,  arc  dark,  dajnp,  and  gloomy 
in  the  extrenfve. 

"  llih.  A  decided  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  sentences,  owing 
to  the  judges  having  become  better  informed  of  the  nature  and  sever- 
ity of  the  discipline* 

"  12th.  Formerly  the  furniture  of  (he  infirmary  cells  consisted  of 
the  common  house  bunk,  a  stool ^  and,  in  some  of  the  cells,  a  small 
table.  For  these  articles  a  regular  bedstead,  comfortable  chairs,  and 
suitable  tables,  have  been  substituted.  There  have  been  also  added 
other  articles  necessary  lor  a  sick  room. 

"  13lh.  The  views  which  formerly  prevailed  rendered  it  so  grave 
an  oflence  for  a  prisoner  to  either  whistle  or  snig,  that  those  who 
attempted  to  indulge  in  U  were  liable  to  be  punbhed  by  the  privation 
of  dinner  for  a  week* 

"  14th.  But  the  most  important  improvement  in  the  mental  hygbne 
of  the  establishment  is  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  intercourse 
betw^een  the  officers  and  their  prisoners." 

The  tabular  view  of  mortality,  in  1851,  shows  7  deaths, 
5  of  vv'^hoiTi  were  in  good  health  on  admission*  And  the 
tabular  view  of  cases  of  insanity  shows  8  cases  in  1851 ;  all 
men  except  1  j  all  in  good  health  on  admission  but  2 ;  all 
free  from  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  but  2:  5,  however, 
bad  itnproved  at  the  date  of  the  report  ;  2  unimproved,  and 
1  dead. 

The  moral  instrtictor's  report  furnishes  some  views  of  other 
Prisons,  in  comparison  %vith  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  which  he 
says  are  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  which  he  may  be 
glad  to  have  communicated  more  extensively  to  the  public, 
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that  they  may  judge  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary. 

"  Past  obscn'ation  of  the  Prisons  in  other  states  has  forced  the  con- 
viction upon  my  own  mind,  that  the  men  committed  to  them  are 
physically  and  mentally  the  best  of  their  class;  men  capable  of  doing 
tluj  state  some  service ;  while  the  County  Prisons  receive  the  infe- 
rior order  of  men,  whose  crimes  arc  comparatively  small,  and  who 
are  of  a  lower  character,  subjects  of  the  common  vices  of  intenoper- 
ance  and  licentiousness,  by  which  health  is  destroyed  and  reason  im- 
paired. Certainly,  no  such  distinction  has  yet  been  made  in  favor  of 
tlie  Eastern  Penitentiary." 

Concerning  the  reformatory  effects  of  the  institution  under 
his  care,  he  says, — 

"  Since  my  connection  with  the  institution,  about  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen hundred  prisoners  have  left  the  Prison,  and  of  these,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  have  given  proof  of  reformation. 

"  It  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  comparatively  few  of  them  have 
become  pious ;  some  have  given  evidence  of  such  a  change  by  ap- 
propriate fruits,  but  the  greater  part  may  be  considered  as  morally 
reformed. 

*'  During  the  last  three  months,  an  influence  of  a  promising  kind 
has  been  manifested  in  the  Prison.  A  considerable  number  have 
seemed  to  feel  deeply  the  force  of  religious  truth ;  and  the  hope  may 
be  indulged  that,  like  leaven,  it  may  be  extended,  and  turn  many  to 
righteousness." 

WESTERN    PENITENTIARY   AT   PITTSBURG,   PENN. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  is  a  very 
neatly  printed  octavo  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  on  beautiful  paper 
and  ty^pe.  (If  the  same  could  be  said  of  that  published  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  act  of  Congress,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  country.)  It  contains  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  war- 
den, physician,  and  moral  instructor. 

The  statistics  of  the  Prison  for  the  last  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  134 ;  re- 
ceived durifjg  the  year,  110  ;  discharged  during  the  year,  46; 
pardoned,  19;  died,  2;  by  habeas  corpus^  3;  remaining  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  174. 

White  males,  147  ;  white  females,  3 ;  colored  males,  24  ; 
colored  females,  1. 

Married,  113;  unmarried,  61 ;  —  total,  174. 

Temperiile,  7;  moderate  drinkers,  27  ;  intemperate,  140. 

From  10  to  20  years  of  age,  26 ;  from  20  to  30,  82 ;  from 
30  to  40,  62 ;  from  40  to  70, 14. 
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Before  commit  ted,  bound  and  served  time  nut,  40 ;  bounds 
and  run  away  from  master^  99  ;  never  bound,  35. 

Of  the  whole  number,  u  e.,  1378,  there  have  been  discharged 
by  expiration  of  sentence,  1005  •  pardoned^  281  ;  died,  77 ; 
suicide,  1 ;  escapest,  17  ;  escaped  and  recommitted,  7 ;  writ  of 
error,  1 ;  habeas  corpus^  3. 

Of  174  now  in  Prison,  3  were  for  arson ;  10  for  murder  in 
second  degree  ;  85  for  larceny  ;  4  for  forgery  ;  10  for  burglary ; 
20  for  horac  stealing  and  larceny ;  6  for  parsing  counterfeit 
money  ;  1  for  larceny  and  arson ;  5  for  assault  and  battery 
with  attempt  to  kill ;  3  for  robbery  ;  6  for  rape ;  and  20  for 
other  Crimea, 

Dr,  Amount  expended  for  subdste nee,  year  1851,  Jll,577  81, 
Cr,  By  weaving,  $1408  61 ;  do.  shoemaking,  $5592  68;  do* 
merchandise,   $5098  83;  do.  tailoring,  $229  23; — total, 
$12,329  35. 

In  the  above  account  of  expenditure,  the  salary  of  officers, 
we  suppose,  as  in  former  years,  is  paid  from  the  treasury  of 
the  state,  and  not  included  here. 

The  views  of  the  inspectors  of  this  Penitentiary  concern- 
ing the  system  pursued,  the  necessity  of  en  large  mentj  and 
the  principal  cause  of  this  necessity,  and  the  evil  which  hai 
arisen,  and  the  means  principally  jcclied  upon  to  arrest  the 
increase  of  crimtnals,  are  stated  aii  follows:  — 

**  In  submitting  this  account  of  their  stewardship,  they  hove  lh# 
pleasure  to  renew  to  you  the  iissuraace  of  their  unabated  confidence 
in  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  Prison  discipline,  .  -  -  ,  The  war- 
den reminds  us  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  another  range  of  cells, 
in  consequence  of  a  greater  number  of  convicts  than  we  have  ever 
had  at  any  former  period ;  ,  ,  »  .  to  be  traced,  above  all,  to  the  irt- 
temper  ate  use  of  inioxicQting  bei^eragei^  that  all -pervading  destroyer 
of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Upon  the  political  sagacity 
of  the  General  Assembly  we  rely  to  supply  a  remedy ;  but  while  the 
pernicious  evil  exists,  we  must  mourn  over  its  appalling  statistics,  and 
enlnrgo  the  receptacles  for  its  degraded  devotees.  In  contravention 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  we  have  been  compelled  to  duplicate  the 
convicts  in  a  number  of  the  cells.'' 

"  Books,  instruction,  and,  principally,  that  fountain  of  light,  the  Bible, 
taught  and  inculcated  here,  have  arrested  numbers  in  their  progress 
on  the  broad  avenue  which  leads  to  temporal  and  eternal  perdition. 

From  the  warden's  good  and  concise  report  we  eji  tract  the 

following  words  ;^ — 

**  A  very  general  state  of  good  health  has  prevailed  among  th« 
prisoners.    Two  deaths,  only,  have  occurred  in  the  Prison, 
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^^  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  throughout  the  year  has  beeiii  in 
general,  orderly  and  quiet,  with  a  single  exception. 

"  No  case  of  insanity  has  occurred. 

"  The  increase  of  numbers  is  very  discouraging. 

"  The  whole  number  received  since  the  opening  of  the  prison,  July 
1,  1826,  is  1552,  viz.  :  1276  wliite  males,  and  26  white  females, 
and  211  colored  males,  and  39  colored  females." 

From  the  physician's  report  we  make  the  following  extraetSi 
which  contain  important  information:  — 

"  There  has  been  in  no  year,  since  my  connection  with  this  insti- 
tution, such  a  general  prevalence  of  good  health,  and  so  few  individual 
cases  of  serious  disease. 

"  Where  each  prisoner  has  a  good-sized  room,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  with  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  water,  wholesome  and 
well-cooked  food,  moderate  labor,  his  mind  instructed  and  moral 
affections  guided  by  the  teachings  and  conversations  of  the  moral  in- 
structor and  other  officers,  as  well  as  by  judiciously-selected  books, 
which  ho  has  ample  time  to  peruse  —  where  all  these  are  possessed 
and  enjoyed,  there  is  not  much  to  be  found  to  act  injuriously  upon  the 
physical  or  intellectual  man. 

"  The  chief  amount  of  disease,  in  all  Prisons,  that  goes  to  swell  the 
bills  of  mortality,  is  of  a  chronic  character,  and  had  commenced  its 
ravages  in  the  broken  constitutions  of  the  depraved,  the  intemperate, 
and  dissolute,  before  their  reception  into  the  Prison.  Scrofulous  or 
tuberculous  diseases  are  stated  in  all  Prison  reports  as  those  which 
prostrate  and  finally  destroy  most  of  those  who  die  while  in  confine- 
ment. Under  the  treatment  by  cod  liver  oil,  which  has  been  practised 
in  this  institution  for  seven  years^  (being  the  whole  period  of  my  official 
connection  with  the  Prison,)  such  diseases  have  lost  most  of  their  for- 
midable character  —  almost  every  case,  where  the  constitution  has 
not  been  utterly  broken  up,  being  cured,  greatly  benefited,  or  arrested 
in  its  rapid  progress. 

"  The  bills  of  mortality  of  this  Prison  will  compare  advan- 
tageously with  those  of  the  general  population  of  our  large  cities, 
as  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  the  late  census. 

"  No  case  of  insanity  has  originated  in  the  Prison  within  the  past 
year.  There  were  two  cases  of  mental  hallucination  of  quite  a  tem- 
porary character;  but  the  same  disturbances  of  mind  had  manifested 
themselves  occasionally  before  imprisonment." 

The  moral  instructor,  in  his  report,  gives  an  outline  of  the 
system  pursued  by  him,  pleasant  assurances  of  progress  in 
knowledge  and  other  good  results,  and  the  importance  of 
befriending  discharged  convicts. 

"  When  the  Sabbath  returns,  they  listen  to  the  word  of  life,  as  it  is 
addressed  to  them  through  the  opened  doors  of  their  cells.  They 
mingle  their  voices  together  in  tlie  song  of  praise  sung  to  the  God 
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of  salvation*  They  are  visited  regularly  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  lo 
encourage  and  cheer  them  in  the  pathway  of  truth.  They  sec?  and  con- 
verse with  their  overseers  more  or  less  every  day.  They  correspond 
at  stated  penods  —  once  in  each  quarter  —  with  absent  friends,  euid 
their  hearts  are  made  glad  with  letters  from  home.  These  are  the 
uniform  appliances  for  good,  which  distinguish  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem of  separate  confnctnent  us  here  administered,  and  which  make 
insanitt/  from  imprisonment  a  stranger  to  our  walls* 

'*  Sevenlv  prisoners  have  been  discharged  during  the  year,  ,  »  ,  , 
Those  of  them  who  had  come  in  ignorant  and  uneducated  had  been 
taught  to  read^  and  had  read  the  Bible.  Not  one  of  them  was  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  provided  for  fallen  n>en. 

'■^  There  are^  also»  in  this  Prison  those  who  claim  to  have  received 
far  more  valuable  benefit  than  mere  education,  by  the  means  of  grace 
which  have  reached  them  here  —  men  who  say  they  have  found  God 
to  be  their  Friend,  and  have  realized  the  inestimable  value  of  his  sal- 
vation. Such  are  the  pretensions  of  1288,  1327,  1339,  1439,  1466, 
and  of  many  others  whose  numbers  might  be  mentioned* 

"  Only  let  the  community  at  large  treat  with  kindness  and  attention 
the  poor  discharged  convict,  who  has  prepared  himself  and  is  wilHng 
to  do  right,  and  then  the  great  reformatory  design  in  the  separate  s^s^ 
tern  will  have  accomplished  its  work*" 


WASHIKGTON  CITY,  D.  C 

The  report  of  the  Penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  ft  pamphlet  of  20  page^,  octavo. 

It  contains  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  warden,  clerk,  phy- 
sicians and  chaplain* 

It  appears  from  the  warden's  report  that 

**  The  number  of  convicts  confined  in  the  Penitentiary  on  the  31it 
December,  1849,  was  46 ;  and  the  number  received  in  alt  the  year 
1850,  27,  — making  a  total  of  73. 

**^  The  number  discharged  during  the  same  period,  by  the  expiration 
of  ihetr  respective  terms  of  service,  was  15  ;  and  there  was  one  death, 
{that  of  a  German,  who  contracted  disease  in  Mexico,)  —  making  a 
lota  I  of  16.  The  number,  therefore,  remaining  in  the  Penitentiary  oa 
the  31st  December,  1850,  was  57,  being  an  increase  of  11  for  the 
year,  or  upwards  of  twenty  per  cent" 

The  inspectors  aay,  18  months  since,  the  nutriber  was  36; 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  46 ;  at  the  end  of  1850,  57 ;  and  at  this 
time  (less  than  one  month  of  the  year  haviag  expired)  it 
is  68. 

The  terms  of  sentence  were,  for  1  year,  10;   for  1^  years, 
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10;  for  2  years,  17;  for  2^  and  3  years,  9;  for  over  3 
years,  22. 

The  crimes  were  for  larceny,  43 ;  assault  and  battery  with 
intent  to  kill,  5;  stealing  money  from  U.  S.  mail,  3;  burglary, 
3;  do.  and  larceny,  3;  counterfeiting  coin,  3;  arson  and  for- 
gery, 2  each  ;  six  other  crimes,  1  each. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  convicts,  12  were  females ;  about 
one  half  the  whole  number  were  blacks. 

The  employments  were,  shoemaking,  3d ;  tailoring,  shoe- 
binding,  washing,  mending,  (all  females,)  12;  six  other  kinds 
of  employment,  10. 

Most  of  the  convicts  have  been  employed  at  shoemaking, 
and  the  profits  of  this  branch  of  business  have  amounted  to 
$1364. 

The  inspectors  say,  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  over 
income  was,  in  1847,  $10,727  87;  in  1848,  $14,128  88;  in 
1849,  §9459  84 ;  in  1850,  $9631  84. 

The  warden  seems  perplexed  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  the  females,  and  says,  should  he  succeed  in  procuring  em- 
ployment for  them,  he  would  "suggest  the  propriety  of  secur- 
ing the  services  of  a  suitable  person  to  superintend  this 
department  in  the  capacity  of  matron." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  only  effectual  and  proper 
mode  of  managing  females  in  a  Penitentiary. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  warden  are  worthy 
of  special  attention : — 

^^  I  would  also  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of 
warming  the  Prison  and  workshops  by  heated  air  furnaces,  and  light- 
ing the  cells,  during  the  winter  months,  until  8  o'clock  at  night,  that  the 
convicts  may  have  the  additional  time  thus  afibrded  to  read  and  im- 
prove their  minds." 

The  general  health  of  the  Prison  is  represented  as  good  by 
the  physician,  and  the  case  of  an  insane  prisoner  is  stated 
in  detail,  showing  the  importance  of  a  law  like  the  law  of 
Massachusetts,  for  removing  every  such  case  to  the  Insane 
Hospital. 

"  We  have  a  case,  in  the  prisoner  Madden,  of  '  insane  impulse.' 
The  first  evidence  of  his  disordered  condition  was  manifested  by  an 
attack  upon  a  fellow-prisoner,  whose  life  he  nearly  destroyed  by  strik- 
ing him  on  the  head  with  a  piece  of  iron  broken  from  his  bedstead. 
At  another  time  he  attacked  the  ofiicers,  and  lately  made  an  assault 
upon  another  fellow-prisoner.  The  man  appears  to  be  amiable,  and 
obedient,  and  perfectly  correct  in  his  deportment  generally,  willing  to 
labor,  and  never  complaining.     He  has  been  kept  at  labor  as  steadily 
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OS  possible,  as  a  curative  menns,  and  to  make  his  lime  profifablo 
if  possible.  As  the  institution  h  unpTOvidcci  willj  means  properly 
adapted  to  ^ncb  cases,  it  was  thoiigbt  best,  as  a  sfifeguard^  to  ^lon* 
fine  him.  This  wu!?  effected  by  limiting  him  to  the  hospital  room* 
As  this  confitiemetit  was  not  appropriate  to  tlio  relief  of  \m  disoused 
condition,  he  was  ruloasod  whe»  he  seemed  to  have  recovt^red  from 
the  propensity  to  do  mischief,  aod  returned  to  take  his  meals  with 
the  other  prisoners^  On  one  of  these  occasions,  lately,  he  made  liis 
third  attack  upon  a  prisoner,  since  which  he  has  been  confiued  to 
a  ceW 

There  has  been  but  one  death  in  the  Prison  during  the  past 
year. 

The  chaplain  gives  encouragement  to  hope  that  not  a  little 
good  hix^  been  effected  under  his  obiiervation  and  labors. 

He  sayy,  — 

".  .  *  .  Quite  a  general  religious  iDte  resit  at  ibis  lime  prevailed  among 
the  prisoners,  several  having  given  siij[iis  of  sincere  re  pen  In  ace. 
,  .  »  .  The  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners  do  ring  my  ministrations^ 
excepting  for  the  first  few  weeks,  (prcvions  to  fhe  ndmiiustnition  of 
the  present  warden,)  which  period  was  chnracterized  by  some  degree 
of  disorder  and  insubordination,  has  been  remarkable  for  its  propriety, 
frequently  exciting  the  admiration  and  surprise  of  visitors.  .  ,  ,  . 
The  blessed  Sabhiith,  with  its  privileges,  appears  to  bo  appreciated 
by  them.  They  always  seem  to  enler  ypoii  its  duties  with  delight. 
.  ,  .  *  And  I  rejoice  in  (he  hope  that  some,  who  have  hitherto  beet; 
iost  to  themselves  and  their  race,  will  yet  bfrcomc  useful  members 
of  society.  The  Sunday  school  is  in  a  prosperous  corKlition,  and 
has  been  a  very  efficient  ogent  in  promoting  the  mo  ml  advancement 
of  the   prisoners.     Most   of  them  can    rear  I.     Soiite   have  learned  to 

rend  in  the  Sunday  school I  would  urgendy,  but  respect^ 

fully,  recommend  that  a  consicierable  addition  to  the  library  be  made* 
-,  -  ,  .   Great  facility  has  been  aflorded  me." 


vmoiNiA. 


PEMTENTlARr    OF    VXRGI^IA. 

The  Annnal  Report  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  h  a  large  and  well -printed  pamphlet  of  55  pages, 
octavo, 

It  contains  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
reetora;  the  snperlntendenfsi  report  for  1851;  together  with 
copious  extracts  from  the  snperintentlent's  report  of  1848, 
covering  43  pp.;  with  hid  views,  partieuUirly  on  long  sen- 
tences, not  less  than  three  years;  also  the  general  agent's 
report,  and  the  surgeon's  report 
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Th<:  stati.stics  of  the  last  year  were  as  follows:  — 

"  .\*  'li'r  c\fj^  of  the  fiscal  year  cndinxr  the  30th  of  September, 
J^.V).  :'i'r''  rr.-iii.-jinerl  in  Prison  126  while  men  ami  1  whhe  wo- 
m-.-rj.  f  \21  whit'rH,)  5s  colored  m^^-n  and  4  colored  women,  (62  col- 
o""!  [.'-rvHi-.j  mnkinjr  in  nil  1^9  convicts.  There  were  also  in 
Pri^j-rj  ^  iw\\f  XI nd  1  female  slaves,  detained  for  sale  and  transporta* 
tlorj.  ^\"'■  r"'.-' rived,  within  the  year  ending  the  IJOth  of  September 
l.-j-*.  T'-i  wlji'e  m«n,  1  mulatto  woman,  convicted  as  white,  and  19 
co'',r'  '^  iij*  n.  m.'ikiij^f  92,  on*-  >»f  the  white  tm-n  Ix-ing  a  United  States 
pr>'iii«  r.  We  alxj  recj-ived  20  male  and  li  frmale  slaves,  making 
135  ]>'."<' tti'-i,  iK'inir  the  larjrest  number  ever  Ixrforc  received  in  one 
yrir.  ^\  lar^rer  niiniU'r  of  free  persons  were  received  in  1^20  and 
1**22,  t'^  wit.  9:J  and  103;  but  not  so  many  slaves.]  Dunnjr  the 
yeyr.  Ui  white  and  i  colored  male  convicts  were  pardoned  ;  9  white 
and  1  colored  men  died  ;  and  32  white  men,  7  colored  men,  1  white 
woMi'in,  and  1  color^.MJ  woman  were  discharged  —  in  all,  74  ;  leaving 
139  whitf:  men,  64  colored  men,  1  mulatto,  and  3  black  women, 
bf^inir  207  convicts.  Of  the  slaves,  12  were  sold,  and  1  died,  lea^nng 
16  males  and  3  females,  making  an  apgrepite  on  the  last- mentioned 
day  of  226  —  an  increase  of  18  free  persons  and  10  slaves  in  the 
year." 

The  nativity  of  the  prisoners  confined  wa.s,  from  Virginia, 
90  whites  and  62  blacks;  from  other  states,  31  whites  and  5 
blacks  ;  from  frt^land,  10  whites ;  from  other  foreign  countries, 
9  whites;  — total,  207. 

The  age  of  males  from  14  to  30,  110 ;  from  30  to  40,  52  ; 
from  40  to  80,  40 ;  unknown,  1 ;  —  total,  203. 

Of  females,  from  25  to  30,  2;  from  30  to  40,  1 :  unknown, 
1 ;  _  total,  4.     Males,  203  ;  females,  4 :  —  total,  207. 

A  statistical  table,  on  the  32d  and  33d  pages  of  this  Annual 
Report,  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  concerning  this 
institution  for  51  years,  from  which  we  gather  the  following 
general  results  :  — 

Whole  number  of  white  males  received  in  51  years,  2095; 
do.  females,  39 ;  whole  number  of  colored  males  received  in 
51  years,  610  ;  do.  females,  69. 

Total  number  of  both  colors  received  in  51  years,  2813; 
whole  number  pardoned  in  51  years,  493;  died,  499;  es- 
caped, 12 ;  discharged,  1581  ;  number  received  for  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  offences,  122;  number  pardoned  and 
afterwards  convicted,  17 ;  number  sentenced  for  life  and 
afterwards  pardoned,  8;  number  sentenced  for  life  who  died 
in  Prison,  11;  number  died  who  were  committed  second, 
third,  and  fourth  times,  22 ;  number  discharged  who  were 
committed  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  times,  46;  number 
now  in  Prison  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  offences,  29 ;  num- 
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ber  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  and  mulattocs,  committed  for 
transportation  —  free  negroes,  30;  male  slavcsj  465;  female 
slaves^  51 ; — total,  546. 

The  employments  of  those  remaining  In  the  Penitentiary 
were,  in  ward  number  1,  at  slioes^  boots,  harness,  &e,,  61; 
ward  number  3,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  43  ;  ward  number  3,  weav- 
ing departnfient,  45;  ward  numbt^r  4,  wheelwrights,  6cc.^  37; 
ward  number  5,  waiters,  &tc*,  17  ;  females,  4; — ^ total,  207. 

"  The  btilanee  on  manufacturing  account  was  96076  77,  and  after 
deducling  the  ageni'^s  commissions  and  expenses  of  the  store ^  S3676  79, 
the  final  balance  was  $2399  97. 

^^  Subonttnalion  has  bt^cn  weH  sustained  with  less  than  the  usual 
punishments.  But  the  discipline  will  neeessarily  be  imperfect,  while 
any  considerable  number  of  prisoners  are  earned  through  the  csty  to 
labor  on  ihe  improvements  at  ihe  Capitol  Square* 

*'  The  health  of  the  Prison  was  better  in  Ihe  last  year  than  in  the 
one  which  immediately  preceded  it, 

^*  Several  ministers,  with  a  praiseworthy  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  have  voluntarily  contributed  the  time  necessary  to  keep  up 
divine  service  in  the  Prison," 

As  the  major  part  of  this  report  is  occupied  with  a  discus- 
sion and  argument  in  favor  of  sentences  not  less  than  three 
years,  in  any  case,  to  a  Penitentiary,  we  insert  here  a  letter 

addressed  to  the  warden  on  the  subject. 


To  Charles  K  Morgan^  Eiq. 

"Boston,  Pebrnftrj  20,  1852 
My  dear  Sir:  — 

Your  request,  through  the  warden  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
Charlestown,  for  an  expression  of  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  three 
years''  sentence^  your  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  your  Annual  Report 
on  the  same  subject,  have  all  been  received,  I  thank  you  for  the  docu- 
ment, the  letter,  and  requests ;  because  it  indicates  a  disposition,  on 
your  part,  to  seek  counsel  in  so  important  a  matter  as  a  change  in 
the  criminal  law  in  your  own  stale,  and  prospectively  in  the  laws  of 
other  slates,  should  the  legislators  of  Virginia  and  the  other  states 
adopt  the  views  which  you  express  as  the  result  of  yourexp^^rience* 

If  I  undursland  your  views,  they  are  these,  that  the  shortest  sen* 
tences  in  State  Prisons  and  Penilenliaries  should  he  three  j^earj, 
and  no  if$s^  and  that  for  otfenceii  not  meriting  so  long  a  sentence  to 
the  Stale  Prison  or  Penitentiary,  convicts  should  be  confined  hi  the 
common  JaiK 

There  are  several  reasons  suggested  or  alluded  lo  in  your  report 
in  favor  of  such  views. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  is,  that  the  State  Prisons  and  Peni* 
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tentlaries  would  then  be  able  to  support  tbcmsclvcs.  Our  experience 
is,  and  has  been  ft)r  several  years,  in  a  num)>er  of  State  Prisons  and 
Penitentiaries,  that  they  can  support  themselves ;  i.  e.,  pay  for  food  and 
clothing,  meilicinc,  salary  of  officers,  a  nuHlenite  allowance  to  dis- 
charged convicts,  a  m(Klerate  ailowance  for  tiie  increase  of  the  library, 
the  expense  of  tnins|>ortinp  convicts  to  the  State  Prison  from  the 
proceed?*  of  their  labor,  with  sentences  ranginj?  from  one  year  and  up- 
wards. This  fact,  well  established  in  this  region,  takes  away,  in  a 
large  de;iree,  the  force  of  the  principal  reasons  which  you  give  in 
favor  of  the  change  from  short  to  long  sentences. 

Anotlier  reason  is,  that  they  can  learn  a  trade  thoroughly  in  three 
years,  and  not  in  a  less  time. 

There  an;  a  number  of  tlie  mechanic  arts,  which  arc  most  fa- 
vorable —  such  as  making  shoes,  clothes,  chair  Injttoms,  d:c.,  which 
secure  self  support,  are  easily  learned,  do  not  RMjuirc  much  space, 
admit  of  cleanliness  and  easy  discipline,  arc  of  extensive  appli- 
cation, interfere  very  little  with  trades  outside,  arc  valuable  to  pris- 
oners on  their  discharge,  require  little  expense  for  tools,  furniture,  or 
fixtures  while  carried  on  in  Penitentiaries,  use  materials  not  very  de- 
structible, and  make  the  value  of  articles  to  consist,  aAer  manufac- 
ture, principally  in  the  lalwr,  and  not  in  the  material,  which  mechanic 
arts  can  be  learned  suflTioiently  in  one  year,  to  enable  the  prisoner  to 
support  himself  in  Prison,  and  after  his  discharge. 

This  fact  removes,  in  a  large  degree,  the  force  of  the  second 
reason. 

Another  reason  is,  that  during  those  periods  of  time,  in  your 
Penitentiary,  where  the  sentences  were  longer,  the  prisoners  earned 
more ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  sentences  were  shorter, 
they  earned  less. 

But  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say,  or  to  show  by  your  reports, 
that  your  institution  ever  was  able  to  draw  from  the  treasury  less 
money  for  its  support,  including  salary  of  officers,  than  it  paid  into  it 
for  a  period  of  y<;ars,  under  any  sentences,  however  long.  Resides,  the 
variation  in  earnings  may  be  owing  to  other  causes  than  the  varj'ing 
sentences. 

My  own  opinion  is  entirely  settled,  that  any  Penitentiary  in  the 
United  States,  with  prisoners  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over,  on  sen- 
tences one  yc^ar  and  over,  can  and  ought  to  support  itself,  includ- 
ing, with  all  other  ex|)enses,  the  salary  of  offiicers  :  and  if  they  do 
this,  any  slight  variations  in  the  results  of  different  years  are  of  no 
great  consequence,  and  cannot  so  easily  be  traced  to  the  varying 
length  of  sentences  as  to  many  other  causes,  such  as  more  or  less 
sickness,  more  or  less  favorable  state  of  the  market  for  sjiles  and  sup- 
plies, more  or  less  favorable  discipline,  more  or  less  skilful  and 
efficient  officers,  &c.  1  do  not  therefore  believe  that  it  can  be  proved, 
satisfactorily,  that  in  any  Penitentiary,  the  earnings  depended  so  fully 
on  the  length  of  sentences  as  to  derive  an  argument  from  this  source 
in  favor  of  sentences  over  three  years,  rather  than  over  one  year. 

Another  reason  urged  in  favor  of  three  years'  sentences  is,  that 
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those  who  did  not  merit  a  three  years*  sentence  would  be  confined  in 
the  common  Jail,  and  then  the  expense  of  Imnsportution  would  bo 
saved  to  the  state. 

The  amount  of  this  expense  of  traneportaiion  of  prisoners  in 
Virginia,  according  to  your  report,  is  very  hirge,  and  must  be,  in  con- 
sequence oftho  nmnner  iu  which  it  \s  done.  In  Mussachusotts,  h  has 
been  done  by  the  government  of  the  State  Prison,  at  the  ex[*cnse  of 
the  Prison,  and  has  been  done  in  this  manner  many  years ;  and  this 
expense  hiis  been  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts, 
without  draughts  upon  the  state  treasury  either  for  this  expense,  or  for 
the  expense  of  food,  clothing,  salary  of  officers,  ficc.,  as  already  stated. 
This  fact  removes  the  force  of  the  argyment  in  favor  of  leaving  the 
convicts  on  sentences  under  three  years  in  the  County  Prison,  on 
the  ground  of  the  greater  expense  of  transportation  to  the  State 
Prison  and  Penitentiary. 

Besides,  our  County  Prisons  do  not  support  ihemBclves,  while  our 
State  Prisons  do  support  themselves ;  therefore,  on  I  he  ground  of  ex- 
pense, ihe  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  removah 

Another  reason  aligned  or  alluded  to  in  favor  of  the  three  years' 
sentence  is,  the  better  effect  on  the  character  of  the  prisoners,  wlio  are 
committed  for  less  crimes. 

I  think  I  have  known  many  more  cases  of  improvement  and 
reformation  from  the  State  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  confined  in  them,  than  from  the  County  Prisons  ;  more* 
over,  1  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  prove,  satisfactorily,  that  this  is 
owing  principally  to  their  being  confined  a  greater  length  of  lime  in  the 
Stale  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries  than  in  the  County  Prisons.  1  think  it 
is  much  more  owing  to  the  fact,  that  as  a  general  truth  in  this  coun- 
try, the  State  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries  being  larger  institutions, 
better  discipline  and  system  is,  and  can  be,  introduced  into  them  than 
into  the  County  Prisons.  I  think,  the  expense  being  the  same,  the 
great  mass  of  prisoners,  taken  as  they  are  for  charticter,  when  they 
enter,  would  do  better  for  themselves,  and  their  families, and  the  state, 
in  the  State  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries  than  in  the  County  Prisons. 

Another  subject  of  inquiry  in  yonr  letter,  if  not  a  reason  in  favor 
of  the  three  years^  sentence,  is,  whether  the  three  years""  minimum 
sentence  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  it  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  law  in  all  the  slati/s,  thus  securing  uniformity. 

You  will  perceive,  by  the  scope  of  my  views  and  suggestions,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  useful,  if  it  were  practicable;  with  my 
views  of  the  subject,  of  course  I  do  not  tlunk  it  practicable  to  intro- 
duce uniformly  in  the  Peniienibncs,  no  prisoners,  on  a  sentence  less 
than  three  years. 

1  notice  in  yonr  report  the  suggestion  or  statement,  that  the  state 
Is  under  obligations  to  the  clergy  for  voluntary  and  gratuitous  religious 
services.  These  are  belter  a  great  deal  than  none,  and  this  is  the 
way  thai  it  was  formerly  done,  throughout  the  country,  twenty  or  twenty* 
five  years  ago.  But  this  was  in  the  beginning  of  effort  for  Penitentiary 
reform  ;  tillit  was  demonstrated,  as  the  public  have  ihoughtiaud  they 
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have  acted  accordingly,  that  a  permanent  and  resident  clergyman  in 
ihn  State  Prison  or  Penitentiary  is  as  much  better  than  gmtuitous, 
voluntary,  varying,  and  miscellaneous  supply,  as  in  the  city  or  parish 
church  and  congregation. 

I  supposed,  as  you  said  in  your  letter  that  you  would  be  very  glad 
to  rcceive  my  views,  that  of  course  you  wished  a  candid  and  full  ex- 
pression of  them,  and  nothing  else.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  truthful 
and  fnink. 

I  have  looked  over  your  report  with  some  care,  and  find  on  the  5th 
page  this  statement:  — 

'*  The  amount  earned  (as  per  balance  of  ward  accounts  marked  II.) 
was,  $25,004;  being  an  average  of  S 121  38  for  each  person." 

If  I  understand  the  reference,  it  is  to  the  19th  page,  which  does  not 
correspond  to  this  statement.  Is  it  an  error  in  print,  or  do  I  not  under- 
stand the  reference  ? 

Please  inform  me,  and  also  let  me  know  whether  your  institution 
paid  all  expenses  last  year,  and  how  much  more,  including  salary  of 
officers  ;  if  not,  how  much  it  fell  short  of  this. 
I  am  your  sincere  friend 

And  obedient  servant, 

Louis  DWIGHT. 

OHIO. 

THE   OHIO   PENITENTIARY. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  is  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  43  pages ;  good  paper  and  type. 

It  contains  the  report  of  the  directors,  7  pages ;  of  the 
warden,  11  pages;  of  the  physician,  with  several  tables,  10 
pages ;  of  the  moral  instructor,  3  pages ;  rules  and  regula- 
tions, 10  pages. 

The  warden's  report  exhibits  the  following  statistics  :  — 

"  The  number  of  convicts  remaining  in  confinement,  November  30, 
1850,  was  421.  The  number  received  from  November  30,  1850, 
to  November  30,  1851,  was  203.  Escaped  June  20,  1850,  and 
returned  April  28,  1851,  1 ;  — in  all,  628. 

'^  This  number  has  been  reduced  as  follows  :  — 

*'  By  death,  9  ;  by  pardon  from  governor,  76 ;  by  pardon  from  pres- 
ident of  United  Stales,  1  ;  by  expiration  of  sentence,  57  ;  by  writs  of 
error,  1  ;  sent  to  Lunatic  Asylum,  7  ;  by  escape,  8.  Remaining  in 
confinement,  November  30,  1851,  469." 

The  nativity  of  the  convicts  in  Prison,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  was,  from  Ohio,  110 ;  from  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, 63  each,  126  ;  from  Virginia,  45 ;  from  Vermont,  10 ;  from 
Maryland,  12 ;  from  Kentucky,  20 ;  from  other  states  in  the 
Union,  54 ;  from  Ireland,  42 ;  from  England,  14 ;  from  Ger- 
many, 19;  from  other  countries,  16;  unknown,  1. 
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The  crimes  of  those  committed  last  year  were,  for  bur- 
glary and  for  burglary  and  larceny,  43;  for  grand  larceny, 48* 
for  hort*e  stealing,  19;  for  manslaughter,  19;  for  attempt  to 
killj  3;  for  murder  in  the  second  degree,  3;  for  murder,  5;  for 
malicious  shooting,  1 ;  for  malicious  stabbing,  1 ;  for  shooting 
with  intent  to  kill,  2;  for  stabbing  with  intent  to  kill,  1 ;  for 
uttering  and  passing  counterfeit  coin,  bank  notes,  and  other 
frauds  on  the  currency,  22  ;  for  forgery,  7;  for  attempt  to 
commit  rape,  4 ;  for  rape,  5;  for  stealing,  1 ;  for  perjury,  1 ; 
for  concealing  stolen  goods,  1 ;  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  2 ; 
for  incest,  3 ;  for  bigamy,  3  ;  for  robbery,  6  ;  for  arson,  4  ;  es* 
caped  and  returned,  1. 

The  habits  of  those  committed  last  year  were,  temperate, 
37 ;  moderate  drinkers,  61  ;  intemperate,  106. 

Education  previous  to  commitment  was  —  could  neither 
read  nor  wTite,  36 ;  could  read  print,  30 ;  could  read  and 
write,  132;  could  read  and  write  German,  5;* could  read  and 
write  French,  1. 

The  age  of  those  at  the  close  of  the  year  was,  20  year« 
and  under,  82  ;  30  years  and  under,  and  over  20,  22;  40  yearSj 
and  over  30, 103 ;  over  40  years,  63- 

The  statistics  of  the  Prison  from  its  beginning  are  summa- 
rily  comprehended,  in  regard  to  com mita Is,  deaths,  discharges, 
pardons^  escapes,  from  1834  to  1851,  inclnsive,  in  a  table  on 
the  18th  page  of  the  report  by  the  warden. 

The  directors,  in  their  report,  exhibit  the  earnings  and  ex- 
pense of  the  institution, 

''  The  labor  performed  by  the  convicts  dtiring  the  year,  exclusive 
of  those  doing  the  work  about  the  Prison,  amounts,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  $46,591  12- 

**  The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year  have  been  $33,009  67, 
showifig  the  earnings  of  the  past  year  over  expcnae*  to  have  been 
$13,281  45.'^ 

Statement  of  Cash  Rectipts  for  /A^  Fucal  Year  ending  Novcmhrr 

30,  185L 

**  Cash  received  on  account  of  enginefl  and  machinery^  I121&  19; 
on  accounl  of  smith,  hame,  and  lace  shops,  $18,763  30  ;  on  account 
of  SQRth  shop,  §1150  90  ;  on  account  of  tool  ahop,  #264  80  ;  on  He- 
count  of  milor  {ihop,  81018  08 ;  on  account  of  carpel  abop,  $457  28  ; 
on  account  of  shoe  shop,  $507  77  \  on  account  of  bbckftmilh  shop, 
$18  47;  on  account  of  tampers,  {promiscuous  labor,)  #960  58;  on 
account  of  priaon  slops,  $839  54  ;  on  account  of  new  atnta  houJie, 
$4550  J  on  Account  of  United  States,  mi4  20 ;  on  occounl  of  hoi^ 
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pita),  $24  14 ;  on  account  of  teams,  830  ;  on  account  of  fuel,  (sold,) 
82-1  27 ;  on  account  of  incidentals,  89  01 ;  on  account  of  forge, 
820  50;  on  account  of  interest,  812  50;  on  account  of  visitors, 
8246G  29. 

^'  Additional  labor  done  the  past  year,  for  which  cash  has  not  been 
reccivod,  is  as  follows :  — 

'•*'  Convict  labor  done  on  new  state  house,  811,626  50  ;  on  gasom- 
etor,  $7  60;  on  sewer,  8512;  on  fountain,  8136  60;  on  repairs, 
8169  60;  on  and  stone  furnished  State  Avenue,  8164;  amount 
chnrjred  to  contractors,  81118  85;  —  total  earnings  of  past  year, 
846,591  12. 

'''•  The  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year,  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitution, have  been  as  follows  :  — 

"  Cash  paid  on  account  of  engines  and  machinery,  8579  27 ; 
on  account  of  visitors^  fund,  visitors^  guard,  and  moral  instnictor, 
8832  06  ;  on  account  of  fuel  and  lights,  83064  55 ;  on  account  of 
incidentals,  81201  01 ;  on  account  of  teams,  864  68;  on  account  of 
hospital,  81481  32;  on  account  of  prison  slops,  8123  50;  on  ac- 
count of  printing  and  postage,  8227  86 ;  on  account  of  stationery, 
8127  22  ;  on  account  of  clothing,  83206  23;  on  account  of  furni- 
ture, 8868  82 ;  on  account  of  provisions,  810,898  68  ;  on  account 
of  forage,  8470  53  ;  on  account  of  interest,  842  87  ;  on  account  of 
discharged  convicts,  8688  50 ;  cash  on  salaries,  89432  57  ;  show- 
ing the  disbursements  of  the  institution  to  have  been  833,309  67. 
Balance  of  receipts  over  disbursements,  813,281  45. 

"  The  amount  on  hand,  per  report  of  last  year,  was  86584  22;  the 
amount  received  on  account  due  to  limekilns  is  841  09  ;  the  amount 
received  on  account  of  stone  sold  is  8193 ;  the  amount  received 
from  contractors,  as  before  stated,  832,555  97  ;  the  amount  on  hand 
and  receipts  the  past  year,  839,374  28.  From  this  amount  there  has 
been  paid,  cash  for  fire  engine,  8606  89 ;  hauling  stone  on  State 
Avenue  and  giianl,  856  25;  sewer,  8156  84;  fountain,  8242  75; 
repairs,  8680  19  ;  escaped  convicts,  8442  65  ;  gasometer,  822  50  ; 
disbursements,  as  before  stated,  833,309  67 ;  leaving  on  hand 
83,856  54. 

**  It  will  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
sum  was  paid  for  provisions,  fuel,  <Scc.,  which  arc  now  on  hand,  and 
will  bo  consumed  in  the  next  year." 

The  directors  invite  special  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
phy^<ician'3  report  which  speaks  of  the  want  of  ventilation. 
The  physician  says,  — 

"  A  great  error  was  committed  in  constructing  the  cells  of  altogether 
too  limited  dimensions;  having  no  means  of  ventilation  other  than 
that  alTorded  by  a  ver}'  low  and  narrow  grated  door.  This  want  of  a 
sufFicic'nt  supply  of  pure  air  has  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the  un- 
healtliiness  of  this  institution,  by  debilitating  the  system  and  predis- 
posing to  attacks  of  disease.     If  some  plan  could  be  adopted  by  which 
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a  sufficient  ventilation  cotild  be  effected  without  tearing  down  and 
rebuilding  the*  cells,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  would  soon 
be  paid  for  in  the  time  saved  from  sickneas,  baving  the  idea  of  hu* 
inaaity  out  of  the  queBtJon/* 

On  the  subject  of  insanity  in  the  Prison,  and  the  importance 
of  removing  it  on  ita  first  r^^l  manifestation,  the  physiciaji 
says, — 

'*  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables,  that  a  number  of  cases 
of  insanity  have  been  treated  during  the  year ;  a  part  of  which  have 
been  discharged  either  cured  or  improved  in  condition.  Seven  have 
been  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  Nine,  who  are  either  consiantly  or 
occasionally  more  or  less  insane,  yet  remain  in  the  Penitentiary. 
Most  of  those,  however,  are  usefully  employed  the  greater  part  of  the 
time*  Many  of  those  remaining,  aa  well  as  of  those  sent  to  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  are  old  coses,  and  consequently  offer  but  a  feeble  hope 
of  recovery. 

*^U  all  those  who  are  attacked  with  insanity  could  at  once  be  re- 
moved from  their  old  associations  here  (which  have  no  doubt  had  a 
chief  agency  in  exciting  the  disease)  to  a  place  where  suimble  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  treating^  in  an  appropriate  manner,  such 
cases,  I  have  no  doubt  but  many  could  be  cured,  who  would  other- 
wise become  confirmed  maniacs  or  hopelessly  demented*  But  it  is 
urged  that  this  would  be  oflbring  too  large  a  premium  for  insanity  in 
the  convicts  —  much  better  that  the  Penitentiary  discipline  of  the 
severer  kind  should  bo  tried  for  a  few  months  or  a  year^  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  the  disease  before  conferring  the  reward  for  feigned 
insanity.  It  is  admitted,  that  in  no  instance  of  a  doubtful  character 
should  the  Iransfer  be  made ;  but  such  mild  and  rational  means  re- 
sorted to  as  will  neither  confirm  insanity  nor  produce  It  where  the 
predisposition  exists.  Tho&e  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  this  form  of  disease,  all  agree  that  the  chances  for  a 
cure  arc  diminished  as  the  length  of  time  that  the  disease  has  existed 
is  increased.  Then,  this  fact  being  admitted,  do  not  reason,  hu- 
manity, and  religion  all  agree  that  the  insane,  though  he  he  a  crim- 
inal, has  a  claim  on  our  sympathy  for  immediate  actioni  which  we 
dare  not  disregard  ?  " 

The  Ohio  Penitentiary  has  suffered  for  two  years  previous 
to  the  last  with  a  great  atnount  of  sickness,  and  with  a  moat 
fearful  mortality,  in  which  the  physician  lost  his  life.  It  is 
pleasant  to  learn,  from  both  the  directors  and  the  physician^ 
that  measurea  of  cure  and  protection  have  been  adopted^ 
from  which  great  good  has  already  resulted. 

The  directors  say,  (p.  4,)  — 

*'  The  unusual  mortality  of  the  two  previous  yeare  in  the  Prison 
caused  great  anxiety  on  the  subjecl  of  health.  Consequently,  at  an 
early  day  in  the  spring,  the  physician  to  the  insiitution,  assisted  by  th« 
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Other  local  officers,  adopted  such  precautionary  measures  as  wera 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence :  existing  local 
causes  of  disease  were  removed,  changes  in  diet  made,  particular  at- 
tention paid  to  cleanliness  in  person  and  clothing,  active  measures 
taken  to  convey  to  the  hospital  and  promptly  treat  any  cases,  of  what- 
ever description,  that  might  occur,  and  every  thing  done  that  was 
thought  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  board  to  be  able  to  report 
that  these  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  that  the  general 
health  in  the  institution  has  been  good.  No  epidemic  has  mani- 
fested itself,  and  but  nine  deaths  have  occurred.'* 

On  the  same  subject,  particularly  in  regard  to  drainage, 
showing  the  vast  importance  of  this  point,  according  to  the 
old  saying  of  Howard,  in  the  location  of  a  Prison,  the  power 
of  good  drainage  should  be  secured ;  the  physician  of  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  in  his  report  for  1851,  (p.  24,)  says,  — 

^'  Another  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  disease,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
say,  has  been  recently  removed  by  a  most  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  sewers,  which  arc  washed  by  a  constant  and  considerable 
stream  of  water.  This  I  consider  the  most  valuable  improvement 
ever  made  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  for  which  the  gratitude  of  the 
prisoners  and  every  friend  of  humanity  is  due  to  the  board. 

"  To  the  want  of  this  necessary  improvement  may  be  attributed,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  increased  unhealthiness  of  the  Prison  since  a  few 
years  after  its  erection. 

He  says  also  "I  should  odd  an  expression  of  the  opinion,  that  late " 
reformation  in  the  modes  of  diet,  apparel,  and  lodging  of  the  convicts, 
has  already  contributed  greatly  both  to  their  comfort  and  health." 

The  mortality  of  the  last  year  was  reduced  to  9,  or  less 
than  two  per  cent,  on  the  average  population  of  the  Prison ; 
and  of  the  following  diseases:  consumption,  3;  dropsy,  2; 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  1;  dysentery,  2;  chronic  disease  of 
liver  and  spleen,  1. 

In  the  department  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  Ohio  Pen- 
itentiary, the  moral  instructor  shows  briefly,  in  the  following 
abstract  of  his  report,  what  is  done :  — 

"  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  with  few  exceptions,  seems  to  be 
orderly The  Sabbath  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  hav- 
ing increased  from  100  scholars  to  130,  and  can  still  be  enlarged. 
Of  the  present  number,  33  are  learning  to  read,  and  the  remainder 
studying  the  Bible.     Gentlemen  from  the  city,  who  feel  interested  in 

this  unfortunate  class,  favor  us  with  their  labors  as  teachers 

The  day  of  thanksgiving,  as  proclaimed  by  the  governor,  was  strictly 

observed It  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  here,  that  the  institution 

needs  a  better  chapel,  as  all  who  have  visited  the  place  can  testify. 
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.  .  *  .  When  not  providentially  prevented,  books  have  been  digtrib* 
uied  among  the  prisoners  ofice  every  two  weeks,  and  there  is  a  geneml 
interest  manifested  in  reading*  «  ,  h,  ,  On  exa  mi  nation  ^  many  of  the 
Bibles  now  on  hand  are  found  to  be  deficient^  some  with  one  feaf 
gone,  and  olhera  with  several  missing.  In  addition  to  ibis,  the  Bibles 
generally  are  of  a  small  size,  and  consequently  fine  print ;  and  as  the 
prisoners  must  receive  ihe  light  into  their  narrow  cells  through  two  sets 
of  iron  grates^  and  thai,  too.  In  bui  one  direction,  the  reading  of  the 
present  Bible  (if  read  at  all)  is  injuring  the  eyes  of  ihe  men»  Re- 
peatedly have  they  pleaded  for  larger  print,  some  giving  up  the  Bible, 

and  taking  the  single  Testament  on  that  account The  geneml 

regiilatioris  of  the  institutioni  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  are  highly 
commendable*  .  ,  .  .  There  is  no  such  thing  as  maintaining  sound 
mordlity,  where  the  day  h  not  observed*  .  .  *  .  The  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital are  usually  visited  every  day  ;  and  not  unfrequenl  are  the  ex* 
pressions  of  gratitude,  when  a  prayer  is  offered,  or  a  word  of  consola- 
tion given.  And  even  in  the  ease  of  the  dying  convict  has  been  wit* 
nessed  the  power  of  a  living  faith  triumphing  over  the  approach  of 
the  last  enemy. 


MICHIGAN. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison  in  Michigaii  h  a 
legiijilative  document,  No,  5,  and  a  neatly-printed  octavo 
pamphlet  of  54  pages* 

It  contains  the  report  of  the  inspectors,  and  a  correspond- 
ence between  them  and  the  late  agent,  with  various  accounts 
and  statistical  tables,  34  pages ;  and  the  reports  of  the  present 
agentj  physician,  and  chaplain,  27  pages. 

The  statistics  of  the  year  are  as  follows  :  Number  of  pris- 
oners at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  131;  received,  84  ;  —  total, 
215,  Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  33  ;  by  death,  5  ; 
by  pardon,  1;  —  total  discharged,  39;  leaving  in  Prison  176, 

The  following  is  from  the  chapIain^s  report:  — 

"  Of  the  176  prisoners^  135  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  41  of 
foreign  countries;  12  cannot  read  at  all,  and  40  can  read  but  indif- 
ferently; 54  cannot  write ;  12  learned  to  read  in  Prison ;  132  used 
intoxicating  drinks,  44  were  temperate,  73  ihink  intemperance  was 
the  cause  of  their  ruin  ;  66  are  married,  18  are  widowers,  and  92 
are  single. 

"  The  average  age  of  the  convicts  is  32J  years*  Between  the 
ages  of  10  and  16,  2  ;  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  13  ;  between 
20  and  30,  7fi  \  between  30  and  40,  49 ;  between  40  and  50,  22 ;  be- 
tween 50  and  60,  12 ;  between  60  and  70,  2." 

The    prisoners    are    employed  —  manufacturing    larmlng 
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tools,  82 ;  do.  wagons  and  sleighs,  36 ;  do.  boots  and  shoeSi 
26 ;  miscellaneous  duties  about  the  Prison,  29 ;  solitary,  3. 

The  receipts  of  the  year,  including  $6500  from  the  state 
treasury,  were  $18,719  37;  the  expenses — including  salaries, 
$8576  39;  rations,  $3484  17;  clothing  and  bedding,  $2035 
26;  and  building  and  repairs,  $1594  33 — were  $18,522  54, 
leaving  a  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  $196  83. 

The  agent  urges  the  covering  the  buildings  with  fire-proof 
material,  and  says,  a  new  fire-proof  kitchen,  33  by  25,  has 
been  completed  ;  also,  18  new  cells,  and  a  new  workshop  of 
brick,  40  feet  long,  35  wide,  and  10  high. 

The  agent  says,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  the  building  arrangements  will  have  become  so 
nearly  complete,  that  the  institution  will  be  a  self-support- 
ing one.  In  the  mean  time,  he  deems  an  additional  num- 
ber of  cells  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  institution, 
as  the  number  of  convicts  is  now  176,  and  the  number  of 
cells  only  164:  he  has,  therefore,  commenced  building  an 
additional  number,  so  that  the  want  will  soon  be  met 

The  physician  makes  a  short  and  comprehensive  report, 
the  substance  of  which  we  give. 

^^  I  took  charge  of  the  hospital  on  the  1st  of  June  last,  and  found 
quite  a  number  sick,  mostly  of  chronic  afiections,  3  of  which  number 
have  since  died.  There  has  been  1  death  from  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  making  the  total  number  of  deaths  4.  The  whole  number  of 
applicutions  for  admission  into  the  hospital  has  been  330. 

^^  The  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  assumed  an  epidemic  form,  and 
affeclod  nearly  all  convicts  within  the  Prison  —  many  severely,  while 
others  evinced  only  the  premonitory  symptoms,  which  were  relieved 
by  a  single  prescription. 

**  Many  of  the  cases  of  sickness  in  the  Prison  were  convicts  who 
contracted  diseases  in  the  Jails  in  which  they  were  confined  before 
they  were  sent  here." 

The  chaplain  gives  an  encouraging  account  of  his  depart- 
ment 

"  When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  moral  and  religious  instructor, 
some  two  years  since,  I  had  but  little  hope  that  my  labors  would  be 
of  any  substantial  or  permanent  benefit  to  the  convicts. 

*'  Experience  has  taught  me  the  error  of  such  an  opinion  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  stooping  to  humanity  in 
its  lowest  estate,  has  power  to  elevate  and  ennoble  it. 

^^  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  an  increased  sensibility  is 
manifested  among  the  convicts  —  a  growing  susceptibility  to  religious 
impressions — a  desire  for  personal  religious  conversation  and  instruc- 
tion —  and  a  strong  determination  on  the  part  of  many  to  reform  their 
lives. 
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^"^  During  the  past  year  the  usual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  library  hag  lietsn  t*xpepdod  in  the  purchase  of  suitable 
bcx^ks  for  the  convicts,  and  the  library  now  numbers  570  vol  Limes. 

"  The  Sunday  school,  which  numbers  about  thirty  of  the  prisM^nere, 
mostly  of  the  younger  portion^  has  been  a  source  of  great  improve- 
mum  10  the  scholars.  Twelve  have  learned  to  read  the  past  year. 
The  advanced  class  ha%"e  committed  to  memory  a  large  portion  of  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Commandments,  nnd  i\  part  of  the  FiStdms  of  Duvid^ 
and  the  other  classes  have  made  commcndublo  advancement  in  the 
elementary  bmnches. 

^'^  The  Prison  choir  continue  to  assemble  on  Sunday  mornings  to 
practise  sacred  music, 

*'  Five  convicts  have  died*  The  counsels  and  consolations  of  re- 
ligion were  not  wanting  to  them  dunng  their  eickn^s/' 


WISCONSIN. 

The  Aiintial  Report  of  the  State  Prison  in  Wisconsin  is 

E  neatly- prill  ted  octavo  pamphlet  of  29  page;*. 

It  cojitaina  the  report,  to  the  governor,  ot  the  state  commia- 
Bioners  for  locatlrjg  and  building  the  in.stitution. 

We  give  the  following  brief  extracts  from  the  reptJrt  of  the 
commissioners  in  regard  to  their  views;  and  dciings:  — 

"  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1851,  after  due  consideration  of  all 
matters  comnntied  to  our  charge,  as  relates  to  the  location  of  a  State 
Prison,  wo  selected  and  determined  upon  VV^uipun,  as  the  best  and 
mosi  suitable  place  for  such  location. 

'*  On  the  5ih  day  of  July  we  proceeded  to  Waupun^  with  the  view 
to  procure  title  to  twenty  acres  of  land  which  hijd  htsen  olft?red  by 
Seymour  Wilcox,  Esq.^  as  a  donation  to  the  stnle  for  a  site  for  said 
Prison  buildings,  and  said  title  to  aaid  twenty  acres  of  land  is  duly 
vested  in  the  stale, 

'*  Our  reasons  for  locating  the  Prison  at  Wan  pun  are  as  follows: 
Waupun  is  n  beautiful  and  healthful  village,  located  about  eighteen 
miles  southerly  from  Fond  du  Lac,  upon  or  near  the  contemplated 
route  cf  I  he  Rock  River  Valley  Railroad,  which,  when  compieted^  with 
the  contemplated  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  improve tnents,  will  afford 
convenient  access  from  almost  every  portion  of  the  state*  Limestone 
is  to  be  found  in  any  abundance,  of  good  quality,  for  building  pur- 
poses, which  in  many  places  appears  at  the  stirface,  and  genendly  from 
one  to  six  feet  below.  Pure  water  may  also  be  procured  m  abundance, 
by  drilling  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep.  Lumber  and  other  ma- 
terials needed  fi>r  building  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates  }  and 
facilities  for  the  furihenince  of  the  interests  of  the  Htale  in  the  ostab* 
lishmeni  and  maintenance  of  a  Prison  are  surpassed  by  no  other  place, 

"  We  then  proceeded  to  make  a  plan  and  estimate  for  a  temporary 
Prison. 
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**  On  the  21st  of  July  we  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  we 
gave  the  job  of  building  said  Prison  to  James  K.  Smith,  he  being  the 
lowest  bidder,  and  entered  into  contrnct  with  him  for  doing  the  same. 
The  dimensions  are  twenty-six  by  eighty  feet,  three  stories  high,  of 
wood,  above  a  stone  basement.  VVc  have  finished  complete  in  said 
building  forty  cells,  with  iron  doors  and  bedsteads,  suitable  to  apply  in 
the  permanent  Prison  when  built,  with  room  sufficient,  over  said  forty 
ceils,  for  the  construction  of  twenty  more  when  needed,  which  is 
finished  off  for  use  as  a  temporary  hospital. 

"  We  have  finished  off  an  office,  guard  room,  ormory,  square  room 
and  bed  room  for  keeper,  with  a  main  hall  across  said  building  be- 
tween siiid  rooms  and  the  cells.  In  the  second  story  is  a  bed  room 
and  store  room  for  clerk,  and  three  bed  rooms  for  keeper  —  a  hall 
across  between  said  rooms  and  cells.  In  the  third  story  are  the  chapel 
and  temporary  hospital,  divided  by  a  hall  between.  In  the  basement 
is  the  main  cooking  kitchen  for  convicts,  in  which  is  a  large  fireplace 
and  oven,  large  cook  stove,  and  room  for  hot-air  furnace,  a  store  room, 
and  large  pantry.  There  are  a  belfry  and  bell  on  said  building. 
The  Prison  is  well  ventilated. 

"  We  have  also  procured  and  put  into  operation  a  hot-air  furnace. 

**  The  plan  adopted  by  us  for  a  permanent  Prison,  is  to  construct 
the  same  of  stone :  it  is  therefore  believed  it  is  best  to  employ  the 
convicts  the  coming  year  in  quarrying  and  cutting  stone. 

"  Wo  would  recommend  the  eorly  action  of  the  legislature  in  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  organization  for  the  government  and 
legulalion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Prison.  We  would  also  recomniend 
that  the  legislature  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  acquiring 
title  to  an  additional  twenty  acres  of  land,  adjoining  the  twenty  acres 
now  owned  by  the  state. 

"  Our  reasons  for  recommending  the  said  purchase  are,— 

"  1st.  That  it  may  be  profitably  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
vegetables  for  Prison  use. 

"  2d.  That  occasional  exercise  of  that  kind  for  the  convicts  would 
be  conducive  to  health,  and  a  privilege  they  would  seek  to  merit  from 
good  behavior. 

"  3(1.  It  would  lessen  the  necessity  of  employing  the  convict  labor 
in  mechanical  branches,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  mechanics. 

"  W^e  deemed  it  proper  to  employ  A.  W.  Worth,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  to  visit  eastern  Prisons,  which  he  did  ;  .  .  .  all  which 
he  reported  to  us,  and  by  us  has  been  submitted  to  your  excellency." 

One  of  the  commissioners  dissented  from  the  other  two  in 
regard  to  the  location  at  Waiipun,  preferring  either  of  two 
which  had  been  offered  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison ;  but  he 
was  overruled. 

The  whole  expense  incurred  by  the  commissioners,  as  stated 
in  their  report,  to  January  3, 1852,  in  fixing  the  location,  erect- 
ing the  temporary  building,  &c,  was  ^11,800  35. 

We  close  the  notice  of  penitentiaries  with  three  tables. 
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In  Vermnnt,  the  amount  paid  for  ofllcen*  nlwies  ii  boC  only  Mated  hf  itaeU;  bat  to  In  Ihto 
table  incliide<i  in  the  eipenwe  account. 

We  only  cive  tlie  itUiii«ticii  of  the  Rhode  Island  PtImmi  fiirS  months,  at  the  hefinniji|[  of  tiM 
year,  in  Mr.  ll.iywnrd*H  time,  and  n<iC  the  4  laot  raontlui  uf  Mr.  LeeV  time,  who  wan  tlie  new  warden. 

a  Eight  iMTAine  iniiane  la«t  year ;  murr  than  the  number  wlio  died.  The  refion  ditca  mrt  itata 
how  many  reiuMin  in  I'riHrm  iniiaiip,  who  became  inrane  previouii  tii  flie  faM  year. 

b  The  Htatiiiticrt  of  the  New  Penitentiaiy  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  at 
Pitt^lHirir,  Pn.,  and  of  tliu  Ri.iti*  PriMon  at  Trenton,  N,  J.,  were  rpcei%'ed  UK>Ut«  to  \tr.  incorponuted 
with  tJie  geniTal  r<Hiulti(  of  the  tabic,  and  tlirrefure  are  entered  in  tlieir  plarei  and  tttsnd  tiy  them* 
selveM  alonp,  ai*  pre^tcnifd  in  liie  last  reixirt  uf  iliene  In^titntiona,  rereiired  in  lij52.  A*  the  nystem 
is  peculiar,  and  unlikn  that  of  all  <ithor  Pri!M>ns  presented  in  the  table,  it  is  a«  well  that  they  should 
betaken  by  thi'miielvcfi  for  (niriMiM's  uf  comparinm  wiUi  any  one  or  all  the  otliew. 

e  This  amount  is  stated  by  a  committee  uf  both  bmiiches  of  the  legiMlaiure  an  liaving  been 
drawn  fh>m  tin*  treaniiry  uf  the  siate^  by  authority  of  law  fiir  nlarieM  to  the  keeper  and  his  aivist- 
antK,  to  the  imiiwitors  and  uioml  inxtnirtor,  and  fiir  rejiairM  to  the  PriHNi.  When,  tlierefiir^ 
tlie  wnnlun  fiioak!*  aH  fnlluwH  in  his  re^Nirt.  "  A  tialance  of  $tj,840.74  am  tiie  gain  on  tliA  Inisiness 
nperaliiinri  uf  the  year,"  thin  drauKht  on  the  treaHury  of  tlie  state  is  left  out  of  view.    Thbi  is  made 

gprfectiy  pl.iin  in  the  reimrt  of  the  oiiiimiitee,  tiecauM  they  My,  **  lni>tead,  therelure,  of  the  8tate 
rison  produrinua  revenue,  it  sliows  a  Iimm  to  the  state  of  f2,030.4G." 

d  The  ireiiin  of  ex|M'ndituro  which  make  this  aimtunt  are  not  stated,  as  in  many  other  Peniten- 
tiary reportK,  such  as  pnivi*4i<ms,  cluihing,  bedding,  fuel  and  lightii,  piiid  dipcliariied  convicls, 
repairn  and  improvements,  See.    It  would  be  ini»re  Matii<facltir}'  and  instructive  if  tht-y  were. 

k  Salaries  are  not  incliide<i  in  thii*  anuMint  of  expense.  'I'lie  salaries  have  usually  aiiK>unted.to 
tC^OOO  annually,  and  upwards,  and  have  been  drawn  from  tlie  state  treaKiir>-. 

t  Thei*o  sums  are  i<taie<l  from  general  knowledge  of  the  iia^t  hirior}-  of  the  Institutions,  because 
the  amount  paid  fi>r  salaries  is  nut  stated  in  the  annual  rejsirts  of  the  Penitentiaries  in  Prnni^i- 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  which  is  r^iutrary  to  tJie  usage  of  nic«t  Penitentiaries  in  tiiis  and  tahet 
countries.    We  know  no  reason  why  they  should  ni>t  be  stated  in  the  report. 

k  Tlie^!  items  are  both  included  in  the  general  expense  acasint. 

p  In  this  sum  repairs  and  inipiuveinents  are  included,  amuunting  to  $19^439.  If  these  be  de- 
ducted from  the  earnings,  tlie  exceM  of  inccmic  will  be  99,667.  If  (hmi  tins  be  detluried  <>^,409 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  tliere  will  be  left  $1,358  of  income  alKi\'e  exiiennos  —  in  this 
view.  In  ainither  view,  which  the  ins|)ectf»ts  uke  of  the  matter,  and  so  Ktate  it,  the  excess  of 
earnings  over  expenditures  fur  ordinary  BU|iport,  were  $9,031.  This  is  the  Miin  given  in  the  table, 
of  earnings  alKive  exiiennes.    This,  however,  admits  of  Mime  slight  qualiflcatiun. 

{  The  salary  of  ufflceis,  together  witli  fuel  and  lights,  are  supposed  to  be  included  in  tliii  item. 


TABLE 

Exhibithig  the  White^  Colored^  Free,  and  Slave  Population  of  the  UmtedStatta;  afao. 
White  and  Colored  Convicts,  and  Male  and  Female  Convicts  in  differvtd  Petiitentiariet, 


States  and  Prisons. 

Convicts. 

Pepiilatiun. 

White. 

C»d. 

Male. 

87 
92 
89 
472 
47 
147 
771 
755 

113 
115 
IW 

2HH 
171 

WI 
203 

465 
175 

Fem. 

30 
3 
2 

10 

75 

60 
10   . 

aj 

3 

12 

4 

4 

1 

236 

Free  white. 

i  583,088 
373,MM 
313,611 
994,4:f0 
I47,5M 
370,791 

3,090,0-22 

1    489,333 
!2,3I1,G81 

89,?8fi 

4J«,w;7 

51,^87 

.'iWM91 
2K<,r«:£) 
524,318 

428,779 

ua.<y>7 
.  7«a,iM 

,    771.424 
11,977,031 
i    397,654 
858,298 
1    682,043 

Free  cot 

Slaves. 

Maine. 

85 
93 
89 
427 

114 
771 
010 
61 
103 

149 

2:« 

150 

57 
140 

161 

2 
2 
2 
45 

43 

145 
14 

10 

58 
78 
24 

40 
C7 

15' 

1,.T25 
475 
7()9 
8,795 
3,544 
7,586 

23,093 

74,087 

27,19!! 
8,9iN) 
2,W0 

2,272 

6,-,»7I 
9,736 

2,557 

SA44 

New  lianipHhire, 

Vermont, 

MasMacbuMettH,. 

Rhode  Mand, 

Connecticut, 

New  York,  Auburn, \ 

at.-  u:..-    \  Male, 

BingHing.jp,.     '••••••  •• 

Cllntim  (%►.,  N.  v., 

Alliaiiy.N.  V 

New  Jer-ey,  Trenton, 

Pennsylvania,  New  IVniten 

*•             Western  Peniten., 
Delaware, 

223 

2<»9 

Mar>land, 

90,3(-8 

WashincKm,  D.  C, 

Virginia,  

3,687 
47:),0i26 

North  Carolina, 

fi88,4]2 

Htmth  i 'arulina, 

384,984 

Gcorcin, , 

:t8 1,681 

Louisiana, 

2:k>,eo7 

Alabama, 

342,984 

Arkan!(aM, 

Tenne!<-»fe, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio 

Michijrnn, 

46,9H2 
".'39,461 
210,981 

Illinois, 

Missuuri, 

87,422 

Total, 

3,249 

545 

4,244 

1 
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PART  IV- 


HOUSES  OF  REFUGE,  STATE  REFORM,  AND 
FARiM  SCHOOLS. 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  IN  MAINE. 


The  location  of  the  Maine  House  of  Refuge  in  Westbrook, 
about  2  J  miles  south-west  of  Portland,  in  an  air  line,  as  seen 
from  the  western  promenade  in  Portland,  proves,  so  far,  wor- 
thy of  approbation  as  to  water,  elevation,  prospect,  fertility  of 
soil,  valuable  stone,  clay,  and  sand,  for  building  purposes,  con- 
venience of  access  on  main  land,  navigable  water,  abundant 
produce,  extent  of  surface,  and  capacity  for  improvement. 

The  plan  of  building  adopted  is  not  yet  so  far  advanced  as 
to  be  tested  by  use.  Great  labor  and  consideration  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  plan,  with  long  consultation  between  the 
commissioners  and  the  architect  and  persons  of  experience, 
and  the  hope  and  expectation  arc  indulged,  that  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  governor  and  council,  who  had  the  final  decis- 
ion, have  decided  on  as  good  a  plan  for  a  House  of  Refuge  to 
accommodate  300  inmates  as  has  ever  been  adopted.  This, 
how^ever,  will  be  better  known  when  the  building  is  finished 
and  brought  into  use. 

The  progress  made  in  the  structure  is  as  rapid  as  the  neces- 
sary excavations,  the  laying  all  the  foundations,  and  quarrying 
stone,  and  making  brick  from  the  premises,  would  well  allow. 

The  stone  for  the  foundations  and  cells  has  all  been  pro- 
cured from  the  quarry  on  the  farm,  never  opened  till  it  was 
opened  for  this  purpose,  and  it  proves  of  a  good  quality. 

The  brick,  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  made  from  clay 
found  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  farm,  a  few  rods  from  the  site  of  the  building. 

And  good  building  sand  is  found  in  abundance  on  the 
premises. 

Wood,  also,  for  burning  the  brick,  and  navigable  water  to 
bring  or  carry  heavy  articles,  were  purchased  as  a  part  of  the 
farm. 

All  these  natural  advantages,  on  a  farm  which  is  worth 
what  it  cost  for  agricultural  purposes  alone,  were  purchased 
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with  the  farm,  wliile  the  pHce  was  not  advanced,  thongh  the 
value  was  much  enhanced,  by  the  abundance  of  stone,  clay^ 
sand,  wood,  and  navigable  water.  It  admits  of  a  doubt 
whether  a  number  of  acres  of  equally  good  land  for  mowing 
and  tillage,  no  more  distant  from  Portland,  having  the  eame 
slope,  surface,  and  locality,  could  have  been  purchased  else- 
where for  the  same  money  —  about  200  acres  for  $8500,  Or 
J42  50  an  acre.  These  natural  advantages,  whicli  in  this 
view  co^t  the  state  nothing,  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
easy  and  economical  management  and  support  of  a  public 
institutron*  I J  was  contemplated  and  proposed  to  erect  this 
institution  on  an  island  in  the  harbor  of  Portland,  and  the 
first  offer  of  the  town  of  Portland  was  to  give  the  state  an 
island  for  this  purpose.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  commission- 
era  for  deciding  this  question,  after  careful  examinatioOi 
consultation,  and  reflection  on  its  merits.  It  will  make  a 
difference  of  $50,000  in  fifty  years,  in  supporting  this  in- 
stitution with  300  inmates,  whether  this  location  were  se- 
cured and  used,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  on  any  island 
which  had  been  thought  of.  There  is  something  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable  on  an  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  even 
in  a  large  bay,  or  harbor  of  a  seaport  town,  in  a  fine  sum- 
mer's day  ;  but  as  a  place  of  business,  of  easy  access,  con- 
stant coming  and  going,  productive  industry,  moral  and 
religious  influence  and  instruction  from  the  good,  intelligent, 
and  humane,  of  apprenticing  poor  children  or  juvenile  delin- 
quents, of  making  them  support  themselves  wholly,  or  in 
large  part,  by  their  labor,  an  island  is  not  the  place.  It  la 
easy  enough  to  see  how  boys,  at  an  average  age  of  15,  can  be 
made  nearly  or  quite  to  support  themselves  and  their  care- 
takers, unless  the  latter  are  too  lazy  to  work  or  oversee,  on 
such  a  farm  as  the  one  above  described  at  Westbrook^  with 
all  iti*  natural  advantages  and  conveniences ;  but  it  would  be 
a  very  ditterent  thing  to  bring  about  the  same  result  on  an 
ordinary  island  in  any  of  our  bays  and  harbors. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  above  concerning  the  location  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  Maine,  a  mere  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  abundant  and  excellent  water.  This  is  found  springing  up 
on  the  elevated  parts  of  the  farm,  in  the  back  ground,  and 
running  in  a  small  stream  of  pure  soft  water  to  the  sea;  while 
for  the  want  of  it,  thousands  of  dollars  might  be  expended 
in  raising  water  by  artificial  means  from  wells,  rivers,  and 
ponds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ditficulty  of  procuring  an  un- 
failing supply  of  pure  and  soft  water  from   such    sources. 


This  point,  in  regard  to  an   unfailing  supply  of  pure,  soft, 
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spring  water,  with  good  bead  and  fall,  for  every  House  of 
llefuge,  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  Almshouse,  is  second  in  im« 
[Kirtance  to  no  other,  and  by  proper  pains-taking  can  usually 
be  secured  without  money  and  without  price,  very  much  the 
same  as  if  it  was  no  part  of  the  purchase.  It  is  always 
esteemed  important  ;  but  it  never  has  a  price  put  upon  it ; 
the  buildings  are  prized,  the  lots  are  prized,  the  wood  and 
timber  are  prized ;  but  the  water,  like  the  air,  and  morning 
light,  and  sunny  slope,  is  not  prized.  It  seems  strange  that 
men  reputed  wise  can  overlook  and  forego  such  a  natural 
advantage,  in  a  hill  country,  as  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure^ 
soft,  spring  water,  with  good  head  and  fall,  for  a  public  insti- 
tution. And  yet  it  is  no  more  strange  than  true.  The  Maine 
commissioners,  in  locating  the  House  of  Refuge,  have  not  done 
so.  They  have  sought  and  found  a  farm,  where  what  is  said 
to  be  the  unfailing  spring  and  running  brook  are  found  with 
good  head  and  fail ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  quantity 
of  water  will  be  sufficient;  and  on  this  question  it  can  only  be 
said  now,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  most  care- 
fully examined  the  springs, that  it  will  be  suflfjcient. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  local  advantages,  plan  of  build- 
ing, and  progress  of  the  Maine  House  of  Refuge,  w^e  close  the 
notice  of  this  infant  institution  with  an  extract  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Maine  State  Prison,  by  the  chaplain. 
"  As  many  boys,  from  time  to  time,  are  committed  to  Prison, 
the  chaplain  can  but  regard  with  great  delight  the  legislative 
enactments,  in  endowing  and  constituting  a  House  of  Refuge 
for  Juvenile  Oflenders.  No  man  who  loves  his  kind,  who  has 
a  heart  to  feel  for  the  woes  and  sufferings  of  mankind,  but 
will  rejoice  in  every  attempt  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 
The  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian  will  cherish 
every  institution  which  has  for  its  object  the  advancement 
of  human  society,  the  perfection  of  the  human  race.  We 
cherish,  in  the  highest  visions  of  hope,  the  thought  that  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  our  own  beloved  state,  will  not  in  the 
future,  as  she  has  not  in  the  past,  be  behind  any  state  in  the 
Union  in  exercising  a  liberal  policy  towards  her  institutions 
of  learning,  philanthropy,  and  love." 


NEW  IIAMPSniKE. 
STATE   REFORM    SCHOOL. 

The  First  Report  of  the  commissioners,  Messrs.  Baker,  Ty- 
ler, and  Woodman,  is  a  neatly-printed  octavo  pamphlet  of 
24  pages. 
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It  contains  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  approved  by  the  governor  July  4,  1851,  for  the 
appomtment  of  said  commissiotiers,  as  follows :  — 

Jill  Act  relating  to  the  Eslahtuhmmt  t^f  u  State  Reform  School* 

Section  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  thf  Senate  and  House  of  Represent  a- 
liVef,  m  General  Court  conoened^  Thut  hia  excellency  the  governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  he  and  hereby  is 
amhonzed  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  board  of  ihree  commissioners, 
who  shall  have  power  to  select  and  obtain  the  refasiil  of  a  lot  of  land 
containing  not  lesa  than  fifty  acres,  which  shall  be  an  eligible  site  for 
a  manual  labor  school,  for  the  employment,  instruction,  and  reforma- 
tion of  juvenile  olFenders,  regard  being  had,  in  the  selection  thereof,  to 
the  centre  of  population,  cheapness  of  living,  and  facility  of  access. 
And  that  said  commissioners  shall  further  be  directed  to  procure  plana 
and  estimates  for  the  buildings  necessary  for  such  an  institution,  and  to 
prepare  and  mature  a  syaiem  for  the  government  thereof,  and  to  as* 
certain  what  laws  will  be  necessary  and  proper  to  put  the  same  into 
successful  operation,  and  to  report  the  result  to  his  excellency  the 
governor  in  season  to  be  communicated  to  the  legislature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  next  session.  And  the  said  commissioners  shall 
present  all  their  accounts  to  the  governor  and  council,  to  be  by  them 
audited  and  allowed  as  they  may  deem  just. 

Sect,  2.  To  defray  the  expense  incurred  in  selecting  said  land  and 
in  procuring  stiid  plans  and  estimates,  and  in  the  execution  of  the 
other  objects  of  the  mid  commission,  his  excellency  the  governor  he 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  from  lime  to  time  on 
the  treasury  of  the  state  for  any  necessary  sums  of  money,  not  ex* 
ceeding  tn  the  whole  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  ita  passage^ 

Approved,  July  4,  1851. 

The  pamphlet  contains  also  the  First  Report  of  the  com- 

niissioners. 

"  Schools  of  this  kind  have  for  some  time  been  successfully  man- 
oged  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Prussia,  and  Germany,  In  the 
United  States,  there  are  three  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  New  York, 
and  one  each  in  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Ohio. 

"By  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  at  its  last  session,  the 
State  School  at  Westboro''  will  be  increased  to  nearly  double  its 
present  size.  It  now  accommodates  more  than  300  boys,  Maine 
has  already  commenced  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  same 
object, 

"  In  our  own  state,  during  the  past  year,  a  great  degree  of  interest 
has  been  manifested  relative  to  this  subject,  The  need  of  a  school 
for  the  reformation  of  youthful  offenders  is  deeply  felt. 
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^'  It  is  a  most  noticeable  fact  that  the  crimes  of  youth  are  increas- 
ing, not  only  in  our  larger  and  manufacturing  towns,  but  even  in  our 
quiet  country  places. 

•*  Now,  these  lads,  if  properly  educated,  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically,  may  be  returned  to  the  community  correct  and  valu- 
able citizens. 

^'  But  for  these  oflTenders  our  laws  at  present  provide  only  the  Com- 
mon Jail  and  State  Prison. 

'*....  The  very  limited  inquiries  we  have  made  upon  this  point 
show  that,  during  the  last  year,  more  than  one  hundred  persons  under 

the  age  of  18  have  been  arrested These  facts  plainly  show  that 

the  action  of  the  last  legislature  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Reform  School  in  this  state  was  judicious,  philanthropic,  and  imper- 
atively demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

"  A  Reform  School  contemplates  the  separation  of  the  young  con- 
vict from  society  ;  his  seclusion  from  vicious  associates ;  and  more,  — 
his  reformation  and  restoration  to  the  community  with  purposes  and 
character  fitting  him  for  a  good  citizen  and  an  honorable  man. 

*'  Here  he  spends  a  part  of  each  day  in  the  school  room  ;  another 

part  is  spent  in  labor  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm His  moral 

and  religious  feelings  are  carefully  trained He  is  taught  his 

duty  to  himself,  to  his  associates,  to  his  Grod. 

"  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  State  School  at  Westboro', 
in  referring  to  letters  received  from  boys  who  had  been  apprenticed 
from  that  institution,  speak  as  follows:  ^  They  are  to  us  full  of  en- 
couragement and  promise.  When  we  contrast  their  present  condi- 
tion with  that  of  some  of  these  boys  before  they  were  brought  to  the 
Reform  School,  twenty-five  of  them  having  been  arrested  for  offences 
five  times  or  more,  and  one  of  them  not  less  than  thirty  times,  may 
we  not  feel  authorized  to  say  that,  in  the  mere  economical  view  of 
the  subject,  the  commonwealth  is  the  gainer,  from  the  altered  and 
improved  condition  of  these  boys  ?  ' " 

On  the  plan  of  the  building  and  estimated  expense 

*'  The  commissioners  were  fully  agreed  that  the  buildings  should 
be  as  simple  and  compact  in  their  arrangements  as  would  be  suitable 
for  the  purpose  ;  that  they  should  be  sufliciently  spacious  and  com- 
fortable ;  that  they  should  be  finished  in  a  plain,  neat,  and  substantial 
manner,  and  not  a  cent  expended  for  extra  ornament ;  also  that  they 
should  be  designed  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  uhimately  three 
hundred  hoys,  and  completed  at  first  for  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty ;  that  they  he  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  offi- 
cers and  assistants  employed  in  and  about  the  institution  ;  that  the 
walls  be  of  brick,  and  the  basement  of  stone ;  and  that  the  estimates 
include  drains,  water,  apparatus  for  warming,  and  every  thing  com- 
pleted to  the  turning  of  the  key." 

On  the  location  of  the  building  the  commissioners  say,  — 

^'  After  the  examination  of  many  farms,  we  have  unanimously  agreed 
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that  the  most  eligible  Gite  for  the  school  is  upon  the  banks  of  Long 
Pond,  in  Concord. 

^'^  The  farm,  of  which  they  have  obtained  a  bond,  belongs  to  Jere- 
miah 8.  Abbott,  and  contains  115  acres.  The  price  of  the  farm 
named  in  the  bond  ia  $5000.  It  is  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  State  House,  in  a  quiet  and  retired  portion  of  the  town.  The  farm 
lies  mostly  upon  a  south-easterly  slope  of  land,  extending  from  the  top 
of  8  hill  to  the  pond.  A  never- failing  spring  is  found  upon  the  side 
of  the  hill,  from  which  an  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained* 
The  spring  is  so  high  up  the  hill,  that  the  water  can  be  thrown  over 
ihe  top  of  the  proposed  buildings.  The  pond  is  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  state,  and  will  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
bathing,  fScc." 

MASSACHUSETTa 


a0US£   OP   ElfOBKATlON   AT   SOtJTH  BOSTON. 

This  institution  J  which  has  been  in  operation  many  years, 
and  done  an  immense  amount  of  good,  does  not  publish  an 
annual  report  of  its  doings  separate  and  independent  of  other 
city  documents.  The  inspectors  of  Prisons  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton and  county  of  Suffolk  do,  however,  publish,  twice  a  year, 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  visits,  which  are  required 
aemiaonually  by  law.  In  this  w*ay,  the  good  citizens  and 
public  at  large,  so  far  as  these  reports  are  seen  and  read,  are 
furnished  with  information  from  very  reliable  sources,  concern* 
ing  the  institution.  The  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  on  whom  this  duty  devolves,  are  the  judge  of 
probate  and  the  judges  of  the  Police  and  Municipal  Courts. 

"  The  inspeetors  visked  ibis  place  on  the  20d  day  of  December 
current,  and  found  therein  93  inmates ;  each  of  whom  they  examined, 
apart  from  their  officers  ;  most  of  them  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
with  their  treatment.  Three  complained  about  being  punished  ;  but, 
upon  full  examination  I  the  inspectors  considered  those  complaints 
without  just  cause* 

'*  One  boy  has  died  since  the  last  inspection*  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  tumor  in  the  head They  have  had  one  case  of 

pleurisy  fever,  which  terminated  favorably  in  a  few  days The 

inspectors  find  that  the  house  will  not  conveniently  accommodate  bul 
75  boys.  It  is  apparent^  therefore,  that  93  inmates^  the  present  num- 
ber, must  crowd,  and  fears  are  entertained  for  the  health  of  the  insii* 
tution.  .  ,  .  ,  All  the  boys  have  a  sufficiency  of  beds  and  bedding, 
comfortable  clothes  for  every  day,  and  a  suit  for  the  Sabbath,  The 
house  is  well  warmed  and  ventilated ,  and  no  spirituous  liquors  are 
allowed  there. 

**  The  house  is  kept  clean ;  as  also  the  yards,  vaults,  and  all  places 
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occupied  by  the  boys.    The  boys  bathe  once  a  week Their 

shirts  and  socks  are  changed  once  a  week. 

*^ .  .  .  .  They  rise  in  the  morning  at  5  o^clock,  and  retire  in  the 
evening  at  half  past  8  o'clock.  They  labor  six  hours  of  the  day,  are 
at  school  four ;  and  they  have  five  and  one  half  hours  for  meals,  rec- 
reation, &c. 

^* .  .  .  .  Of  those  who  have  been  in  the  school  since  the  last  in- 
spection, 25  have  attended  to  grammar ;  79  to  written  arithmetic ; 
79  to  geography  ;  92  to  mental  arithmetic ;  and  72  to  writing. 

'^  Of  the  number  of  boys  who  have  been  in  the  institution  since 
the  last  inspection,  62  were  engaged  in  shoenuikiDg,  45  in  knitting, 
and  7  in  domestic  work.*^ 

The  crimes  for  which  they  were  committed  were,  larceny, 
59;  living  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  26;  stubbornness,  13; 
shopbreaking,  5 ;  housebreaking,  4;  truants,  5;  assault  and 
battery,  1 ;  vagabond,  1. 

The  age  was,  10  years  and  under,  10 ;  11  and  12  years, 
29 ;  13  and  14  years,  47 ;  15  and  16  years,  22 ;  16  and  17 
years,  6. 

The  authority  which  committed  last  year — Police  Court, 
25;  Municipal  Court,  8;  discharged  by  Police  Court,  7;  by 
Municipal  Court,  3 ;  by  expiration  of  sentence,  3 ;  indented,  7 ; 
died,  1 ;  indented  to  farmers,  2 ;  to  shoemakers,  3 ;  to  tailors, 
1 ;  to  mariner,  1. 

Discharged  by  the  courts  to  live  with  parents,  5 ;  with  sis- 
ter, 1 ;  to  go  to  Wisconsin,  1 ;  to  go  to  sea,  1 ;  to  the  House 
of  Industry,  1. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  table  on  Houses  of  Refuge,  &a, 
are  for  the  whole  of  last  year ;  the  numbers  here  given  are  for 
six  months  of  the  last  year. 


FARM    SCHOOL   ON  THOMPSON'S   ISLAND  IN   BOSTON  HARBOR. 

Boston  Fabm  School,  May  21,  1852. 

"  Rev.  L.  DwiGHT. 

"  Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  communication  relative  to 
the  health  of  this  institution,  I  would  say,  that  the  members  of  this 
school  have  been  blessed  with  the  same  degree  of  health  the  past  as 
in  former  years. 

**  Altiiough  some  cases  have  occurred  which  required  the  consulta- 
tion of  a  surgeon,  no  medical  practitioner  has  been  called  to  visit 
any  boy  on  account  of  sickness,  but  in  one  case,  for  nearly  eleven 
years. 

**  Our  large  family,  like  every  smaller  one,  is  subject  to  frequent 
cuts,  bruises,  falls,  sprains,  6cc. ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  which 
does  not  bring  into  requisition  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
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human  syEstem,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  wbieli  govern  its 
operations,  both  in  a  heHlihy  an  J  a  diseasecJ  state, 

"  But  thni  remedml  power  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  kind* 
ly  given  \o  nature  to  restore  herself,  when  slightly  injured  or  diseased, 
has  been  sufncierjf,  with  the  little  aid  we  have  been  able  to  ren- 
der, to  prevent  their  systems  from  becoming  generally  affected,  except 
in  the  case  above  referred  to,  which  occurred  about  seven  years  ago. 
For  this  blessing  of  health  for  so  long  time  and  with  so  slight  excep- 
tion, we  cannot  feel  loo  thankfuL 

"  We  have  not,  however,  been  unmindful  of  Ihe  means  which  Prov- 
idence has  placet!  in  our  power  for  preeervlng  healib,  such  as  cleaa- 
liness,  thorough  ventibtton,  simple  but  nourishing  food,  and  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

"  The  boys  rise  about  sunrise,  and  make  their  beds ;  go  below  and 
wash  ;  then  repair  to  the  school  room^  where  a  devotional  exercise 
and  prayer  are  read,  by  which  time  breakfast  is  usual  ly  ready*  After 
breakfast,  they  are  allowed  to  play  in  the  open  air,  or  play  room,  till 
eight,  when  a  portion  go  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  the  rest  are 
called  into  school,  where  they  remain  till  twelve,  and  then  go  to 
dinner. 

"  The  school  is  again  called  at  two,  and  keep^  till  alx,  when  they  take 
their  supper.  From  this  time  till  darkj  they  are  allowed  to  be  on  the 
play  ground.  After  washing  hands  and  feet,  they  reassemble  in  the 
school  room,  where  a  selection  from  the  Bible  and  a  pmyer  are  read, 
and  ihey  retire  about  eight  o'clock. 

'*  On  the  Sabbat h^  a  discourse,  with  the  usual  accompanying  exer* 
cises,  is  read  to  them  in  the  morning,  and  a  Sabbath  schoot  kept  in 
the  afiernoon.  During  pleasimt  weather  in  summer,  tliere  is  general* 
ly  some  person  present  to  address  them.  The  time  not  occupied  in 
these  exercises  is  spent  in  reading. 

"  During  the  past  year,  53  boys  were  admitted »  and  51  left  th© 
school ;  17,  or  one  third  of  the  latter  number,  were  apprenticed,  and 
the  other  two  thirds  retorned  to  their  friends, 

*^  We  received  65  visits  the  past  year  from  boys  who  have  been 
sent  oot  from  this  school,  many  of  whom  arc  now  in  good  situations, 
and  have  become  useful  and  respectable  citizens. 

*'  Respectfully  yours, 

''^  Robert  Morrison." 

state  refosm  school  at  westbobo\ 

The  Fifth  Annoa]  Report  of  this  institution  is  House  Doc* 
ument  No*  2»  octavo  pages  48,  containing  resolvps  of  the 
legislature  in  regard  to  printing  3000  copies  of  State  Prison 
Report?  annually^  and  loOO  copies  of  State  Refortn  School 
Reports ;  also  the  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  State  Reform 
School  for  1851 ;  together  with  the  treasurer's  report,  the 
superintendcitt^s    report^    the    physician's    report,    and    the 
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chaplain's  report     It  is  a  neatly-printed  pamphlet,  for  a  legia- 
lativc  document,  with  good  paper  and  type. 
The  ofliccrs  of  the  institution  are  as  follows:  — 

"  Superintendent,  William  R.  Lincoln ;  assistant  superintendent, 
Orville  K.  Hutchinson ;  chaplain,  Rev.  P.  L.  Gushing  ;  steward, 
James  Leach;  matron,  Miss  (3.  H.  Porter;  executive  committee, 
George  II.  Kuhn,  Edward  B.  Bigelow,  Daniel  H.  Forbes;  treasurer, 
Edward  B.  Bigelow  ;  sccretar}',  Thomas  A.  Greene. 

"  By  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school 
has  been  filled  to  overflowing,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  with  a  much  larger  number  than  it 
could  properly  accommodate. 

"  It  also  shows  that  an  increasing  amount  of  the  labor  of  the  boys 
has  been  bestowed  upon  out-door  operations,  principally  for  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  farm When  we  first  com- 
menced our  operations,  it  was  predicted,  and  by  some  of  those,  too, 
who  had  had  experience  in  the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents,  that  high 
walls  and  close  fences  would  be  found  indispensable  to  our  success, 
and  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  boys  could  be  safely  trusted  to  labor 
in  the  ojKin  fields.  We  preferred  to  try,  at  least,  another  experiment, 
and  we  think  the  result  has  proved,  that  to  trust  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  such  boys  even  as  these,  is  the  best  way  to  inspire  faithful- 
ness, and  that  in  very  few  instances,  out  of  the  great  number  in 
whom  we  have  placed  it,  has  this  confidence  been  abused  ;  while  the 
few  escapes  that  have  occurred  (only  four  out  of  so  many  hundred) 
have  been  from  the  number  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  building, 
and  not  from  the  boys  who  have  been  permitted  to  go  beyond  them. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  boys  who  have  been  placed  out  as  ap- 
prentices have,  by  their  subsequent  good  conduct  and  deportment, 
answered  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  them. 

"  The  good  health  with  which  wc  have  been  almost  uniformly 
favored  since  the  institution  was  opened,  has  been  indeed  remarkable, 
and  should  be  on  our  part  gratefully  acknowledged.  At  our  present 
annual  meeting,  there  is  but  one  boy  ill  enough  to  be  an  occupant  of 
the  hospital,  and  he  is  convalescent. 

"  The  increasing  interest  felt  by  many  of  the  boys  in  their  studies 
at  school,  which  is  noticed  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  in  this  department,  during  the  last  year,  are  gratifying 
considerations  to  the  board. 

'*  The  treasurer's  account  shows  a  small  balance,  after  defraying 
all  the  expenses  of  the  year,  in  favor  of  the  institution.  The  income 
of  the  Lyman  Fund  has  been  applied  to  all  such  purposes  of  perma- 
nent improvement  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  could  be  properly 
charged  to  it,  in  conformity  with  the  intentions  of  the  benevolent 
founder. 

"  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  trustees  would  now  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  viz. : 
for  provisions  and  clothing  for  325  boys,  (10,800 ;  for  salaries,  wages, 
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and  support  of  officers,  S7000  ;  for  Tuel,  lights,  and  current  expenses, 
?4525 ;  for  workshop,  farming  tools,  and  iniprovennents  on  farm, 
§2700  ;  for  bringing  an  addhional  suj)ply  of  water  to  the  house,  and 
for  warming,  by  steam,  the  dining  room  and  work  shops,  $2300 ;  — 
total,  «27,325, 

*•*  Deduct  for  balance  in  the  hunds  of  the  Ireasarer,  S 14  &0 ;  for 
income  of  the  Lyman  Fund,  to  be  applied  fo  some  of  these  pur- 
poses, #3500 ;  and  for  estimated  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  hoys, 
$3810  10;  — total,  $7325. 

"  The  Reform  School  has  now  been  for  three  yeai^  in  —  may  we 
not  say  ?  —  sucee^ful  operation.  Has  it  not,  in  its  healing  and  restoring 
influences,  accomplisbed  as  much  as,  in  so  sliort  a  time,  its  reason- 
able  friends  could  have  anticipated,  and  much  more  than  its  doubting 
and  hesitating  ones  expected  f     We  think  ii  has. 

**  And  for  the  good  fruits  which  our  vineyard  has  prodnced  and  is 
producing,  let  us  not  forget  that  wc  are  mainly  indebted,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  husbandmen  who 
have  digged  and  dressed  it.  To  our  su[>erintendent,  the  assistant  su* 
perintendent,  the  chaplain,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  institution,  prin- 
cipal and  subordinate,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  our  thanks  are  due 
for  their  steady  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  discharge  of  their  onerous 
^  and  responsible  duties. 

"  George  H.  Kuhn,  Josiah  B.  French,  Russell  A.  Gibbs, 
Samuel  Willistow,  Thomas  A.  Geeen,  Edward  B, 
BiG£i.ow%  Daniel  H.  Forbes* 

•*  WEAtBOfto',  December  5,  1861/* 

In  September  last,  the  trustees  gave  notice  that,  for  want  of 
room,  no  more  boys  coiild  be  received,  the  number  then  being 
more  than  300.  And  after  careftil  examination,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  establishment  could  be  enlarged  to  accommo- 
date nearly  double  the  present  number  of  inmates,  and  they 
accordingly  recommended  the  subject  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature^  and  the  legi:*laturo  made  provision  for 
such  enlargement. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  has  the  following  lan- 
guage of  encouragement :  **  It  is  believed  that  the  school  is 
now  accomplishing  as  much,  and  the  prospectii  of  future  use- 
fulness are  as  great,  or  greater,  than  at  any  former  period. 
Evidence  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  daily  improvement  among 
the  boys ;  many  of  them  are  tnaking  rapid  advancetnent,  both 
moraiff/  and  iHteUecinaUy  ;  also  in  the  good  ^'^ public  opinum^^ 
(if  I  may  use  the  term)  among  them,  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  school .'* 

The  following  statements  in  regard  to  the  pecuniary  aflairs 
of  the  insUtutlon  are  gathered  from  the  report  of  the  treaa* 
urer:^ — 
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The  amount  received  from  the  state  treasury  by  the  treas- 
urer, from  December  1, 1850,  to  November  30, 1852,  $122,500; 
do.  from  W.  R.  Lincoln,  superintendent,  for  work  of  boys, 
$4639  37;  do.  from  Lyman  fund,  $4100;  — total  receipts 
for  time  as  above,  $31,239  37. 

The  treasurer's  balance  on  hand  was  $4793  38 ;  cash  paid 
for  took,  improvements  and  repairs,  stock,  &c.,  $3159  71 ; 
do.  tools,  leather,  and  materials  for  shoe  shop,  $1373  66 ;  do. 
salaries  of  officers,  wages,  and  labor,  $8588  24;  do.  hos- 
pital expense,  $20  27,  fuel  and  light,  $1162  68 ;  = 
$1182  95;  do.  provisions  and  groceries,  $8659  71;  books, 
stationerv,  and  printing,  $282  14;  do.  furniture  and  bedding, 
ftl049  26;  do.  clothing,  $2790  82;  trustees'  expenses, 
$223  04  ;  do.  transportation  and  railroad  freight,  $225  07 ;  do. 
other  items,  postage,  interest,  miscellaneous,  and  balance, 
$911  39;  — total,  $31,239  37. 

The  following  additional  statistical  facts  are  gathered  from 
the  valuable  report  of  the  superintendent:  — 

Boys  in  the  house,  December  1,  1850,  324;  do.  committed 
since,  129 ;  returned,  12 ;  —  total,  141.  Whole  number  during 
the  year,  465;  discharged,  155;  remaining,  November  30,  51 ; 
—  total,  310. 

Received  from  Barnstable  county,  year  ending  November, 
1851,  2;  Bristol,  19;  Berkshire,  3;  Dukes,  1;  Essex,  21; 
Franklin,  1;  Hampden,  9;  Hampshire,  2;  Middlesex,  30; 
Nantucket,  0;  Norfolk,  11;  Plymouth,  1;  Suffolk,  15;  Worces- 
ter, 14 ;  —  total,  129. 

Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  8;  do.  by  board  of 
trustees,  40;  rejected  and  remanded,  23 ;  indented  or  appren- 
ticed to  boot  and  shoe  makers,  15 ;  to  carpenters,  5 ;  to  as 
many  different  avocations,  1  each,  14  in  all;  to  silver  platers, 
3;  to  blacksmiths,  3 ;  to  tailors,  2  ;  to  masons,  3;  —  total  in- 
dentured, 80;  escaped,  1;  died,  3;  total  discharged  last  year, 
135. 

"  The  whole  number  discharged  since  the  school  was  opened  is  273, 
viz. :  27  on  expiration  of  sentence  ;  60  by  the  board  of  trustees,  as 
reformed  ;  6  by  order  of  court ;  40  rejected  and  remanded  ;  4  es- 
caped ;  7  died  ;  and  121  indentured,  as  follows  :  to  fanners  and 
gardeners,  57  ;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  25 ;  carpenters,  9  ;  silver 
platers,  4 ;  masons,  blacksmiths,  and  coopers,  3  each ;  trunk  mak- 
ers, sail  makers,  and  tailors,  2  each  ;  printer,  shoe  and  shave  maker, 
barber,  saw  maker,  cabinet  maker,  japanner,  tin  and  sheet  iron  worker, 
rigger,  currier,  stone  cutter,  wheelwright,  pump  and  block  maker, 
machinist,  sleigh  maker,  and  harness  maker,  1  each,  and  5  to  attend 
school. 

"  The  60  discharged  by  order  of  trustees  were  mostly  returned  to 
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parents^  who  seemed  to  be  suitable  persons  to  lake  I  be  charge  of  their 
children," 

Tbe  authority  by  which  they  were  comiTiitted  last  year,  was 
by  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  10;  by  Boston  Municipal  Court, 
10;  do.  Poliee  Courts  2;  by  Police  Courts  in  other  parts  of 
the  state,  35;  by  justices  of  the  peace,  28;  by  trial  jus- 
tices, 44 

Tbe  cauftej*  of  commitment  were,  for  larceny,  48;  for  stub- 
bornne&Sj  59;  for  beijig  idle  and  disorderly,  and  vagrant,  13; 
for  other  causes  and  crimes,  9;  —  total,  129. 

The  term  of  time  fur  which  they  were  committed — during 
their  minority,  103  ;  for  different  specific  periods,  2G; —  totalj 
129*  A  large  discretion  ia  given  to  tbe  trustees  in  regard  to 
apprenticttig  and  discharging  when  they  deem  it  wiae  and 
good* 

The  nativity  of  the  boys :  from  Ireland,  7 ;  other  foreign 
countries*,  8;  frotn  Massachusetts,  96;  from  other  states j  18. 
Of  569  committed  from  the  first,  92  were  foreigners;  of  477 
reported  born  in  the  United  States,  336  are  of  American,  129 
of  Irish  parentage  J  and  9  of  other  foreign  parentage*  Com* 
mitted,  of  American  parentage,  in  1849,  50 J  per  cent;  in  ISoO, 
73|  per  cent,  and  in  1851,  71  per  cent. ;  and  of  the  whole,  60 
per  cent. 

The  age  of  those  committed  last  year,  was  10  years  and 
under,  24 ;  11  and  12  years,  31 ;  12  and  13  years,  39 ;  14  and 
15  years,  48;  over  15  years,  3. 

Some  idea  of  the  causes  of  crime  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  statement  :  Out  of  569,  the  whole  number 
received,  220  had  lost  their  father;  130  their  mother;  193 
fathers  had  no  steady  employment;  255  fathers  and  72 
mothers  were  intejiiperate ;  234  fathers  and  72  mothers  used 
profane  language  ;  210  fathers  and  109  mothers  were  Sabbath 
breakers ;  102  father^^,  mothers,  brothers,  or  siatera  have  been, 
or  are,  in  Prison ;  472  were  idle  previous  to  admission,  or  had 
uo  steady  employment;  307  have  been  over  indulged;  316 
neglected;  493  truant  from  school;  378  Sabbath  breakers; 
508  addicted  to  lying;  290  used  tobacco;  468  profane  lan- 
guage; 325  obscene  language;  385  attended  theatres  and  simi- 
lar places  of  amusement;  348  slept  out;  261  drank  ardent 
spirits;  202  had  been  previously  arrested;  117  once;  33 
twice ;  16  three  times ;  11  four  times  ;  25  five  times  and  over; 
4  history  unknown- 

*'  The  above  table  is  based  upon  the  voluntary  acknowledgmenta 
of  the  boys,  together  widi  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  from  other  reliable  sources. 
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"  It  has  been  supposed  that  crime  among  minors  has  been 
frequent  during  the  last  ten  years  than  previously. 

^*  The  apparent  increase  can  be  more  than  accounted  for,  in  the 
increase  of  our  population  from  foreign  shores. 

'*  At  least,  one  third  of  the  many  thousand  foreigners  landing  at 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places,  are  minors ;  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us  that  this  class  of  offenders  should  increase. 

^*  In  the  year  1850,  about  forty  thousand  emigrants  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, and  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  pa'sent  year  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  thousand  in  New  York. 

*'  Such  facts  should  lead  us  to  put  forth  every  reasonable  effort  to 
enlarge  and  improve  our  existing  institutions. 

"  Too  much  is  frequently  expected  from  institutions  for  the  refor- 
mation of  youthful  offenders. 

"  I  trust  that  the  Reform  School  will  not  be  condemned  for  fail- 
ing to  accomplish,  in  a  few  months,  what  is  not  often  cflTected  in 
well-regulated  families  —  the  resforation  of  all  to  society  without 
blemish." 

The  chaplain  of  the  institution  furnishes  a  report,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  important:  — 

'^  The  way  is  indeed  a  rough  one,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of 
objects  of  interest  and  sources  of  pleasure.  Relying  upon  the  divine 
promises,  the  dreary  waste  becomes  transformed  into  the  fruitful  field, 
and  gracious  sunlight  shines  through  frowning  clouds.  lie  who  grants 
the  succession  of  harvest  to  seed  time  in  the  natural  world,  has  also 
taught  us  to  expect  a  similar  return  in  the  cultivation  of  his  moral 
vineyard. 

'*  Daily  devotions  have  been  observed  as  usual,  and  such  personal 
advice  and  moral  and  religious  instruction  given  as  the  wants  and 

circumstances  of  the  boys  seemed  to  demand Applications 

for  personal  conversation  arc  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  a  re- 
sponse to  them  is  never  without  its  reward When  we  remem- 
ber how  little  salutary  parental  influence  has  been  exerted  over  these 
youth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  sometimes  fail  to  listen  to  the 
word  of  warning  and  reproof,  and  turn  away  without  feeling  its  force 

or  acting  uj)on  the  suggestions  of  their  better  nature '  If  I 

had  been  taught  to  lead  a  different  life  by  my  parents,'  said  one  in 
whom  a  radical  change  seems  to  have  been  effected,  *  I  do  not  believe 
I  should  ever  have  been  so  bad  a  boy.'  This  plain,  yet  simple  and 
touching  declaration  would  express  the  irresistible  convictions  of  not 
a  few.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  firm  but  generous  parental 
watch  and  care  will  do  much  toward  giving  a  proper  direction  to  the 
mind. 

"  The  chapel  services  have  been  regularly  conducted,  and  there 
has  been  a  general  good  attention  to  the  pn.*aching  of  the  word  as  it 
has  been  unfolded  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 

"  The  method  of  conducting  the  oxerciHcs  of  the  Habbuth  School, 
indicated  in  the  last  report,  and  which  had  tlion  l>oen  in  operation  but 
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ft  single  quarter,  has  been  employed  ihroughout  ihe  year.  The  week- 
ly records  of  ihe  classes  have  been  regularly  kept  by  the  teachers, 
showing  the  amount  of  Scripture  committed  to  memory  by  each 
scholar,  the  merit  of  the  several  recitations,  and  the  excellence  of  de- 
portment. The  ordinary  exercises  have  been  laid  aside  once  a  quar- 
ter, and  the  results  of  its  progress  made  known  to  the  school.  These 
seasons  of  retrospection  have  been  improved  by  the  teachers  and 
others  in  offering  such  remarks  as  seemed  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
fitted  to  inspire  the  scholars  with  a  love  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
ihe  importance  of  ihetr  diHgenl  study.  ,  *  ,  .  The  number  of  verses 
of  Scripture  committed  to  memory  and  recited  the  past  year^  is 
114,870  ;  avemge  to  a  pupil,  about  400, 

"  ♦  ,  *  ,  We  are  still  supplied  with  teachers  from  the  religious 
societies  in  the  vicimty,  who  continue  their  work  of  benevolence  with 
a  fidelity  and  devotion  equal  to  its  importance,  Rarely  absent,  they 
win  the  affections  of  their  pupils  by  their  uniform  kindness,  and  the 
separation  is  one  of  mutual  regret,  when  occasion  arises  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupiL  One  of  the  teachers, 
who  thus  found  it  necessary  to  dissolve  his  connection  with  the  school 
ihe  past  year,  in  consequence  of  a  removal  from  town,  addressed  the 
chaplain  a  letter  expressive  of  his  interest  in  his  class,  and  his  feelings 
OD  leaving.  *  I  have  had  the  pleasure/  he  said,  *  of  meeting  my  class 
every  Sabbath  except  one  for  more  than  a  year.  It  has  been  a  duty 
which  I  could  not  shrink  from,  and  I  regret  that  1  must  leave  those 
dear  boys  who  have  been  under  my  instruction.  Their  lessons  have 
generally  been  good ^  and  they  have  always  been  attentive  and  wilhng 
lo  comply  with  my  wishes,*  The  following  brief  eJCiracta  from  the 
quarterly  reports  of  the  teachers  furnish  cause  for  encouragement 
and  hope; — 

*-*  One  says,  '  The  deportment  of  my  class  has  ever  been  quiet  and 
respectfuL  Some  who,  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  have  failed 
to  commit  their  lessons  one  Sabbatli,  have  made  up  the  de^ciency 
on  Ihe  next.' 

"  Another,  '  I  can  commend  my  class  for  good  attention,  and  the 
increasiDg  pleasure  they  manifest  in  the  study  of  Bible  history.' 

**  Another,  *  My  class  has  done  remarkably  welL  They  seem  am* 
bitious  to  learn  perfect  lessons/ 

"  Anoiher,  *  The  lads  are  ^ery  attentive  and  respectful.  Some  of 
them  habtiuully  have  good  lessons,  and  their  conduct  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise/ 

"  Another,  '  I  think  1  can  see  a  decided  improvement  in  my  class. 
The  lessons  are  generally  more  accurately  committed  than  formerlyi 
and  they  are  more  quiet  and  attentive  in  their  general  deportment.* 

**  Another,  *  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  all  my 
scholars/ 

'*  Another,  ^  I  have  had  no  case  of  bad  conduct,  but  a  general  cor- 
rect deportment,  a  marked  attention  to  the  lesson,  and  a  manifest 
desire  for  improvement/ 

**  Another,  *  There  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  the  class  dar- 
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****•,  In  May  the  city  council  passed  the  follow  in  g  reiioluticns  :  — 

*'^ '  Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  city  to  establish  a  House 
of  Reformation  I  with  an  especial  view  to  the  confinement,  instruc- 
tion, and  refornuition  of  yo^^  persona  of  idle,  vicious,  and  vagmnt 
habits. 

"  *  Resolved,  Thai  the  next  city  council  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  select  a  proper  location  for  such  an  institution,  and  to 
cause  a  plan  of  a  suitable  building  or  buildings  therefor  to  be  made^ 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  thereof,  and  to  report  the  same  to  ihe 
city  council.' 

"The  new  council,  at  their  meeting  in  July,  approved  the  above 
resotutions,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Shephord,  Mathewson,  and  Walcotf , 
with  Alderman  Hoppin,  a  committee  for  the  aforesaid  objects.  .... 
This  committee  were  occupied  for  more  than  a  year  in  collecting 
documents  and  obtaining  informaliofi  upon  the  subjects  committed  to 
their  charge.^' 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  at  the  January  aea- 
aion  of  the  General  Assembly,  1850. 

^'  At  the  October  session  of  the  same  year,  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  state  and  the  city,  whereby  the  use  of  the  mstitu- 
ttoo  was  extended  to  the  state*" 

At  the  January  ses.«tion  of  the  legislature,  a  resolve  was 
passed  on  a  metnorial  of  cerimn  ladies  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  Reform  School  as  well  to  females  as  to  males. 

November  1,  l8ol,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  James  M.  Tal- 
cott,  presented  hla  First  Annual  Report  to  the  trustees,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts :  — 

*'  Twelve  months  have  now  elapsed  aince  the  opening  of  ihis  insti*^ 
tution  for  the  reception  of  inmates,  during  which  time  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  of  numbers,  making  an  average  of  one  per  week. 

"Committed  November  1,  1950^  1  boy;  since  committed,  48  boys, 
3  girls  ;  —  total,  5^.      Eacaped,   1  boy  ;  discharged,  5  boys,   1   grri  ; 

—  total,  7.     Leaving  in  schooi  October  31,  1851,  43  boys,  2  girls; 

—  total,  45. 

"Theft  is  the  cause  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  commitments, 

"  There  are  four  religious  exercises  on  the  Sabbath. 

"  The  day  school  has  been  attended  with  encoumging  results. 

"All  are  now  able  to  read  so  as  to  join  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 

"  The  health  of  the  inmates  has  btien  remarkable,  no  case  having 
occurred  requiring  the  aid  of  a  physician,  excepting  those  who  were 
la bort ng  u nd e r  d  isea se  when  co m m i tted . 

"The  principal  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  this  Institution 
was  the  reformation  of  wayward,  misguided  youth. 

"The  course  of  discipline  pursued  is  chiefly  moral,  rather  than 
physical ;  and  from  the  commencement  we  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish, as  nearly  as  p0!ssible,  a  system  of  what  might  perhaps  be  termed 
pro  pe  rl  y  fam  ily  ti  ii^cip  Hn  e . 

**  The  grade  system  has  been  adopted* 
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''  Upon  most  this  system  has  been  attended  with  good  effects. 

"  Most  of  the  inmates  have  made  use  of  tobacco,  many  of  them 
both  chewing  and  smoking,  and  more  than  half  have  made  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Nearly  all  confess  them- 
selves to  have  been  addicted  to  lying,  profanity,  and  kindred  vices ; 
still,  their  readiness,  and  in  many  instances  apparent  desire  to  abandon 
these  habits,  their  contentment,  cheerfulness,  and  it  might  be  said 
happiness,  as  well  us  the  interest  they  manifest  in  our  various  pursuits, 
and  their  own  improvement,  give  much  encouragement  to  hope  that 
the  apparent  change  manifest  in  some  will  be  lasting,  and  that  many, 
if  not  all,  will  become  respectable  and  useful  citizens,  and,  what  is 
most  desirable,  true  Christians." 

The  trustees  say  in  conclusion,  in  substance,  that  the  Re- 
form  School  has  thus  far  realized  the  wishes  and  expectation 
of  those  by  whose  influence  it  was  established.  About  1 
in  every  1000  of  our  population  has,  within  the  past  year,  been 
subjected  to  its  wholesome  discipline.  Ignorance  has  been  in- 
structed, and  vice  reproved.  Many  of  the  present  inmates 
have  already  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  In  the 
workshop  they  have  made  good  progress.  Many  boys  have 
begun  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  useful  trades.  Re- 
ligious and  moral  culture  are  blended  with  intellectual,  so  that 
many  will  go  forth  from  the  Providence  Reform  School  wiser 
and  better. 

CONNECTICUT. 
STATE   REFORM   SCHOOL   IN   CONNECTICUT. 

This  institution  is  located  in  Meriden,  near  the  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  Railroad,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  de- 
pot, on  a  farm  purchased  by  the  trustees.  The  location  is 
central,  the  land  is  good,  the  size  of  the  farm  suitable,  the 
scenery  picturesque  and  beautiful,  the  water  pure  and  soft, 
from  the  mountain  in  the  background,  which  protects  the 
site  on  the  north  and  north-east ;  the  stone  abundant  on  the 
premises,  other  building  materials  cheap,  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  enterprising,  moral,  and  religious.  On  the  whole, 
the  prospects  of  the  State  Reform  School  in  Connecticut,  so 
far  as  location  is  concerned,  are  very  fair. 

The  trustees  having  made  a  successful  effort,  through  their 
agent,  to  raise  $10,000  by  private  subscription,  before  they 
could  avail  themselves  of  an  equal  sum  appropriated  by  the 
state  for  the  object,  advertised  for  plans  and  specifications  for 
a  suitable  building,  large  enough,  when  completed,  to  accom- 
modate 300  inmates.  A  liberal  price  was  offered  for  the 
plans,  to  be  presented  on  or  before  the  27th  of  October,  1852, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  design  of  the  trustees  to  proceed 
next  year  to  erect  the  buildings. 
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NEW   YORK 


HOUSE   OF   REFUGE    IH   "SEW  fOlK  CITT. 

The  Twenty- Seventh  Annual  Report  of  this  inBtitution  is 
a  very  handsome  octavo  pamphlet  of  66  pages.  It  contains 
the  report  of  the  managers  to  the  legislature,  of  the  physician, 
of  the  teachers  of  the  boys*  and  girls^  schook,  statistics  for 
1851,  and  extracts  from  the  dally  records  of  the  superin- 
tendent 

"  The  whole  number  of  children  received  into  the  House  of  Refuge, 
since  its  openiiig  in  L825,  m  5318.  The  number  of  children  lq  the 
House  of  Refuge  on  the  Isi  of  January,  1851,  was  411;  the  num* 
ber  received  during  the  year  was  397;  —  making  a  total,  for  1851 » 
of  808^  There  remnined  in  the  house  ou  the  1st  of  Jaauary,  1852, 
407  ;  leaving  the  number  dispoi^d  of  during  the  year,  401. 

"  .  ,  ,  .  They  have  been  engaged  in  making  chair  seats,  and  pre- 
paring cane  for  the  same  ;  also  in  the  manufacture  of  nizior  strops, 
wallets,  spectacle  cases,  &C,,  with  about  the  usual  proportion  in  each 
of  these  two  branches,  yielding  nn  average  income  from  this  labor  of 
about  llj^d.  per  head  per  day  ;  while  the  making  and  mending  of 
clothes  for  the  whole  family  is  done  as  usual  by  the  children. 

"  The  managers  regret  the  necessity  which  has  compelled  ihem,  as 
in  former  years ^  for  want  of  room,  to  close  the  boys'  house  against 
new  commitments,  while  the  accommodation  in  the  girls^  defmrtment 
is  ample* 

^'^ The  managers  have  been  able,  by  the  efficient  action 

of  their  building  committee,  to  adopt  a  plan  for  the  new  house,  ap* 
proved  by  the  governor  and  comptroller;  and  which,  they  trust,  will 
embody  every  convenience  and  advantage  of  classification,  or  other* 
wise,  which  experience  or  science  has  developed,  and  worthy  of  the 
state,  if  not  a  model  institution,  capable  of  accommodating  1000  in* 
mates* 

**.,..  They  confidently  hope,  before  two  years  shall  have  trans- 
pired, the  new  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupation  on  the  very 
eligiMe  site  procured  of  the  corporation  for  that  purpose,  on  Randall's 
Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  containing  from  25  to  30  acres, 
where  ample  space  and  room  will  admit  of  a  division  of  both  boys 
and  girls  into  separate  clasaea,  with  workshops,  dormitories,  school 
and  other  apartments,  heated  and  ventilated  in  the  mo^t  approved 
manner. 

*'  They  have  been  sensible  of  the  urgent  necessity  and  importance, 
in  view  of  the  increase  of  population  in  the  state,  and  especially  of 
juvenile  crime,  of  checking  the  tendency  to  vice  and  wickedness  at 
its  fountain  head.  •  .  ,  ,  There  are  now  throughout  our  land  about 
16  Houses  of  Refuge,  which  afford  a  home  for  children  more  or  less 
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destitute  or  depraved A  large  number  of  young  ofiendeii,  bj 

these  means,  are  saved  ;  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  would  oCher- 
wisc  end  their  career  in  the  State  Prison  or  Penitentiary. 

*'The  report  of  the  treasurer,  included  in  the   appendix,  shows 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  past  year.     Balance  due  to 
the  treasurer,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  $1247  06.     Receipts  to* 
January  1,  1852,  $27,586  75.     Disbursements  to  January  1,  1852, 
823,736  41.     Leaving  balance  due  from  treasurer,  $2603  28. 

Physician's  Report. 

"  There  have  been  three  deaths  among  the  children  in  the  Refuge 
since  my  last  annual  report 

^'  It  is  here  proper  to  state,  that  all  three  of  the  above-mentioned 
subjects  came  into  the  Refuge  in  a  diseased  state. 

"  Almost  uninterrupted  health  prevailed  among  the  children  during 
nearly  the  whole  year. 

^'  The  health  of  the  inmates  is  now  good.  Not  one  of  them  is 
severely  ill." 

....  He  says,  "  I  will  close  this  brief  report,  with  simply  ex- 
pressing my  devout  gratitude  to  an  all- wise  Providence  for  his  good- 
ness in  so  signally  shielding  the  children  under  your  care  from 
disease.  Galen  Carter,  M.  D." 

TeacJier^s  Report  of  Boys*  School, 

"  During  the  past  year,  327  boys  have  been  received  into  the 
school,  —  of  whom,  did  not  know  the  alphabet,  50 ;  do.  could  spell 
easy  words,  80 ;  do.  could  read  easy  lessons,  144 ;  do.  could  read  in 
books  generally,  30  ;  do.  could  read  well,  23  ;  —  total,  327. 

*Mt  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  that  the  boys  have  made  an  honorable 
improvement  during  their  short  stay  in  the  House.  More  than  half  of 
them  have  acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  in  geography,  whilst  all 
of  thorn  receive  instruction  from  outline  maps.  135  have  studied  the 
History  of  the  United  States  —  all  are  taught  some  written  arithmetic ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  can  write,  are  encouraged  to  compose.     170  of 

the  boys  now  write  on  paper,  and  some  of  them  very  neatly 

They  arc  in  school  from  3^-  to  4  hours  per  day,  where  we  frequently 
have  250  in  the  large  room  after  our  recitation  rooms  are  filled. 

"  Our  Sunday  School  Visitors  and  Tract  Missionary  have  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  their  labors  and  salutary  advice  to  the  children. 

"  P.  A.  Spencer,  Teacher." 

Teacher'^s  Report  of  GirW  School. 

"  During  the  past  year,  70  girls  have  been  n.-cuivufl.  Of  these,  did 
not  know  the  alphabet,  24 ;  do.  could  sp(!li  miMy  wonU,  IN ;  do.  could 
read  easy  lessons,  17 ;  do.  could  read  in  IkhiUh  ffniiitriilly,  7  ;  do.  could 
read  well,  4 ;  —  total,  70.     Were  unacquuintud  with  nrithniutic,  55  ; 
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commeneed  with  subtmction,  10;  do.  mtiUipIication,  2 ;  do*  division, 
3  ;  —  total,  ^0. 

"  There  are  now  70  girls  in  the  female  deparimenL  Of  these,  speti 
easy  words,  8 ;  do.  read  easy  lessons,  18 ;  do.  rend  in  books  generally, 
30  J  do.  read  well,  14 ;  —  total,  70,  Are  in  uddition,  26 ;  do.  in  sub- 
tractjoiii  15  \  do.  in  muUiplicauon,  10;  do.  division,  9;  do.  compound 
rules,  6;  do.  reduction,  4;  —  total,  70,  73  pupils  huve  been  dis- 
charged ;  40  write  on  paf*er,  and  all  arc  taught  outline  geography, 
14,500  Scripture  verses^  and  1200  hymns,  have  been  eommitied  to 
memory  by  the  girls  during  the  year.  Jane  Gary,  Teacher.'* 

**  Parentage  of  274  white  children  received  during  the  year  185L 
Americans,  53 ;  Irish,  163  ;  English,  21;  German,  29;  Scotch,  4; 
French,  4  ;  —  total,  274  ;  i.  e.,  Americans,  53 ;  foreigners,  221." 

There  were  received  during  the  year,  397  ;  of  whom  220 
were  from  the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  court  and  the 
governors  of  the  Almshouse  f  80  from  other  counties  ;  97 
returned,  having  been  given  up  to  frictids  or  indentured. 

Average  age,  13  years,  8  nnonths* 

Indentured,  346;  of  whom  16o  to  farnners ;  60  to  house- 
wifery; 29  to  whaling  service;  27  to  shoemaking;  the  re- 
mainder to  other  occupations*  Discharged,  46 ;  eiicapcd,  5; 
died,  4, 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Superintendent  concerning  a  Female  House 

of  Refuge. 

Nbw  York  HorsB  of  Rjsfco^,  May  1,  1853. 
My  dear  Friend  :  — 

Since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  New  York  Refuge,  we 
have  received  the  niost  flattering  incentives  to  renewed  energy  towards 
this  department*  The  year  I  commenced  as  auperintendent  we  had 
40  girls  left  after  binding  day,  which  was  in  April,  1849,  we  then 
sent  30  into  the  country  1o  excellent  places,  and  ^  of  them  have 
done  well,  and  arc  growing  up  to  be  good  and  virtuous  women. 
Seeing  that  by  taking  girls  from  the  low  places  of  the  city  and  slate, 
keeping  them  1  and  2  years  under  good  discipline,  and  then  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  country  districts,  had  a  happy  result,  1  immodi- 
aiely  communicated  the  same  to  all  the  magistrates  in  person,  and  set 
before  them  the  importance  of  sending  more  giris  than  they  had  to 
ihe  Refuge,  It  bad  a  good  elTcct ;  a  larger  number  was  sent,  and  have 
continued  to  be  sent,  and  we  have  disposed  of  more  every  year;  and 
to  satisfy  your  mind  that  the  results  have  been  happy,  I  will  slate  one 
or  two  facti,  of  which  you  may  judge  for  yourself.  We  bind  out  the  girls 
in  April  and  October  in  each  year.  On  these  occasions  we  have  from 
30  to  40  to  go,  and  for  the  last  two  yeara  we  have  had  calls  for  more 
than  four  times  that  number.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  those  we 
send  away  do  w^ell,  and  others  desire  them.  We  have  just  completed 
indenturing  all  we  have  to  go  this  spring,  and  we  have  orders  enough 
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now  to  take  all  we  shall  have  to  go  next  fall.  In  my  judgment,  noih' 
ing  better  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  philanthropy  than  to  establish 
a  reform  school  for  girls  in  every  large  city  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  there  should  be  two  classes,  one  for  those  who  have  just  begun 
a  life  of  lewdness,  and  one  for  those  who  have  only  been  guilty  of 
petty  crimes  and  vagrancy.  And,  my  dear  sir,  as  you  are  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  I  hope  you  will  be  constant  in  urging  this  very 
important  subject  upon  the  minds  of  philanthropists  and  those  in  au- 
thority, and  by  so  doing  I  believe  you  will  add  stars  to  the  crown  of 
your  rejoicing  in  a  better  world. 

Yours  with  much  regard  and  esteem, 

Jno.  W.  Ketcham. 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  AT  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

A  document  from  this  institution,  in  January,  1852,  con- 
taining a  beautiful  frontispiece  on  steel  of  the  building,  the 
by-laws  and  ordinances  of  the  establishment,  and  the  act  of 
incorporation,  is  a  handsome  octavo  pamphlet  of  28  pages. 

We  present  from  this  pamphlet  the  following  concise  de- 
scription of  the  admirable  building,  a  list  of  the  ofRcers  of  the 
board,  and  part  of  a  valuable  letter  from  the  president. 

"  The  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  is  one 
of  the  finest  edifices  in  Western  New  York,  and  the  institution  among 
the  most  praiseworthy  and  best  conducted  in  the  Empire  Stale 

'^  The  farm  Ixilonging  to  the  institution,  on  u  portion  of  which  the 
buildings  are  located,  contains  42j^  acres  of  excellent  land,  and  is 
finely  located  about  1^  miles  north  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  on  a  slight  elevation,  between  the  Eric  Canal  on  the 
west,  and  tiie  road  leading  to  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River  on  the 
east ;  4^  acres  of  it  ure  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall  20  feet  in  height, 
within  which  stand  all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  institution,  ex- 
cept the  barn  ;  28  acres  are  enclosed  with  a  stockade  fence  10  feet  in 
height,  formed  of  cedar  posts,  and  are  designed  for  cultivation.  The 
remaining  10  acres  arc  appropriated  to  pasturage.  The  grounds  with- 
in the  walls  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  vegetable  and  fiower  gardens, 
walks  and  play  grounds,  and  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery, 
which,  though  now  in  their  infancy,  will  in  time  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

"  The  centre  building  of  the  house  proper  fronts  the  east,  and  is  80 
feet  wide,  55  feet  deep,  and  is  in  height  three  stories  above  the  base- 
ment. The  two  wings,  extending  to  the  north  and  south,  are  each  148 
feet  long,  32  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  in  height  above  the  basement, 
with  the  exception  of  the  square  towers,  which  form  the  finish  at  the 
extremities  of  the  wings,  and  are  three  stories  in  height.  The  whole 
front  of  the  building,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  382  feet  in  length.  Two 
other  wings,  extending  to  the  west  from  the  extremes  of  the  two 
already  built,  can  hereafter  be  added,  if  required.     In  the  basement 
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of  the  centre  building  are  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  for  the  aiiper- 
mtendentH,  a  kitchen  nnd  dining  room  for  the  gubordiaate  oflicer^,  and 
the  kitchen  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  house.  The  latter  is 
furnished  with  a  steam  boiler  and  cooking  apparatus  of  the  most  ap* 
proved  kind,  which  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  for  a 
family  of  at  least  250  iiimaies.  It  is  also  furnished  with  a  steam 
engine  of  three  horse  power,  which  is  used  m  part  to  elevate  water 
from  the  cistern  to  a  tank  of  the  capacity  of  2500  gallons,  in  the  fourth 
story,  from  which  water  is  taken  by  means  of  leaden  pipes  to  all  parts 
of  the  house  where  its  use  is  required ;  and  in  part  to  furnish  a  power 
for  boritig  and  mortising  chair  seats.  On  the  first  floor  above  the 
basement  is  the  manage iV  room,  with  rooms  for  the  superintendent 
and  his  family  ^  on  the  second  are  two  large  rooms  for  the  sick,  and 
sleeping:  fooms  for  the  oHieers  ;  and  on  the  third  is  the  chapel,  which 
is  well  arranged  and  commodious,  and  will  seat  400  persons,  and 
more  if  necessarj\ 

"  In  the  basement  of  the  north  wing  is  a  bathing  and  washing  room, 
furnished  with  a  plunging  bath  of  the  capacity  of  5000  gallons,  a 
shower  bath,  and  also  with  pipes  and  cocks  so  distributed  that  each 
delinquent  can  at  the  same  lime  perform  his  ordinary  ablutions  under 
a  running  stream  of  water,  without  interfering  with  or  being  interfered 
with  by  any  other*  There  are  also,  in  the  basement  of  the  same 
wing,  a  washing,  drying,  and  ironing  room,  tailor's  shop,  seamstresses 
room^  and  store  room.  The  first  floor  embraces  the  dining  roomj 
school  room,  recitation  room,  and  a  room  for  the  library,  and  on  the 
second  are  the  dormitories,  w^hich  are  7  feet  square,  and  are  arranged 
in  two  tiers  on  either  side  of  a  hall  15  feet  in  width,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  wing.  Each  dormitory  has  a  narrow  window  extend- 
ing from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  rendering  it  light,  airy,  and  pleaaant, 
and  a  ventilating  flue,  which  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure. 
The  basement  of  the  south  wing  will  be  occupied,  when  completed, 
for  store  rooms  and  various  other  purposes.  The  first  floor  will  be 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  school  room,  and  other  rooms  connected  with 
the  instruction  of  the  delinquents  ;  the  room  now  occupied  as  a  school 
room  in  the  north  wing  being  too  small  for  an  enlarged  number,  and 
being  also  needed  as  an  addition  to  the  dining  room.  The  second 
floor  is  fitted  up  like  that  of  the  north  wing,  with  dormitories  similarly 
coostructed  and  arranged.  The  whole  building,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  dormitories  in  the  north  wing,  will  well  accommodate  200  de- 
linquents, with  the  officers  and  hands  necessary  to  lake  charge  of 
them. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  premises,  the  building  proper  above  rep- 
resented being  the  principal  item,  is  estimated  at  about  875,000* 
Commissioners  for  erecting  the  buildings  —  Isaac  Hills,  William  Pit- 
kin, and  D.  C.  McCallum. 

The  institution  was  opened  in  August^  1849*  The  number  of  de- 
lin<^uents  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  was  37 ;  the  1st  of  Jantjary, 
1851,  98;  and  the  whole  number  now  at  the  house  is  130.  The 
present   officers    are,  Samuel  S.  Wood,   superinlendenl ;   Arlemas 
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W.  Fisher,  assistant  superintendent;  John  M.  Denton,  teacher; 
Hugh  Collins,  steward ;  Albert  Backus,  gate  keeper;  David  Sturgies, 
farmer;  F.  F.  Backus,  physician. 

Officers  of  the  Board, 

Frederic  F.  Backus,  President; 
John  Grcig,  1st  Vice  President ; 
Alexander  Mann,  2d  Vice  President ; 
Isaac  Hills,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Acting  Committee.  —  Frederic  F.  Backus,  Elijah  F.  Smith,  Or- 
lando Hustings,  William  Pitkin,  Isaac  Hills. 

Visiting  Committee,  —  Jacob  Gould,  Orlando  Hastings,  Alexander 
Mann,  Edward  Roggcn,  Amon  Bronson. 

Discharging  Committee,  —  Orlando  Hastings,  Jacob  Gould,  Samuel 
W.  D.  Moore. 

Commissioners  for  erecting  the  Buildings,  —  Isaac  Hills,  William 
Pitkin,  Daniel  C.  McCallum. 

RocBESTEB,  May  10,  1852. 

Dear  Sir :  — 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  concerning  our  institution,  I 
would  say  that  our  present  number  is  140,  and  they  are  all  doing 
well.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  January,  we  had  an 
epidemic  fever  come  very  suddenly  upon  us,  of  a  tvphoid  charac- 
ter, and  before  it  spent  itself,  we  had  65  cases,  many  of  them  very 
severe,  lasting  from  14  days  to  4  weeks;  30  beds  or  more  were 
full  at  a  time ;  two  of  our  officers,  deputy  superintendent  and  teacher, 
were  down  with  it ;  many  of  our  domestics,  and  three  of  Mr.  Wood's 
family ;  four  deaths  occurred  among  the  boys. 

During  the  last  winter,  the  law  incorporating  our  institution  was  altered 
in  one  respect.  As  it  was  originally,  counties  sending  delinquents  to 
it  were  obliged  to  pay  50  cents  per  week  for  their  support.  This  was 
an  anomaly  in  all  state  institutions  of  this  character  in  our  country.  It 
was  beginning  to  have  its  effect  in  deterring  counties  from  sending 
boys  to  the  house ;  boards  of  8uper>'isors  in  several  counties  had  for- 
bidden their  courts  from  sending  them. 

It  was  also  found  to  be  very  unequal  in  its  operation,  as  one  third  of 
the  boys  sent  from  our  large  cities,  as  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Os- 
wego, &:c.,  were  not,  in  fact,  residents  of  the  counties  in  which  these 
cities  were  located,  but  came  into  those  cities  from  other  counties,  and 
committed  crimes  for  which  they  were  sent  to  our  institution.  And 
then  again,  the  half  of  the  state  sending  to  the  New  York  institution 
paid  nothing,  that  institution  receiving  annually  from  the  state  some 
^$10,000  or  812,000. 

This  feeling  in  the  counties  was  increasing  daily,  and  it  had  the 
eficct  to  diminish  the  good  the  institution  was  designed  to  do,  and  was 
capable  of  doing.  The  change  in  the  law  goes  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of 
October  next.  I  have  no  doubt  the  institution  will  fill  up  at  once,  and 
be  kept  full  steadily  after  this  provision  shall  have  gone  into  effect. 
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With  our  institution  steadily  fuM,  we  can,  with  a  little  yearly  assist- 
atice  from  the  state,  support  the  institution. 

Very  truly,  yotirs,  ^Xtc, 

F,  F.  Backus. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

HOnSE   OF  HEFUGE    FOE  JUYENILfi    DELINQUEHTS  15  KINGSTON. 

All  we  have  to  pablish,  at  the  prej?ent  tinae,  concerning  this 
infant  institution,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Hev*  Samuel 
Starr,  late  chaplain  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison. 

As  a  Jersey  man,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  the  last  legislature 
appointed  commissioners  to  sell  out  the  grounds  purchased  and  walb 

erected  for  a  House  of  Befuge Tt  really  makes  us  sick  at 

heart.     We  have  sonic  faint  hope  that  it  may  be  purchased  and  re- 
served for  its  intended  purpose. 

Very  truly  and  faithfully, 

SAnrtJEL  Btabr. 


PENNSTLVAmA. 

HOUSES    OF    RETOGE    FOR  WHITE   AND  COLORED  JtTVENlLE    DELtKQUENTS 
IN   PIOLADBLPHIA, 

There  is  an  Institution  in  Philadelphia  differing  from 
all  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  only  in  this,  that 
the  colored  part  has  become  so  large  as  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate department;  in  fact,  iti  many  respects  a  separate  instito. 
tion,  except  that  it  is  under  the  same  board  of  managers,  and 
regulated  by  the  same  laws ;  in  a  different  locality  and  under 
different  officers,  subject  to  the  same  board  of  managers* 

The  Twenty- Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
in  Philadelphia  is  a  handsome  octavo  pamphlet  of  42  pageSt 
beautiful  paper  and  type,  giving  all  the  information  of  the 
year  concerning  both  departments  united  in  one,  and  con- 
taining a  frontispiece  consisting  of  a  ground  view  and  eleva- 
tion, on  steel,  of  the  new  house  for  colored  children  and 
youth;  also  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  managers  to 
the  legislature,  dated  January  6,  1852;  a  condensed  report 
of  the  treasurer ;  report  of  the  ladies'  committee  ;  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  white  children  ;  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  colored  children ;  reports  of  the  male  and  female  teachers 
of  the  wUite  department  for  boys  and  girls;  the  report  of  the 
male  and  female  teachers  of  the  colored  department  for  boys 
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and  girls ;  extracts  of  letters  from  persons  to  whom  former 
inmates  have  been  indentured ;  and  finally,  the  description  of 
a  plan,  together  with  estimates  of  cost  of  erecting  and  furnish- 
ing the  proposed  new  buildings  for  the  white  department  of 
the  House  of  Refuge.  This  is  an  unusually  rich  pamphlet 
If  we  do  not  dwell  as  long  upon  it  as  upon  some  others,  it 
will  not  be  because  the  material  is  not  as  abundant 

"  The  board  of  managers  respectfully  report,  that  during  the  year 
1851,  the  reformatory  discipline  of  the  House  of  Refuge  has  been 
extended  to  the  following  number  of  inmates,  viz. :  — 


Number  of 

inmatcM, 
Jan.  ],  JaSl. 

Received 

during  year 

1851. 

duringyear 

Remaining 
Jan^  1, 

White  department  for  bom  . 

«   girls,  . 

Colored         "            "   boys,  . 

^*           "   girls,  . 

189 
55 
84 
34 

222 
54 
74 
27 

257 
62 
67 
28 

154 
47 
91 
33 

Total, 

362 

377 

414 

325 

The  superintendent  of  the  white  department  gives  the  fol- 
lowing additional  statistics :  — 

Indentured,  207,  of  whom  37  were  girls  ;  returned  to 
friends,  63,  of  whom  14  were  girls ;  not  proper  subjects,  46, 
4  girls ;  sent  to  the  Almshouse,  4,  all  boys ;  sent  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  1 ;  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  4  girls; 
sent  to  sea,  5  boys ;  of  age,  2  girls ;  escaped,  5  boys ;  died,  1 
boy  and  1  girl  ;  76  were  committed,  out  of  the  276,  the  whole 
number  committed,  on  complaint  of  and  by  request  of  their 
parents  and  nearest  friends,  234,  including  many  of  these 
by  magistrates  and  courts  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  16  were  returned,  having  been  indentured,  and  11 
returned  voluntarily. 

The  average  age  of  boys  when  admitted  was  14  years. 
The  average  number  of  the  white  children  during  the  year  was 
212.  The  boys  employed  at  bookbinding  were,  9 ;  making 
cane  seats,  62 ;  razor  strops,  78 ;  miscellaneous,  5 ;  the  boys 
indentured  to  farmers,  97 ;  to  boot  and  shoe  makers,  18 ;  to 
other  trades  and  occupations,  55. 

The  superintendent  of  the  colored  department  furnishes  the 
following  statistics  concerning  the  colored  children:  Com- 
mitted by  magistrates  and  courts,  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  91;  other  counties,  4;  returned,  having  been  in- 
dentured, 2;  returned  voluntarily,  4;  discharged,  indentured, 
62 ;  unfit  subjects,  16 ;  returned  to  friends,  15 ;  of  age,  1 ; 
escaped,  1 ;  died,  none ;  remaining  in  the   house,  124,  of 
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whom  33  were  girls.  Of  those  committed,  41  were  on  com- 
plaints of  parents  or  nearest  friends.  Of  those  committed,  44 
were  born  in  Philadelphia,  9  in  New  Jersey,  11  in  other  states, 
and  the  remainder  not  ascertained. 

The  average  age  of  boys  when  admitted  was  12^  years;  of 
girls,  14  years  ;  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  colored 
house  was  82  boys  and  35girb.  Of  the  boys  indentured,  30 
were  to  farmers,  and  11  to  other  trades  and  occupations.  The 
boys  were  all  employed  in  manufacturing  umbrellas,  and  the 
girk  in  making  and  mending  garments. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  inmates  from  the  white  de- 
partment, viz,,  170,  were  indentured  during  the  last  year. 

*'  The  indenturing  committee  contmue  to  receive,  from  persona  to 
whom  former  inmates  have  been  indentured,  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  training  of  the  institution.^^ 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  very  good,  two  deaths 
onlv,  both  of  white  children,  having  occurred,  from  an  average 
of  329  children. 

^*-  The  employmenls  of  the  inmates  continue  the  same  as  last  year, 
the  boys  in  the  white  department  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  razor  strops  and  cane  chutr  seats,  and  in  bookbinding,  and  those  in 
ihe  colored  department  in  ihe  manufiicture  of  umbrella  furniture ; 
while  the  girls  in  both  departments  make  tind  mend  their  own  cloth* 
ing  and  that  for  the  boys,  cook  and  wash  for  the  whole  family,  and 
perform  various  other  household  duties. 

**  The  amount  earned  by  the  labor  of  the  boys  has  been,  in  ih© 
white  department,  85543  16,  and  in  the  colored  department  $2190  75, 
making  a  total  of  $7733  91, 

"^  The  current  expenditure  of  the  institution  has  been  as  follows, 
viz. :  — 

**  For  the  white  department,  815,281  58;  colored  department^ 
$8955  43;  both  white  and  colored  departments,  $1638  68;  — total 
current  expenses,  §25,875  69*''' 

The  expenses  have  been  larger  than  usual  for  extras,  such 
as  ga^,  culvert,  horses  and  wagons,  larger  outfits  of  the  inden- 
turedj  salary  of  a  new  officer  to  assist  indenturing  committee 

—  a  good  proof  of  increased  usefulness. 

Deducting  the  amount  earned  by  the  lal>or  of  the  boys,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  expend  i  lure  for  the  white  department  is  §50  91  per 
inmate,  and  that  for  the  colored  department  §62  80  per  inmate/' 

The  daily  school  instruction  is,  as  heretofore,  abotit  four 
hours  daily,  and  an  addition^  hour  for  those  least  advanced 
ia  their  studies. 
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The  board  of  managers  tender  their  thanks  to  Sunday 
«chool  teachers  in  both  departments,  and  hope  more  teachers 
will  offer  their  services  in  the  colored  department. 

Religious  services  have  been  conducted  in  the  chapels  of 
both  departments  by  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  services  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  various  denominations,  for  which 
thanks  are  returned. 

The  ladies'  committees  from  Philadelphia  have  "  rendered 
aid  "  among  the  female  inmates  in  both  the  white  and  col- 
ored departments. 

Both  departments  are  represented  by  the  board  in  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

The  plan  of  the  new  building,  which  has  been  prepared 
and  accepted  for  the  white  department,  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate 350  white  boys  and  150  white  girls,  in  three  classes : 
1st  class,  "  the  older  and  more  vicious ; "  the  2d  class,  those 
"  who  arc  believed  to  be  less  depraved ; "  and  the  3d  class, 
"  those  who  have  been  some  time  under  the  reformatory  disci- 
pline of  the  institution,  manifest  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the 
rules  and  regulations,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  for  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment." 

It  is  intended  that  the  3d  class  shall  not  associate  with  the 
2d  class,  nor  either  of  these  classes  with  the  1st  class,  but 
that  all  the  classes  shall  associate  freely  with  their  own  class 
during  play  hours. 

The  estimated  cost  of  erecting  these  buildings  for  the  white 
department,  omitting  the  part  for  the  3d  class  of  inmates, 
and  still  accommodating  432  inmates,  is  $200,000.  The  esti- 
mated amount  on  hand  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
is  $140,000,  and  it  is  proposed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
legislature  for  the  remaining  $60,000. 

Some  general  views  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  board, 
in  regard  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  its  causes,  particularly 
in  large  cities,  and  in  families  where  parental  authority  is  not 
found,  are  worthy  of  a  reprint  and  general  circulation. 

"  Twenty-three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  buildings  of  the 
white  department  (which  contain  167  dormitories  for  boys,  and  65  for 
girls)  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates.  In  that  period,  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  has  increased  from  1,300,000  to  2,400,000. 

"  The  gratifying  evidence  which  we  have,  in  the  munificence  of 
private  individuals,  and  the  liberal  aid  alTorded  by  public  authorities, 
towards  the  erection  of  Houses  of  Refuge  in  various  sections  of  our 
Union,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  reform  schools  is  justly  appre- 
ciated in  many  parts  of  our  country,  has  been  adverted  to  frequently 
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in  former  reports  of  this  board.  They  would  now  point  to  the  in- 
creaaifig  demand  for  such  institu lions.  The  increa&e  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is,  they  fear,  not  to  be  measured  by  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  population. 

*''  In  all  our  large  ciiies,  there  are  low-priced  theatres,  whose  inju- 
rious influence  none  can  doubt ;  we  have  a  system  of  hiring  boys  by 
the  week»  in  place  of  indenturing  them  until  21  years  of  age,  and 
this  is  productive  of  much  evil ;  and  we  liavc  a  plentiful  stock  of  ju- 
venile *  clubs,"*  whose  names  sufficiently  evidence  that  they  work  no 
good  ;  but  these  are  all  secondary  causes.  If  we  would  seek  the  evil 
at  its  source,  we  must  go  back  to  the  early  training  of  the  child  ;  and 
there,  in  the  laxity  of  parental  control  so  prevalent  throughout  our 
land^  it  is  believed,  exists  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  juvenile  delinquency, 

**  Could  every  parent  throughout  the  length  and  hreadth  of  the  land 
have  impressed  upon  his  or  her  mind  the  sad  truth  that  Houses  of 
Refuge  are  mainly  peopled  from  the  neglect  of  parents  to  exert  a 
proper  control  over  their  yotJlhful  offspring*  the  painful  duty  would 
not  so  frequently  devolve  upon  the  managers  of  such  institutions  of 
having  to  report  that  the  accommodations  arc  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  community.  That  this  truth  may  be  proclaimed,  the  board  ask 
the  aid  of  all  philanthropists,  and  especially  of  the  clergy. 

"  [n  conclusion,  the  board  would  express  their  earnest  hope  that  an 
enlightened  public  will  cooperate  with  them  in  their  endeavors  to 
check  the  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  that  the  divine  bless- 
ing may  rest  upon  this,  and  upon  all  similar  institutions,  and  abun* 
dantly  increase  their  usefulness. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  notice,  in  detail,  for  want  af 
documents, 

The  HotTSE  OF  Refuge  m  Western  PENf*SYLVANiA, 
The  House  of  Refuge  in  BALTiwokE,  Maryland, 
The    proposed  House   of   Refuge    in  the    Disthict  of 

CoLtJMniA, 

And  the   House   of   Refuge   m  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  casting  an  eye  over  these  pages  on  Houses  of  Refuge, 
and  aJso  over  the  table  following,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
number  mentioned  is  16 ;  some  of  them  have  been  In  opera* 
tion  about  25  years.  This  is  true  of  the  three  Houses  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  After  these,  and  for  a 
long  time,  scarcely  any  were  established  ;  but  when,  after  the 
experience  of  an  age,  they  had  been  thoroughly  tried  and 
approved,  Houses  of  Refuge  began  to  Bpling  up  rapidly,  until 
at  this  time  the  number  is  fully  quadruple  what  it  was  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years. 

"  The  Utile  one  km  bec&m€  a  thou  sand  J' 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  RESULTS  OF  TABLES  ON  HOUSES  OF  BEFUGB 
FOR  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

The  number  of  inmates  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 

in  8  houses  was 91314 

The  number  at  the  close  of  the  year, 1377 

Showing  the  number  receiving  this  benefit  to  have  increased  63 
The  whole  number  received  during  the  year  in  8  houses 

was 1069 

The  number  apprenticed  was 757 

Showidg  the  whole  number  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  part 

or  the  whole  year  in  them  to  have  been 1826 

The  whole  number  discharged,  remanded,  or  returned  to 

friends,  was 114 

The  number  of  deaths  was  only 10 

The  average  number  was 1347 

Showing  a  bill  of  mortality  of  less  than  |  of  one  per  cent. 

The  whole  amount  of  expense  incurred  and  paid  for  this 

unhappy  class  of  juvenile  delinquents  was  ....      102,923 

The  whole  amount  of  receipts  for  their  benefit  from  all 

sources  was 129,988 

Showing  that  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures,    .     .       27,060 

The  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  these  juvenile  delinquents,  (at 
an  average  age  of  about  12  years,  while  under  re- 
straint, and  undergoing  the  reformatory  process,)  as 
seen  and  acknowledged  in  the  treasurer's  report  of  dif- 
ferent houses,  was 22,863 

The  amount  received  for  them  from  states  or  cities  was     .      67,867 

Showing  that  our  communities  and  cities  are  not  entirely 
destitute  of  human  sympathy  and  soul. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  for  food  for  this  company  of 

poor  children  and  youth  was 23,004 

I  was  hungry^  and  ye  gave  me  meat. 

The  amount  paid  for  clothing  for  this  company  of  juvenile 

delinquents  was 8846 

/  was  nakcd^  and  ye  clothed  me. 

The  amount  paid  for  fuel  and  lights,  in  Houses  of  Ref- 
uge, was 4375 

I  WAS  IN  Prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  AtV/i,  sayings  Lord^  when  saw 
we  thee  an  hungered^  and  fed  thee ;  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee ;  or 
when  saw  we  thee  in  Prison,  and  came  unto  thee  ? 

And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them.  Verily  I 

SAY  UNTO  you,  INASMUCH  AS  YOU  HAVE  DONE  IT  UNTO  ONE  OF  THE 
LEAST  OF  THESE  MY  BRETHREN,  YE  HAVE  DONE  IT  UNTO  ME. 
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PART  V. 


INADEQUATE  PROVISION  FOR  LUNATICS. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  the  principal  part  of  the  intelli- 
gence under  this  head,  which  was  designed  and  prepared  for 
the  Report  The  documents,  already  mentioned  by  their 
titles,  are  rich  and  abundant,  and  full  of  encouragement  and 
instruction  ;  but  as  they  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
object  of  this  society  only  so  far  as  the  asylums  provide 
adequate  care  and  suitable  means  and  appliances  for  that 
unhappy  class  of  our  suffering  fellow-men,  who,  destitute  of 
reason  and  destitute  of  property,  must  fall  into  Almshouses 
and  Prisons,  if  they  are  not  provided  for  in  Asylums,  we 
shall  not  notice  particular  Asylums  in  detail,  but  give  a  large 
statistical  table  of  nearly  all  the  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in 
the  United  States,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  on  a  single  page, 
what  progress  has  been  already  made  with  regard  to  suitable 
and  adequate  provision  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  this  table,  that  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  but  a  small  part  of  the  insane,  if  we  admit  that 
their  number  is,  at  least,  equal  to  one  in  a  thousand  of  our 
population.  This  proposition  would  require  further  provision 
for  many  thousands. 

GENERAL   RESULTS   FROM   THE   TABLE   IN    1851. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  25  A^lums,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  was 4711 

The  number  ut  the  close  of  the  year, 4943 

The  number  received  during  the  year, 3313 

The  nuinher  discharged, 2745 

The  numbcif  recovered, 1388 

The  number  improved, 532 

The  numlx3r  unimproved, 408 

The  nuinlKjr  who  died  was 605 

Making  the  proportion  of  deaths  nearly 1  in  8 

While  tiie  proportion  of  deaths  in  New  England  Lunatic 

Asylums  was 1  in  38 

The  number  who  escaped  during  the  year, 18 

Whole  number  received  for  a  course  of  years,    ....  37,483 

Whole  number  recovered, 11,905 

The  amount  received  last  year  for  these  Asylums  was      .  9291,766 

And  the  amount  expended  for  their  benefit, $328,887 
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We  give  a  single  illustration,  from  the  Western  District  of 
New  \ork,  of  what  remains  to  be  done  in  a  highly-favored 
district  of  one  of  the  most  highly-favored  states  in  the  Union. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1851. 
Dear  Friend :  I  send  you  one  of  my  memorials.     You  will  see 
simply  the  facts  of  the  case  stated  briefly.     I  have  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  active  men,  in  all  the  counties  mentioned. 

Affectionately  yours,  F.  F.  Backus. 

The  memorialists  from  the  counties  named  in  the  table 
make  the  following  appeal  to  the  legislature  :  — 

By  an  accurate  examination,  at  the  Census  Office  at  Washington,  of 
the  statistics  of  the  insane  of  this  state  in  1850,  we  find  the  following :  — 

Total  number  of  insane  in  the  state,  2506.  Of  these,  1106  are 
in  Lunatic  Asylums —  1400  are  supported  privately  or  in  Poor- 
houses.  The  State  Asylum  at  Utica  is  considered  by  its  superin- 
tendent as  /ii//,  its  number  of  inmates  averaging  from  450  to  470 ; 
the  other  Asylums  in  the  state  arc  in  an  equally  crowded  state.  The 
situation  and  number  of  the  insane  in  the  counties  we  represent  arc 
as  follows,  viz. :  — 


Counties. 


AUcp^hiiny,  . 
Cattaraup^as, 
Chautauque, 
Erie,  .    .    . 
Genesee,     . 
LivingAton, 
Monroe, 
Niagara, 
Orleans, 
Ontario, .    . 
Seneca,  .    . 
Stcabcn, 
Wayne.  .    . 
Wyoming,  . 
Yates,     .    . 


No.  of  insane 

No.  of  inaane 

Population. 

privately  aui> 

in 

ported. 

37.808 

6 

5 

38.950 

13 

15 

50,493 

17 

7 

100,993 

18 

39 

28,488 

5 

14 

40,875 

10 

87.650 

22 

19 

42,206 

8 

13 

28,501 

4 

43,929 

21 

25,441 

15 

2 

63,771 

20 

11 

44.9.53 

11 

31.981 

9 

7 

20,590 

7 

5 

686,689 

186 

137 

1 

3 
9 
8 
3 
5 

14 
7 
2 

16 
6 
6 
9 
6 
5 


100 


No.  of  inaana 
for  6  yean 
at  Utica  Aay- 
lum. 


14 
16 
56 
55 
26 
47 
111 
34 
19 
51 
27 
45 
40 
29 
23 


593 


We  have  thus  briefly  shown  the  great  and  imperious  want  of  another 
A-sylum  for  the  Insane.  Although  our  state  holds  the  first  rank 
among  her  sister  states  for  her  princely  provision  for  the  unfortunate 
of  her  citizens,  yet  it  may  not  he  generally  known,  that  in  her  provis- 
ion for  this  class,  she  is  far  behind  every  other  northern  state.  We, 
therefore,  would  respectfully  solicit  the  immediate  attention  of  your 
hononible  body  to  this  subject,  and  would  most  earnestly  urge,  that  an 
act  be  passed  at  the  present  session,  authorizing  the.  construction  of 
another  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the  western  part  of  this  state,  to  accom« 
modate  225  inmates,  and  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  locate 
the  same.    And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray.  (Dated  Nov.  1851.) 
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PAKT   YI. 


COERESPONDENCR 


BOSTON   NEW  J41U 


Ltiter  from  Dr,  T^tw/tscMd,  Phifstcian  to  the  UnUrd  States  PHi' 
mters  in  the  Boston  Jails  far  thirt^-Jtm  Tears, 

BoftTOiftM*y  IS)  1853* 

Dear  Sir :  la  a  conversation  hdd  with  you,  a  short  time  since, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  New  Jail,  you  requested  me  to  repeal  to  you, 
in  writing,  the  hnpression  which  the  strocLure  in  its  practical  arrange- 
ments had  made  upon  my  mind. 

I  would  premise,  that,  since  tho  year  1817, 1  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  viaiting  the  inmates  of  the  different  Prisons  in  a  pro* 
fessional  capacity,  commencing  with  the  one  located  in  Court  Street 
The  transition  from  that  to  the  Jail  in  Leverett  Street  was  as  great  as 
from  the  latter  to  the  beautiful  strueture  now  occupied*  In  the  prea* 
ent  Jail  each  prisoner,  it  is  well  known,  is  confined  in  a  separate  cell, 
—  except  when  permitted  to  go  into  the  privilege  rooms, — ^  which  are 
well  and  agrecnbly  lighted,  with  room  for  exercise,  and  furnished 
with  good  and  clean  bedding,  the  lofty  areas  giving  sufficient  and 
healthy  ventilation*  The  temperature,  since  the  first  few  weeks  of  its 
occupancy,  I  have  always  found  agreeable,  and  high  enough  for  the 
comfort  of  the  prisoners.  While  every  facility  is  provided  for  the 
access  of  the  keepers  to  the  prisoners,  perfect  security  against  escape 
has  been  furnished,  the  keepers  having  a  supervision  of  the  whole 
edifice,  not  only  from  the  centre  area,  but  from  their  private  rooms* 
A  great  improvement  in  the  fastenings  I  also  notice,  as  it  is  unat- 
tended with  the  reverberating  and  disagree  able  noise  of  large  sliding 
bolts,  it  being  only  necessary  to  close  the  door,  as  the  padlock  which 
is  attached  to  it  is  self- fastening* 

Another  improvement — and  one  which  has  been  long  wanted  — 
is  the  bumane  treatment  of  the  witnesses  and  debtors,  they  being  pro- 
vided with  large  privilege  rooms,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  day,  for  exercise  and  health,  with  as  much  liberty 
as  is  consistent  with  their  security* 

The  kitchen  seems  to  be  well  situated  under  the  guard  room  in  the 
centre  building.  No  odor  is  observed  from  the  cooking ;  in  fajct, 
the  atmosphere  in  every  part  is  untainted.  The  complete  classi- 
fication of  the  inmates,  viz.,  debtors,  witnesses,  prisoners  detained 
for  trial,  the  condemned,  juvenile  delinquents,  and  femVdes,  all  are 
COoAned  in  distinct  portions  of  the  building^  which  is  ao  important 
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Bo  IT  OK,  Marth  30,  1852, 
1  am  a  member  of  the  ciiy  council  of  the  cily  of  Boston,  and  have 
never  heurd  any  complaint  from  any  quurter  whatever  in  regard  to 
a  deficiency  of  light  either  in  thu  New  Jail  or  Almshouse  at  Deer 
Island.  Signodn,  Ezra  Lincoln* 

BosTOiT,  March  30»  IS 52. 
I  was  one  of  the  coniractoi^  for  building  the  Boston  New  Jail,  and 
am  also  a  member  of  the  city  government,  and  have  often  visited 
Deer  Island  Hospital,  and  1  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
with  regard  to  the  light  of  either  building* 

Signed,  AsA  Swallow. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  city  government  of  Boston  during  ihe 
erection  of  the  two  buildings  above  named^  and  I  concur  fully  in  the 
opinions  of  iMessra,  Lincoln  and  Swallow* 

Signed,  Samttel  S,  Pkkicins, 

BaiTOXj  Marcb  30^  185S. 
I  waa  one  of  the  contractors  for  bnilding  the  New  Jail  for  Suffolk 
county,  and  have  'oi\en  been  in  the  building  since  it  was  finished 
and  occupied,  and  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  with  regard 
to  light,  by  the  keepers  or  any  one  else. 

Signed,  Joel  Wheeler. 

BosTOK,  Mareh  30,  1852, 
I  was  employed  as  draughtsman  upon  the  the  Jail  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  also  upon  I  he  Almshouse  at  Deer  Islajid,  and  have  been 
conversant  with  the  auperhitendents  of  each  of  the  buildinga,  as  well 
as  the  mechanics  who  built  them,  and,  in  lion  of  hearing  complaints 
of  an  jnaufficiency  of  light,  1  have  always  heard  them  complimented 
for  equality  in  the  distribution  of  light  throughout  each  of  them. 

Signed,  Joseph  R.  Eichaiids« 

I  am  a  master  carpenter  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  1  certify,  that  I 
never  heard  any  complaint  about  light  in  ttie  New  Jail,  or  New 
Almshouse*  Signed,  Joseph  E.  Bbown. 


NEW  JAIL   AND  HOUSE   OF  CORRECTION    FOR   HAMPSHIRE   COUNTTT* 

MASS. 

The  county  commissioners,  Messrs.  Joseph  Cummings,  Joel  Hay- 
den,  and  Haynes  H.  Chilson,  have  had  the  wisdom  to  abandon  the 
wretched  old  Jail  on  Water  Street,  in  Northampton,  and  erect  a  new 
Prison  on  Union  and  Cherry  Streets,  on  elevated  ground,  on  one  of 
those  beautiful  lc>caliriea  overlooking  the  town,  about  the  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Court  House,  tn  a  northerly  direction,  as  the  old  Jttil 
was  in  iin  easterly  direction  ;  the  new  location  having  the  advan- 
tage over  the  ohl  in  regard  to  retirement  from  the  bustle,  noise,  and 
confusion  of  the  railway  and  depot,  which  must  be  injurious  to  tho 
prisoners,  to  the  inhabiuints  of  the  town,  and  to  the  travelling  commu- 
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NEW  JAIL  AND   HOUSE    OF    COFtftECTlON  AT    DEDMAM,    NORFOLK  CODNTT, 
MASSACHUSETTS* 

Eztract  of  a  Letter  fr&m  the  Chaplain. 

DEi>rfA».  Muy  13,  1S52* 

Rev'.  LoiTis  D WIGHT, 

Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  progress  in 
our  Prison,  of  a  moral  and  religious  character,  I  have  the  pifjasure  to 
say,  a  room  is  fitt*^fi  for  a  chapel  and  Sabbath  achool  in  tlie  Prison, 
and  we  commenced  our  services  there  about  the  middle  of  April, 
We  hjive  a  class  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  the  yotinger 
portion  of  the  prisoners,  or  alt  who  wish  to  learn,  which  I  trust  wiU 
do  well.  We  have  also  a  Bible  class  for  the  study  of  the  Scripmres, 
which  appears  well  in  its  commencement,  and  have  great  hopes  of 
its  doing  much  good. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Dogoett, 

Letter  from  Hon.  John  IF.  Lincohy  late  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Otmrsi:f.r$  of  the  House  of  €Jor  rex  turn. 

WoKCBSTifBi  May  7,  1B53. 
Rev.  Louis  Dwight- 

Dear  Sir ;  Your  very  esteemed  favor  of  the  4Lh  instant  was  re- 
ceived yesterday,  in  which  you  request  me  to  give  you  some  account 
of  the  addition  which  was  made  to  the  Jail  and  House  of  Correction 
of  l^ie  county  of  Worcci^ter  the  last  autumn.  A  wing  has  been 
added,  running  north  from  tlie  former  building,  of  77J  feet  by  36 
feet,  and  w^as  limited  in  length  by  the  wall  of  the  Prison  yard,  and  in 
width  by  the  const  rue  lion  of  the  former  building,  64  feet  of  this 
length  is  the  part  used  for  confinement;  tht?  remainder  is  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  chapel,  the  kitchen,  and  the  wash  room.  In  the 
basement  of  the  Prison  part  arc  2  large -size  furnaces  for  warming  the, 
©steblishmenl  with  hot  air;  a  bathing  establishment  for  the  use  of 
the  female  prisoners,  for  whose  confinement  this  wing  is  exclusiveiy 
appropriated  ;  2  cells  for  solitary  confinement  a.s  punishment, and  am- 
ple rofim  for  coal  for  the  use  of  the  furnaces.  The  first  story  above 
b  8  feet  high,  cells,  14  in  number,  6^  feet  by  6^  feet,  with  a  walk  in 
front,  and  space  thence  to  the  outer  walla  in  manner  of  the  States 
Prison;  by  each  walk  is  a  sink,  having  pipes  and  cocks  attached, 
from  which  hot  or  cold  water  can  be  drawn  at  pleasure  —  a  great 
advantage  where  regard  is  had  lo  cleanliness.  Each  cell  has 
an  iron  door,  made  with  flat  iron,  and  open  so  as  to  admit  light  and 
air,  the  door  20  inches  wide  ;  in  addition  to  this  is  an  opening.  It}  by 
2tJ-  feet,  similar  to  a  window,  but  not  glazed,  having  round  perp^udic* 
ular  bars  passing  through  2  flat  iron  bars  into  the  cast-iron  frame  at 
the  top,  Ijottom,  and  sides*  of  the  windows.  The  window  and  do<>r 
frames  are  of  cast  iran,  having  flanges  cast  on  each  side,  12  inches 
apart,  so  as  to  admit  the  foot  wall  between  the  tlanges,  and  thus  pre- 
vent ibe  prisoner  loose niiig  the  brick  where  they  would  otherwise  be 
most  exposed  to  injury.     The  bricks  of  the  cell  walls  were  burned 
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gallons  for  hot  water,  and  pipes  for  hot  and  cold  water*  Hot  water 
from  this  copper  is  carried  fay  pipes  to  ihc  bathing  establishment  for 
the  male  part  of  the  Prison.  Beneath  the  kitchen  is  a  spacious  wasli- 
ing  room,  having  kettles  set  for  heating  water,  on  one  side  fixed 
boxes  for  waslilng,  above  which,  on  the  side  of  the  room,  are  pipes 
both  for  hot  and  cold  water,  in  each  of  which,  above  each  wash  box, 
is  a  cock,  from  winch  hot  or  eotd  wafer  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 
The  waste  water  is  discharged  through  pipes  into  a  drain  which  car- 
ries it  away  from  the  building.  The^e  alterations  have  added  much 
10  the  convenience  of  the  jailer,  and  saved  much  in  the  labor  of 
taking  care  of  the  establishment.  As  regards  the  new  part  of  the 
Prison,  I  C!jn  truly  repeat  what  I  said  to  yon  when  I  had  the  pleasui'o 
of  meeting  you  in  Boston,  that  it  is  better  warmed,  better  ventilated, 
better  lighted,  and  withii!  combining  more  strength,  than  any  other 
Prison  of  which  1  had  knowledge.  1  should  have  prcvionsly  slated 
that  from  the  kitchen  are  two  eyi'let  holes,  giving  complete  supervis- 
ion of  the  space  in  front  of  the  cells  on  each  side  of  the  building. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  given  you  an  imperfect  description  of  the  addition 
made  to  the  Prison  building  of  this  coimty,  which  I  fear  you  will 
not  understand  without  a  personal  inspection,  and  winch  I  had  hoped 
would  have  been  had  before  this.  This  addition  was  erected,  and  the 
alterations  made,  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  Edward  Lamb  and 
myself,  who  were  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  they  having  approved  the  plan  submitted  to  them. 

I  have  stated  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  additional  Prison,  so  far^s 
they  have  occurred  to  my  recollection,  except  the  long  slide  fastening 
of  the  cell  doors,  of  which  I  can  give  no  letter  representation  which 
you  would  understand.  It  operates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  slides 
at  Charlestown,  but  is  differently  constructed,  so  as  to  be  easier  in  its 
use,  and  more  secure  when  fastened. 

You  further  request  ine  to  state  to  you  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence, continued  through  many  years,  in  regard  to  Sabbath  instruction 
and  social  public  religious  worship.  I  can  add  but  little  to  wliut  I 
have  hcrelofor*:^  stated  to  you.  In  July  last,  I  wns  notified  that  I  had 
been  removed  fmm  the  ofRce  of  sheri^;  and  not  being  willing  lo  re- 
main in  a  situation  in  which  I  might  be  represented  as  a  spy  upon 
the  conduct  of  my  successor,  or  in  which  my  actions  might  be  subject 
to  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation,  I  resigned  my  office  as 
one  of  the  overseers  of  the  House  of  Correction,  and  since  then  have 
known  but  little  of  what  has  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  the  Pris- 
on. I  would  add,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  advantages  of  religious  in- 
struction to  !he  prisoner  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  over-estimated,  if 
regarded  merely  as  die  means  of  keeping  good  order  in  the  institu- 
tion, of  which  it  has  strong  influences;  the  benefits  are  greater  than 
the  expense  ;  but,  taking  into  account  tlie  prospect  of  the  reformation 
of  the  subject  of  confinement,  of  which  the  instances  are  not  few» 
the  advanUtges  cannot  be  calculated. 

1  am,  sir,  with  much  respect^  your  friend  and  obedient  servanr, 

John  W.  Lincoln* 
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Eftract  of  a  Letirr  from  the  Rrv.  Sanmel  Starr^  late  Chaplain  of 
the  Stale  Prison  in  A^'ew  Jersey. 

Teestom,  May  24,  1852. 
I  send  you  the  documents  you  asked  for.  I  supposed  ihnt  the 
keeper  had  sent  yQ\x  our  Prison  report.  The  Second  Annual  Report 
of  our  Prison  Association  was  not  published  li!l  near  the  close  of  ihe 
year.  I  have  in  hand  the  material  for  a  Third  Report,  which  I  hope 
to  publish  soon. 

From  the  papers  I  send  you,  yon  will  gather  all  you  desire,  I  pre* 
sume,  in  reference  to  Prison  affairs  in  our  state.  I  may  refer  you 
fun)ier  to  an  article  in  tlie  October  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jour- 
nal, which  I  prepared  at  the  editor's  solicitation. 

Very  injly  and  faithfully,  Sakuel  Starr. 

N*  B.  The  pamphlet  and  report  referred  to  by  Mr.  Starr,  viz.,  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  in  New  Jersey,  is  a 
pamphlot  of  great  value,  and  has  been  shut  out  from  a  more  extended 
notice  in  this  Report,  for  the  present  year,  by  the  uncommon  press 
of  other  matter  ;  but  it  will  not  lose  its  value  by  being  kept  another 
year ;  for  its  facts  and  statements  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  value, 
and  will  probably  be  made  very  useful  next  year* 

State  ow  Ohio,  SECBSTABT^ft  O^^tos^  Columbus,  Maj  8, 1852. 

Louis  Dwight,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  3d  inst.  is  at  hand.  There  is  nothing  m 
the  possession  of  this  office  on  the  subject  of  Houses  of  Refuge,  eX' 
cept  the  law  to  incorporate  the  Cincinnati  ^"^  House  of  Correction," 
passed  March  12,  1645,  and  a  law  amendatory  thereof,  passed  Feb- 
ruary B,  1847,  Reports  of  that  institution  were  made  to  the  legisla- 
ture this  winter,  but  there  are  none  of  them  In  this  office,  and  I  know 
not  w  lie  re  to  look  for  a  copy* 

The  afore- meutioned  laws  are  to  be  found  in  volumes  43  and  45 
of  Ohio  Laws,  and  may  probably  be  seen  at  your  State  Libm'ry, 

Respectfully  yours,  Willlam  Trevitt,  Seeretary  of  State* 

Per  L.  L.  Rice,  CkrL 

Letter  f  ram  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Illinais, 

Department  of  State,  gfaiNOFjELDt  Ili^  Maj  31^  1852, 
Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.,  [  have  the  honor 
to  advise  you  that  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Illinois  only  went  into 
operation  last  fall,  and  that  no  reports  of  its  condition,  <kc*,  have  yet 
been  made.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mr,  Lotris  Dwight.  David  L»  GHEoa,  Sec.  of  State. 

Letter  from  his  EiceUenrt/  Briirham   Youngs   Govcrtiar  of  Utahj 
enchsing  a  Memorial  mi  a  Penitentiary  for  the  Territory, 

Gesat  Salt  Lake  Citt,  3u\y  12,  1852. 
Dear  Sir:    Your  request  to  forward  to  you,  by  mail,  any  message 
or  document  published  in  this  territory  by  government  concerning  a 
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State  of  Louisiava,  Execotive  Oirici:,  Batoh  RotOE,  Miir  20,  1853. 
Sir :  I  shan,  on  the  first  leisure  day,  endetivor  to  collect  such  re- 
ports on  the  subject  of  the  Penitentiary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  or  Hos- 
pital, as  have  been  published  by  tict  ot  the  legislature  of  this  state, 
and  forward  them  to  your  address.  I  hope  they  njay  prove  of  some 
utility  to  yoQ,  but  fear  they  will  fall  short  of  your  expectations. 
I  remain,  very  amcer^ly^  your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

Joseph  BALKEi 
Louts  DwiGET,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JLettrrfrom  Austin^  Tcias, 

DErAHTMicKf  OF  StatKj  Aubtin^  Junc  4,  1852. 
Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  the  3d  ult.  to  James  Webb,  late  aecre* 
tary  of  state,  was  received  by  the  last  mail. 

With  the  exception  of  the  act  of  our  state  legislature,  passed  in 
184(3,  providing  for  the  enaction  of  a  StJite  Penitentiary,  and  one  or 
two  subsequent  acts  amending  the  same,  we  have  nothing  hern  printed 
or  published  relating  to  that  subject.  There  is  no  Lunatic  Hospital 
in  our  state.     1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Tuo.  H.  DvvAh^  Steretary  of  State, 
Louts  D WIGHT,  Esq.,  Boston,  Muss. 

Secsktaht  OF  Staters  Office,  TALLAnAssEB,  Flokida,  May  IS,  1352. 
Loiris  DwiGHT,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir :  I  would  gladly  comply  with  the  request  contained  ia 
your  leTier  of  the  3d  inst.,  if  I  totthi ;  but  wo  have  nohhcr  Peniten- 
tiary nor  Ijunatic  Asylum  \  nor  has  any  thing  on  the  subjact  of 
either  ever  been  published  in  this  state. 

Very  reapectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H,  T^Q^^mQ^  Surttaty  qf  Biatt. 

A  series  of  valuable  letters,  accompanied  with  important  statistics 
on  Lunatic  Asylums,  which  have  been  largely  jficorporated  into  the 
table  on  Lunatic  Asylum^i^^  williout  vvhich  it  would  have  Inirtj  far  less 
complete,  from  Dr.  Euw^kd  Jar  vis,  of  Dorchester,  is  hea^by  grate* 
fully  acknowledged* 

Litter  from  Hon.  Samuel  A,  Eiiotj  on  Documents^  Sf'c. 

May  22.  1952. 
My  dear  sir :  I  return  you  the  documents  which  I  looked  over 
last  evening  with  great  iuterest,  especially  the  report  of  our  State 
Reform  School,  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  me,  1  cannot  but 
congmtulaie  myself,  as  well  as  you,  on  the  rich  and  encouraging 
chamcter  of  this  year's  report.  It  w  ill  be  one  of  your  very  best* 
Yours  ever  truly,  Samuel  A*  Kliot. 

Rev.  L.  DwtGHT. 

Letltr  from  Hon.  Freeman  C.  Gra^^  on  Documents^  4"C- 

Monday  Morning,  Miiy  2i,  1852* 
Dear  Sir:    I  have  looked  over  the  documenis  you  sent  me,  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  having  obtained   such  very  valuable  and 
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SpraRTie,  Pel  eg 
Fpragu^,  PhJtieaa 
Storcr*  Uoliert  B. 
Swejit,  Saraucl 

Thacher,  Uaic 
Thwing,  S.  C, 
Thnxtor,  A/W, 
Ticknor^  George 
Tilden,  Joieph 

Taeker,  W.  W. 
TuftSt  Quiney 
TuTpin,  Jno.  P. 
Titiifin,  Thos.  M 

Wclcht  FrimcU 
Well»,  John  B. 


Jr, 


Whipple,  J.  A,  2 

White,  iS.  C.  '6 

Wbitoti,  J.  M.  2 

VVigg]es worth*  Edward  S 

WiKKleswoTth,  Thomas  5 

\Vms,  Georgfi  C.  2 

WiJde,  S.  S.  6 

Willnrd,  Jds.  2 

WiUkftiH,  M,  & 

Charltstowrit  M&ss. 

Crownhiahii'ldp  C,  W.  2 

Foster,  Charlci  2 

Hurdt  Jxto.  6 

Lawrence,  Edwixd  S 

Walker,  C.  C.  2 


Beck,  Charles  Id 

N  ©r toti ,  Ad  dre wt  1 0 

Spukv*  J«rcd  10 

Cuthiisg,  J,  P,  20 

Ori:*ne,  J,  S.  C.  10 

Smith.  Geitit  20 

Brown*  John  C.  10 

tvc4,  Moici  B.  10 

Ivc»>  Rohcri  H.  10 

ivcft,  Hope  10 

Man  ton  g  Atnatt  10 

W«ylana,  Praiicii  10 


Namta  rcceJTCd  in  Mnj,  1851,  after  the  Treasurer**  attount  wa*  made  up,  wMek 
wUl  he  earned  to  tho  credit  of  ihe  society  neit  year:  — 

S 


Curtit,  B,  R. 

5 

FurwtU*  S.  T. 

2 

Peck,  Solomon 

Curlis,  C.  P. 

o 

Moriiiff,  C.  11,  L, 

6 

Reed.  B.  T. 

Dalton,  Peter  R. 

10 

Munni  Luther 

2 

Swallow,  Asm 

Fales,  S.  M. 

6 

Ntckenou,  T.  W, 

2 

TiiBminjj  H^ 
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VT  THS  PiLnCXnT  OF  ONE   HUlTIxmBD  DOLLABS  ATfD  VTWJLfitiS. 


Appletfm,  Samuel 
*  Armstrong  J,  Samuel  T* 
*Buit&ej,  Benjamfn 
*Cbaniberlain,  Rtchard 
•Cobbp  NiLtlianiel  B^. 
*CooUdge,  iFoseph 
*Dmgbt,  Edtatmd 
EdniAiidst  J.  W. 
Eliot,  Samycl  A. 
Oray,  Francis  C. 
Oi-eenleaf,  Jonathan 
•Ht>mi;»t  Henry 
'Hubbard,  Samuel 
Jaekfion^  Cfaarlefl 

♦Jaekffoii,  Patrick  T. 
Kirk^  Edward  N. 
Xja^ToacOj  Abbott 
Lawrf^nce,  Amos 


Lawrence^  Amos  A. 
•LawTonpe,  WiUiam 
Lawrctiee^  Samiiel 
Lowell t  Cbarlea 
■LowdU  John 
'Ljman,  Theodore^  Jr. 
*  Mutt  son*  Istael 
•Parkmatij  Francis 
Fb]Uip«  JotialhiLti 
•rhillips,  Williata 
•PrcBcuttj  Williani 
Shiittuckt  George  C, 
Shn.w,  Hobort  G, 
Tappau,  loTm 
Tlcknor,  George 
'T^ickermaiii  Edwird 
*Ward,  Artemai 
We  11*5,  Charles 
•White,  Stephen 
WilUa,  Nutbaniel 

Dedhamt  Masi. 
BurgesBj  Ebcn^ier 


D Wight,  Henrr 

Eddy,  An^e]  D. 

JVbrwiVrA,  Conn. 
Greene »  Williatii  P. 

•Smith,  Feter 

Pcfrtanumtht  N.  ff* 
Coue*,  S.  E. 

•Blneli,  Jodah 

Salmrit  Mau^ 
•Peabody,  Joseph 

Worc^er,  Mast. 
Abbott,  J.  S.  C. 
*Foater«  Alfred  D wight 
Saliabury^  Stephen 
Sweeiser,  Seth,  by  3  Biit«n 
•Waldo,  Daniel 
*WaIdD,  8iifali 


LIFE   UEltnERS, 
BT  TSB  PAYM^trr  OF  THIRTY  dOLLABjA  AND  UPWAJlDa. 


AB<tny,  M  K 
Dfiarafii  Edward  C. 
*HopkinBj  Samuel  \L 
MuLntire^  Archibald 
>'fiirtftn,  John  Cl» 
Pilsburjt  Amos 
Piiabyry,  Louis  Bwi^Hl 

•Cornelius,  Eli  a* 
Erlwardsn.  Jutitin 
•Porter,  Ebencsjer 
WcKidSf  Leonard 

jltt^Km,  N.  v. 
Lewifl^  l^fiTi,  by  QMeers  of 

the  FriBOTi 
Seymour,  James  B, 
Smith,  D.  C,  by  GfRflcn  of 
the  Prison. 

Backus,  John  A. 
•McKim,  W.  D. 

Bath  N.  n. 
Sutherland,  David,  by  Ira 
Qnodale! 

Bedford^  N.  1\ 
•Jay»  John 
Jay,  Wiltiam 

OUpbant,  Daria 

Bcitm, 

A^ams,  Nehemiah 
•Amory,  John 
Bcecher,  Edward 
•Blake,  Georige 
•Bowdoin,  James 
•Brimmer,  MarliQ 
•Brooks.  Peter  C- 
Brookif,  Peter  C,  Jf, 


Brooks,  Qorh^ra 
Chiidwick^  Ebcnctter 
ChilsQH,  Gardner 
•Clappf  Joahua 
•Cobb,  Richard 
•Codman,  Catbarinu 
Codi^ian,  EIlKEibeih 
•Codmau,  Charleys  R. 
*Codmim«  Hanry 
•DorTi  Satuuel 
Eaitbum,  Man  ton 
•EckleT,  David 
Edwards,  Henry 
•Eliot,  William  H. 
Emmon«,  N.  H. 
Eveleth,  Joaeph 
Forbush,  Jonathan 
Fro  thing  him,  K.  L- 
Gray,  liorace 
Gray,  John  C* 
•Green,  Samuel 
•Greene,  Gardiner 
•Greenwood,  F.  W^  P. 
Hill,  Henry 
•Homer,  deorge  J. 
Jonea,  Anna  P. 
•Jones,  John  Coffin 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Samuel 
•Lawrence,  William 
Lawrence,  Wm.  R. 
•Lyman,  Theodore 
•Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr 
Marvin,  T-  R. 
•McLean,  Ann 
Mills,  Charles  H. 
Munroe,  Edmund 
Newhall,  Cheever 
•Otis,  HajTiion  GrAV 
•Parker,  Daniel  P* 


Pafker,  Ehetierer 
•Parker,  John 
•Parkwiau,  Francii 
Potter,  Alonxo 
Quiney,  Josiah 
Rand^  Asa 
•Randall,  John 
•Rantoul,  Eobett 
Reed,  Benjamin  T. 
Rice,  Henry 
Ropc!?,  Willbm 
Sanbrd,  Baniei 
^ears,  JDavid 
Shaw,  G.  Howland 
Stoddaj-d,  Char  lei 
Stone,  William  W, 
•Thorndike,  Israel 
•Vose,  Thomas 

Wales,  ThotjiM  B. 
Warren,  John  C. 
Watcrbtiry,  J.  B. 
Wiggles  worth,  Thomaj 
•Witlianifl,  John  D. 
•Winthrop,  Thomas  I*. 
•Wisner,  Benjamm  B. 
Worthington,  William 

Brookim^,  N,  T. 
Carrol,  D,  L, 

Caitihridffp,  Mem* 
Donnjsnn,  C.  L. 
•Farwell,  Levi 

Groenleaf,  Simon 
Bolland,  Frederic  West 
Wore&iter,  J,  E. 

Catmndaimm,  JK  Y^ 
Eddy^  Ansel  D, 

Cooke»  Thomas  B. 
•Day,  Orrin 


EXTENSION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  PRISON  AT  CHAItLESl'OWN. 
BssiOifaD  Bthoais  Dwiouti  ji^q  Q,  J«  F*  B&ta«t,  AECHtrscr, 
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EAST  FEO>-T  ELEVATION  OF  DORMITOliV    ISUILDING  OP  imn,  AND  EXTENSIOIf  OF  1850^ 
INCLUKINO  CENTRE  BUILDING  AND  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WJNa 


H&OUND  VIEW  OP  THE   DORMITORY  Br^lLDING  OP  1826,  AND  THE   EXTE?*SION   OP  IBM, 
INCLUDING  THE  CENTEB  BUILDING,  AND  RIGHT  AND  LEFT  WING* 
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MAY    2S,    185a* 


is  and  mercjr  of  Gad,  ihrotigh  our  Lord  Jesus 
reason  to  acknowledge  diiritig  the  last 
year  since  this  Society  was  formeci ; 
eireii  in  our  afiliclioti,  we  have  pleasant  memories* 


in  each  successive 


year 


AMOS  LAWRENCE,  and 
ROBERT  G.  SHAW, 


have   left 
noble  acls 


us  : 


but  tlieir  departure  can  never  blot  out  their 
nor  can  we  ever  forget  the  smiles  of  their  approba- 
tion, or  I  heir  steadfast  and  immovable  adherence.  On  what 
we  deem  good  authority,  it  is  sialed  that  Amos  Lawrence  gave 
five  hiindred  thousand  dollarsj  and  Robert  G,  Shaw  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  during  their  lifetime,  to  this  and  other 
objects  of  benevolence,  while  both  of  them  thought  and  acted 
as  though  they  felt  that,  in  so  doing,  ihey  were  rich  j  that 
the  value  of  riches  was  their  use ;  and  that  a  man  had  better 
see,  himself,  while  he  lives,  what  is  done  with  a  good  portion 
of  his  pro()erty,  and  enjoy,  as  he  goes  along,  the  blessedtjess 
of  giving,  than  leave,  till  after  death,  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, What  shall  be  done  wiih  my  property  ?  For  'God  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver ; '  and  Heaven  welcomes,  for  Christ's  sake, 
those  wlio  have  poured  our  of  their  abundance,  like  water,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  given  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  to  a 
disciple  in  the  name  of  the  Master. 

The  benefactors  of  our  race,  above-mentioned,  were  as  re- 
markable in  the  mat) tier,  as  in  the  amount  of  their  good  deeds. 
Those  who  were  invited  to  co-operate  with  them,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  charities,  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were 
brethren  and  friends,  in  the  great  family  of  the  Saviour;  that 
the  obligations  were  mutnal  and  reciprocal;  and  that  the 
channels  of  communication,  between  the  fountains  and  the 
fields,  were  a  part  of  the  Saviour's  system  of  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men,  as  much  as  the  water  of  life  itself,  pro- 
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PART  I. 


IHPRISONMENT^  FROM  THE  A.RREST  TO  THE  FIRST  TRIAL, 
INCLUDING  HANDS  OF  THE  OFFICERS,  AND  HAND-CHAINS, 
"WATCH-HOUSES"  AND  "LOCK-UPS/* 

This  i^  to  us  a  new  department  of  Prison  Disci  pi  ine,  and 
it  may  seem  strange  that  it  has  never  before  received  large 
attention,  from  this  Society,  for  it  is  first  in  the  order  of  time, 
from  the  arrest  to  the  final  discharge  of  the  prisoner ;  and  it  Is 
not  second  to  any  other,  in  the  whole  course  of  imprisonmentj 
in  the  interest  connected  with  it,  for  the  time  being,  or  in  the 
consequences  which  attend  its  proper  or  improper  administration* 

Whether  or  not,  there  shall  be  an  arrest — 

In  what  manner  it  shall  be  made^ — 

What  shall  be  done  to  secure  the  person  of  the  prisoner — 

Whether  chains  shall  be  used,  as  security  against  escape 
from  the  officer — 

In  what  manner  the  prisoner  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  tera* 
porary  place  of  detention — 

How  long  he  shall  be  shut  up,  before  the  question  is  decided, 
whether  he  can  be  held  for  examination — 

What  shall  be  the  construction  of  the  place  of  detention — 

What  opportunity  the  prisoner  shall  have  to  notify  his  friends, 
to  obtain  counsel,  to  prepare  his  defence,  to  secure  his  witnesses, 
to  procure  the  means  of  paying  his  fine  and  costs;  and  to 
obtain  bail — 

These  are  questions  on  which,  most  manifestly,  the  incarce- 
ration of  the  body,  the  duration  of  imprisonment,  the  health  of 
the  prisoner,  his  apparent  guilt  or  innocence,  his  future  pros- 
pects, hopes  and  well-being,  his  punishment,  or  reformation, 
may  in  a  great  degree  depend* 

This  outline  embraces  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  observation, 
remark,  and  action.  Every  one  of  these  topics  is  worthy  of 
much  consideration. 

For  instance,  the  first  question,  whether  or  not  there  shall 
be  an  arrest*  It  is  very  important  that  it  be  done  for  good 
and  sufficient  cause.  And  in  deciding  this  question,  tfie  mind 
which  has  it  to  decide,  should  be  fair,  considerate,  humane, 
benevolent,  firm,  actuated  by  due  regard  to  public  good  and 
private  worth,  excluding  prejudice,  passion,  violent  impulse, 
wrath,  strife,  unnatural  and  unjustifiable  excitement  from  any 
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and  other  young  men  on  suspicion,  who  are  aAerwords  some- 
times discharged  without  bill  or  witness  ; — these  are  found  in 
the  Same;  room  of  the  **  Watch  House  ^^  and  the  ^' Lovk-up.^^ 
Add  to  these  varieties,  the  dehrinm  tremens  cases,  and  the 
cases  of  insanity,  and  mingle  them  with  the  cases  before  tnen* 
tioned,  and  then  consider,  thai  very  many  of  all  those,  which 
are  shut  np,  say  one-quarter,  one- fifth,  or  one-si XI h,  never  come 
to  trial  ;  are  never  indicted,  or  are  discharged*  as  not  guilty,  by 
the  jury.  How  important  is  it,  then,  that  the  only  remedy 
should  be  applied  to  the  **  Lock-ufi,''  or  ^' Watch  House,"  as 
well  as  to  every  other  [ilace  of  jniprisanment,  viz,,  separate 
cells,  or  cells  enough  for  any  probable  number  of  persons  to  be 
con6ned. 

We  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  fully  analyze  and  amplify  all 
the  topics  suggested  for  consideration,  in  regard  to  the  interests 
of  prison  disci[4ine,  between  the  arrest  and  the  sentence  ;  but 
this  great  question  embraces  many  minor  qtieslions.  What 
privileges  shall  be  secured  to  the  prisoner^  under  arrest,  before 
examination  and  trial,  in  regard  to  preparation  for  trial — wiili 
witnesses,  contjsel,  frierjds,  examining  references  for  general 
character,  means  of  paying  fme  and  costs,  and  procuring 
bail.  It  is  obvious,  at  first  thought,  that  there  is  a  grt'ai  call 
for  time,  consideration,  deliberation,  tliat  tiutlnng  may  be  done 
hastily  and  ignoratilly* 

Instances  may  be  cited  to  show  how  much  depends  on  time 
and  attention,  for  preparation  in  these  particidars,  before  the 
decision  of  a  multitude  of  cases. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  prepare  the  deferjce.  It  Is 
not  considered  the  duty  of  the  complainant,  or  tlie  police  atid 
night-watch  to  look  up  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoufT  j  they 
often  have  enough  to  do  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
Who  shall  appear  for  the  prisoner  ?  This  is  a  most  iniportattt 
question,  and  there  is  often  no  answer  to  it.  And  what  is  still 
more  true,  there  is  neither  knowledge^  time,  nor  nioney  suitably 
to  prepare  ihe  defence. 

A  great  variety  of  cases  can  easily  be  cited  to  illustrate  many 
poitits  and  suggestiotis  in  the  above  remarks. 

Other  points  of  consideration  should  receive  the  utmost 
attention  from  the  humane  and  philanthropic,  in  the  first  stage 
of  imprisonment. 

i*  References  for  character,  should  be  carefully  examined* 

2.  Reconciliation  of  the  parties  at  variance,  if  practicablcj 
should  be  attempted, 

3*  Bail  IS  often  of  great  use,  with  but  little  risk,  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  willing  to  become  bail, 

4.  F'inal  failures  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  fail- 
ure of  the  first  effort  to  succor  and  reform. 
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4.  M.  Q.,  an  active  auiJ  iiiduslriotis  man,  making  a  comfort* 
abb  sii()p<-ni  for  himself  aud  his  wife,  having  no  children,  liv- 
ing iji  C streeL 

6.  P,  T.,  his  wife,  a  very  good  looking  woman,  and  litUe 
boy,  appeared  ia  the  conn  huusej  at  llie  side  of  his  employer, 
who  tesii6ed  against  him,  stating  at  the  same  timej  that  when 
sober  he  had  rather  have  him  tfmo  an^  other  maiip 

The  above  five  persons  all  coutlocted  well,  (except  one,  who 
fell  once,  but  recovered  hiujself,)  ap])«ared  before  the  court,  not 
by  constraint,  bnt  willingly,  were  fined  each  of  thera  one  cent 
aud  eostSj  and  brought  the  mouejr  to  pay  costs  with  tEmm, 
wliich  they  procnred  for  their  own  labor,  or  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  paid  tlieir  costs,  amonniing  together  to  about 
$15;  and  were  then,  with  their  bail,  discharged,  and  went 
home  to  their  own  families,  aud  left  nothing  for  their  bondsiueii 
to  pay  ;  bnt  ijjstead  thereof,  iheir  gratitude  atid  good  will  often 
earnestly  and  gratefully  expre^ised. 

Tlie  five  persons  above-mentioned,  who  were  hailed  on  the 
same  day,  came  to  the  court  at  the  appointed  time,  not  by  com- 
pulsion, but  willingly,  except  one,  who  had  previously  been 
surrendered  by  her  bail.  She  was  brought  before  the  court  by 
the  oOicers*  Of  the  other  four,  one  was  discharged  wnh  one 
cent  fine  and  costs,  and  resumed  his  labors.  The  otiier  cases 
were  all  cotitiuned  atioiher  term,  to  give  them  an  opportimity  of 
earuifig  money  to  pay  iheir  fines  and  costs*  They  have  been 
visited  since,  some  of  them  repeatedly,  and  so  far  as  kuowu  at 
this  time,  are  all  doing  well  ;  aud  if  they  coutinne  to  do  well, 
will  soon  be  discharged,  and  resume  their  labors  in  places  of 
their  own  choice*  It  makes  a  great  di  lie  re  nee  iu  the  working 
of  human  bones  aud  muscles,  whether  men  work  for  others  by 
compulsion,  or  whether  ihey  work  for  themselves  and  families 
with  their  own  free  will  and  choice.  It  is  this  which  gives  la 
restraint  its  punishment,  to  freedom  its  motive,  lo  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence  its  power.  When  passion  is  subdued,  and 
reason  gets  the  mastery,  there  is  hope  thai  in  the  cases  last 
named,  great  good  will  be  secured  lo  four  families,  and  that  the 
accused  will  be  discharged  on  one  cent  fine  and  costs  with  no 
forfeit  of  bail. 

The  *^  Lock-up,"  so  called,  at  the  Boston  Jail,  is  a  small  build- 
ing coimccted  with  the  Porter's  Lodge,  disconnected  with  the 
main  building,  and  removed  from  it  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, about  100  feet.  The  external  wall  of  the  enclosure,  or 
yard  wall,  is  the  west  wall  of  the  *' Lock-up,"  and  the  door  of 
entrance  lo  the  ^*  Lock-up "  is  from  the  Keeper  s  Lodge^ 
on  ilie  south  side  of  his  room,  or  office,  while  the  door  of 
entrance  to  the  same  room  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  same, 
opening  from  the  street,  and  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalk. 
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28.  To  the  eKteiision. 

29.  To  the  general  opinion,  as  expressed  by  visitors,  in  con- 
versation  and  in  written  notrces,  by  citizens,  and  by  travellers, 
by  strangers  and  by  the  prisoners. 

[N.  B*    The  discussion  of  these  subjects  was  not  completed  bj  Mr* 

When  the  evidence  is  fully  and  fairly  presented,  we  shall 
submit  the  question  of  adaptation  and  vahie,  with  very  few 
remarks^  wishing  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  an  intelligent  com- 
munity. 

County  Prisons  in  Massachusetts ^  out  of  Boston. 

The  time  was,  and  not  long  since,  when  the  opinion  was 
expressed,  in  the  Report  of  this  Society  then  published,  that 
the  State  of  Connecticut  was  in  advance  of  all  the  other  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  structure  of  its  CoujUy  Prisons,  and  the 
profitable  employmerjl  of  their  in  males;  but  it  may  now  be 
said,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Slate  of  Connecticut,  that  will 
compare  favorably  in  regard  to  structure,  with  the  Boston 
New  Jaii,  ;  and  as  this  Jail  has  been  made  a  model  of  imitation 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  other  counties  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, {varying  of  course  the  size  and  adaptations  to  the 
population  and  necessities  in  other  cases,)  we  think  it  is  due 
to  Massachusetts  to  say,  so  far  as  this  has  been  done,  that  Mas- 
sachusetts is  in  advance  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  regard 
to  tlje  structure  of  its  County  Prisons, 

We  wish  as  much  could  be  said  in  regard  to  the  projitabU 
emplotjment  of  their  inmates.  If  the  question  should  now  be 
asked,  whether  there  is  any  ^ling  in  the  United  Stales,  which 
will  compare  favorably  in  structure  with  the  Boston  New  Jail, 
in  the  form  of  a  County  Prison,  we  answer  unhesitatingly. 
Yes*  The  Albany  (N,  Y.)  County  Prison,  of  which  Amos 
Pilsbiiry  is  both  architect  and  warden,  is  one  of  the  best  Coun- 
ty Prisons  in  the  world.  Amos  Pilsbury  is  the  son  of  the  old 
pioneer  iti  Prison  Discipline,  Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  first  Warden  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison,  and  twice  Warden  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison, 
This  good  man  lived  a  long  life,  teaching  his  son  and  others, 
the  science  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  Prison  Discipline*  It 
was  his  great  ambition,  as  it  is  that  of  the  son,  to  set  an  exam- 
ple before  the  world,  of  ihe  proper  manner  of  making  Prisons 
self-supporting  and  reformatory,  just  and  penal  The  son,  in 
one  respect,  is  superior  to  the  father.  He  is  both  architect  and 
keeper. 

Amos  Pilsbury,  the  Warden   of  the  Albany  County  Prison, 
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raotiiig  and  carrying  forward  this  system  of  improvementj  is 
verifej. 

MassactmseUs  is  advancing  in  a  similar  manner^  in  bnilding 
County  Prisons  on  ihe  model  of  the  Bosioti  New  JaiL  In 
Dedham,  Norfolk  Co.,  tfie  work  is  in  a  good  measure  accom- 
plislied.  When  the  keeper^s  house  is  built  of  stonej  and  loca- 
ted where  it  is  designed  to  be,  the  wliole  structure  will  be 
complete.  As  far  as  it  has  progressed,  it  answers  a  good  pur- 
pose, iti  its  working  order 

Iji  Lawrence^  Essex  Co.,  the  foundations  of  a  new  Prison  are 
laid;  the  plans  of  G.  J.  F.  Bryant  are  adopted;  the  contracts 
are  made^  under  the  direction  of  the  old  county  commissioners^ 
and  the  work  is  rapidly  advancing  to  its  completion.  The 
location  of  the  building,  as  welt  as  the  plan,  is  thought  to  be 
very  good. 

In  Northampton,  the  new  County  Prison  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection, by  the  same  arcliitect,  is  finished  and  occupied.  The 
location,  niaterialj  plati  arjd  fitjislif  are  spoken  of  as  very  good. 
The  model  is  the  same,  substantiaily,  as  those  already  meuHoiied 
in  Massachusetts* 

In  Plymonih,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  a  new  County  Prison 
has  been  built,  on  the  same  general  principles,  which  is  very 
well  spoken  of  by  disinterested  persons- 

The  County  Prison  and  House  of  Correction  in  Worcester, 
has  been  essentially  improved  within  a  year  or  two,  under  the 
general  direction  of  our  own  lamented  friend  and  associate, 
Hon,  Joiiti  VV,  Lincoln,  and  is  now,  on  the  whole*  a  very  good 
estabtishnient,  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  good  structure 
and  good  management. 

In  the  counties  of  Hampden  and  Berksliirej  the  Prisons  and 
Houses  of  Correction  have  been  greatly  improved  and  en- 
larged, and  they  are,  at  this  time,  suhstantially  good  establish* 
meiits. 

So  I  hat  we  may  say  that  the  good  work  of  reform  in  Prison 
Discipline  is  advancing  with  sure  progress  in  MassachuscUs,  so 
far  as  County  Prisons  are  concerned* 

It  is  well  advanced  in  Connecticut,  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State  having  secured  a  new  Prison,  on  good  principles  of 
structure  and  management* 

And,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  an  excellent  beginning  is 
made  ;  a  New  Model  County  Prison  has  been  erected,  which 
has  been  increasingly  successful  for  three  years.  The  work  ts 
extending  to  other  counties  besides  Albany. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  pubhc  atleniion  has  been  aroused  to  the 

condition  of  its  County  Prisons,  by  the  Prison  Association  of 

that  State* 

Pennsyl crania  has  done  something  in  its  interior  counties. 

Ran 
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THE  LAWS  SHOULD  BE  WRITTEN  IM   BLOOD,  THAK  THUS   EXECUTED 
IN  SIN." 

New  York  city^  Baliimore,  Washington,  New  Orleans;  mag- 
istrates, citizens,  ministers  of  Clirist  of  all  deiiDmiiiations, 
Christians  redeemed  by  the  biood  of  the  Son  of  God,  come 
forward  and  demolish  these  Old  Jails,  these  "  committee  rooms 
of  mischief,'*  and  sobstitute  for  them  something  Uke  the  Boston 
New  Jail,  and  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary^ 

Tn  the  third  mode  of  imprtsonnient,  concerning  Houses  of 
Refuge,  we  remark  that, 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  Maine^  is  advanced  very  nearly  to 
its  completion. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  New  Hampshire,  is  advanced  so 
far  as  to  have  a  larm  selected  and  described  by  the  commission- 
ers, as  a  suitable  one  ■  but  we  believe  that  the  contracts  are  not 
yet  executed  for  the  purchase.  A  j^lafi  of  buildings  is  prepared, 
but  not  fully  decided  njion  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  no  decisive  step  has  been  taken  in  its 
progress  during  the  last  year. 

The  State  Refonn  School  at  Westborough^  Massachusetts ^ 
has  been  enlarged  to  nearly  twice  its  original  capacity. 

The  Faj-m  School  at  Thompson'' $  hland^  is  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  the  same  accepted  course,  which  it  seems  ever  to 
have  pursued,  under  the  present  Superintendent,  and  his  wif© 
the  matroui  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Morrison, 

The  House  of  Reformation  at  South  Boston^  has  not  essen- 
tially altered  in  regard  to  its  capacity,  system,  or  success* 
A  valuable  subordinate  officer  has  been  removed  from  it  to 
become  the  teacher  of  the  Boylston  school  in  the  east  end  of 
the  same  building,  where  the  Boylston  school  is  located,  and  is 
composed  of  a  younger  class  of  poor  boys,  greater  in  number 
than  the  House  of  Reformation  boys,  (say  from  120  lo  140,) 
and  is  scarcely  a  less  important  insiitntion,  Mr.  Levi  Lincoln 
Goodhue  is  now  appointed  the  teacher  of  this  school,  and  we 
anticipate  for  him  a  course  of  great  usefulness,  and  for  the 
school  desirable  progress. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  Providetice,  Rhode  Island j  has  had 
its  way  marked  with  signal  success  from  its  commencement; 
and  the  expense  attending  it  has  been  most  reasonable. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  Connerlicnt^  has  been  located  at 
Meriden,  near  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  about 
one  mile  from  the  depot  ;  a  valuable  farm  has  been  purchased. 
Mr*  Hoadly,  of  New  Haven,  the  same  gentleman  who  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  Institution  from  the  first,  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  whole  operation,  and  has  taken  up  his 
abode  there.     The   subscription  has  been  filled  up  according 
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a  self-sapporting  Institution,  iriBtead  of  being  a  moth,  as  it  has 
been  many  years,  consuming  substauce  to  the  value  of  four  or 
fire  thousand  dollars^  or  niore^  annually. 

The  State  Prison  in  MassaehusettSy  has  been  enlarged  in 
its  capacity  within  two  years,  and  for  the  present,  beyond  the 
immediate  necessities  of  the  Coocimon wealth,  as  the  number  of 
cells  is  about  8U  more  than  the  number  of  prisoners  ;  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  has  diminished  about  20  during  the  last 
year;  so  that  instead  of  a  call  for  a  !ie\v  State  Prison  in  Lanes- 
boro'j  Berksliire  Co..  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  downward, 
in  the  actual  u umber,  we  shall  not  have  State  Prison  convicts 
enoughs  forever  and  ever,  to  611  the  State  Prison  which  we 
have  already  erected.  And  why  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  sliould  vote  to  build  a  new  State  Prison,  in 
Lanesboro^  Berkshire  County,  in  a  rural  and  agricuhural  dis- 
trict, where  there  are  only  some  6j  8  or  10  State  Prison  convicts 
in  a  year,  seems  about  as  strange  to  us  as  it  would  for  Great 
Britain  to  negotiate  wiih  Pennsylvania  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  to  Newcastle.  However,  tlte  Senate  has  had  the  wisdom 
to  stay  the  proceeding  by  nearly  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  if  the 
House  of  Represeiitaiives  shall  ever  again  sanction  such  a 
measure,  it  must  be  because  the  inhabitanis  of  Berkshire  think 
more  of  its  marble  quarries  and  their  adaptation  to  Prison  laborj 
to  wliich  they  are  less  adapted  than  almost  any  other  kind  of 
labor,  than  they  think  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  their  own  hab- 
itations ;  because  they  value  State  Prison  convicts  so  muchj 
and  have  so  few^  and  want  some  more  ;  or  because  some  other 
parts  of  the  State  would  have  no  objections  to  making  an  Aus- 
tralia of  Berkshire  ;  or  because  there  is  a  total  misapprehensioa 
in  regard  to  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  present  location 
to  the  purposes  of  a  State  Prison,  There  is  not,  nor  can  there 
be,  we  believe,  in  the  CommonweaUh,  a  location  of  a  State 
Prison,  which  has  in  its  favor  good  reasons,  compared  with 
those  in  favor  of  a  location  at  Chariestown,  more  than  in  the 
proportion  of  3  to  13.  This  was  the  exact  and  arithmetical 
result  of  a  very  patient,  candid^  and  laborious  examination  of 
the  subject,  in  joint  committee  of  both  houses,  in  1S51,  and  it 
was  by  a  vote  in  the  committee^  which  would  have  been 
unanimoiiSj  but  for  one  voice*  The  reasons  were  then  fully 
assigned,  in  a  legislative  document ;  and  until  reason  is  de- 
throned, in  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject,  we 
have  no  fear  that  the  further  investigation  of  the  matter  will 
lead  to  a  conclusion  that  the  location  of  a  new  State  Prison 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  fixed  on  a  marble 
quarry  in  Lanesboro*,  Berkshire  Connty.  Mr.  Lysander  Rich- 
ards, of  the  Senate,  chairman  of  the  committee,  owned  a 
granite   quarry  in   Q,uincy,  and  testified   hitnselfj  before  the 
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REVIEW   OF  T!HIBTY   YEAHS. 


The  fallowiitg  are  some  of  ihe  friends  of  ihis  Society 
deceased,  s!iowiiij^  the  character  of  those  who  have  been  its 
supporters  and  patrons.  General  Clarksonj  Coh  Rutgers,  Col. 
Richard  Varrick,  Thomas  Eddy,  Stephen  Allen,  Sainnel  M. 
Hopkins,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Samuel  Miller,  Archibald 
Alexander,  Moses  Stuart,  Hbeiiezer  Porter,  William  Bartleit, 
William  B.  Banister,  Edwin  W.  Dwight,  William  W.  Wool- 
sey,  Jeremiah  EvartSj  Samuel  Green,  Benjamin  B*  Wisner, 
Elias  Cornehus,  John  Codman,  Nathariiel  Tucker,  Daniel 
Waldoj  Misses  Waldo,  Alfred  Dwight  Foster,  Samuel  B,  Wood- 
ward, William  Phillips,  Edward  Tuckerman^  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, Ricliard  Chamberlain^  Amos  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence, 
Edmund  Dwight,  Tfjeodore  Lyman,  Samuel  Appleton,  Robert 
G.  Shaw^Mrs*  Eliot,  William  Prescoit^  Gardiner  Greene,  Peter 
C*  Brooks,  Nathaniel  R.  Cobb,  Richard  Cobb,  William  Reed, 
Samnel  T.  Armstrong,  Henry  Homes,  George  J.  Homer,  Sam- 
uel Hubbard,  Justin  Edwards,  Robert  Ralston,  Bishop  White, 
Elihu  Chauncey,  Charles  Chauncey,  Thomas  Bradford,  Jr., 
Edward  D.  Griffin,  William  Codman,  Dr.  Rose,  George  Bliss. 
Such  have  been  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  Prison  Disci- 
pline Society. 

Original  Effort!  to  eitabliflti  the  principle  of  Solitary  GanSnement  at 

mght 

First  in  Maine,  by  Dr.  Rose.  The  cells  were  built  in  the 
form  of  pits.  They  were  entered  from  the  top,  through  an 
orifice  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  wliich  was  opened  atjd  closed 
by  an  open,  iron-grated  door,  The  prisoner  descended  through 
this  orifice  by  a  ladder,  which  was  removed  after  tlie  prisoner 
entered  his  cell.  The  window  consisted  of  an  opening  through 
the  side  of  the  cell,  about  2  inches  by  8,  made  angular,  so  that 
the  prisoner  could  not  see  out,  through  a  wall  about  two  feet 
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thick.  Siin-Iight  was  also  admitted  from  the  top,  through  the 
open-grated,  iron  tra[)-door.  The  mode  of  heating  was  from 
beneath,  through  an  orifice  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  heated  air  was  designed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
cell.  In  these  cells,  in  the  form  of  pits,  prisoners  were  con- 
fined from  one  to  six  months,  on  bread  and  water ;  but  it  was 
so  severe  an  infliction  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them  to 
the  hos])iial  to  recruit,  and  when  recruited,  to  return  them  again 
to  their  cells,  to  fulfill  their  sentence.  This  was  done,  not  only 
once,  but  in  some  instances,  several  times,  before  the  sentence 
could  be  carried  out.  This  was  one  of  the  original  structures 
exploded  in  the  early  efforts  of  this  Society,  and  there  was 
substituted  for  it  a  building  containing  a  block  of  cells  on  the 
plan  of  the  Auburn  Prison. 

Second.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  another  original  efllbrt 
was  made  to  confine  prisoners,  not  in  solitude,  but  in  a  deep, 
dark  dungeon,  in  mass,  seventy  feet  beneath  the  ground,  into 
which  the  prisoners  descended  through  a  i)erpendicular  shaft, 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  on  a  ladder.  There  they  were  con- 
fined during  the  night,  in  total  darkness,  without  an  attempt  at 
supervision  or  control.  Such  was  the  degraded  condition  of 
these  men,  that  one  of  them,  on  being  afterwards  asked  which 
he  preferred,  this  prison,  or  the  new  prison  at  Wethersfield, 
which  was  built  as  a  substitute  for  it,  replied  that  "  he  preferred 
the  old  Newgate  prison  at  Simsbury  Mines,  because  the  prison- 
ers were  left  to  themselves,  and  no  one  could  say,  Why  do  ye 
so?"  A  series  of  efforts  was  commenced,  under  the  counte- 
nance and  approbation  of  Governor  Wolcott,  which  resulted  in 
building  the  new  prison  at  Wethersfield. 

Third.  The  Massachusetts  State  Prison  at  Charlestown.  The 
necessity  of  reform  arose  principally  from  the  crowded  state  of 
the  night-rooms,  whore  prisoners  of  all  ages,  and  all  degrees  of 
guilt,  were  confined,  in  numbers  from  five  to  fifteen,  so  crowded 
that  they  could  not  be  lodged  on  the  floor,  but  were  swung  in 
hammocks.  These  were  well  called  by  Governor  Lincoln, 
"Committee  rooms  of  mischicjf  *' i?e//er,"  said  he,  ^^  that 
the  laws  should  be  written  in  bloody  thati  thus  executed  in  sin.^^ 
This  was  the  language  of  his  annual  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  further  declared  it  to  be  an  *'  Augean  stable,  which 
must  be  cleansed."  A  series  of  efforts  was  consequently  com- 
menced, with  the  strong  and  earnest  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  resulted  in  the  reformation  of  the  laws,  and  the 
building  of  a  new  Prison  at  Charlestown,  on  the  Auburn  plan, 
containing  three  hundred  cells. 

Fourth.  In  New  Jersey,  at  the  State  Prison  in  Lamberton, 
a  tier  of  solitary  cells  was  prepared  for  the  confinement  of  pris- 
oners, to  which  they  were  sentenced,  day  and  night,  which 
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p^mot  so  gloomy  as  those  in  Maine  and  Conneeticutj  nor  so 
p»  «.it»g  as  thnsG  in  l\m  latier  State,  and  at  Charlestown  ;  still 
m  afterwards  proved,  before  a  Commiltee  of  the  Legislature^ 
tesliniony  of  witnesses,  deemed  by  thern  reliable,  that 
B  of  the  prisoners  contracted  diseases,  under  the  system 
d  in  these  cells^  which  proved  fatal.  This  Commitlee 
a  Jong  report,  and  in  this  ihey  were  aided  by  this  So- 
which  resulted  hi  building  the  New  Penitentiary  in  that 


h.  In  Virginia,  al  Richmond,  in  1824,  at  the  early  period 
ich  we  are  now  speaking,  prisoners  were  sentenced  fre- 
y  to  solitary  confinenient,  where  ihey  were  kept  day  and 
in  dark,  damp  dimgeons,  (entered  through  long  and 
y  passageSj)  which  disclosed,  when  the  [prisoners  were 
in  man  beings  on  the  floor  in  chains.     This  stale  of  things 

0  *?evt.^re  lo  be  endured,  and  led  to  efforts,  winch  resulted 
building  of  cells,  belter  lighted  and  ventilaledj  on  the 

f  icon  plan  of  Jeremy  Bent  ham. 

th-     Washington  City,  D.  C,     The  old  Jail  was  carefully 

iicd,  faithfnlly  described  in  detail,  showing    that   men, 

n  and  children,  were  confined  in  rooms  eiglii  feel  square, 

~M^    and  wretchedness,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  in  a  room. 

csbsler,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 

^ss,  received  the  conmnniication  with  his  usual  interest 

f  *^iigth,  introduced  the  agent  lo  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Penn* 

ma,  afterwards  Judge  Thompson,  who  devoted  himself, 

the  session,  as  far  as  was  necessary,  to  the  object  of 

«  iig  the  old  Jail,  aiid  buildifjg  a  New  Penitentiary*     Mr. 

h,  formerly  of  Boston,  architect  of  the  government,  and 

Capitol,  drew  the    plan   of  the  new    building,  on  the 

1  system,  which  was  adopted  by  the  government,  and 
Usance  abated  at  the  old  Jail.     (For  a  particular  descrip* 

1^  this  transaction,  see  First  Report  of  the  Prison  Disci [iine 
}  "^r,  page  48,  ^*  Extracts  from  Mr.  Thompson's  speech  to  the 
F  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  January,  IS26/') 
I  ^vas  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
^  gress,  appropriating  §5,000  to  repair  the  Jail  in  Wash- 
^  J  SlO,OtH>  lo  build  a  new  J^il  in  Alexandria  ;  and 
fc^^U  to  build  a  Penitentiary  in  Washington,  containing  one 
[■^tEBd  and  sixty  celts. 

Bfuh.  In  Philadelphia,  in  the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  be- 
three  and   four  hundred  prisoners  were  lodged  in  the 

rooms,  about  20  feet  square,  29  and  30  in  a  room,  lying 
floor  in  blankets,  allowing   lo  each  prisoner  about  two 

y  six.  Here  were  lodged  at  night,  old  convicts  of  all 
tis,  and  left  to  themselves  to  corrupt  one  another,  and  tell 
^    tales  of  mischief.     On  the  Prune  Street  side  of  the  same 


--  ^ 


I 
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prison,  the  convicts  of  the  younger  class  were  placed  in  rooms 
of  similar  size  and  like  numbers,  and  not  left  wiiliout  supervis- 
ion, but  placed  under  the  supervision  of  old  convicts.  When 
one  of  these  lads  became  serious,  and  desired  to  benefit  those 
of  his  own  age,  and  collected  some  of  them  together  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  pray  with  them, 
one  of  the  supervisors,  being  an  old  convict  in  the  same  room, 
did  what  he  could  to  break  it  up,  by  taking  for  his  text,  "There 
is  a  time  to  dance."  The  boy  on  being  inquired  of,  several 
months  afterwards,  how  he  got  along  in  his  religious  life,  an- 
swered his  friend  with  sighs  and  tears,  through  the  grated  door 
of  his  room  :  **  I  am  trying  to  persevere,  but  such  things  come 
into  my  ears  and  get  down  into  my  heart,  that  I  find  it  very 
difficult."  This  boy  is  now  an  educated  man,  and  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  has  had,  among  his  own  people,  during  the 
last  winter,  a  most  interesting  reformation,  and  revival  of  pure 
religion.  The  evils,  made  apparent  in  the  state  of  things 
above  described,  in  the  Walnut  Street  and  Prune  Street  Prisons, 
arising  from  the  crowded  slate  of  the  night  rooms,  led  to  the 
effort  of  building  New  Penitentiaries  in  Philadelphia,  and  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  model  cell  was  built  in  the  autumn  of  1824, 
and  about  seven  hundred  separate  cells  were  built  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh,  in  a  few  successive  years,  at  an  expense 
of  more  than  $700,000. 

Eighth.  In  the  Slate  of  New  York,  at  Greenwich,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  three  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  on  the  bank 
of  the  North  River,  stood  a  prison,  containing  between  three 
and  four  hundred  convicts,  lodged  in  night-rooms  similar  to 
those  just  described  in  the  Walnut  Street  and  Prune  Street  pris- 
ons at  Philadelphia.  Private  meetings  were  called  in  the  city, 
to  expose  the  evils  existing  in  the  old  prison  at  Greenwich. 
These  meetings  were  private,  because  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  mischief,  as  taught  in  these  places,  could  not  be  safely 
communicated  to  any  but  good  citizens.  The  arts  of  pick- 
pockets, counterfeiters,  burglars  and  highwaymen,  and  the 
tools  and  instruments  by  which  they  effected  their  purposes, 
and  the  science  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  their  wicked 
designs,  were  presented  and  exposed  by  the  agent  of  this 
Society  in  these  meetings.  Edward  Livingston  and  Thomas 
Eddy  were  among  the  men  in  attendance.  The  public  mind 
was  excited,  the  government  was  moved  to  action,  Messrs. 
Hopkins,  Tibbets  and  Allen  were  appointed  commissioners, 
to  build  the  New  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  on  the  Auburn  plan, 
containing  separate  cells  enough  to  lodge  any  probable  number 
of  prisoners,  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.    When  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  were  built,  the  pris- 
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oners  were  removed  to  Sitig  Sing,  and  the  old  Greenwich  Prison 

demolished. 

Wilhoui  farther  detail  in  regard  lo  any  particnlar  prison, 
siiHice  it  to  say,  a  prison  on  the  An  burn  pfan  was  built  for  the 
Northern  District  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Clinton  County, 
abont  twenty  miles  in  the  rear  of  Pittsbnrgh ;  in  the  State  of 
Mairie^  at  Thoniaston  ;  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire  ;  Witidsor, 
Vermont;  Providence,  Rhi^de  Island;  Col  u  tubus,  Ohio ;  Jack- 
son,  Michigan;  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  and  in  several  other 
States,  buildings  were  erected  on  the  Auburn  Plan,  containing 
as  many  separate  dormitories  as  s!»onld  be  necessary  to  accom- 
modaitj  any  probable  number  of  prisoners  who  might  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Stale  Prisoiis  of  these  Stales. 

The  effort  to  provide  cells  for  separate  corjfinement  at  night 
did  not  stop  with  what  was  done  in  State  Prisons  ;  but  exten- 
sively in  County  Prisons,  parlicularly  in  MassaclinseUs,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  separate 
cells  were  constructed  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  was,  and  has  always  been,  the  first  great  object  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society.  In  effecting  this  object,  since  the 
Society  was  formed,  the  different  States  have  ex[>ended  not  less 
than  S5,000,t>OU  for  their  Penitentiaries  and  County  Prisons, 
The  dJtTerence  in  the  amount  of  sin  in  the  world,  in  this  coun- 
try alone,  consequent  upon  this  change  from  the  crowded  night 
rooms  of  prisons  witfiout  supervision,  and  in  prisons  where  ihe 
prisoners  are  confined  in  se[>arate  cells,  in  silence,  under  careful 
supervision,  is  beyond  all  human  calculation* 

The  second  great  object  of  attention  with  this  Society  has 
been,  To  supphj  ike  Bible,  and  preached  G&speij  and  means 
of  grace  io  ihe  Prisrmers.  This  was  distinctly  specified, 
Among  the  leading  objects,  in  the  caption  of  the  subscription 
paj^r,  wluch  was  drawn  up  and  circulaled,  about  one  year 
before  the  Society  was  formed.  In  this  preliminary  movement, 
so  closely  united  in  the  view  of  those  concerned  in  it  was  the 
Bible,  that  the  effort  at  that  period,  was  connected  with  the 
American  Bible  Society,  Before  the  close  of  one  year,  how* 
ever,  it  was  deemed  wise  lo  form  a  distinct  Society.  The  new 
Society  kept  the  same  object  in  view,  and  expended  money  to 
introduce  and  supply  resident  chaplains  in  prisons.  Out  of  its 
scanty  means  it  exj^ended  $l,Oyu  for  this  purpose  in  the  State 
Prison  at  Chartestown>  Massachusetts  ;  gl,00(J  at  the  State 
Prison  in  Wethersfield^  Connecticut ;  $3,400  at  the  Prisons  in 
the  Stale  of  New  York,  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing.  Money, 
thus  exjwnded,  has  been  refunded  lo  the  Society,  by  the  Siatei| 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  we  are  not  without  hope' 
that  the  same  will  be  done  in  the  Slate  of  New  York.     Sev- 
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eral  States  assumed  the  responsibility,  which  this  Society  had 
volutitarily  taken,  of  supf)orting  chaplains,  and  incorporated  it 
into  their  Penitentiary  systems  ;  so  that  the  moral  and  reli- 
gions instruction  in  Penitentiaries,  in  the  States  above  men- 
tioned, and  in  other  States,  in  imitation  of  their  example,  is 
considered  no  less  important  than  the  superintendence  and  med- 
ical treatment. 

Among  the  means  of  grace,  extensively  introduced  and  con- 
stantly and  |)erseveringly  used,  is  the  Sabbath  school.  Wiieri 
De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  were  in  this  country,  and 
visited  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  on  Sabbath  inoriiingi 
and  saw  Judge  Hubbard  take  his  seat  by  his  class  in  the  State 
Prison  Sabbath  school,  they  lifted  up  their  hands  in  astonish- 
ment, and  said,  "You  can  do  this  thing  in  America,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  in  France."  Probably  no  one  thing  has  tended 
more  to  interest  the  citizens  in  the  welfare  of  convicts,  and 
break  down  the  separating  wall  between  them  and  human  sym- 
pathy, than  the  Prison  Sabbath  school.  It  is  a  very  common 
result  also,  of  this  system  of  instruction,  that  benevolent  elfort 
is  made  for  the  prisoner,  after  his  discharge,  by  his  Sabbath 
school  teacher.  It  is  always  apparent,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  State  Prison,  how  different  the  feelings  of  Christians  are 
towards  prisoners,  where  there  is  a  Sabbath  school  and  where 
there  is  not ;  so  that,  even  in  the  location  of  a  State  Prison,  it 
is  not  an  unimportant  consideration  whether  it  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  population  of  such  intelligence,  and  humanity, 
and  Christian  principle,  as  to  furnish  suitable  teachers  for  the 
Prison  Sabbath  school.  The  difference,  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween the  old  Simsbury  Mines,  and  the  Prison  at  Charlestown, 
or  Auburn,  is  as  great  as  between  darkness  and  light.  Great 
and  lasting  good  results  to  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  from 
the  Prison  Sabbath  school.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  American 
missionary  and  physician  in  China,  when  he  passed  through 
Boston,  on  his  way  to  China  from  Auburn,  declared,  that  no  ))art 
of  his  education  was  more  valuable,  in  his  view,  than  that  which 
he  had  derived  from  the  Auburn  Prison  Sabbath  school,  where 
he  had  acted  as  a  teacher;  and  very  many  convicts,  who  were 
now  reformed  men,  of  good  standing  in  society,  and  were  sup- 
porting themselves  and  their  families  by  honest  industry,  traced 
to  the  Prison  Sabbath  schools  the  first  good  impressions,  which 
have  led  to  their  present  positions  and  their  future  pros- 
pects. These  things  are  especially  true  of  those  schools 
which  arc  taught  by  citizens,  but  not  so  true  of  those  which 
are  taught  by  convicts.  Where  the  convicts  are  teachers,  and 
the  citizens  are  not  introduced,  the  same  beneficial  results  can- 
not be  expected. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Prison  Sabbath  schools  and 
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the  preaching  of  the  gospelj  suitable  chapels  hare  been  coq- 
struclcd.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  State  Prison  in  Clmrles- 
town  ;  in  the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston  ;  in  the 
County  Prison  at  Worcester  j  in  the  County  Prisons  at  Ded- 
ham  and  Northampton  ;  in  the  State  Prison  and  County 
Prison  in  Rhode  Island,  at  Providence,  under  the  same  general 
8Uj>erintendence  ;  in  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield,  Con- 
necticut ;  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary  ;  iii  the  Prisons  at  Sing 
Sing,  Anburnj  and  Clinton  Conntyy  New  York  ;  in  the  Peni- 
tentiaries at  Baltimore  and  Washington  ;  in  fact,  wherever 
there  is  a  Prison  chaplain  and  Sabbath  school,  there  is  con- 
structed, almost  necessarily,  a  suitable  chapel  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

In  those  County  Prisons  in  the  United  States,  on  a  small 
scale,  where  there  is  an  open  area  around  the  e^Ils,  and  broad 
light  admitted,  through  the  external  wall^  and  the  number  of 
'  prisoners  is  few^  the  area  in  front  of  the  cells  is  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  and  Sabbath  school  insirnction*  This  is  generally 
true  of  the  County  Prisons  in  Connecticut*  It  is  an  economi- 
cal plan,  and  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  in  regard  to  secU' 
rity,  light  and  convenience. 

In  those  State  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries  where  th©  number 
of  prisoners  is  large,  and  suitable  cliapels  have  been  construct- 
ed, the  furniture  of  these  chapels,  in  its  construe tion  and 
arrange njent,  has  been  deemed  important  and  received  special 
attention.  It  is  injurious  to  have  the  prisoners  crowded  on 
their  seats.  It  is  important  thai  the  officers  of  the  several 
divisions  should  be  provided  wiTh  elevated  seais^  at  the  head 
of  these  divisions,  so  as  to  distribute  the  supervision  in  all  parts 
of  the  chapel.  In  no  chapel  in  this  country  has  there  been 
any  attempt,  as  in  Europe,  to  provide  separate  **  stalls  "  for  the 
prisoners.  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary,  where  sufficient 
space  has  been  allowed  on  the  seals,  where  the  prisoners  have 
all  been  seated  facing  the  speaker,  and  where  the  supervision 
of  the  officers  has  been  ec|ually  distributed  throughout  the 
chapel,  to  resort  to  the  unusual  and  extraordinary  measure 
of  providing  ^' stalls^^^  in  the  house  of  worship,  for  human 
beings.  The  "  stalT^  is  a  wooden  box,  about  two  feet  square, 
with  the  sides  and  back  rising  above  the  prisoner's  head, 
when  ha  is  seated,  and  the  front  not  quite  so  hrgh,  leaving  his 
face  exposed  to  the  s^ieaken  The  object  of  this  is  to  cut  off 
all  possible  communication  among  the  prisoners;  but  it  is  so 
unusual  and  unnatural^  and,  thus  iar,  deemed  so  unnecessary  in 
this  country,  and  the  order  and  decorum,  and  the  profound 
attention,  and  remarkable  propriety  of  behavior,  in  the  Prison 
chapels  of  the  United  States,  has  been  a  subject  of  such  gen- 
eral remarkj  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  measure 
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is  necessary.  For  the  purposes  of  a  Prison  Sabbath  school, 
a  chapel  with  stalls  would  be  very  inconvenient  and  unsuitable. 
Very  extensively  in  the  United  Slates,  in  the  Stale  Pris(»ns, 
and  in  many  County  Prisons  and  Houses  of  Correction,  a  Prison 
chapel,  or  place  of  public  worship,  is  incorporated  in  the  struc- 
ture, as  much  as  the  separate  cell  for  the  night.  And  the 
difference  in  the  order,  propriety,  improvement,  reformation, 
and  good  government,  consequent  upon  the  exercises  of  the 
Sabbath  and  the  cha()el,  in  comparison  with  the  state  of  things 
in  1824,  when  these  important  improvements  were  not  made, 
caiHiot  be  told. 

In  some  prisons,  where  the  chapel  is  conveniently  located, 
there  is  a  daily  religious  service,  and  this  is  deemed  so  im|K)r- 
tant,  where  it  has  been  most  effectively  tried,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  in  the  location  of  the  chapel.  It  is  rest  to  the 
men  from  the  wearisome  labors  of  the  day,  and  has  the  efi'ect, 
in  prison,  as  well  as  in  the  family  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
upon  the  the  minds  of  all,  of  raising  them  to  God. 

The  book  of  instruction  in  all  these  places,  in  the  reform 
prisons,  incomparably  more  important  than  all  others,  is  the 
Bible.  The  effort  has  been  to  furnish  it  in  every  cell ;  the  Sab- 
bath School  teacher  is  unarmed  without  it,  and  the  chaplain 
uses  no  other  text-book. 

Third.  Employment  and  Productive  Industry  in  Prison, — 
This  has  been  the  continued  aim  of  this  Society  from  the  be- 
ginning. To  accomplish  this  object,  work-shops,  suitably  con- 
structed, with  fixtures,  well  arranged,  of  convenient  access, 
without  endangering  the  security  of  the  prison,  have  been  con- 
structed. A  very  fine  specimen  of  such  shops  may  be  seen  in 
the  Albany  Penitentiary.  There  s[}ace  enough  is  allowed  to 
the  prisoner ;  the  fixtures  refpiire  that  all  the  prisoners  should 
face  the  supervisors;  the  visitors  are  admitted  at  the  extreme 
end  from  the  supervisor,  and  see  the  prisoners  at  their  labor, 
without  diverting  their  attention  ;  the  light  and  air  are  good 
and  sufficient ;  the  structure  is  neat  in  its  appearance,  internally 
and  externally  ;  and  the  proceeds  of  labor  are  suiiicient  to  sup- 
port the  institution,  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  excepted. 
What  is  most  remarkable,  in  regard  to  the  proceeds  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  this  institution,  is,  that  the  class  of  prisoners 
are  vagrants  and  drunkards,  committed  to  prison  on  very  short 
sentences,  and,  notwithstanding  this,  the  shops  are  so  con- 
structed and  managed,  that  even  this  class  of  prisoners  have 
the  appearance  of  neatness,  industry,  and  cheerfulness.  Proba- 
bly no  prison,  of  any  description,  surpasses  this  in  the  character 
of  the  work-shops;  and  the  productiveness  of  its  industry 
results  as  much  from  the  structure  and  fixtures  of  the  shops, 
as  from  any  other  cause. 
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Wofk-shops,  similar  to  those  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary, 
though  not  generally  so  per  feci,  may  now  be  Ibond  in  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Penitentiaries,  Houses  of  Correction,  and 
reformed  Couniy  Prisons,  throughont  the   Uniied  States, 

Tlie  proceeds  of  the  productive  industry,  in  llie  Petnientiaries 
alonef  havre,  tii  soaie  years  of  late,  tjoarly  balanced  iheexfjenses 
for  officers'  salaries,  food  and  raiment,  medical  attendance, 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  transport  at  ioti  of  prisoners  from 
comity  prisons,  and  appropriations  for  discharged  convicts* 

Fo  u r t  h *  hnp riso  n  me n t  of  Yo u  (h  atid  Ch ildre n , — 1  n  the  e 3C- 
amination  early  made  in  the  Penitentiaries  of  the  United  Stales, 
no  one  tiling  was  njore  startlitig  tliaii  the  condition  of  yonth 
and  children  in  the  crowded  nij^^ji- rooms*  In  the  niglit -rooms 
of  the  Charlestown  State  Prison,  boys  of  tender  age  were  found 
in  company  with  old  convicts,  subject  to  their  abuse.  In  the 
Simsbury  Mines,  in  Comiecticut,  seventy  feet  under  ground, 
other  boys  were  found ,  subject  to  the  same  dreadful  degrada- 
tion* A  circular  letter  was  prepared,  and  extensively  and  pri- 
vately circulated,  exposing  in  detail  this  enormous  eviL  It  was 
printed,  but  not  published,  and  circulated  privately,  because  the 
detail  was  too  horrible  to  be  made  public.  Tlie  subject  liad 
begun  Eo  attract  attention  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  the 
germ  of  an  institution  desigjied  to  meet  this  ditfjcidty,  was 
iormed,  iti  a  private  house,  under  the  care  of  Josef^h  Curtis, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends*  This  was  the  first 
etFort  of  the  kind  known  in  the  United  States*  This  fmnily 
of  boys  increased  in  numbers,  and  is  tlie  House  of  Refuge 
in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  It  has  now  been 
in  existence  twenty-nine  years  ;  it  has  received  more  than 
5,0UU  boys  and  girls  ;  it  has  apprenticed  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  great  numbers  of  whom  have  become  respectable  men 
and  women  in  society*  They  frequently  return  to  the  chapel 
of  this  institution,  on  the  Sabbath,  lo  acknowledge  their  rescue, 
at  the  period  of  their  early  delimjuency.  In  imitation  of  this 
institution,  another  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  ;  anotlipr  in 
Boston  ;  others  still  in  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Gonnecticul, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and,  scarcely  less  important 
than  any  one,  even  in  the  original  insiiiution,  the  State  Reform 
School  at  Wesiborouglr,  for  the  foundation  and  support  of 
which,  the  late  President  of  this  Society,  Hon,  Theodore 
Lyman,  gave  more  than  $72,000*  The  letter^  on  this  subject, 
which  was  printed  and  privately  circulated,  had  a  great  elfect 
in  giving  impulse  lo  it ;  and  the  Second  Report  of  this  Society, 
in  1827,  page  18,  has  the  following  language :  *'  Children  have 
been  found  in  some  of  our  prisons,  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  have  been  many  months,  and^  some  of  them  more  than  a 
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year,  intimatelyr  associated  with  the  most  profligate  and  vile  of 
the  luunaii  race.  The  loathsome  skin,  the  distorted  features, 
the  unnatural  eyes  of  some  of  these  boys  indicate,  with  a  clear- 
ness not  to  be  misapprehended,  the  existence  of  unutterable 
abominations,  which  it  were  better  for  the  world  if  they  had 
been  foreseen  and  avoided."  .  .  .  "A  case  has  been  dis- 
closed, as  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient, if  there  were  no  other,  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  ;  but,  when  we  remember  that  hundreds  have  been,  and 
are  now,  continually  exposed  to  the  same  treatment,  in  these 
places  of  darkness,  without  the  possibility  of  having  their  com- 
plaints reach  the  ears  of  any,  except  those  who  would  rather 
put  them  to  death  than  have  their  own  guilt  exposed,  it  pre- 
sents an  argument  in  favor  of  Houses  of  Refuge  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  which  we  are  confident  will  not  be  unheeded." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  and  sutferings  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents in  1827,  when  the  Second  Report  of  this  Society  was 
published.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  subject  has  received 
special  attention  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  this  Society,  and 
how  changed  the  condition  of  children  and  youth  !  In  the  sev- 
eral Houses  of  Refuge,  above  enumerated,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  youth,  constantly  receiving  the  benefit  of  these  insti- 
tutions, is  about  two  thousand.  The  number  annually  apj)ren- 
ticed  is  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  ;  and  the  number, 
who  have  done  well,  after  apprenticeship,  is  about  seven-tenths 
of  all  a[»[)rcnliced. 

Imprisonment  of  Lunatics. — In  the  early  history  of  this  So- 
ciety, it  was  found  by  an  examination  made  with  care,  that 
about  thirty  lunatics  were  in  prison  in  Massachusetts  alone.  In 
one  prison  were  found  three  ;  in  another,  six  ;  in  another,  five  ; 
in  another,  ten.  Of  the  last  mentioned,  one  was  in  an  apart- 
ment where  he  had  been  nine  years.  He  had  a  wreath  of  rags 
round  his  body  ;  another  round  his  neck.  This  was  all  his 
clothing,  and  he  had  no  bed,  chair,  or  bench.  He  was  indulg- 
ing some  expectations  of  being  soon  released  from  this  wretched 
abode.  This  is  the  case  of  a  man  named  Sibley,  in  the  Wor- 
cester Jail,  since  referred  to  by  the  lamented  Alfred  Dwight 
Foster,  in  one  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Worcester,  as  leading  to  the  establishment  of  that  Institution. 
Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  was  then  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  disclosure  was  made  to  him  in  detail, 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  lunatics  in  jails  and  houses  of 
correction,  and  his  counsel  sought  in  regard  to  what  could  be 
done  for  their  relief;  whether  they  could  be  sent  to  the  Mc- 
Lean Asylum  ?  He  answered  that  "  they  could  not,  but  that 
other  provision  should  be  made."     With  his  usual  promptitude 
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and  acliviiy,  he  put  in  train  a  system  of  measures,  which  re- 
sulted iu  the  eslabhshmeui  of  tlie  State  Asylum  at  Worcesler; 
and  the  nian  Sibley,  abo\re  referred  tO|  was  one  of  the  first 
occufiauts.  A  ^laietiKMit,  in  delail,  which  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  representation  to  Gov.  Lincoln,  may  be  found  ou  the 
ISth,  19ih  and  20th  pages  of  the  Second  Report  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  iu  the  year  1827.  The  facts  concerning 
the  old  House  of  Correction  at  Ipswich,  the  most  frightful 
den  of  httiatics  iu  the  Commonwealth,  were  gatheri'd  in  a 
violerjt  slortn,  of  a  cold  winter's  day,  by  the  agent  of  this 
Society,  wlio  was  conducied  to  the  place  by  a  venerable  citizen, 
who,  after  the  labors  of  tlie  day,  when  the  exam inai inn  had 
ceased,  said  that  *'  he  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  place  ou 
the  ftiee  of  the  earlh/^  That  was  a  most  profitable  day'?*  labor* 
The  particulars  obtained  on  that  day,  together  with  oUier  and 
similar  facts  concern ing  the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  poor 
lunatics  m  Massachnsett^Jiave  been  published  and  republished, 
iu  ditlerent  States,  in  legislative  documetits,  for  the  purpose  of 
arottsing  attention  to  the  condition  of  lunatics  in  prison.  And 
what  lias  been  tf»e  result  ?  Tlie  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Worcester  ;  the  Slate  Ltmatic  Hospital  in  Maine  ;  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  iri  Concord,  N*  H*  ;  the  Asylum  at  Oraitle- 
boroughj  Vermont;  the  Slate  Lunatic  Hospitul  at  Uticaj  New 
York  ;  the  Slate  Lunatic  Hospital  iti  New  Jersey  ;  tfte  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  in  Harrisburg,  Petmsylvania  ;  the  State  Lu- 
natic Hospital  in  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  the  Butler  Hospital  in  Rhode 
Island;  the  second  Stalo  Lunalic  Hospital  in  Tatin ton,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  the  Bt>s(ou  Lmiaiic  Hospital  at  South  Ilosion, 
Other  Slates  have  followed,  and  are  following,  the  example  of 
the  first  State  Limatie  Hospital  at  Worcester,  all  aiming  tn  atlord 
relief  tii  poor  lunatics  in  prison,  and  others  in  circmnstanees  of 
destitution,  that  ade*pjate  and  sjieedy  relief  may  be  formshcd  to 
this  sidfering  atid  afflicted  class  of  the  human  family* 

CQmm<>n  School  huimction  in  Prison, — This  is  on  the 
principle  that  the  schoo!-nj aster,  who  is  abroad  in  the  land, 
should  be  also  in  the  Prison  ;  Miat  tlie  rudiments  of  knowledge 
should  be  everywhere  subshiuted  for  ignorance;  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  slionld  be  able  to  read,  write  and  cypher. 
In  all  Prisons,  from  the  Houses  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  del  in* 
quents  lo  the  State  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries,  ificluding  Com- 
mon Jails  and  Houses  of  Currection,  the  schooUmaster  should 
be  found  ;  firovision  to  this  efiect  should  be  inc*irj»orated  in 
the  laws  of  the  land  ;  that  some  form  of  evening  school  or 
se[>arate  itjstruclion  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  or  Sabbath  school 
instruction,  if  no  more,  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  should 
make  it  probable  that  prisoners^  on  their  discharge^  slionld  know 
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how   to   read   and   write.      Pennsylvania,    in   its   prisons  for  - 

separate  confinement,  lias  given  a   noble  example  in  this  par-  ^ 

ticular.     It   is   there   incorporated  in  the   laws.     New  Jersey  ^ 

has  done  the  same  in  practice,  if  not  in  law.  In  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  the  system  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion was  incorporated  into  the  Penitentiary  system,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  several  State  Prisons  by  the  law  of  1S47. 
In  the  Houses  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delincjuents,  wherever 
established  :  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut ;  in  Western 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  they  have  had  their  hours  of 
common  school  instruction,  every  week  day,  as  much  as  their 
hours  for  taking  food,  recreation,  labor  or  sleep.  The  school 
rooms  of  these  houses  are  beautiful  objects.  Their  construc- 
tion, fixtures  and  furniture  are  very  good  ;  and  the  application 
of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  in  the  school-rooms,  during  the 
hours  appropriated  to  this  instruction,  although  the  pupils  have 
been  the  children  of  ignorance,  and  have  lived  with  their  edu- 
cation neglected,  is  equal,  and  often  superior,  to  that  of  the  well 
regulated  district  school.  Their  progress  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  will  bear  an  honorable  examination.  Even  in 
some  of  the  Common  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  in  New 
England,  common  school  instruction  in  the  evening  has  been  ] 

introduced  ;  and  one  keeper,  at  least,  had  the  wisdom  to  per-  ' 

ceive  that  it  was  easier  to  |)reserve  order  in  the  Prison,  by  the 
expedient  of  an  evening  school,  than  to  enforce  the  law  of 
silence  to  prevent  evil  communication,  under  the  "do  nothing" 
system.  In  many  Prisons,  where  the  convicts  are  in  separate 
cells,  and  the  hours  of  labor  do  not  extend  to  the  evening,  so 
strong  a  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  cell  doors,  through 
the  entire  corridors,  as  to  give  the  prisoners,  who  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  evening  school,  the  opportunity  to  spell  out  their 
lessons  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  at  their  cell  doors ; 
being  furnished  with  a  few  moments  of  instruction  by  teachers, 
as  they  pass  from  cell  to  cell.  Instances  have  repeatedly  been 
known,  in  the  early  stages  of  this  system  of  instruction,  before 
the  school  teachers  were  introduced  into  Prisons,  where  adult 
convicts,  who  did  not  know  their  letters,  learned  to  read  in  the 
Bible  without  any  other  book  of  instruction,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  resident  chaplain,  in  six  weeks.  So  general  and 
extensive  has  been  this  system  of  common  school  instruction, 
in  Prisons  of  all  classes,  that  the  importance  of  the  principle  is 
now  well  established,  and  many  of  the  published  animal  reports 
contain  statistics  to  show  how  many,  who  could  not  read  when  # 

they  entered  the  Prison,  have  hjarned  to  read  aiid  write.  These 
statistics  exhibit  delightful  evidence  of  progress  in  knowledge 
among   the  prisoners.     The  result,  on  the  whole,  is,  that  this 
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deportment  of  Prison  Discipline  is  well  introduced  and  estab* 
llshed,  and  has  done  great  good.  Much  lias  been  doiiej  but 
mocli  still  remains  lo  be  done. 

Effort  for  Dhcharged  Convicts^ — In  various  forms,  during 
the  whole  period  of  ihrs  Society's  existence,  the  discharged 
convict  has  excited  its  sympathy  and  called  forth  its  efforis. 
One  torm,  in  wliich  much  has  been  done  systomatically,  and 
with  well-directed  skill,  in  the  Penitentiaries  throughout  the 
United  Slates,  is  by  laws  authorizing  the  government  of  the 
Pri?;on  to  appropriate  a  ^mall  sum  of  money  and  a  suit  of  new 
clothes,  from  the  prison  funds,  to  a  convict  on  his  discharge. 
In  practice,  this  sum  varies,  according  to  the  past  beliavior  of 
the  convict,  the  distance  he  has  to  travel  to  reach  his  home,  (if 
he  has  a  home,)  or  his  well  ascertained  wajits,  in  other  respects* 
The  ref)ort9  of  the  Penitentiaries^  getierally,  show  in  the 
accomit  of  disbursements,  how  much  money  has  been  thus 
expended  ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to  discharged 
convicts,  in  the  Penitentiaries  of  the  United  Slates,  has  ex- 
ceeded $5,000  a  year ;  which  is  equal  lo  the  interest  of  a  fund 
for  their  benefit  of  ^80,000*  In  this  form  of  appropriatioui 
mncli  has  been  done  with  discretion  and  practical  wjsdom.  We 
have  deemed  this  much  wiser  and  better  than  the  system  of 
^^Qver  stint^^^  as  it  has  been  called;  that  isj  the  system  of 
allowing  a  convict  to  accmnulate  money,  on  his  own  acconnt, 
by  extraordinary  labor  after  his  daily  taste  is  done,  wliich  19 
intended  to  be  kept  for  him^  and  \md  to  htm  in  gross  arnounC 
on  his  discharge.  The  objections  to  this  system  were  stated 
in  the  first  Report  of  this  Society,  paga  3L 

'^It  induces  the  prisoners  to  practice  deception^  in  relation  to 
the  work  which  they  are  able  to  performt  before  their  task  is 
assigned.  Accorditjglyj  prisoners  who  honestly  do  what  they 
are  able  to  do,  before  they  know  what  their  task  will  be,  are  a 
by-word  among  their  fellow  prisoners.  After  their  task  is 
assigned,  it  itiduces  them  lo  slight  their  work,  that  they  may 
redeem  time  for  themselves.  It  is  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint 
against  the  ofiicers,  because  they  have  not  assigned  the  lask  on 
equitable  principles,  or  have  not  had  sufficient  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  a  laborious  business  to  open 
accountii  with  so  many  laborers;  to  ascertain  every  day,  when 
the  task  is  done,  and  how  much  credit  is  due  lo  each  prisoner 
for  the  labor  performed  after  he  has  done  his  task.  It  requires 
the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  deception.  There  are  various 
modes  of  cheating,  in  relation  to  their  tasks.  It  is  productive 
of  great  insubordination  ;  for  if  a  prisoner  chooses  to  lounge,  or 
play,  after  he  has  done  his  task,  how  can  it  be  prevented  ?  The 
time  is  hia  own.     He  has  done  all  whioh  was  required  of  him. 
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legislative  doctiments,  as  a  new^  important  and  untried  experi- 
meut ;  and  many  think,  when  the  subject  is  first  proposed  to 
thenii  that  it  is  a  practicable  and  feasible  plan*  We  havenfteu 
referred  theiu  to  the  views,  caiitaitied  In  the  first  Re[)ort  of  our 
Socieiy,  as  embodying^  in  a  brief  space,  the  objections  which 
have  been  fonnd  injiinons  in  practice.  The  system  of  over- 
stint  has  again  been  introduced  into  some  of  those  Prisons, 
where  it  had  been  abandoned,  and  become,  a  second  time, 
friuttid  in  mischief.  !t  tms  been  so  thoroughly  tried,  and 
repcaiedly  exploded^  that  we  consider  the  views  here  expressed, 
as  a  manual,  which  niuy  be  preserved  and  used  as  a  guide,  and 
save  much  time  and  much  inconvenience  and  injury  in  the 
conducting  of  the  Penitentiary  system* 

Matrons  in  Prisons. — When  this  Society  was  formed, 
thirty  years  ago,  it  is  not  known  that  tfiere  was  more  than  one 
matron  in  all  the  Prisons  in  the  United  States^  This  was  Mrs* 
Kachel  Perigu,  in  the  Baltimore  Peijiieutiary*  This  lady 
antered  tbe  Bahimore  Petiiientiary  in  February,  1822,  and  took 
pharge  of  about  6U  female  convicts.  There  had  been  pre- 
viously some  vile  abuses  practiced  among  them  ;  and,  as  the 
directors  state,  this  aparlmerit  was  wretchedly  managed,  Rec- 
rds  show  a  material  difference  in  the  animal  expense^  con^e- 
uent  upon  her  services.  The  records  also  show,  in  regard  to 
provement  in  liaalth,  that  the  matron  has  prevented,  in  three 
ars,  more  than  seventeen  years  sickness.  They  were  noi 
nly  saved  from  sickness,  but  made  profitable  to  tho  State  ; 
they  were  also  taught  to  read  ;  they  were  encouraged  in  the 
discharge  of  religions  duties  ;  many  were  reformed,  and  recom* 
itmefits  became  unusually  snialL  These  surprising  and 
lii^htful  results  were  consequent  upon  the  care  and  skill  of 
ihe  matron.  The  inference  was,  thai  nothing  is  of  more 
rtance  among  females  in  Prison  than  a  matron*  Accord- 
if^ly,  after  the  exam  pie  of  the  Baltimore  Penitentiary,  matrons 
began  in  be  introduced  where  there  was  any  considerable  num- 
-ber  of  females  in  Pen Ueu liar ies,  and  the  matron  in  Prison,  in 
■tie  cure  of  females,  is  now  generally  required,  both  by  law  and 
kustom. 

P  This  Society  has  also  paid  particular  attention  to  ihe  colored 
population  in  Prison,  and  to  ihc  modes  of  punishment  and  sys- 
em  of  goverment  adopted  in  Prisons, 

A  Visit  to  Wettborotiglu 
Friday,  May  12,  lSo4,  I  visited  the  State  Reform  School  for 
boys  al  Westborough*     As   I  approached  tbe   Institution  from 
the  depot,  the  silver  lake,  the  deep  green  of  the  hill-side  on  its 
southern  slope,  the  garden  in  front  of  the  Institution,  with 
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thirty  boys  employed  in  it,  and  the  bright  sun-light,  after  weeks 
of  backward  spring,  presented  an  object  of  extreme  beauty. 

Fastening  my  horse  under  the  shed,  conveniently  located  for 
the  visitor,  I  proceeded  to  the  office  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  new  building,  where  Mr.  Talcott,  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Spear,  the  clerk  and  assistant,  and  Mr. 
Ayres,  the  steward,  were  present,  engaged  in  tlieir  appropriate 
duties.  The  office  is  a  smmy  room,  elevated  about  four  feel 
from  the  ground,  overlooking  a  fine  landscape  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
'  Opposite  the  office,  on  the  west,  is  the  reception-room  for 
visitors,  neatly  furnislu'd  and  appropriate  to  its  object.  The 
office  has  one  peculiarity,  in  its  arrangement,  of  marked  con- 
venience. On  the  north  side,  about  four  feet  in  depth,  from 
north  to  soulli,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  room  from  east  to 
west,  is  a  closet  and  library  room,  separated  from  the  office  by 
a  partition,  entered  through  a  door  in  the  centre,  so  that  a  per- 
son can  enter  the  apartment  and  have  space  and  light  sufficient 
to  proceed  from  end  to  end,  and  have  convenient  access  to  any 
book  or  paper  upon  the  shelves  and  alcoves,  without  opening 
other  doors. 

From  the  office  we  proceeded  to  the  large  dormitory  in  the 
new  building,  which  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  boys,  with  bed  and  bedding.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  of  these  are  in  separate  rooms,  and  sixty-three  in 
the  common  dormitory,  which  is  a  wide  open  space  between 
the  rooms,  and  the  external  wall  on  the  east,  oj>en  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  in  frorjt  of  three  tiers  of  small  sleeping 
rooms,  having  ten  large  and  lofty  windows  to  admit  the  morn- 
ing sunlight.  As  we  entered  this  room,  the  morning  sun  was 
casting  its  bright  beams  through  the  numerous  windows,  giving 
a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  whole. 

Seven  boys,  under  a  supervisor,  at  this  early  hour  in  the 
morning  had  nearly  finished  putting  this  large  sleeping  room  in 
order.  The  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  white  coverlids  were  neat 
and  clean.  From  the  large  dormitory  room  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  new  building,  we  proceeded  to  what  is  called  the 
cast  lodge,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  east  wing,  where 
were  twenty-four  separate  rooms  for  punishment,  or  correction 
of  misdemeanor.  These  are  arranged  in  three  stories,  eight 
rooms  on  a  floor,  and  sufficiently  large  and  retired  to  exclude 
as  many  boys  from  their  companions  as  are  likely,  at  any  one 
time,  to  need  punishment.  On  this  occasion,  instead  of  finding 
twenty-four  boys  there,  we  found  but  one.  A  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  number  of  these  rooms  is  used  at  any  one 
time.     It  seemed  quite  remarkable,  that  out  of  the  wholje  num- 
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ber  of  boys  in  the  lustituliotif  fotir  hundred  aod  forty-seren, 

there  shoutd  be  but  oue  requiring  punishment. 

We  next  visited  the  shoe-shop,  where  sixty-fi\re  bays  were 
industriously  employed  making  shoes*  Alt  was  order,  good 
conduct,  and  diligence  ilirougljoiil  the  shop.  Two  men  only^ 
one  employed  by  llie  In.stitution,  and  one  by  the  contmciorj 
had  charge  of  Uiis  shop.  The  contract  price  of  labor  for  these 
boysi  after  three  monihs^  Is  fifteen  cents  per  day.  It  is  to  be 
sixteen  cents  per  day,  after  tlie  first  of  June  for  five  years. 
The  boys  tlierefore  of  this  shop,  sixly-five  iji  nnmberj  at  the 
present  price,  earn  $2,925  annually. 

Tlie  second  shoe-shop,  on  the  same  floor  as  the  firsts  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  a  partition,  is  similar,  and  has  about  the 
same  number  of  boys.  These  rooms  are  each  about  75  feet  by 
42,  and  are  intended  to  accommodate  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  boys,  wlitch  is  the  number  at  present  contracted  for*  Six 
hours  a  day,  only,  are  de\^oied  to  labor  in  these  shops  ;  four  hours 
being  reserved  for  common  school  insiruction.  Seeing  these 
boys  so  recently  removed  from  haunts  of  vice,  employed  at  this 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  with  so  much  quietness,  so  little 
compulsion,  and  so  soon  on  the  same  day,  to  be  in  school j  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind  of  the  vast  importance  of 
this  lostttution. 

The  mode  of  heating  these  rooms  is  by  radiating  stoves. 
ConcerJiing  tiiese  the  superintendent  made  a  statement,  founded 
on  actual  experiment  during  tiie  last  winter,  strongly  in  favor  of 
heating  by  steam*  Certain  portions  of  the  fnstitutian  are  heated 
by  steam,  and  other  portions  by  furnaces  and  stoves;  a  large 
portion  being  heated  by  steam  from  the  waste  heat  of  a  boiler 
in  the  wash-room,  of  twelve-horse  power.  Besides  doing  tlie 
work  of  the  kitchen,  this  boiler  heats  a  large  dormitory,  two 
school-rooms  and  various  other  departments.  The  superintend- 
ent derives  the  following  proport»on  from  his  experiment,  which 
he  says  was  f)errormed  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  With 
less  than  one-third  more  coal,  he  did  eight  times  the  work 
which  was  done  with  furnaces  and  stoves.  Besides  this^  there 
is  a  greater  convenience  ill  distributing  the  heal  by  sieam,  and 
a  greater  ecotiomy  of  labor  and  cleanlitiess  in  kindling  the  fires, 
and  distributing  the  coal.  His  opinion  on  the  subject  is  very 
strong  and  decided,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  an 
experiment  performed  with  care  and  accuracy. 

From  the  shoe-shop  we  proceeded  to  the  sewing  room,  where 
a  hundred  boys  were  occupied,  under  the  care  of  three  fenialegt, 
in  cutting,  making  and  mending  all  the  clothing  and  bedding 
of  the  Institution.  One  boy,  sixteen  years  old^  was  cutting 
the  garments.  This  room,  like  the  others  just  passed  through, 
was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  productive  industry  and  economy. 
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Tlieeeate  localed  m  Ihe  second  story,  iii  the  line  of  building 
exiefidiiig  from  north  to  souths  being  the  west  side  of  ihe  hol- 
low ^uare  of  the  Institution.  These  rooms  are  well  fitted  ti|> 
Irith  hlaek'boards,  atftl  Boston  desk^  and  chairs^  each  designed 
for  one  boy.  in  charge  of  these  Bchool-rootns  we  found  two 
boys,  whose  diiiy  it  was  to  keep  them  in  perfect  order*  The 
iu peril] tendent  found,  in  his  careful  observation,  defects  and 
dustf  to  which  he  called  their  attention,  in  ht^  usual  kind  waff 
which  were  defects  so  slight  that  a  less  careful  observer  would 
not  hare  noticed  them  at  alL  The  principal  fault  in  these 
schooUroomB  isj  that  they  are  not  seSicieutly  lofty  ;  it  would  be 
better  if  they  were  twice  as  high. 

We  iter  I  visited  the  kitchen,  where  we  found  twenty-eight 
boysi  generally  the  large^st  and  strongest  boys  in  the  hou^e  ;  and 
if  any  boys  are  obstinate  or  ill  behaved,  ihcy  are  sent  to  the 
kitchen  and  wa^h-room.  Some  of  these  boys  are  fully  grown^ 
and  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  they  are  all  under  the 
super  VIST  on  and  control  of  one  slight  female.  She  has  been  at 
the  head  of  this  department  for  more  than  two  years.  She  has 
never  had  a  hand  raised  against  her,  except  in  a  single  instance, 
by  any  one  of  the  boys  under  her  care*  When  we  entered  the 
room,  this  long  line  of  stout  boys,  so  recently  found  among 
jtivenile  delinquents  in  large  cities,  and  who  had  recently  been 
arr<^sted  by  the  police  and  committed  by  the  courts  to  the  Stale 
Reform  School,  were  now  most  indnstriously  employed,  with* 
out  any  apparent  disposition  to  rebel,  and  no  present  human 
power,  concerned  in  the  iiiimediate  government  of  the  apart- 
ment, but  that  of  one  slight  woman.  She  appeared  to  have  no 
fear,  and  no  considerable  difficulty,  in  the  control  and  govern- 
ment of  the  department.  The  only  thing  which  might  be  con- 
sidered an  exception  to  this  general  remark,  was  a  tall  boy, 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  standing  in  the  corner  of  th© 
room,  with  his  face  to  tite  wall.  The  sufierintendent  called 
him  to  us  and  asked  him  what  it  wrs  for.  He  said  **  he  did 
not  know,''  Thesujjerintendent  told  him  to  go  back  and  *^stay 
till  he  did  know,*'  thus  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  matron. 

We  next  entered  the  large  dormitory,  and,  from  the  south 
windows,  looked  out  n[>on  the  beautiful  garden  in  front  of  the 
Inslitniion,  where  we  saw  about  tliirty-six  large  boys  at  work 
upon  the  land,  without  any  inclosure  or  wall  to  prevent  escape, 
under  careful  snpervisiouj  as  quietly  and  industriously  as  any 
other  boys  at  work  in  a  garden.  In  the  large  dormitory  the 
superintendent  called  my  attention  to  two  steam  pij^s,  passing 
round  the  room,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  placed  in  the 
corner  near  the  floor,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled,  in  the 
coldest  weather  of  the  winter,  to  let  on  the  steam  from  the 
kitchen  beneath,  and  very  speedily  warm  this  large  dormitory 
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to  sixty-five  degrees  of  rareriheil.  He  now  expressed  an  opin- 
ion, tiiat  a  boiler  of  fifty-horse  power,  instead  of  the  boiler 
of  twelve-horse  power,  now  used,  would  warm  the  whole  In- 
stitution. 

We  next  proceeded,  through  the  school-rooms  of  the  new- 
build  itig,  which  are  very  fine,  and  where  the  defect  of  the 
school-rooms  already  mentioned  is  thoroughly  remedied,  to  the 
hospital.  Here  we  found  but  one  boy,  who  was  sick  with  con- 
sumption. Kxcept  in  this  single  case,  there  was  very  little 
sickness.  The  kind  and  attentive  physician  was  on  the  spot. 
He  had  come  up,  with  his  chaise,  and  olfered  to  give  this  boy 
a  ride.  He  was  sf>cedily  carried  down  by  two  of  the  male 
attendants,  in  a  large  elbow  chair,  and  placed  in  the  chaise, 
with  the  needful  assistance,  and  was  driven  over  the  grounds  of 
the  Institution. 

From  the  hospital  we  returned  to  the  reception  room,  where 
I  saw  the  chaplain,  who  officiates  on  the  Sabbath,  in  two  public 
religions  services,  in  the  chapel  and  in  the  Sabbath  school.  He 
also  has  daily  religious  services,  morning  and  evening  in  the 
school-rooms.  The  great  peculiarity  in  this  Sabbath  school,  in 
regard  to  its  instructions,  is  the  amount  of  Scripture  committed 
to  memory.  The  chaplain  has  been  in  this  service  about  four 
years,  and  has  had  a  vacation  only  of  a  few  weeks.  Here  we 
took  leave  of  the  Slate  Reform  School,  with  stronger  convic- 
tions than  ever  of  its  value  and  importance,  and  the  great  good 
that  is  flowing  to  the  whole  country  from  Farm  Schools,  State 
Reform  Schools,  and  Houses  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents. #***## 
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obituaril   notice 


REV.    LOUIS    D  WIGHT 


TuESE  HcportSf  ^0^  the  jeort  18.53  and  IB51,  the  lufit  traced  by  the  diligent  I 
acGurmte  pen  of  their  amkor,  were  both  of  them  in  manuscript,  and  only  in  n  st&ie 
of  very  imperfi^t  pruparation,  when  the  Society  was  called  to  lufftT  an  irreparablt* 
lofli  in  the  death  ot  their  Secretary*  To  the  long  li«t  ofiUu^triou*  dead,  the  friendsi 
and  helpers  of  our  caune  tor  ao  many  ycara^  whose  nnnies  hU  hand  had  elLronicled 
on  one  of  thi»e  page*,  his  own  b  now  to  be  added.  Havitjg  wrought  with  much  a 
goodly  felloTTship  on  enrthi  he  has  gone  to  be  with  them  in  their  reward  ;  and  his 
memory  pa5i?,e»  with  their*  into  the  keepiiig  not  alone  of  personal  friends  and  kia- 
dred,  bui  of  many  a  bwly  clicle  bleared  by  hm  pbilatithiopk  «flott%  and  an  appre- 
clative  Cbrbtian  public. 

We  do  not  sjienk  hastilyi  nor  in  customary  formulas  of  panegyric,  when 
express  oui  conviction  that  ^Ir.  D wight  must  be  regarded  a^  one  of  the  nobleilp 
pureat,  and  moat  devoted  of  modem  philanthropists.  The  sphere  of  hi;*  toila  may 
seem  to  have  fallen  indeed  within  the  nhadows  of  ohftcurity.  The  scenes  of  hia 
activities  and  aucceases  have  for  the  moftt  jmn  been  hidden  behind  granite  walla  and 
witldn  dungeon  gluom>  Those  for  whom  he  expended  so  lavbhly  hb  Kympathiea 
and  energies  have  been  unknown,  or,  U  otherwise,  notorioua  only  as  ujjforiunat49 
or  criminal.  And  y«t  this  work  haa  taken  a  deep  and  aure  hold  of  some  of  the 
most  aaeted  int* rests  of  society  and  of  humanity*  and  its  memonala,  we  are  per- 
auaded«  will  come  to  attrat^-t  more  and  more  of  public  regard  and  public  gratitude. 
It  was  a  singular  and  happy  providence  that  the  Secretary  should  have  beea 
moved  in  thb  Ifeport  to  give  to  the  world  ihli  tlaborate  and  interesting  review  of 
the  Prison  Discipline  enter|jnse  for  the  pa*t  thuty  jeara*  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  event  bo  aoon  following,  there  might  iiknost  aeem  to  have  been  «  premo- 
nition in  the  impulse  to  which  he  yielded,  of  v^i  ititig  out  what  is  really  so  titting  s 
biography  of  himself ;  hb  last  work  thua  felieltou^ly  rounding  &nd  completing  all 
that  bad  gone  before. 

The  facts  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Dwigbt  can  only  be  briefly  sketched.  Uev.  I^ouia  , 
DwiQUT  was  a  native  of  Siockbridge  in  tki*  islate.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Collegia  ' 
in  the  yeaj  IS  13.  His  purpo^^e  in  pursuing  a  course  of  liberal  5tudy  had  been  lo 
enter  and  labir  in  the  Christian  ministry  as  paator  of  aome  Chrifltian  church.  Bttt 
a  oircumt»t4ince  which  occurred  near  the  close  of  hi»  collegiate  course  oppoaed  itself 
to  the  com^ummation  of  hia  plans.  He  allowed  blm^lf,  in  the  exp^imentt  of  th« 
chemical  laboratory,  to  inhale  the  **  e,Thilarating  gas,**  and  setioualy  injured  hit 
respiratory  orj^ans^  Feeling  that  from  the  eflecu  of  tills  mcident  upon  his  healthi 
it  would  be  hAitardotia  to  attempt  the  duties  of  a  pastorate,  he  aece|>ted.  soon  after 
the  complerii>n  of  his  theological  atudica,  an  agency  for  the  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety,  and  subsequently  the  seme  commission  for  the  American  Education  Society, 
His  aervicea  in  both  these  fields  of  labor  were  highly  valued. 
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PRIlfTID    BT 
DIVOT 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


TirE  statements  in  the  text,  for  which  no  other  au- 
thority is  cited,  are  founded^  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia^  or  the  printed 
reports  of  the  officers  of  that  institution ;  as  to  the 
prison  at  Charleatown,  on  the  like  reports^  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  prison,  on  communications  from  the  warden 
and  the  chaplain^  and  on  personal  observation ;  m  to 
prisons  in  Great  Britain^  on  official  reports  and  parlia- 
mentary documents,  especially  on  the  testimony  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  last  spring 
by  officers  of  those  prisons. 

It  would  he  presumptuous  to  fissert  that  there  are 
no  mistakes  in  this  pamphlet.  But  it  is  enough  for  my 
pmpose,  if  there  are  none,  which  affect  materially  its 
arguments  or  its  conclusions. 


F.    U.    GRAV. 


Boston,  NoTembet  10,  1847. 
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PRISON  DISCIPLINE  IN  AMERICA. 


The  extensive  and  systematic  inqniries  and  experi- 
ments, which  have  been  made  in  this  country  during 
sixty  years  past,  in  relation  to  Prison  Discipline,  have 
given  to  our  accnmnlated  knowledge  oa  this  subject 
almost  the  character  of  a  science*  Many  general  con- 
clusions in  it  are  established^  and  many  questions^  once 
the  occasions  of  idolent  controversy,  are  now  determin- 
ed in  a  manner  which  commands  universal  assent 
That  stinted  food,  constant  confinement,  total  privation 
of  social  intercourse,  should  form  no  part  of  any  system  ; 
that  all  systems  should  provide  for  entire  separation  at 
nighty  and  for  vigorous  exercise  and  useful  labor,  in- 
stead of  the  fatiguing  and  unprofitable  toU  of  the  tread- 
mill by  day ;  and  that  no  more  nor  greater  punish- 
ments, shouV'  oe  inflicted  than  are  requisite  for  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  and  for  the  preservation  of 
order;  these  and  other  propositions  once  doubted  or 
even  strenuously  denied,  are  now  admitted  by  all. 


in 
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One  of  the  most  importaiit  questions,  which  remains 
to  be  decided,  and  one  which  has  recently  excited  great 
zeal  and  interest  here  and  in  Europe,  is  this :  Whether 
the  daily  labor  of  prisoners  should  be  carried  on  ixM 
workshops  containing  several  in  company  under  conr 
stant  supervision ;  or  by  each  alone  in  entire  solitude ; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  consider  this  question,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  certain 
prisons  in  the  United  States, 

This  diversity  forms  the  chief  distinction  betweei 
the  two  systems  of  prison  discipline  geneniUy  known^ 
here  as  those  of  Auburn  and  of  Pennsylvania,  as  they 
are  now  administered  in  tliis  country-  It  is  not 
designed,  however,  to  discuss  the  general  merits  of 
these  systems  ;  nor  indeed  would  it  be  easy  to  give  ^M 
definition  of  them,  siaee  each  of  these  terms  is  used  in. 
different  times  and  places  to  convey  very  different 
meanings.  The  Pennsylvania  system  for  some  yeai*s 
before  1829  prescribed  the  constant  confinement  c^lf 
each  convict  to  a  solitary  cell  by  day  and  by  nighty 
without  permission  to  labor.  For  several  years  after- 
wards, it  pennitted  labor,  but  prohibited  all  intercourse 
between  the  convicts  and  any  other  persons,  excepting 
their  religious  teachers  and  other  official  visitors,  and 
denied  them  all  knowledge  of  anything  transpiringB 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  prison,  even  of  the  situation  or 
their  families  and  friends.  At  present,  visits  may  be 
received  from  well-diposed  persons,  admitted  by  pe^ 
mission  of  the  inspectoi's,  and  are  indeed  represented 
be  an  essential  paii  of  the  system.     The  Auburn  syi 


tem  alsOj  as  administeTed  not  only  in  Auburn  itself, 
but  iu  other  places,  has  sometimes  alloived|if  it  did  not 
prescribe^  the  frequent  application  of  blows  by  inferior 
officers^  and  other  severe  punishments,  which  in  Massar 
chusetts  were  disapproyed  from  the  beginning  and 
never  tolerated  in  practice*  Even  when  the  discipline 
established  in  any  particular  prison  is  known,  in  all  its 
details^  there  is  still  great  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to 
what  portions  of  it  are  to  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
system,  what  only  accidental,  and  what  mere  abuses ; 
so  that  the  same  name,  be  it  Auburn  or  Pennsylvania, 
may  convey  entirely  diflercnt  ideas  to  dtflerent  persons, 
and  be  often  used  in  one  seu^o^  and  understood  in  an* 
other;  and  thus  remarks  made  with  reference  to  a 
system,  as  it  existed  at  one  time  and  place,  and  per- 
fectly tme  when  thus  understood,  have  in  fact  been 
misrepresented  as  intended  to  apply  to  it  at  others,  and 
grave  charges  of  dishonesty  and  fiilsehood  most  unjustly 
founded  on  such  misrepresentation.  It  is  obvious,  that 
these  and  similar  disputes  about  words,  while  they 
lead  to  much  bitter  crimination  and  recrimination,  can 
have  no  tendency  in  any  manner  to  elucidate  the  truth. 
In  such  discussions,  there  is  neither  propriety  nor 
justice  in  impeaching  the  motives  of  those  who  differ 
from  us.  They  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  corrupt 
motives  for  preferring  one  system  to  another;  and  if 
pride  of  opinion,  or  any  like  cause  leads  them  to  mis* 
represent  facts  and  arguments,  they  are  probably  un- 
conscious of  it;  and  thGir  errors  should  be  met  by 
evidence  nhd  by  reasoning,  not  by  vituperation.     Coaise 


and  vulgar  epithets  add  no  weight  to  argument;  buf 

are  always  strong  indications  of  a  weak  cause  or  a 
weak  advocate^  often  of  both.     It  is  to  be  hoped^  that 
there  are  few  among  us,  who  would  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  some  transatlantic  writers  recently  cited  here,  i||fl 
casting  such  fuul  aspersions,  few,  who  would  be  so  reck- 
less as  to  repeat  them  publicly  without  reprehension^  and 
think  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  gi'ound,  that  they^ 
merely  state^  but  do  not  adopt  them ;  forgetting,  tha4| 
as  such  an  excuse  would  be  no  jusUflcation  in  a  court 
of  law  for  repeating  words  of  slander,  so  it  is  no  apol- 
ogy for  disseminating  any  imputation  on  the  veracity 
or  integrity  of  others  in  a  court  of  conscience  or  of  ho 
nor.     But  enough  of  this.     There  is  little  danger  that 
such  aspersions  will  have  any  material  mfluence  on  tbM 
public  mind,  or  that  they  will  injure  any  hut  those 
who  invent  and  those  who  circulate  them.  h 

There  is  danger,  however,  that  those  not  acquaintecff 
with  the  subject  may  be  misled  by  the  speculations 
of  distinguished  foreigners,  who,  wanting  a  sufficiently 
long  experience  in  their  own  country  and  not  suffix 
ciently  acquainted  with  our  experience,  maintain  cer- 
tain statements  and  oonclusious  to  be  absolutely  and 
universally  truCj  which  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned^ are  known  to  be  erroneous  ;  and  whatever  may 
once  have  been  thought  of  them^  are  now  entirely  ob^ 
sole  to  among  aU  intelligent  men  conversant  with  the 
practical  operation  of  the  diflerent  systems  of  prisoi 
discipline  among  ns. 

No  such  man  would  now  assert  or  echo  the  asser 


fi 


tioHj  that  in  all  the  prisons  in  America  where  sociiU 
labor  is  established,  every  violation  of  rule  h  punished 
on  the  spot  by  blows  inflicted  by  the  inferior  officer, 
who  witnesses  it ;  or  would  argue  or  echo  the  argu- 
ment^ that  such  punishment  must  of  necessity  be  en- 
forced j  in  eveiy  prison  adopting  this  mode  of  labor ; 
when  he  must  know,  that  of  the  two  Penitentiaries  on 
this  system  existing  in  Mafisachusetts^  one  has  never 
admitted  any  such  punishment  at  all ;  and  in  the  other 
neither  this  nor  any  other  punishment  can  be  inflicted 
for  any  oifenco  whatever,  by  an  inferior  officer,  or  by 
any  other  authority  than  the  head  ol*  the  prison  liim- 
self,  who,  after  deliberate  hearing  and  consideration  of 
the  complaint  and  the  defence,  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
workj  may  cause  stripes  to  be  inflicted  in  his  own 
presence,  not  exceeding  ten^  to  which  number  he  is  re- 
stricted by  the  express  regulations  of  the  prison ;  and 
who  inflicts  even  this  punishment  very  rarely* 

No  such  man  would  assei%  that  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  case  of  hallucination  or  insanity 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  before 
the  year  1838,  and  that  though  many  such  cases  after- 
wards occurred,  a  few  days  generaUy  sufliced  to  effect 
a  cure  in  them  ;  when  he  must  know,  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  same  Penitentiary,  that  the  first  asser- 
tion is  entirely  erroneous,  though  exact  statements  of 
the  numbers  of  insane  were  not  regularly  made  for  the 
years  previous  to  1837  ;  and  that  the  second  assertion, 
if  once  too  hastily  countenanced,  has  since  been  so 
completely  disproved,  that  we  find  in  the  Report  of 
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the  Physician  of  that  Penitentiary,  for  1846^  the  f 
lowing  passage : 

'  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  thai  many  of  the  cases  of 
sanity  that  occurred  within  the  year,  were  of  a  partial  nature  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  tendency  of  all  seems  to  ba  to  pass 
into  dementia.  Than  this^  no  other  result  could  well  be  anlici- 
pated^  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  aflbrd  the  patient  the  benefit  of 
judicious  moral  treatment  within  the  walls  of  any  prison  ;  and  the 
unaided  effects  of  medical  remedies  would  be  often  more  injurious 
than  useful*  It  is  true  that  the  noisy  and  turbulent  may  be  fre- 
quently reduced  to  submission  by  so  called  modes  of  treatment 
that  have  certainly  more  the  character  of  punishments  than  of 
remedial  measures ;  but  under  the  deceitful  calm  thus  product 
the  delusions  still  exists  and  the  quiet  and  automatic  order  that  is 
considered  as  evidence  of  restoration  to  health,  is  in  reality  the 
result  of  an  almost  complete  obliteration  of  the  mind.  Insanity  I 
believe  to  be  quite  a  curable  disease  when  taken  in  its  early  stages, 
and  when  the  physician  can  command  all  the  necessary  requisites 
for  its  treatment^  but  if  the  patients  are  perpetually  subjected  to 
the  discipline  of  a  penal  institution,  and  they  be  re^/f  insane  and 
not  malinger^s^  I  do  not  hesiiate  lo  state  niy  belief,  that  the  per 
centage  of  recoveries  and  non-recoveries  will  bo  found  to  be  jji 
an  Inverse  ratio  to  what  they  are  said  to  be  in  well-regulated 
asylums*.  ^M 

"This  opinion  naturally  suggests  the  questioni  ought  not  tflP 
prisoners  who  become  insane^  to  be  immediately  transferred  to  a 
Lunatic  Asylum,  where  their  restoratiou  to  sanity  may  be  looked 
upon  as  comparatively  certain,  instead  of  subjeciiiig  them  to  treat- 
ment that  must  almost  in  every  instance  render  them  helpless  for 
life  ?  I  think  this  question  must  almost  invariably  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  far  surely  if  the  crime  be  considered  only  de- 
serving of  a  temporary  incarceration,  it  would  not  be  just  to  visit 
the  offender  with  a  punishment  worse  than  death/*  EighUem^ 
Report  y  57, 
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Thesa  lemarks  are  not  intended  to  convey  any  cen- 
sure on  the  able  aud  learned  men,  who  made  those 
statements*  Those  which  were  erroneous  at  the  time 
when  uttered,  were  so,  no  donbt^  from  inadvertence  or 
misinrormation ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  tlmt  even 
those  inhabitants  of  Europe  who  are  best  infonned  on 
this  snbjectj  should  not  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  our  prisons,  when  we  ourselves, 
with  all  our  habits  of  looking  to  Europe  for  infonnar 
tioUj  know  so  little  about  theii*s.  As  to  such  of  these 
statements  and  conclusions  as  are  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect only  by  our  own  suhsequent  experience,  for  these 
they  are  in  nowise  responsible^  relying  as  they  did  on 
the  best  evidence  in  their  power  at  the  time- 
But  the  wonder  is,  and  it  is  no  slight  one,  that  the 
results  of  brief  experiments  made  long  ago  by  our- 
selves, transmitted  hence  to  Europe,  and  there  received 
on  our  authority,  Bhould,  after  many  years^  he  brought 
hack  here  and  held  up  by  some  among  ourselves  as 
conclusive  and  binding  on  us,  in  opposition  to  our  own 
more  deliberate  judgment  upon  more  mature  experi- 
ence ;  as  if  the  first  hasty  deductions  fi'oin  our  own 
short  and  imperfect  observation  were  clothed  with  some 
mysterious  and  inviolable  sanction  by  passing  through 
foreign  lips,  and  the  echo  of  our  own  voices  were  the 
response  of  an  oracle.  It  is  no  such  echo  that  w©  are 
told  to  worship. 

Taking  no  shame  to  ourselves,  therefore,  for  deriving 
knowledge  from  experience,  and  holding  ourselves  en- 
tirely unfettered  by  our  own  eariy  and  hasty  observa- 
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tions,  and  just  as  freo  to  alter  our  present  opmions 
hereafter,  upon  sufficient  evidence,  as  we  now  are  to 
change^  on  good  groundSj  those  heretofore  expressed  ; 
it  is  proposed  to  mquire  what  plan  of  prison  discipline 
appears^  from  the  evidence  now  before  us,  to  be  best 
adapted  to  our  present  wants  and  condition.  The  idea 
of  holding  ourselves  perfectly  indiflerent,  neither  ex- 
pressing nor  forming  any  opinion  whatever,  until  a 
long  and  mature  experience  shall  enable  us  to  form  one 
likely  to  be  definitive,  however  plausible  it  may  seem 
in  theory^  is  preposterous  in  practice ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible^ while  we  postpone  forming  any  Dpinion,  to 
postpone  action  also ;  for  in  this  case  to  do  nothing  is 
to  act  What  is  to  be  done  whUe  this  long  experience 
is  accumulating?  We  must  in  the  meantime  have 
some  sort  of  prisons  and  some  sort  of  discipline.  In 
establishing  and  administering  these,  surely  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  take  no  heed  to  the  knowledge  we  pos- 
sesSj  because  we  do  not  possess  more ;  or  to  be  so  daz- 
zled by  the  speculations  of  others,  as  to  disregard  our 
own  experience,  ^ 

Endeavoriug^  then,  to  avoid  those  expressions  wMiff 
have  been  so  frequently  used  in  different  senses  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  apply  them  without  danger  of  being 
misimderstood,  such  as  Auhim^  Penmffhmm^  Eeparate^ 
congregate,  &c*j  let  us  consider  what  are  the  prominent 
features  of  the  system  now  adopted  in  theory  and  en* 
forced  in  practice  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

It  provides  for  the  entire  separation  of  the  prisoners 
by  night ;  for  ti'aining  them  up  to  active  and  diligent 
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labor  m  some  useM  occupation  during  the  day,  in 
company  with  otheii3,  but  under  such  constant  supervi- 
sion^ as  may  best  tend  to  prevent  any  dangerous  or 
comipting  intercourse,  thus  giving  them  at  the  same 
time  and  during  all  tlieir  time  of  labor^  the  benefits  of 
healthy  exercise^  industrious  habits  and  social  exist- 
ence ;  for  their  religious  and  moml  improvement^  for 
their  instruction  in  classes  and  for  then*  pliysical  health 
and  comfort,  and  it  permits  no  more  nor  greater  pun- 
ishments; than  are  absolutely  requisite  for  these  objects 
and  for  the  preservation  of  good  order ;  and  these  can 
be  inflicted  only  by  authority  of  the  head  of  the  prison, 
after  due  hearing  and  deliberatiou. 

The  advocates  of  labor  in  solitude  will  readily  concur 
in  the  propriety  of  all  these  provisions^  excepting  those 
which  require  labor  in  company  and  instruction  in 
dasses*  And  since  all  the  objections  urged  against 
social  instruction  exist  also  against  social  labor,  so  that 
if  labor  in  classes  be  allowed^  no  one  will  contend  that 
instruction  in  classes  should  not  be  allowed  also ;  the 
whole  discussion  may  pmctically  be  confined  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
having  the  labor  of  the  convicts  carried  on  in  society 
or  in  solitude.  The  other  provisions  above  stated^  and 
many  more,  such  as  the  precise  nature  of  the  punish- 
ments, the  allowance  of  overstint^  &c.j  whether  deemed 
essential  or  not  so^  have  no  bearing  on  this  discussion, 
inasmuch  as,  whatever  decision  may  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  any  of  them,  is  equally  compatible  with  either 
mode  of  labor. 
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The  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  this  dis* 
cussion  by  those  reaEy  in  search  of  truth  alone,  is  that 
which  chiefly  retards  improvement  in  the  physical  and 
other  mixed  sciences ;  an  obstinate  attachment  to  hasty 
generalizations,  the  assumption  upon  insuflScient  evi- 
dence^  and  sometimes  on  mere  speculation  without  evi- 
dence,  of  general  propositions,  axioms  or  principles, 
and  a  peilinacious  adherence  to  them  in  spite  of  subse- 
quent experience.  ^ 

In  this  pertinacity  lies  all  the  eyil.  To  reduce  wha™ 
we  know  on  any  subject  to  general  expressions,  is 
highly  useful^  tending  to  methodise  the  knowledge  we 
already  possess^  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  remem- 
bered and  applied,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guide  on^ 
inquiries  and  experiments  for  the  acquisition  of  mora 
knowledge.  But  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind^ 
that  though  in  the  abstract  or  pure  sciences,  thei^e  are 
fundamental  principles  independent  of  experience  and 
necessarily  tiue,  yet  in  the  mixed  sciences,  in  which 
all  speculation  must  be  founded  on  experience,  and 
corrected  by  it^  all  our  generalizations,  call  them  prin- 
ciples or  what  you  wiU,  can  be  nothing  more  than  th« 
deductions  of  fallible  reason  from  imperfect  knowledj 
and  are  therefore  merely  provisional.  The  condusioi 
of  abstract  science  are  deduced  from  axioms,  which  th^ 
human  mind  cannot  conceive  to  be  erroneous,  and  of 
course  are  more  certain  than  deductions  from  experi* 
ence,  since  this  rests  after  all  on  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  which  we  know  to  be  capable  of  deceiving  u^| 
And  as  all  our  deductions  in  the  mixed  sciences  have 
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no  other  foundation  than  experience^  they  cannot  be 
more  certain  than  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  and 
may  of  course  be  countervailed  by  the  Uke  evidence. 
This  consideration  is  peculiarly  important  with  reference 
to  sciences,  which^  like  that  of  prison  discipline,  are  yet 
in  their  infancy.  For  where  our  knowledge  is  very 
extensive,  so  that  our  deductions  are  supported  by 
long,  varied  and  uniform  experience,  we  act  on  them 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  the  certainty 
of  mathematical  demonstration  ;  though  this  they  can 
never  acquire,  nor  can  they  for  a  moment  be  main- 
tained in  opposition  to  a  single  well-established 
fact 

The  mischievous  consequences  which  have  resulted, 
in  this  country,  from  an  unyielding  adherence  to  hasty 
opinions  on  this  subject  are  so  remarkable,  and  tend  so 
fully  to  illustrate  the  origin,  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  this  new  science  among  us,  as  weU  as  to  guide 
our  future  investigations  j  that  it  may  be  instructive 
to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opinion  and 
of  improvement  here  in  relation  to  it 

The  first  persevering  and  efficient  efforts  in  America 
to  reform  the  whole  system  of  prison  discipline  were 
made  by  **  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  relieving  the 
miseries  of  public  prisons,"  established  in  1787-  The 
statements  made  of  the  condition  of  the  prison  in  Phil* 
adelphia  at  that  time  are  such,  that  if  they  were  not 
supported  by  high,  uniform  and  uncontradicted  author- 
ity, it  would  be  impossible  for  us  at  this  day  to  believe 
them.     It  is  represented   as  a  scene  of  promiscuous 
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and  unrestricted  intercourse^  and  universal  riot  and  de- 
bauchery. There  was  no  labor,  no  sepamtion  of  those 
acctisedj  but  yet  untried,  nor  even  of  those  confined  foi 
debt  only,  fi-om  convicts  sentenced  for  the  foulest 
crimes ;  no  separation  of  color,  age  or  seXjby  day  or  by 
night ;  the  prisoners  lying  promiscuously  on  the  floor, 
most  of  them  without  anything  like  bed  or  bedding 
As  soon  as  the  sexes  were  placed  in  different  wings, 
which  w^as  the  first  reform  made  in  the  prison j  of  thirty 
or  forty  women  then  confined  thercj  all  but  four  or  five 
immediately  left  it ;  it  ha\ing  been  a  common  practice. 
it  is  saidj  for  women  to  cause  themselves  to  be  arrested 
for  fictitious  debts^  that  they  might  share  in  the  orgies 
of  the  place.  Intoxicating  liquoi's  abounded,  and  in- 
deed were  freely  sold  at  a  bar  kept  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  prison.  Intercourse  between  the  convicts 
and  persons  without  was  hardly  restincted,  Prisonerc 
tried  and  acquittedj  were  still  detained  till  they  shoulc 
pay  jail  fees  to  the  keeper ;  and  the  custom  of  ffetnmt 
was  established  and  unquestioned  ;  that  is,  the  custoH 
of  stripping  eveiy  new  comer  of  his  outer  clothings  t< 
be  sold  for  liquor^  unless  redeemed  by  the  pajnnent  o 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  same  object,  I 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  there  was  no  attempt  ti 
give  any  kind  of  instruction,  and  no  religious  serviei 
whatsoever.  Such  are  the  naked  facts.  The  followiii| 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  prison,  while  thesi 
and  similar  enormities  prevailed  there,  is  contained  ii 
the  '*  Notices  of  the  efforts  to  improve  the  Prison  ai 
Philadelphia^  by  Roberts  Vaus," 
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*^  On  the  day  of  the  adaption  of  this  eatiatitution,  the  society 
elected  its  officers  ai>d  committees,  who  proceeded  to  an  immediate 
futHIinent  of  their  important  and  benevolent  duties, 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  first  minutes  of  the  acting 
committee,  which  contained,  doubtless,  a  mass  of  intelligence  which 
would  now  be  deeply  interesting,  cannot  be  found.  Recourse  baa 
therefore  been  had  to  a  few  of  the  venerable  persons,  who,  afier  a 
lapse  of  almost  forty  yeara,  survive  to  relate  some  of  the  occur- 
rences connected  with  their  early  labors  in  this  field  of  beneficence 
and  patriotism.  Their  representations  of  the  condition  of  the  jail, 
and  of  those  confined  in  it  .when  their  visits  commenced,  are  truly 
appalling.  A  brief  sketch  of  these  will  serve  to  prove  at  once  the 
immense  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  moral  courage 
which  must  have  been  exerted  to  overcome  them.  The  prison,  m 
already  stated,  was  at  the  comer  of  High  and  Third  streets,  then 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  ttie  popntation  of  the  city.  It  \s  said  to 
have  been  an  injudiciously-contrived  building,  with  subterraneous 
dungeon  for  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death.  What  a  spectacle 
must  this  abode  of  guilt  and  wTeichedness  have  presented,  when 
10  one  common  herd  were  kept,  by  day  and  by  night,  prisoners  of 
all  ages,  colore,  and  sexes  !  No  separation  was  made  of  the  most 
flagrant  offender  and  convict,  from  the  prisoner  who  might  perhaps 
be  falsely  suspected  of  some  trifling  misdemeanor  ;  —  none,  of  the 
old  and  hardened  culprit,  from  the  youthful  and  trembJing  novice 
in  crime  ;  —  none,  of  the  fraudulent  swindler,  from  the  unfortunate 
and  possibly  the  most  estimable  debtor ;  and  when  intermingled 
with  all  these,  in  one  corrupt  and  corrupting  assemblage,  were  to 
be  found  the  disgusting  object  of  popular  contempt,  besmeared 
with  iilth  from  the  pillorj-  —  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  lash,  stream* 
ing  with  blood  from  the  whipping-post  —  the  half  naked  vagmnt — 
the  Jc^thsome  drunkard  —  the  sick*  suffering  with  various  bodily 
pains — and  too  ofVen,  the  unaneled  malefactor,  whoae  precious 
hours  of  probation  had  been  numbered  by  his  earthly  Judge, 

*^  Some  of  these  deplorable  objects,  not  entirely  screened  from 
the  public  eye  by  i  11  *constr acted  walls,  exposed  themselves  daily  at 
the  windows,  through  which  ihey  pushed  out  into  the  street  bags 
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and  baskets,  suspended  upon  poles,  to  receive  the  alma  of  the  pas- 
senger whose  sympathy  might  be  excited  by  tbetf  wails  of  real  om 
affected  anguish ;  or  if  disappointed,  they  seldom  failed  to  vent  a 
torrent  of  abuse  on  those  who  were  unmoved  by  iheir  recitals,  or 
who  disapproved  of  their  import  unity*  To  increase  the  horror  and 
disgust  of  the  scene y  the  ear  was  continually  assailed  by  the  clank 
of  fetters,  or  with  expressions  the  most  obscene  and  profane,  loudly 
and  fiercely  uttered,  as  by  the  lips  of  demons. 

"  The  keeper  derived  his  appointment  from  the  sheriff  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia ;  and  had  been  for  many  years 
retained  in  ofBce,  on  account  of  his  supposed  competency  for  a. 
charge  so  disagreeable,  as  to  excite  neither  desire  nor  competition 
on  the  part  of  persons  better  qualiiied  to  occupy  the  station.  In- 
deed the  circumstances,  under  which  the  incumbent  had  been  long 
connected  with  criminals,  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  a  mojre 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  depredations  committed  in  the  city,  than 
comported  witli  that  unblemished  reputation  which  ought  to  belong 
to  such  an  officer.  Whether  justly  suspected  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  viewed  the  first  interference  of  the  members  of  the  society 
as  altogether  improper  and  unnecessary,  and  contrived  to  interpose 
every  possible  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  their  plans ;  a  deport- 
ment which  W'ent  far  to  confirm  the  unfavorable  opinions  enter- 
tained of  his  character.  An  anecdote,  related  by  one  of  the  acting 
committee,  exhibits  at  once  the  disposition  of  the  jailer,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  arL«?  to  which  he  resorted  for  deterring  the  mem- 
bers of  Uiat  body  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  gentle* 
man  alluded  to  wsj  a  clergyman,  (the  late  William  Rogers,  D,  D.) 
who,  believing  that  benefit  would  result  to  the  prisoners  from  an 
occasional  sermon,  called  on  the  keeper  to  inform  him  of  his  in- 
tention to  preach  '  on  ^e  following  Sunday.'  This  proved  moat 
unwelcome  Intelligence  to  the  keeper,  who  instantly  declared  that 
such  a  measure  was  not  only  fraught  with  perd  to  the  person  who 
might  deliver  the  address,  hul  would  involve  also  the  risk  of  the 
escape  of  all  the  criminals,  and  the  consequent  pillage  or  murder 
of  the  citiifiens.  To  this  the  clergyman  answered,  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  such  a  result,  and  for  himself  he  did  not  apprehend  even 
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the  slightest  injury.  Leavings  however,  the  keeper  tjtt«rly  uncon* 
vinced,  he  waited  upon  the  sheriff,  who>  on  being  told  what  had 
passed)  issued  a  written  order  to  the  jailer,  to  prepare  for  the  in* 
tended  religious  service.  At  the  appointed  time  ihe  clergyman 
repaired  to  the  prison,  and  was  there  received  with  a  reserve  bor- 
dering on  incivLlity.  The  keeper  reluctantly  admitted  him  through 
the  iron  gate,  to  a  platform  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
yard,  where  a  loaded  cannon  was  placed,  and  a  man  beside  it  with 
a  lighted  match.  The  motley  concourse  of  prisoners  was  arranged 
in  a  solid  Golamn,  extending  to  the  greatest  distance  which  the  wall 
would  allow,  and  in  front  of  the  instrument  prepared  for  their  de- 
struction in  the  event  of  the  least  commotion.  This  formidable 
apparatus  failed  to  intimidate  or  obstruct  the  preacher,  who  dis- 
coursed to  tlie  unhappy  multitude  for  almost  an  hour,  not  only  un* 
molested,  but  as  he  had  reason  to  thtnk,  with  advantage  to  hia 
hearers,  most  of  whom  gave  him  their  respectful  attention,  and  all 
behaved  with  much  greater  decency  than  he  expected.  This  ser- 
mon, it  is  asserted,  was  the  first  ever  delivered  to  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  in  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  it  preceded  every  attempt 
of  the  kind  in  any  other  city.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  duty  in  this 
case  was  performed  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances.  Not 
long  afterwards,  when  Bishop  White,  the  President  of  the  Society^ 
was  about  to  officiate  in  the  same  prison,  the  keeper,  with  similar 
designs,  very  significantly  advised  him  to  leave  hb  watch  on  lite 
outside  of  the  gateway,  lesi  it  should  he  purloined  j  but  the  intima* 
tion  was  disregarded,  and  the  service  administered  without  molest* 
ation/'     Page  12-17. 

The  Philadelphia  Society,  condemning  all  these 
ahuses,  and  earnestly  recominendiDg  their  correctioii^ 
laid  it  down,  in  the  outset^  Uiat  the  great  engines  of 
connection  were  mUiitde  and  ktbor.  Such  was  the  efieot 
of  their  appeals  to  the  Legislature!  and  their  influence 
on  public  opinion^  that  an  act  was  passed  on  5th  April, 
1790,  at  their  suggestion. 
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"  This  act  repealed  all  the  former  laws  upon  the  subject,  and 
completed  the  essay  of  the  penitentiary  system  i  afler  providing  the 
punishment  of  hard  labor  for  certain  ofleneea,  it  directed »  id  the 
8th  section,  that  the  commissioaeis  of  Philadelphia  county  should 
cause  a  suitable  number  of  celU  to  be  constructed,  six  feet  wide» 
eight  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  high,  'for  the  purpose  of  coDfiniog 
therein  the  more  hardened  and  atrocious  offenders,  who  may  have 
been  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  years.  Separation  be- 
tween convicts,  vagrants,  and  persons  charged  with  misdemeanors, 
was  directed  to  be  enforced  *■  as  much  as  the  convenience  of  the 
building  would  admit^  The  convicts  were  to  be  clothed  in  habits 
of  coarse  materials,  uniform  in  color  and  make ;  the  males  were  to 
have  their  heads  and  beards  shaved  close »  at  least  once  ia  each 
week ;  they  were  lo  be  sustained  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  held  to 
labor  of  the  hardest  and  most  servile  kind,  during  which  they  were 
to  be  *  kept  scpamte  and  apart  from  each  other ^  if  the  nature  of 
their  several  employments  will  admit  tliercof;^  and  'where  the 
nature  of  the  employment  requires  two  or  more  to  work  together, 
the  keeper  of  the  jail  or  one  of  his  deputies  shall,  if  possible, 
be  cotistautly  present.*  A  subsequent  section  enacted,  that  if  pro- 
per employment  could  be  found,  the  prisoners  might  also  be  per* 
Diitted  to  work  in  the  yard;  provided  it  were  done  in  the  presence^ 
or  within  view  of  the  keeper  or  his  deputies*  The  numbers  of 
hours  of  work  was  also  prescribed,  viz*  t  eight  in  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  nine  in  February  and  October,  and  i&n  in 
every  other  month. 

**  An  act,  passed  on  the  22d  of  April,  1794,  (3  Smith's  Laws, 
186,)  provided,  (sect.  11,)  that  persons  convicted  of  crimes,  which 
by  former  laws  were  punishable  with  death,  {except  murder  in  the 
first  degree)  should  be  kept  in  the  solitary  cells,  on  low  diet,  for 
such  portion  of  the  term  of  imprisonment,  (not  more  than  one  half, 
nor  less  than  one  twelfth  part  thereof,)  as  the  court  in  their  sen- 
tence should  direct  and  appoint.  The  act  of  the  18th  April,  1795, 
(3  Smith's  Laws,  246,)  enacted  that  the  inspectors  of  the  prison 
should  have  full  power  to  class  the  different  prisoners,  in  such 
manner  as  they  should  judge  would  best  promote  ilie  object  of  their 
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confinement.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  !790,  which  directed 
that  the  clothing  of  the  convict  should  be  of  the  coarsest  maierials, 
and  their  tabor  of  the  hardest  and  most  severe  kind,  were  repealed! ; 
as  was  also  a  clause  of  the  same  act,  which  allowed  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  articles 
manufactured  by  the  convicts. 

*'  These  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  acts  relating  to  peni- 
tentiary punishments.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  examinaiion,  that  they 
contemplated  a  system  of  classification,  at  least,  as  between  Uie 
tried  and  untried,  of  severe  and  unremitting  labor  during  the  hours 
at  which  labor  is  practicable  by  daylight  5  and  of  separalion  of  the 
offendemi  during  the  period  of  labor,  where  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment permitted  of  it.  No  provision  was  made,  however,  for 
any  general  system  of  solitary  confinement,  nor  even  for  the  soli- 
tary confinement  of  any  class  of  criminals,  during  the  whole  period 
of  Imprisonment.  All  that  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  waa 
solitary  confinement,  for  a  greater  or  less  term,  according  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  and  the  subsequent  return  of  the  offender 
to  the  society  and  intercourHC  of  other  convicts.  Certainly,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  separate  dormitories,  or  separation  during 
meals.  The  size  of  the  cells,  which  the  act  of  1790  required  to 
be  constructed  J  seems  to  negative  the  idea  of  I  heir  being  intended 
for  the  separate  confinement  of  individuals.  The  cella  in  the  Au- 
burn prison  are  only  ieven  feet  long,  seven  feet  high,  and  three  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  and  are  sufiicienily  capacious  for  the  intended 
purpose.  The  area  of  the  cells  at  Philadelphia,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  act,  was  to  be  more  than  twice  this  sixe,  or  m 
48  to  21.  It  is  evident  that  the  limits  of  the  prison  would  not 
have  admitted  of  the  construction  of  cells  of  this  size  for  more 
than  a  small  number  of  prisoners.  And  it  soon  became  evident, 
that  the  cells  constructed  by  the  commissloneis  were  not  suffi* 
ciently  numerous  even  for  '  the  more  hardened  and  atrocious 
offenders.'  Consequently,  the  intercourse  between  the  coavicts, 
both  by  day  and  night,  become  constant  and  corrupting*'''  Report 
of  the  CommisMwners  of  Penmyhaniu^  December  24,  1827. 
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Under  the  act  of  1790^  before  the  end  of  that  yeiTj 
twenty-four  solitary  cells  ivere  built  fcr  the  safe  keep- 
ing and  proper  correction  of  the  obstinate ;  moral  and 
religious  instruction  was  provided  for,  by  introducing 
bibles  and  other  religious  books,  by  haTing  divine  ser- 
vice performed  once  a  week  by  the  clergj^  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  by  allowing  otlier  edifjdng  persons  access 
to  the  prisoners  at  all  times;  a  regular  course  of 
labor  was  kept  up ;  the  sexes  separated ;  spirituous 

'liquors  prohibited  ;  improper  connections  from  without 
excluded  ;  and  the  refractory  confined  to  solitude,  low 
diet^  and  hard  labor ;  jail  fees  and  garnish  being    at 

I  the  same  time  al  olished. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  to  the  Governor  of 
the  state^  dated  Dec,  7,  1791^  when  the  system  had 
been  in  operation  about  one  year^  is  this  passage  : 

•^^  Fmm  the  experiments  already  made,  we  have  reason  to  cqh* 
gratulale  our  feUow-citixeiia  on  the  happy  reformation  of  the  petial 
system*  The  prison  is  no  longer  a  scene  of  dehauchery,  idleness 
ftnd  profanity  ;  aii  epitome  of  human  wretchedness  ;  a  seminary  of 
crimes  clestructive  to  society ;  but  a  school  of  reformation,  and  a 
place  of  public  labor,'* 

An  account  of  Ibis  system  was  published  in  1793, 
when  it  had  been  sotnewhat  more  than  two  yeai^  in 
operatioUj  drawn  up  by  Caleb  Lownes^  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  prisoUj  from  which  we  learn,  that  in  case 
of  improper  behavior,  which  had  very  seldom  happened, 
the  prisonera  were  removed  to  the  solitary  cells,  and 
abridged  in  their  dietj  any  material  variation  from  the 
rules  of  the  prison  being  thus  punished.     There   Imd 
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been  only  one  instance  of  refusal  to  work,  which  was 
in  Uiis  way  soon  remedied  ;  and  but  one  other  case  of 
a  wilful  violation  of  the  rules  among  the  male  prison- 
ers had  occurred  J  which  was  that  of  two  men  lighting, 
who  were  both  punished  in  the  same  manner. 

The  men  convicts  were  lodged  on  the  secoad  floor  of 
the  East  wing,  a  floor  containing  five  rooms,  each  of 
nearly  twenty  feet  by  eighteen,  one  of  them  occupied 
by  the  shoemakers  for  a  shop,  one  for  the  tailors  and 
barber^  and  the  other  three  for  lodging  rooms.  From 
this  and  other  authorities,  it  is  clear,  that  those  engaged 
in  the  same  occupation  labored  together  during  the 
day,  and  that  many  slept  in  the  same  room  together  at 
night  It  is  stated,  that  with  an  average  of  rather 
more  than  one  hundi^ed  convicts,  the  penitentiary  was 
conducted  for  several  years  with  encouraging  success. 
At  one  time,  however,  it  is  remarked  that  the  number 
was  only  thirty-seven ;  of  whom  ten  were  women. 
This  was  on  the  third  day  of  December,  1 792,  and  the 
smallness  of  this  number  may  be  explained  by  the 
consideration,  that  as  nearly  two  hundred  were  pai^ 
doned  in  the  two  first  years,  many  of  them  may  have 
been  released  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  result  of  these  improvements  for  those  two 
years  is  set  forth  in  the  same  account  After  stating 
that  of  the  large  number  thus  pardoned  only  four  had 
been  returned  ;  it  proceeds  as  follows  ; 

"  Afl  several  of  those  thus  disclmrged  were  old  ofTenders^  there 
wns  some  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  not  long  behave  as  honeat 
ctiizans.    But,  if  they  have  returned  to  their  old  courses,  they  have 
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chosen  to  nin  the  risk  of  being  hanged  in  other  statee,  rmther  than 
encounter  the  ctriainiy  of  being  confined  in  the  penitentiary  cells 
of  this.  We  tnay  the  re  fore  conclude,  that  the  plan  adopted  has 
had  a  good  efTect  on  ihese  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  M^eH  known,  that  many 
of  them  were  here lo fore  frequently  at  the  bar  of  public  justice,  and 
had  often  received  tlie  punishment  of  their  Crimea  under  the  foi^ 
mer  taws* 

"  Our  streeti  now  meet  with  no  interruption  from  those  charac« 
tera  that  formerly  rendered  it  dangerous  to  walk  out  in  an  evenmg. 
Our  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  so  constantly  infested  mith 
robbers,  are  seldom  disturbed  by  those  dangerous  characters.  The 
few  instances  that  have  occurred  of  the  Latter,  last  fall,  were  soon 
stopped.  The  perpetraiors  pruved  to  be  strangers,  quartered  near 
the  city,  on  their  way  to  the  westward, 

"  Our  houses,  stores,  and  vessels,  so  perpetually  disturbed  and 
robbed)  no  longer  experience  those  alarming  evils.  We  lie  down 
in  peace,  we  sleep  in  aecnrity. 

"  There  have  been  but  two  instances  of  burglaries  in  this  city 
and  county  for  near  two  years.  Pickpockets,  formerly  such  pe^ta 
to  society,  are  now  unknown.  Not  one  instance  has  occurred  of  a 
person  being  convicted  of  this  olTence  for  two  years  past.  The 
number  of  persons  convicted  at  the  several  courts  have  constantly 
decreased  ;  thirty  and  upwards,  al  a  session,  have  frequently  been 
added  to  the  crimmal  list :  at  this  time,  when  both  city  and  county 
courts  are  but  a  few  days  distant,  there  are  but  Jii>efor  trial  t 
Such  have  been  our  measures^  such  is  the  state  of  things,  and  such 
the  effect  If  any  one  can  assign  other  causes  for  them,  than  are 
here  adduced,  they  must  have  other  opportunities,  other  means  of 
information  than  I  am  acquainted  with,"  Luwn€8  on  Penal  Law9 
of  Pennsylvania* 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  those^  who  had  wit* 
nessed  the  prenous  coiiditioii  of  the  prison,  should 
apeak  of  it^  at  that  timOj  with  unniingled  and  mibound- 
ed  admiration.    But  it  may  well  surprise  us,  with  our 


present  experiencej  that  such  an  matantaneous  and 
complete  reformj  not  only  in  the  prison,  but  in  the 
whole  condition  of  society^  as  some  of  these  statements 
woijld  indicate^  ehoiild  be  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  this  new  system  of  prison  discipline, 
from  the  very  fii^st  moment  of  its  adoption.  Perhaps 
other  caujses  might  now  be  discerned  cooperating  with 
itj  but  it  is  not  mateiiiiJ  to  the  present  purpose  to  discuss 
them.  The  facts  of  course  are  not  doubted,  and  it  is 
enough  that  no  other  cause  for  them  appears  then  to 
have  been  thought  of^  and  that  they  were  ascribed  to 
this  fdone* 

As  these  statements  were  more  and  more  widely  cir- 
culatedj  it  was  natural  that  this  new  penitentiary  sys^ 
tem,  as  actually  established  in  Philadelphia,  should  be 
haUed  throughout  America,  and  wherever  known  in 
Europe,  as  absolutely  perfect.  Tine,  it  did  not  enforce 
the  entire  solitude  originally  suggested  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Society ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  employed  many 
together  in  the  same  work^sbop  by  day,  and  lodged 
many  in  the  same  room  at  night*  But  its  triumphant 
success  seems  to  have  precluded  all  questions  on  this 
head ;  and  the  very  idea  of  separating  each  convict 
from  all  others,  either  by  day  or  by  nighty  if  not  for- 
mally  renounced,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  for  many  years,  Many  other  States^  indeed 
all  those  which,  within  twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
were  willing  to  establish  the  best  of  all  possible  sys- 
tems of  prison  discipline,  built  penitentiaries,  some  at 
great  cost,  which  were  exacUy  adapted  to  this  system 
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as  it  existed  practically  in  Philadelphia,  and  which 
allowed  a  like  degree  of  intercoui-Be  by  day  and  hy 
night 

Prisons  were  established  upon  this  plan^  at  New 
Torkj  in  1796  ;  Richmond,  Va.  in  1800;  Charlestown, 
Mass.  in  1804 ;  Windsor,  Vt  in  1808 ;  Baltimore,  Md. 
in  1811;  Concord,  N,  II.  in  1812;  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1816*  SimUar  prisons  were  also  established  in  New 
Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky, 

Meantime  this  system,  on  further  trial  in  Philadel- 
phia,  was  seen  by  those  who  watched  its  operation 
closely,  to  produce  results  very  diflTerent  from  those  first 
ascribed  to   it.     The  earliest  indication   we  can  now 
trace  of  tliis  change  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
convictions.     It  has  been  seen  that  their  diminution 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  was  relied  on  as 
conclusive  proof  of  llie  success  of  the  system.     Their 
number  had  gradually  diminished  fiom  131,  in  1789, 
to  45,  in  1793,     But  it  gradually  rose  again  to  145,  in 
1796,  thus  somewhat  exceeding  the  number  before  the 
reform;,  but  so  little,  as  not  to  authorize  the  conclusion, 
that  the  result  of  this  new  system  itself^  at  that  time 
was  either  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the  number. 
From  this  time  till  1807,  it  increased  at  least  as  fast  as 
the  population ;  and  thenceforward  in  a  manner  quite 
alarming. 

In  a  statistical  view  published  in  1817  by  the  PhU* 
adelpbia  Society,  the  Penitentiary  is  spoken  of  as  an 
institution  which  *' already  begins  to  assume,  especially 
as  respects  untried  prisoners,  the  character  of  an  Eu?p 
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ropean  prison,  and  a  seminary  for  every  vice,  in  wMch 
the  unfoitunate  being  who  commits  a  first  offence,  and 
knows  none  of  the  aits  of  methodized  villanyj  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  contamination  which  leads  to  ex- 
treme depravity,  and  with  which^  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  room  to  form  separate  accommodations,  he  must 
he  associated  in  his  confinement"  p*  23*  This  change 
is  ascribed  to  the  increased  number  of  prisoners,  and  it 
is  remarked^  that  in  the  beginning,  ■*  the  rooms  in  the 
prison  and  the  prison  yard  afforded  convenient  and 
ample  room  for  the  sepai'utlon  and  employment  of  the 
convicts  "  It  was  probably  by  some  such  general  and 
vague  remark  as  tliisj  that  the  Commissioners  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  their  informautsj  were  subsequently  mis- 
led to  make  the  statement  contained  in  their  report  in 
1817,  that  ^^  during  a  few  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  this  institution  was 
provided  with  sulTieient  room  and  the  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  separation  of  the  convicts  from  each 
other.  By  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers,  all  intercourse 
and  communication,  was  prevented  by  day,  and  at  night 
the  prisoners  were  lodged  in  solitary  cells"  p*  87* 

The  incorrectness  of  this  statement  is  certain  from 
contemporaiy  and  oflBcial  document  Sj  as  well  as  from 
the  publications  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  itself  A 
similar  error  is  made  in  the  same  report  with  regard  to 
the  penitentiary  at  New  York,  of  which  it  is  saidj  that 
it  ^  was  as  successful  in  its  operation,  as  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania formerly  was,  while  under  like  favorable  cir* 
cumstances,  when  the  prisoners  were  properly  assorted 


while  at  work  and  at  meala,  and  the  inflnenea  of  soli* 
tary  cODfijieiiieDt  at  night  was  added  to  that  of  a  faith- 
ful inspection  on  the  part  of  the  keepers  during  the 
AsLj"  The  rooms  in  the  New  York  penitentiary  were 
12  feet  hy  18^  and  originally  designed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  eight  persons  in  each,  which  number  was 
soon  exceeded.  At  the  present  day^  all  men  in  ttiis 
country,  however  they  may  differ  on  other  points^  con- 
ciir  in  the  opinion^  that  allowing  convicts  to  remain 
together  in  the  same  room  at  night  without  restriction 
or  control^  must  be  fatal  to  any  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline.  No  doubt  the  eidl  resulting  from  this  practice 
was  rendered  more  extensive  and  more  obvious  by  the 
increased  numher  of  the  prisoners ;  but  under  any  cir- 
cumstancesj  it  would  now  be  deemed  altogether  intol^ 
erable. 

Yet  from  1793  to  1801,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  convicts  in  Pennsylvania,  w© 
find  no  objection  to  this  practice^  and  indeed  no  men- 
tion of  it  or  of  its  consequences  by  the  officers  of  the 
prison  or  from  any  other  quarter,  not  even  from  the 
PhQadelphia  Society,  But  in  1801^  in  1803  and  sub* 
flequentlyj  this  excellent  and  vigilant  society  presented 
memorials  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  reminding  it^ 
that  they  had  originally  recommended  solitude  as  well 
E3  labor,  and  requesting  that  provision  should  be  made, 
if  not  for  entire  solitude,  at  least  for  separating  the 
convicts  int«  Bmaller  classes*  These  however  pro- 
ducing no  result,  the  evil  became  at  length  so  exten* 
nive  and  alarming,  that  in  1817  they  publifihed  to  the 


world  ttie  statistic^  view  above  cited  This  appeal  at 
once  roused  the  public  mind  and  gave  a  new  turn  to 
the  cun'ent  of  opinion  in  America.  The  discussions 
to  which  it  gave  lise,  led  in  a  few  years  to  the  univer- 
sal admissioUj  that  the  system  practically  in  operation 
in  Philadelphia  ever  since  1790^  and  which  had  been 
adopted  and  pui'sued  by  so  many  other  States^  had  been 
too  hastily  deemed  perfect,  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
years'  experience,  and  too  implicitly  adhered  tOj  in 
spite  of  so  (nany  more  years  experience  of  its  evils ; 
and  that  the  prisons  founded  on  it  were  in  fact  not 
schools  of  reform  ns  had  been  fondly  fancied,  but  semi- 
naries of  utter  depravity  and  corruption. 

Thus  completely  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
of  success  from  the  system  first  established  in  Phila- 
delphia,  and  afterwards  in  so  many  other  places,  cer- 
tain zealous  advocates  of  a  reform  in  prison  discipline, 
by  a  revulsion  not  unnatural,  resorted  to  the  opposite 
extreme^  and  since  labor  without  solitude  had  foiled, 
proposed  the  plan  of  solitude  without  labor.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  arguments  in  fevor  of  this  new 
scheme  were  professedly  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  nature  of  things  and  other 
such  ''branches  of  learning'^  as  are  usually  resorted  to 
only  for  want  of  better  reasons^  and  less  frequently  used 
to  aid  us  in  forming  opinions  than  in  defending  opin- 
ions already  adopted  In  themselves  and  independent 
of  experience,  they  are  little  worth,  since  who  shall 
determine  in  what  the  nature  of  things  and  the  princi- 
ples of  tlie  human  mind  consist  ? 


It  was  alleged,  in  substance,  that  the  principles^  Tl] 
which  the  avoidance  of  crime  is  founded  and  repc 
ance  brought  about,  are  these  : 

*'  L  A  tiresome  state  of  mind  from  idle  secltisioo  ;  2.  Self^cond 
nation  arising  from  deep,  loDg-continued  and  poignant  reflect] 
upon  a  guilty  life.  All  our  endeavor?,  iberefore,  ought  to  be  din 
ed  to  the  production  of  that  state  of  mind,  which  will  cause  a  c 
irict  to  conceotrate  hk  thoughts  upon  his  forlorn  condiiionf  to 
Btract  him^ff  from  the  world,  and  to  think  of  nothing  except 
miifer ing  and  the  privations  he  endures,  die  tbsuU  of  his  cnii 
Such  a  stale  of  mind  b  totaUy  incompatible  with  the  least  mech 
ical  operation,  but  is  only  to  be  brotigbt  about,  if  ever,  by  Gi 
plcte  mental  and  bodily  insuialiooJ^  Mcasi  an  FenUtnlim-g 
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This  frame  of  mind  cannot  take  place  ^*  so  long  a 
convict  is  occupied  bj  manual  labor,  or  the  slight 
occupation  either  in  society  with  fellow-convicts,  or 
a  solitary  cellJ'     IS  the  promotion  of  this  is  the  mi 
objectj  if  it  is  good,  that  some  time  should  be  de¥o1 
to  it,  the  more  time  there  is  devoted  to  it  the  bett 
It  should  engross  the  whole  time*     Let  religious 
struction  and  repentance  be  the  only  occupations 
the  coniictj  from  which  his  attention  shall  never 
distracted  by  worldly  intercourse  or  worldly  toil    Th 
his  refoinaation   ^iU  be  more  speedCy  accomplishe 
and  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  may  be  shorteii< 
with  benefit  both  to  himself  and  to  the  public. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  adopted  by  many  in 
gent  and  benevolent  men^  influenced  by  no  other  m 
tive  than  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  interests 
humanity.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  correc 
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ness  of  the  conclusion  itself,  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  the  premises.  The  argument  ou  which  it  rests 
is  false  logic,  for  the  premises  are  particular,  while 
the  conclusion  is  universal  If  unrestricted  intercourse 
or  unremitted  toil  be  a  mischief,  it  is  plain  that  they 
should  be  restrained  and  limited  ;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
that  they  should  be  abolished.  If  some  time  for  medi- 
tation is  goodj  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  is  better  to 
meditate  aU  the  time.  Some  time  for  sleep,  for  exer- 
cise, for  society^  is  good ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  either.  It  is  better  to 
restmin  appetite,  than  to  indulge  it  without  limit  Is 
it,  therefore,  best  of  ull  to  annihilate  it  ?  Surely  not 
It  is  a  question  of  more  or  less,  and  the  ja^t  limit  m 
any  case  can  only  be  determined  by  experience ;  all 
reasoning  on  it  a  priori  being  futile.  Yet  such  reason- 
in  g,  and  false  reasoning  too,  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence in  establishing  and  maintaining  for  a  time  a  sys- 
tem, which  however  humanely  intended,  caused,  in  fact^ 
much  disease  of  body  and  of  mind,  terminating  not  in- 
frequently in  death  or  insanity. 

In  1818  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  peniten- 
tiary at  Pittsburg,  "  on  the  principle  of  solitary  con- 
finement of  the  convicts  as  the  same  now  is  or  hereaf- 
ter may  be  establislied  by  law ; "  and  directing  that  it 
shouhl  ^-^  be  constructed  on  the  plan  exhibited  to  the 
legislature  by  the  inspectors  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,"  This  prison  was  not  completed  so  as 
to  receive  convicts  till  July  1, 1826,    It  was  designed 
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tres  of  temptation  and  of  crime*  Some  distinguished 
citizens  of  New  York  inmted  Philadelphia  in  1794,  to 
examine  the  penitentiaiy  there  and  become  acquainted^ 
m  all  its  details,  with  the  practical  operation  of  a  sys- 
tem which  was  declared  to  have  produced  such  instan- 
taneous and  wonderful  results  ;  and  on  their  representr 
ation  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  a  new  penitentiaiy 
was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1796^  on 
the  same  system^  providing  for  regular  labor  hy  dayi 
but  not  for  entire  separation  either  by  day  or  hy  night 
A  report  to  the  Senate  of  New  York^  in  1822,  con- 
tains the  following  statements : 

**  For  a  few  years  after  the  first  establishment  of  our  slat©  prison^ 
the  institution  seems  to  hare  reuliztd  all  the  most  sanguine  hopei  of 
its  humane  projectors*  The  name  of  it  inspired  some  dread  among 
criminalB^  and  ila  government  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
and  attention  u^hich  often  gives  Jlatlerlng  success  to  new  imtitutionSy 
but  which  can  hardly  he  expected  to  lagt  always.  Accordingly  in 
the  report  of  1803,  we  find  that  the  labor  of  the  convicts  came 
within  a  small  amount  of  the  expense  of  their  sustenance^  and  the 
inspectors  express  an  opinion,  ^  that  no  penal  system  in  any  state 
was  less  expensive^  and  m^efulhj  answered  the  intended  purpose  ;* 
but  this  report  contains  the  first  ominous  intimaiiou  tJiAt  ^  there  mil 
soon  be  a  want  of  room,'*  • 

"  For  eighteen  successive  years  since  that  time,  the  stafe  prison 
reports  exhibil  a  distrtssing  struggle  against  embarrassments  and 
difficulty  of  every  kind.  They  state  the  overwhelming  number  of 
convicts ;  their  profligate  and  abandoned  character ;  the  imposai<> 
bility  of  making  their  labor  maintain  Ihem  ;  pecuniary  embanmae* 

•  Meaisingi  of  course,  not  a  want  of  rooaa  for  toliury  f  oafiaement,  for  of 
this  there  w^  ao  thought,  but  for  containing  the  convicts  without  crowd- 
ing tbem. 
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men  I  in  the  affairs  of  the  prison ;  enormous  demands  uf 
public  treasury  J  without  the  intermission  of  a  year  ;  new  and  fru: 
less  endeavors  to  make  labor  productive ;  the  fearful  progress 
the  prisoners  in  corrupting  one  aDother  ;  nn^^  finally,  Eras  andj 

gerous  insurrections/' 
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In  181 7 J  comraissioaers  appointed  by  a  special 
to  examine  the  state  prison^  describe  the  prisoners  i 
mutnally  corrupting  and  being  corrupted  by  each  otfae 
and  BE  leaving  the  prison  more  confirmed  in  the: 
vicious  propensities  than  when  they  entered  it-  I 
1820,  another  board  of  special  commissioners  admit 
that  from  some  cause  or  other,  ^pmiikidmrtf  pimiskmem 
IuW€  miinly  failed  of  prodiieing  ilm  r emits  ongiimiiff  ani 
cipaiedfrmn  lAmn/^  and  that  crimes  have  multiplied  t 
an  alarming  degree.  The  report  of  the  committee  < 
1822  contains  also  the  following  passages:  ^m 

"  Neither  have  any  ej:cr(ions  hecn  omitted  to  remedy  the  defeeii 
which  from  lime  to  lime  have  been  observed,  and  to  furnish  motive 
to  the  prisoners  for  reformation.  E^pemive  estahlUhmmts  haz 
dffcn  formed  for  ihtir  employment  at  labor,  by  which  they  woul 
acquire  the  means  of  an  honest  livolihood.  Schools  are  establi&Kei 
in  ihe  prison ;  a  vc^ry  worthy  and  pious  clergyman  is  employed  fo 
their  religious  instruction,  and  rewards  are  reserved  for  the  mo6 
deserving,  derived  from  part  of  the  avails  of  their  labor.  Clasmfi 
cations  have  hm  hUroductd  according  to  ilieir  sujiposed  mora 
characters  ;  and  finally,  laws  have  been  passed  to  exclude  from  th< 
prisons  all  %vho  are  convicted  of  small  ofTences,  Still  the  numb^i 
of  convicts  now  is  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  ihey  ar« 
described  in  the  official  report  as  '  desperadoes,''  and  '  the  mom 
abandoned  and  profit  gate  of  the  human  race.^ 

**  Upon  the  whole  view  of  our  stale  prison  system  as  AiiAerf a  con- 
ducUd^  your  committee  are  compelled  to  adopt  ihe  conclosion,  ikm 
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80  far  as  reformation  is  concerned,  i$  has  wholly  failed^  and  not 

only  so,  but  ihut  it  aperaie^  with  alanriing  efficactf  to  ino*ease,  dif~ 
Jiae  and  $sUend  the  love  qf  vice^  and  a  knowledge  0/  the  arts  and 
practices  ofcriminalitr/.^^    Report  to  Senale^  44,  ^ 

"  Punishment  is  not  revenge  ;  and  rightly  considered,  it  has  less 
reference  to  the  subject  of  i/,  than  to  the  spectators.  That  punish- 
ment would  be  most  proper,  which,  with  the  least  suffering  and 
pain  inflicted  upon  the  recipient,  should  make  the  strongest  impres" 
sion  upon  thepuhltc  mind, 

*'  But  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  minds  of  either  convicts 
or  the  pubUc,  there  must  he  suffering ;  and  to  make  any  adequate 
impression,  such  stiffering  as  will  excite  feelings  of  terror :  and  the 
highest  and  best  purpose  of  punishment  is  only  then  w^ell  answered, 
when  the  punishment  inspires  the  minds  of  ohserversy  cspedaU^  of 
^ouih^  tpUh  a  salutarp  horror  of  the  consequences  of  criminality* 
But  whatever  may  be  the  mdividual  opinion  of  the  committee,  ihey 
have  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  can  be  made  effectual,  which  the 
public  sentiment  does  not  sanction*  They  have  further  considered 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  that  wasteful  course  of  eipend- 
iture,  which  for  so  many  years  has  exhausled  the  resources  of  tho 
stale  upon  prisons  and  prisoners :  arid  they  have  concluded,  that 
more  perhaps  catinot  usefully  be  done  at  p resent  1  than  to  begin  a 
reformation  which  future  legislatures  may  in  their  wisdom  perfect, 
as  lime  and  experience  shall  enable  them. 

The  most  important  aUeration  which  they  have  to  recommend, 
m  the  abandonment  of  labor  as  an  engine  of  punishment,  and  the 
Bubstitution  of  severe^  hut  short  confinement  in  celh,  with  solitude ^ 
n1enc£^  darkness,  and  stinted  food  of  coarse  quality.  With  the 
abandonment  of  labor  in  any  prison,  may  be  given  up  a  vast  and 
expensive  list  of  shops,  implements,  inventories  of  stock,  and  bad 
debts,  with  the  expenses  of  a  guard  ;  a  separate  agent  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  diminution  of  perhnps  half  effected  in  the  ex- 
penses of  rations  for  the  prisoners.  The  necessary  expense  of 
keeping  one  thotisaod  prisoners  in  one  prison,  w  ill  then  be  a  small 
amount  for  eaeA*"     Report  to  SeneUe^  48,  49. 


A  report,  drawn  «p  by  men  of  great  distinction  and 
I  influence^  and  published  by  the  Society  for  Preventing 
I  Paupmsm  in  New  Yorkj  in  1822,  sets  forth  the  senti- 
I  mente  then  generally  entortaiaed  there,  in  the  follow- 
ing language  : 

^^  Wherever  solitary  coniiiiemeQt  has  been  tried, it  has  produced 
the  mogi  powerful  consequences.  In  ihe  state  prison  of  Philadel- 
phia, offenders  of  the  most  hardened  and  obdtimte  descriptioa  — 
men  who  entered  the  cells  assigned  them^,  with  cTery  oatli  and 
imprecatLon  tMat  the  fertility  of  the  English  langua^  affords  — 
beings,  who  5co0ed  at  every  idea  of  repentajjce  and  humility » have» 
in  a  few  weeks,  been  reduced,  by  solitary  convenient  and  low 
diet,  to  a  state  of  the  deepest  penitence.  This  may  be  set  down 
as  a  general  result  of  this  kind  of  punUhment^  in  that  prison.  In 
the  New  York  penilentiary,  many  striking  instances  of  penttenca 
and  submission  h&Te  also  been  afforded.  Where  prlso tiers  were 
peculiarly  refractory  and  vicious,  they  have  been  placed  in  solitary 
cells,  and  insulated  from  ^VGty  human  creature,  Even  the  mes- 
sengers who  carried  them  their  food,  were  enjoined  not  to  utter  a 
syllable  In  the  discharge  of  their  diurnal  duties*  The  most  over^ 
whelming  consequences  were  the  result.  The  spirit  of  the  oflender 
was  subdued,  and  a  temper  of  meekness  and  evidences  of  contri- 
tion  displayed*  A  resort  lo  this  discipline  never  failed  to  acoom* 
plish  its  end. 

^^  But,  it  will  he  asked,  do  we  recommend  an  entire  suspensioii 
of  all  labor  in  our  penitentiaries  ?  We  answer  in  the  negative. 
We  are  sensible  that  such  a  proposition  would  not  meet  with  cur* 
r^noy  in  the  dl^erent  States,  nor  do  we,  at  present,  perceive  tbe 
necessity  of  its  general  adoption.  Dut  the  committee  would  re- 
commend that  solitary  confinement  he  adopted,  to  a  far  greater 
extent^  than  has  heretofore  been  thought  of  in  this  country.  They 
would  separate  this  punishment  into  two  kinds :  first,  solitary  con- 
finement, without  labor;  and  secondly,  sol ttury  confinement,  with 
labor.     Could  thete  two  methods,  in  the  treatment  of  offenders,  be 
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uniTermlly  and  exclosiTely  adopted  in  the  vanoua  penitentiaries  of 
this  cauntry,  and  all  iniercourse  ami  all  kiijds  of  commimictition 
arnong  prisoners  be  prevented ;  could  they  be  wholly  precttided 
from  even  seeing  each  other's  faces,  a  new  era  would  soon'^ppear 
in  the  history  of  our  criminal  law!i. 

^*'  It  ap pears  to  the  commltfeei  that  in  all  cases  where  the  con* 
vict  is  of  a  desperate  character,  and  where  his  crimes  arc  great 
and  manifold,  that  his  imprisonment  should  be  spent  in  complete 
solitary  confinement,  free  from  all  employment,  all  amtisemeiiti 
all  pleasant  objects  of  external  contemplation.  Let  his  diet  be 
moderate^  and  suitable  to  a  man  placed  m  a  narrow  compass  for 
the  purpose  of  reflecting  on  his  past  life^  and  on  the  injuries  which 
he  has  done  to  society.  This  would  produce  other  effects  on  ex- 
perienced ofienders,  than  imprisonmenti  with  several  hundred 
brother  villians,  where  free  intercourse,  by  day  and  by  night*  ia 
permitted  j  where  rich  soups  and  airy  apartments  are  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  where  a  school  for  guilt  is  estnhiished  — 
where  all  the  evil  passions  of  man  flourish  in  rank  and  poisonous 
luxuriance.  Six  months  solitary  confinement,  in  a  cell,  would 
leave  a  deeper  remembrance  of  horror  on  the  mind  of  the  culprit, 
and  inspire  more  dread,  and  prove  a  greater  safeguard  agarnst 
crimes,  ihan  ton  years  imprisonment  in  our  penitentiaries,  as  ihey 
now  arc  managed.  Who  but  would  shudder  at  ilie  bare  idea  of 
rettirning  again  to  the  dreary  abodes  of  M^retchedness,  sorrow  and 
despair,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  solitary  cell  ?  The  memory  of 
long  and  misemble  days,  and  of  sleepless  and  wearisome  nights 
once  spent  there,  would  come  over  the  mind  like  the  dark  cloud 
of  desolation,  and  terrify  and  arrest  the  guilty  in  the  career  of  out- 
rage. Employment  tends  to  destroy  the  eflects  here  pointed  out, 
Tl  diverts  the  mind,  calls  forth  a  constant  exertion  of  the  physical 
faculties,  and  renders  men  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  To 
felons,  whose  minds  should  be  broken  on  the  rack  and  the  wheel, 
instctd  of  their  bodies,  and  who  can  only  have  their  obstinate  and 
guilty  principles  crushed  and  destroyed  by  severe  treatment ;  no 
kind  of  labor  should  be  given,  while  it  is  intended  that  solitude, 
complete  and  entire  solitude,  should  be  left  to  do  its  effectual  work. 
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Tlkeir  first  lefief 
whidi 

Ii  would  &bo  be 
I  cf  ft  lover  gmde^  who  mig^ 
t  ml  bftid  bbor  in  ibe  firtt  ia- 
L  It  k  believed,  bj  Hie  oottniQee,  ibftt  Kbe  pyfiisbmeot 
I  be  finod  fterere,  ^Inlxij  mad  cfledne*  A  lod^  period  of 
jr  eoniaenieD^  witboot  mmy  Ubor,  would  faave  sn  iin£a«^ofmbie 
eftet  cm  the  fatnro  abtti^  oftbe  conYict  to  be  udeful  in  Im  peculiar 
Hie  mecliftaietl  capicttj  might  be  impftired  by  long  m* 
eimem*'    JS^iorf ,  54, 55. 

These  passages  euffieiently  indicate  the  opiniona 
thea  prevalent  in  New  York,  and  which  had  already 
iodaced  the  le^Iattire  of  that  State  to  pass  an  act 
aQthorii^ing  the  mspectors  of  the  Aubom  Priscm,  begun 
in  1816j  and  partly  built  on  the  old  plan,  *•  to  alter 
or  change  the  interior  plan  originally  adopted  so  far 
BM  to  render  the  same  more  suitable  for  confining  eaidlli 
priM^ner  in  a  separate  celL"  It  was  not,  however,  tha 
purpose  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  establish  the 
ByKtem  of  solitary  con0neiuent  without  labor  defini- 
tively and  universally,  but  merely  to  apply  it  to  some 
of  the  more  obdar&te  ofTenderB,  and  even  this  by  way 
of  experiment 

An  account  of  the  Auburn  Prison  by  the  Keeper 


published  in  1826j  gives  a  statement  of  tWs  experiment 
and  of  its  results, 

"  The  legislature  passed  an  act^  April  2d,  IB21,  directing  the 
inspectors  to  select  a  class  of  convicts  to  be  composed  of  the  oldest 
and  most  heinous  offenders,  and  to  con^ne  them  constantly  in 
solitary  cells.  At  this  period,  the  legislature  and  public  al  large 
had  become  so  dissatisfied  and  discouraged  with  the  existing  mode 
and  effects  of  penitentiary  punishments^  that  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, that  unless  a  severer  system  was  adoplednr  the  old  san* 
guinary  criminal  code  must  be  restored.  In  dread  of  such  a  result^ 
the  legislature  ordered  the  experiment  of  exclusive  soUcude,  witli« 
out  labor^  and  il  is  uow  believed,  that  in  avoiding  one  extreme,  an- 
other was  fallen  into. 

^^  In  pursuance  of  this  law,  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1821, 
there  were  selected  eighty  convicts  and  put  into  solitary  cells. 

"  These  convicts  were  kept  remote  from  tlie  rest,  and  where 
visitera  were  not  allowed  to  go,  but  where  an  officer  remained^ 
day  and  night,  as  well  to  guard  against  the  possibitily  of  mischief 
or  accident,  as  to  enforce  a  perfect  silence  in  the  cells, 

*'  They  were  not  allowed  to  speak,  except  to  the  chaplain  and 
to  inform  the  officer  they  were  sick,  on  which  the  physician  waa 
sent  to  examine  them,  and  if  necessary,  they  were  removed  to  the 
hospital :  other  convicts  brought  their  food  to  their  cell  doors,  un* 
der  tJie  eye  of  an  officer,  and  carried  away  what  was  necessary* 
Great  care  was  taken  by  whitewashing  and  cleansing,  to  keep 
their  cells  and  cJotlnng  pure  and  wholesome  ;  and  they  were  pre- 
vented from  lying  down  in  the  day  time. 

"  For  a  considerable  time,  we  had  the  most  entire  confidence  in 
the  success  of  this  experiment*'*     G.  Potoen^  on  Auburn^  p,  32* 

**  A  report  was  made  to  Governor  Yates,  as  directed  by  said 
act;  and  in  the  sammer  of  1823,  he  visited  the  prison,  personally, 
examined  the  solitary  convicts,  and  aj\er  consulting  with  the  in- 
spectors and  agent,  determined  to  pardon  them  all,  gradually,  as 
their  names  should  be  sent  him  by  the  inspectors,  except  some, 
whose  sentences  would  soon  expire,  and  a  few  others  la  be  put  to 
tabor,  and  which  was  done  accordingly. 
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**  These  measures  were  adopted  for  two  reasons  :  Ftrst,  that  their 

punisbmetit  was  cliatjged  and  increased  beyond  their  sentence  : 
Seeondlj,  that  the  health  and  constitutions  of  these  surviving  eoo- 
Ticts  had  become  alarmirigly  impaired, 

"The  said  act,  of  Apri!  15,  1823,  authorised  courts,  at  thetr 
discretion,  to  sentence  convicts  for  second  offences  to  solitary  coo* 
fine  me  nt  not  exceeding  two  years.  But  there  is  not  a  convict  now 
Iti  this  prison  thus  sentenced. 

"  By  the  close  of  the  year  18*23  the  solitarj*  convicts  were,  prio^ 
cipally,  released,  and  a  majority  of  them  by  pardon  \  since  wbicb^ 
» fijicluslve  solitary  confinement  has  been  discontinued,  though  tbe^^ 
I  act  requiring  it  is  not  yet  repealed."     G,  Powers^  p>  35,  36- 

'*  A  number  of  these  convicts  became  insane^  while  in  solitude  ; 
[one,  so  desperate,  that  he  sprang  from  his  cell,  wheu  his  door   was 
opened,  and  threw  himself  from  the  fourth  gatlery,  upon  the  pave- 
ment,  which  nearly   killed   him,   and    undoubleclly  would    have 
I  destroyed    his   life,  instantly,   had    not  an  intervening  stove-pipe 
I  broken  the  force  of  his  fall.     Another  beat  and  mangled   bis  he«d 
against  the  walls  of  his  cell,  until  he  destroyed  one  of  his  eyee. 

"  Nor  was  the  effect  of  this  constant  cotifinement  more  favor* 
able  to  reformation,  than  to  bodily  health.  Of  those  who  aurvived 
its  shock  upon  their  constitutions,  twelve  have  been  reconvicted 
and  returned  to  this  prison,  whose  average  confinement,  in  »oli* 
tude,  was  about  twenty  months.  Ii  is  proper  to  observe,  tlml 
several  convicts,  of  the  solitary  class,  are  still  in  prison,  who  wefe 
released  from  solitary  confinement  and  put  to  labor. 

"  One  of  those  pardoned  committed  a  burglary,  in  this  vieiniqr, 
the  very  first  night  after  being  released  from  a  long  confine ment^ 
but  escaped  conviction  on  some  technical  ground. 

"  Some  others  are  known  to  have  so  conducted  as  to  be  a  terror 
in  their  neighborhoods,  who  have  not  been  reconvicted  of  crimes, 
and  not  one  instance  of  reformation,  among  that  class,  lias  been 
known,"     G.  Powers^  p.  36. 

'*  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  cannot  be  considered  singtdar,  that 
an  entire  change  of  opinion  was  wrought  on  the  subject  of  cxelu- 
sive  solitary  confinement,  without  labor. 
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^'  We  now  believe,  that  solitude^  combbed  with  labor,  iippUed 
to  convicts  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  this  prison,  is  much  better 
calculated  to  achieve  the  end  in  view,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
possible  middle  ground  between  the  two  extremes  of  penilentiar^f 
puDishment. 

"  The  diversion  and  exercise  arising  from  labor,  which  the  con- 
victs now  enjoy,  are  certainly  no  more  than  is  indispensable  to 
mental  and  bodily  health  :  and  their  earnings  should  have  some 
consideration  with  the  government 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  uninterrupted  solitude  tends  to  sour  the 
feelings,  destroy  the  affections,  harden  the  heart,  and  induce  men 
to  cullirate  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  drive  them  to  despair ;  although 
such  may  not  always  be  the  effect  upon  martyrs  and  patriots, 
whose  devotion  to  liberty,  or  religion,  may  sustain  their  bodies  and 
minds  in  health  and  vigor  whi!e  suffering  in  a  righteous  cause. 
Yet  solitude,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  indispensable  in  prison  dis* 
cipline*  A  degree  of  mental  anguish  and  distress  may  be  neces- 
sary to  humble  and  reform  an  otTender ;  but,  carry  it  too  far,  and 
he  will  become  either  a  savage  in  his  temper  and  feelings,  or  he 
will  sink  in  despair. 

"  With  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  convicts  m  this  prison, 
insanity  is  no  uncommon  occurrence.  There  are  several  now, 
more  or  less  insane,  who  uniformly  behaved  well  before  their  de- 
rangement, and  who  have  never  incurred  any  corporal  punish- 
ment since  their  confinement 

"  A  desire,  fmnkiy  lo  acknowledge  and  fully  explore  a  danger- 
ous error,  which  we  believe  has  been  fallen  into,  in  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  solitary  confinement  entirely  too  far,  is  the  only 
apology  for  the  tedious  length  of  this  article."  G*  FowttB^ 
pp,  37,  38. 


The  total  failure  of  this  experimeDt  in  the  summer 
of  1823j  led  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  oft^in 
called  here,  the  Auburn  system,  involving  social  labor 
under  strict  inspection^  with  the  prohibition  of  all  inter- 
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course^  during  the  day  ;  and  the  solitary  confine mei 
of  each  convict  by  night 

The  experience  of  the  other  States  which  had  adoptc 
the  Pennsylvania  system  of  1790,  of  social  labor  will 
out  separation  at  any  time,  wm  similar  to  that  of  Ne^ 
York  and  Pennsylvania^  and  the  progress  of  opinion  i 
them  substantially  the  same.  In  all  of  them  this  syi 
tern  was  so  far  superior  to  the  system,  or  rather  to  th 
utter  confusion  previously  existingj  that  it  was  everj 
where,  for  a  few  years,  the  theme  of  constant,  and  ofte 
of  exaggerated  praise,  thoogh  nowhere  followed  b; 
such  loud  plaudits^  and  such  high  hopes  as  in  PhiladeJ 
phia,  one  reason  of  which  no  doubt  was,  that  in  tJn 
smaller  prisons  of  the  less  populous  States,  the  evil 
previously  existing  had  not  been  so  great  or  obvious 
But  everywhere,  after  a  longer  experience,  it  was  con 
demned  not  only  as  ineflTectual,  but  as  demoralizing  anj 
pernicious.  ^ 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  report  made  to  tlie 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  the  city  oJ 
New  York,  in  the  year  1822 :  m 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  iDternal  and  external  struclure 
of  all  the  penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  The  description  oJ 
the  oldest  already  mentioned,  may  be  taken  as  a  data.  The  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland*  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Ohio  prisona  dka 
not  deviate  from  them  in  any  particular^  as  to  redeem  the  system 
from  the  errors  which  have  been  enumerated  and  which  we  a  hall 
illustrate.  The  rooms  are  all  too  large,  and  none  of  the  prisons 
constructed  on  a  plan  to  prevent  the  constant  intercourse  of  crim* 
inala,  or  to  divide  and  keep  them  in  distinct  and  proper  classes. 

"  Here  is  one  of  the  fundamental  errors,  that  has  defeated  th© 
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grand  object  of  ihe  peDitentmry  Bystem  in  the  United  States.  Thia 
LS  the  greatest  of  all  the  defects  that  time  and  experience  have  re- 
vealed in  the  lapse  of  thirty  years.  It  accommodates  the  iatemal 
police  of  our  prisons,  to  the  ruling  propensities  of  human  nature, 
and  gives  indulgence  to  the  leading  passions  and  inclinations  of 
man.  It  baffles  the  adoption  of  all  other  rules  and  principles  of 
discipline  and  organization,  and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  raise 
a  superstructure  without  a  foundation  as  to  make  e^orts  for  the 
perfection  of  a  cnminal  code,  while  its  Erst  requisite  is  wholly 
wanting. 

"  The  erroneous  conatructiott  of  our  penitentiaries,  has  not,  nntil 
recently,  attracted  thai  deep  attention  throughout  the  country  which 
it  deserves.  For  several  years,  everything  relating  to  the  system 
was  viewed  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  so  far  as  it  was  adopted, 
it  proved  so  much  superior  m  its  moral  consequences,  to  the  old 
sanguinary  codes  of  the  colonies,  that  the  gain  was  deemed  matter 
of  congratylatioDHi  although  the  grand  end  was  not  attained. 
Besides,  the  number  of  convicts  was  much  smaller  than  it  Is  at 
present,  the  superintendents  were  frequently  changed,  the  chain  of 
obeervation  was  broken,  and  if  the  sagacity  of  observation  detected 
defects,  they  were  not  so  presented  to  the  legislatures  of  Uie  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union,  as  to  awaken  their  apprehensions. 
Hence,  one  State  after  another,  each  having  distinct  municipal  !aws^ 
and  distinct  consdtutions  of  government,  went  on  imitating  Pcnn* 
fiylvania  and  New  York,  in  the  erection  of  prisons,  and  adopted  the 
errors  and  vices  of  the  system »  without  an  anticipation  of  dbastroua 
conseqiiences.  The  last  prison  on  the  old  plan  was  erected  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  1616.*'   p,  19. 

But  ID  only  three  other  States  was  the  plan  tried  of 
confinement  in  constant  solitude  without  labor,  and 
tiion  only  on  a  portion  of  the  prisoners,  and  by  way  of 
experiment:  Maine,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia;  and 
in  all  three  its  elTccts  on  the  bodily  and  mental  health 
of  the  prisoners  led  to  its  abandonment     It  was  main- 
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tained  longest  and  latest  in  New  Jersy,  It  ^ 
ted  by  the  Keej^er,  near  the  end  of  November,  18! 
that  the  cells  were  built  in  1820,  and  that  since  that  yi 
seventy-seven  convicts  had  been  sentenced  to  soliti 
confinement  for  from  eighteen  monthg,  to  two  years  a 
one  for  three  years  and  six  months,  but  only  one  of  thi 
discharged  had  returned.  This  last  fact  was  urged  a 
reason  for  continuing  this  system  in  Pennsylvania- 
appeared  however  afterwards,  that  the  conviets  in  s 
taiy  confinement  in  New  Jersey^  could  have  f 
commuuioation  with  those  in  the  neighboring  ce 
so  that  the  longer  continuance  of  this  system  U^ 
than  in  any  other  State  is  not  surprising.  ^ 

Such  was  the  practical  result  of  the  two  earlii 
groat  experiments  made  in  America  for  the  improi 
ment  of  prison  discipline ;  the  first  invohing  dai 
labor  without  any  solitudOj  and  the  second,  consta 
solitude  without  any  labor;  and  such  the  progi-ess 
opinion  in  relation  to  them.  Both  at  first  deenu 
perfectly  successful,  by  those  who  estiiblished^  ai 
who  administered  them,  tliey  were  both,  at  last,  he 
versally  condemned,  and  were  followed  by  two  diflfe 
ent  sj^stcmsj  tliat  of  daUy  labor  with  separation  h 
night  only,  originating  at  Auburn,  and  that  of  constai 
separation  with  labor^  established  in  Pennsylvaiiii 
whence  their  names.  The  latter  is  now  in  operation  i 
that  State,  and  in  New  Jersey ;  the  former  in  all  J| 
other  States  J  which  have  any  fixed  system  at  all.     fl 

The   single  characteristic   above-mentioned  is   sti 
maintained  in  each ;  but  in  other  respects,  many  of  thei 
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once  deemed  essential^  both  these  systems  have  been 
greatly  modified  ;  and  the  changes  have  generally  beea 
such  as  tended  to  mitigate  the  original  severity  of  the 
systems.  Thus  in  the  year  1832j  the  official  report  of 
the  Warden  of  the  Philadelphia  prison  ascribes  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  committals  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  discipline  of  the  establishment, 
and  particularly  of  thi*ee  important  features  in  it 

**  1st.  The  eatire  separation  of  the  convicts,  both  by  day  and 
tiighEi  and  the  seclusion  from  all  except  their  keepers. 

2d»  Their  being  deprived  from  all  intercourse  or  knowledge  of 
every  kind|  with  either  their  family  or  friends, 

3d*  That  ihe  friends  of  the  system  would  use  their  endeavom  to 
discourage  the  granting  of  pardons,  so  that  the  puniahment  might 
in  all  casea  be  certain  i  and  the  determination  of  the  board  of  in- 
spectors to  refrain  from  recommending  the  governor  to  pardon »  as 
has  been  tht  practice  in  the  old  prisoa.^^    Fourlh  Rep&tL 

And  in  the  report  for  the  year  1836  the  Inspectors 
cite,  as  a  correct  account  of  their  systenij  a  passage 
from  Mr,  Crawford^  of  which  the  following  sen* 
tences  show  the  strictness  of  the  seclusion  then  main- 
tained.    Having  spoken  of  Auhnm  he  adds : 

**  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  mferred  that  moral  corruption  can  result 
from  intercourse  so  limited^  yet  when  men  are  day  after  day 
thrown  into  the  society  of  each  other,  the  irksomeness  of  imprison* 
ment  becomes  impaired,  and  its  terrors  materially  diminished. 
The  Eafitem  Penitentiary  imparts  no  such  relief.  Of  the  convicts 
with  whom  I  conversed^  many  had  been  previously  confined  m  the 
New  York  and  other  prisons  where  corporal  punishments  were 
frequent ;  but  these  persons  have  declared  that  that  discipline  was 
lesa  corrective  than  the  restraints  of  contmual  sotitude*   When  pris- 
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oners  are  associated,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cut  o 
course  from  without*  The  arrival  of  new^  aad  the  dischar^ 
other  convicts^  form  constaot  channeb  of  commuDication.  In 
Eastern  Penitentiary  the  sepumtjon  from  the  world  is  certain 
complete.  So  strict  is  this  seclusion*  that  I  found,  on  conver 
with  the  prisoners,  that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
cholera,  which  had,  but  a  few  months  before,  prevailed  in  PI 
delphia.  The  exclusion  of  all  knowledge  of  their  friends  is  seTe: 
felt,  but,  although  every  allusion  to  iheir  situation  was  accorapaj 
by  a  strong  sense  of  the  punishment  to  which  they  were  subjec 
I  could  perceive  no  angry  or  vindictive  feelings ;  I  was  indeed  j 
ticularly  struck  by  the  mild  and  subdued  spirit  which  Geemec 
pervade  the  temper  of  ihe  convicts,  and  which  is  essentially  ] 
moted  by  reflection^  solitude,  and  the  absence  of  corporal 
ment."     Eighth  Report,  p*  6* 
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Yet  in  the  report  for  1845  the  Inspectors  say, 
tercourse  with  the  prisoners  is  constant  and  benefic: 
and  their  solitude  exists  only  in  the  imaginations 
those  who  prefer  to  condemn  before  they  understa 
this  system  of  penitentiary  punishment  And  th 
quote  with  approbation  this  passage  from  a  dist 
gnished  writer : 

"  The  separate  system  has  but  one  nssemial  condition  :  the  ab 
lute  separation  of  the  prisoners  from  intercourse  of  aoy  kind  w 
each  other.  On  this  may  be  ingrafted  labor,  instruction,  and  e^ 
constant  society  with  the  officers  of  the  prison,  or  with  virtue 
peraons.  In  fact,  these  have  become,  in  a  greater  or  less  degr 
component  parts  of  the  system.  In  constant  employment  the  pi 
oner  finds  peace ;  and  in  the  society  with  which  he  is  induli 
an  innocent  relaxation  and  a  healthy  influence.  This  is  the  Pai 
sytyania  system,"     Seventeenth  Report^  p.  8*  '^M 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  instruction  sin 
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the  first  establishment  of  the  system,  by  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  moral  instructor  and  school  teacher. 

Changes  no  less  important  have  been  made  in  the 
system  of  social  labor  since  it  was  first  established  at 
Auburn.  The  severity  of  its  punishments  and  the  au- 
thority of  subordinate  officers  to  inflict  them  were  both 
disapproved  from  the  beginning  in  Massachusetts;  and 
specially  guarded  against  by  express  provisions,  when 
this  system  was  introduced  at  Cbarlestown, 

But  the  condition  of  this  prison  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  speculation  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  The 
institution  is  entirely  under  their  control  They  are 
responsible  for  it>  and  are  bound  to  know  not  only  the 
nature  of  the  system^  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  administered,  in  order  that  tliey  may  connect  any 
abuse  or  maJadminiatration  j  and  change  the  system 
itself^  if  they  can  find  a  better.  On  this  subject, 
therefore,  it  may  be  practically  useful  to  enter  into 
some  detail 

The  prison  at  Charlestown  resembles  a  great  manual- 
labor  school  The  prisoners  are  not  required  to  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  their  work  and  never  to  look  up, 
as  at  Auburn^  but  simply  to  attend  to  their  task  as  in 
a  school  As  in  a  school  also^  silence  is  required ;  and 
if  this  or  any  rule  be  violated,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
master  of  the  shop  to  report  it  to  the  head  of  the 
prison,  the  warden.  The  shops  are  spacious,  light  and 
niry^  not  surpassed  and  hardly  equaUedj  excepting  In 
such  great  establishments  as  those  of  the  city  of  Lowell. 
The  prisoners  are  engaged  in  active  occupations^  with 
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the  exeeption  of  a  few^  who^  from  infirmity  or  other 
special  cause,  are  employed  in  sedentary  puiBuits* 
These  have  time  allowed  them  for  exercise  in  the  mom- 
ing^  and  again  in  the  afternoon^  each  one  of  cot 
tlone.  Very  few  indeed  of  those  sent  to  the  pi 
are  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  business  whatever^  and 
on  their  admission  the  warden  conBults  them  as  to  their 
occupationj  desiring  that  they  should  choose  an  active 
one  ;  hut  not  commanding  even  tliis.  They  can  hardly 
have  a  preference  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  cotn^ 
plying  with  his  advice^  unless  for  some  particular  rea- 
son; and  accordingly  the  few  instances  of  sedentary 
employment  in  this  prison  may  be  considered  as  e:5:oep- 
tions  from  the  general  system. 

They  eat  their  meals  in  their  cells^  receiving  them 
in  tin  pans  from  the  kitchen  window  at  the  door  of  the 
prison.  Each  prisoner  takes  a  bath  once  a  week^  ex- 
cepting in  winter  J  when  the  bathing  is  regulated  by 
the  physician.  The  mode  of  punishment  is  this.  When- 
ever the  master  of  a  shop  sees  an  offence  committed 
he  bids  the  offender  stay  out  for  punishment ;  who 
accordingly,  when  the  other  prisoners  retire  to  their 
cells,  after  prayers  in  the  evening,  remains  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  where  the  warden  hears  the  com- 
plaint and  the  defence  or  explanation  and  awards  the 
punishment  If  it  is  a  first  offence  or  a  slight  one,  the 
culprit  is  commonly  dismissed  after  an  admonition,  and 
a  promise  on  his  part  Uy  behave  better  in  future. 
The  other  punishments  are  solitary  confinement,  with 
stinted  food,  or  a  flogging  not  to  exceed  ten  lashes 
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for  any  one  offence,  inflicted  in  the  presence  of 
the  warden.  In  the  course  of  four  years  past  this 
last  punishment  has  been  received  by  forty-five  dif- 
ferent  convicts,  by  some  of  them  Boveral  times.  The 
greatest  number  of  lashes  inflicted  on  any  one  during 
that  whole  period  in  fifty ;  and  there  are  only  eight 
persons,  vrho  in  the  course  of  that  time,  have  received 
more  than  ten  lashes^  vrhile  some  have  received  only 
three,  some  two^  and  the  whole  number  of  lashes  inflict 
ed  during  the  four  years  is  two  hundred  and  forty-two. 
Some  benevolent  and  chivalrous  persons  think  the 
infliction  of  a  single  blow  ivith  a  lash  a  degradation^  to 
which  no  one  should  be  subjected^  and  which  must  crush 
the  spirit  and  break  the  heart  of  a  high-minded  and 
senaitive  man.  This,  however^  is  matter  of  opinion; 
and  every  land  and  every  class  will  have  its  own.  It 
is  said^  that  the  introduction  of  this  punishment  into 
the  French  army  would  be  fatal  to  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline ;  while  there  is  the  highest  authority  for  be- 
lieving, that  in  the  English  army^  they  could  not  be 
maintained  without  it  On  board  our  national  and  our 
merchant  ships,  it  is  the  authoriised  and  usual  mode  of 
discipline ;  and  corporal  punishment  is  peimitted  in 
our  schools.  While  this  is  the  case,  so  much  horror  at 
ita  use  in  prison  savors  somewhat  of  romance.  Prison- 
ers feel  in  general  on  this  subject  much  like  the  sailor. 
They  do  not  like  a  flogging ;  but  it  never  enters  into 
their  heads  to  suppose  it  a  stain  upon  their  honor- 
Most  of  them  regard  it  simply  as  the  infliction  of  so 
wmmh  bodily  pain.     There  are  exceptions  no  doubts  and 
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in  such  cases  it  would  not  be  applied  here  without  the 

most  imperative  necessity ;  reference  being  always  had 
to  the  chamcter  of  the  offender  as  well  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence  in  this  punishment.  It  is  not  imposed 
for  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  silence,  or  any  other  rule 
of  mere  prison  discipline^  nor  for  any  act  which  would 
not  be  an  oilbnee  out  of  the  prison.  Perhaps  the  case 
of  striking  another  coniict  is  as  common  as  any  one 
which  is  thus  punished. 

The  perfect  coolness  with  which  Englishmen,  really 
benevolent,  speak  of  dozens,  and  in  the  army  and  nary 
of   hundreds   of  lashes    for  a   single  offence^  utterly 
astounds  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reminds 
us  of  what  we  have  heard  about  the  tortures  of  the  In- 
quisition.    Even  in  the  prison  at  MUlbank^  near  London, 
founded  by  philanthropy  and  administered  with   the 
kindest  feelings,  the  greatest  and  most  frequent  pun- 
ishment of  this  kind  inflicted  on  adults  during  the  yeax 
1845,  was  thirty-six  lashes  and  the  least  tweuty-fonr; 
while  on  boys  the  greatest  was  thirty-six,  the  most  fre* 
quent  twenty-four,  and  the  very  least  eleven  on  a  boy 
of  ten  years  old^  no  less  a  number  than  sixteen  being 
given  in  any  other  case  ;  so  that  the  least  punishment 
of  this  kind  inflicted  on  a  child  at  MUlbank  was  greater 
than  the  greatest  which  the  warden  of  the  prison  here 
is  authorized  by  law  to  inflict  upon  the  worst  offender 
for  the  worst  offence.     The  number  of  punishmenta  in 
CbarlestowOj  including  the  mildest,  is  said  not  to  ex- 
ceed on  an  average  one  a  day. 

There  are  several  flower-pots  in  the  windows  of  some 
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of  the  workshops^  a  convict  being  allowed  to  keep  one 
or  more  of  these  with  permission  of  the  warden.  By 
the  same  permission  also  they  cultivate  what  they  call 
gardens,  of  which  there  are  now  more  than  a  hundred* 
These  are  boxes  made  of  refuse  boards  a  few  feet 
square,  filled  with  eartlij  in  which  they  raise  tomatos, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  onions  and  other  vegetables^  for 
their  own  use.  To  attend  to  these  they  are  allowed  by 
the  master  of  the  shop  to  quit  their  work  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  Such  of  these  vegetables  as  do  not 
need  cooking,  the  convict  takes  with  him  to  Ms  cell. 
Those  requiring  it  he  ties  up  in  a  small  linen  bag, 
which  he  marks  and  gives  to  one  of  the  cooks,  who 
puts  it,  at  the  proper  time,  having  reference  to  its  con* 
tents,  into  one  of  the  caldrons  where  the  dinner  is  cook- 
ing, and  when  it  is  ready  places  it  in  the  pan  of  the 
convict^  to  whom  it  belongs.  **  This  gives  some  trouble, 
but  it  pleases  the  men/'  was  the  remark  of  the  warden 
on  this  subject. 

In  church  on  Sunday  and  at  evening  prayers  during 
the  week  they  have  sacred  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental in  the  chapel;  the  instmments  belonging  to 
the  prisoners,  being  obtained  from  their  friends,  to 
whom  the  warden  writes  at  their  request ;  or  purchased 
from  funds,  which  they  may  have  had  on  entering  the 
prison,  and  which  are  always  deposited  in  the  warden's 
hands,  who  buys  for  them  any  instrument  or  book  they 
wish,  if  he  thinks  it  proper  for  them  to  have  it  Those, 
who  choose  to  do  so,  pass  one  hour  every  Saturday 
afternoon  in  the  chapel^  in  the  practice  of  music. 


A  society  is  established  m  the  prison  for  moral  im* ' 
provement  and  mutual  aid,  of  which  the  warden  is 
president^  with  express  aothority  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol all  its  proceedings.  Any  prisoner  may  become  a 
membefj  unless  the  president  object,  by  signing  the 
constitution,  which  contains  a  formal  promise  to  lead 
an  orderly  and  T^irtuous  life,  and  never  to  taste  any  in- 
toxicating lif|uor  after  his  discharge.  This  society 
holds  its  meetings  once  a  fortnight ;  and  at  each  meetr 
ing  some  question  is  stated  for  discussion  at  the  next 
A  committee  of  conference  is  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  great  objects  of  the  society, 
consisting  of  the  president,  the  vice-president.,  who  is 
the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  the  secretary,  who  is  its 
clerk,  and  six  convicts  chosen  by  a  majority  of  th€ 
members,  and  appit)ved  by  the  president 

About  three-fourths  of  the  prisoners  now  belong  to 
this  society.     It  is  not  designed  here  to  ascribe  too 
much  importance  to  it;   still  less  to  recommend  ita 
nniversal  adoption.     No   doubt  a  somewhat    correct 
tone  of  opinion  and  of  feeling  must  be  established  in 
a  prison,  before  it  can  properly  he  introduced.     It  is 
founded  on  the  consideration,  that  con\dcta  are  to  re- 
turn to  the  society  of  men  not  so  totally  different  from 
themselves,  as  some  would  represent ;  and  on  the  be- 
lief, that  though  erring  and  criminal  men,  they  are  not 
such  incarnate  demons,  that  every  word  is  infectious, 
and  every  touch  contamination ;   hut  that  on  the  con- 
trary all  such  intercourse  among  them,  as  does  not  tend 
to  corrupt  them,  to  produce  disorder  or  to  interrupt 
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tiieir  labor;  and  takes  place  in  the  presence  and 
within  the  hearing  of  tlie  oiBcers,  engaging  the  sym- 
pathies and  occupying  and  interesting  the  minds  of 
the  prisoners,  is  not  only  harmless,  but  humanizing  and 
beneficial- 

The  prisoners  have  about  five  hours  a  day  for  read* 
ing  and  writing  in  their  cells,  an  hour  being  allowed 
for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner^  which  solitary 
meals  are  briefly  despatched,  and  the  prison  being  kept 
lighted  in  winter  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening*  Each 
prisoner  is  furnished  with  a  slate  and  pencil*  and  is 
taught  and  enr.ouraged  to  write  and  cipher.  There  is 
a  Sunday  school  at  which  about  forty  gentlemen  in 
the  neighborhood  attend  and  hear  those,  who  choose 
to  do  BO,  read  from  the  bible,  in  small  classes,  teaching 
those  to  readj  who  cannot  do  it  These  last  are  mostly* 
of  course  from  other  places,  for  natives  of  Jlassachu- 
aetts^  grown  up  and  not  knowing  how  to  read  and 
write,  are  not  common  at  the  present  day  even  in  our 
prisons.  In  most  cases,  however^  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement 

There  is  a  library  in  the  prison^  to  the  support  and 
increase  of  which  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  ap- 
propriated from  the  earnings  of  the  prison  by  law,  and 
books  are  taken  out  and  returned  by  the  convicts  once 
a  week*  Many  prisoners  also  have  books  of  their  own 
in  their  cells,  purchased  from  their  money  in  the 
warden^s  hands.  One  of  them  is  now  reading  Latin 
and  another  studying  Greek. 

About  a  year  ago  a  clergyman  from  Alton,  in  Illinois, 


might  easUy  seduce  some  one  or  other  of  its  inmates, 
and  would  some  Limes  no  doubt  be  successful.      The  only 
means   of  avoiding  these  evils  would  be  to   prohibit 
their  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  sti-angers, 
aad  in  short  to  subject  them  to  regulations  simUar  to 
those  of  the  prison  itself     To  these  they  would  not 
voluntarily  submit     Nor  would  the  State  compel  them 
to  do  so  by  law,  since  this  would  be  only  prolonging 
their  imprisonmentj  and  in  the  end  they  would  come 
out  no  better  fitted  for  society,  and  no  more  likely  to 
obtain  employment  than  when  they  left  the   prisoiu.^ 
The  difficulty  of  finding  occupation  was  indeed  greau 
but  it  was  not  insuperable,  for  some  had  found  it ;  and' 
this  difficulty  would  constantly  diminish  as  it  became 
generally  known,  that  prisoners  were  more  frequently 
reformed   under  the   new  system  of   discipline    than 
under  the  old.    In  the  mean  time,  and  until  public  opin- 
ion,  so  far  as  it  was  erroneous  on  this  pointy  should 
be  enlightened   and   corrected,    some    inconvenience 
might  be  suffered  ;  but  it  would  be  temporary^  and  far 
less  than  the  permanent  mischief  likely  to  result  from 
the  plan  proposed. 

Notwithstanding  these  objectionsj  an  attempt  was 
made  to  put  this  scheme  in  operation,  but  it  was  sooa 
abandoned,  K  on  account  of  these  objectionB^  this 
shows  their  validity.  If  on  any  other  account^  it  shows 
that  there  are  other  objections,  than  those  anticipated, 
fatal  to  the  project 

The  cotirse  now  pursued  in  aid  of  discharged  con* 
Ticts  seems  to  promise  better  things.     An  agent  is  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  StatejTvhose  duty  it  is  *'to  counsel  such 
discbaiged  convicts^  as  may  seek  his  aid,  and  to  take 
such  Measures  to  procure  employment  for  such  of  them 
as  may  desire  itj  by  corresponding  with  persons  in  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  pursuits^  and  with  benevolent 
individuals  and  associations  as  he  may  deem  proper 
and  expedient"     Law  of  March  22^  1845. 

Since  this  law  was  passed,  a  voluntary  association 
has  been  formed  here,  called  the  "  Boston  Society  in  Aid 
of  Discharged  ConvictSj"  wMch  entirely  cooperates  with 
the  present  agent  of  the  State,  and  indeed  has  appointed 
him  agent  of  the  Society  also.  His  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  is  this.  Knomng  when  any  convicts  are  about  to 
be  discharged^  he  visits  them  in  the  prison,  some  time 
before  and  asks,  whether  they  wish  him  to  find  places 
for  them  or  aid  them  in  any  way,  and  if  they 
want  places,  at  what  business  and  in  what  part  of  the 
country.  A  few  will  probably  have  already  obtained 
places  from  the  contract^^rs ;  many  state  that  they  are 
going  back  to  their  friends,  and  sometimes  aid  is  asked 
for  this  purpose,  and  many  want  emplojTuent,  There 
have  yet  been  only  two  instances  of  unexplained  refusal 
of  assistance.  He  requests  every  one  who  wishes  his  help 
to  call  on  him  immediately  on  leaving  the  prison,  and 
in  the  meantime  exerts  himself  to  supply  their  wants ; 
nor  has  he  ever  once  failed  to  find  for  every  one  who 
asked  it,  employment  at  the  work  he  wished,  and  in  the 
part  of  the  country  he  wished,  at  IVom  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  three  quarters  per  day,  as  soon  as  he  left 
the  piison  or  shortly  after  j  some  of  the  stone-cutters 
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of  Parliament  of  1779^  for  erecting  such  a  prison  near 
X»ondon  was  drawn  up,  in  entire  conformity  with  the 
plans  and  views  of  Jlr*  Howard  bj  his  ftiend.  Sir 
William  Blaekstone,  and  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord 
Auckland. 

"  Mr.  Howard  speaks  of  this  act  as  having  been  ^  a  work  of 
long  and  continued  labor  and  inquiry,'  and  Sir  W*  Blackstone 
atatesj  the  principal  objects  of  it  to  have  lx;en  *  by  sobriety,  clean- 
liaess  and  medical  assistance,  by  a  regular  series  of  labor ^  by 
mlitary  confinement  during  the  itUerrah  of  work^  and  by  due 
religious  instruction,  to  preserve  and  amend  the  health  of  the  un- 
'  happy  offenders,  to  inure  them  to  habits  of  bdustry,  to  guard 
them  from  pernicious  company,  to  accustom  them  to  serious 
reflection,  and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles  and  practice 
of  every   Chrislian  and   moral  duty*^ "      Holford   on  MUlhtmk^ 

It  is  trucj  that  the  obligation  of  silence  is  not  here 
mentioned.  But  the  system  could  not  have  been  put 
in  operationj  without  its  being  at  once  perceived,  that 
for  the  sake  of  order  and  of  diligence,  there  was  the 
same  absolute  necessity  for  requiring  silence  during 
the  hours  of  labor,  as  in  a  great  and  well-regulated 
school  during  the  hours  of  study.  And  in  point  of 
iact,  ia  those  prisons  in  England,  where  social  labor 
"by  day  is  accompanied  with  solitude  at  night,  no  con- 
versation is  permitted  during  the  time  of  labor.  In 
the  prison  for  juvenile  offenders  at  Parkhurst^  the  boys 
are  allowed  to  converse  with  each  other  while  walking 
in  the  yards,  but  not  when  at  work  or  in  school.  In 
'the  prison  at  MiUbank,  where  persons  under  twenty 
JMJS  of  age  are  employed  in  social  labor^  they  may 
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talk  toge^lier  at  mail  timep,  or  when  e^erdsing;  but 
never  while  at  work*  Jhid  l/m  rule  is  siricilff  m- 
farced.^  It  would  have  been  so  and  must  have  been  so 
by  Howard,  and  as  he  required  solitary  confinement  in 
all  the  intervals  of  work,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 
vigorous  lalxiF  was  exercise  enough,  no  conversation 
at  all  could  have  been  permitted,  and  his  system  must 
have  been  in  everything  essential,  exactly  similar  to 
that  now  established  in  Charlestown* 

The  systems  usually  designated  in  America  by  the 
names  of  Pennsj^lvania  and  Auburn,  have  undergone 
such  important  changes  and  modifications  in  different 
times  and  places,  that  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  justice  of  any  state- 
ment made  in  relation  to  them,  without  knowing  the 
exact  time  and  place  to  which  it  refers,  I  shall  not, 
however,  dwell  upon  these  changes,  nor  discuss  them 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  appear  to  aflect 
the  question  of  social  and  solitary  labor,  to  which  I 
shall  strictly  confine  myself. 

In  considering  this  question,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
illustrate  my  remarks  mainly  by  the  experience  of  the 
prisons  of  Philadelphia  and  Chariest  own  ;  and  this, 

L  Because  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  model 
prisons  here  of  their  respective  systems,  or  certainly  in- 
ferior to  none ;  and  the  experience  of  those  where  any 
material  abuse  is  known  or  suspected  to  exist,  would 
have  little  weight;  and  is  in  truth  of  little  worth, 

■  R,  L.  C.  1847,  p,  21%. 
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Bmce  it  is  rarely  possible  to  distinguisli  the  effects  of 
a  system  itself  from  those  of  its  maladmiBistxatioiL 

2-  Because  they  resemble  each  other  in  other  re- 
specta  more  than  any  other  two  prisons  in  America, 
which  in  this  respect  differ ;  as  for  example  in  the 
period  J  during  which  they  have  been  in  full  practical 
operation,  that  is,  since  1829  j  —  in  the  number  of  their 
white  prisoners ;  —  in  the  mildness  of  their  punish- 
ments, and  generally  in  the  benevolent  spirit  in  which 
they  have  been  administered  ;  —  and  in  the  important 
particulars,  that  both  are  near  large  cities,  in  which 
the  average  rates  of  mortality  at  large,  and^  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  proportions  of  insane  in 
the  whole  population,  are  not  materially  different  j  — 
that  both  are  governed  by  intelligent  and  able  officerSj 
who  command  the  public  confidence  ;  —  that  both  are 
under  the  watchful  observation  of  friendly  societies, 
anxious  to  contribute  by  all  possible  means  to  their 
improvement; — and  that  both  are  within  the  view  of 
large,  enlightened  and  benevolent  communities,  who, 
upon  the  slightest  suspicion,  would  be  prompt,  no 
donbtj  to  investigate  and  conect  every  abuse  without 
fear  or  fiivor. 

The  only  object^  and  the  only  justification  of  pun- 
ishment by  law  is  its  tendency  to  promote  the  secur- 
ity  of  society  by  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
recurrence  of  crimes  ;  and  to  this  end  it  acta  as  a 
warning  to  deter  all  men  from  committing  them,  and 
seeks  at  the  same  time,  by  refomiing  the  culprit,  to 
prevent  their  repetition  by  him.     In  foimer  times  the 
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Tague  idea^  that  the  warning  might  influence  all^  while 
the  refonnation  would  act  on  one  idone,  led  no  doubt 
to  a  great  neglect  of  the  latter  result  as  comparatively 
unimportant ;  no  regard  being  had  apparently  to  the 
consideration^  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  warning 
may  deter  mauy^  it  is  no  less  tme,  that  the  eonvictj 
returning  to  society  without  reformation^  may  corrupt 
many.  In  those  days  a  prison  was  designed  as  a  place 
of  punishment  merely^  a  terror  to  evil-doei-s.  Some 
benevolent  men  would  now  represent  it  as  simply  a 
school  for  iraprovementj  an  asylum  and  a  moral  hospi- 
tal for  guilt  It  should  be  exclusively  neither ;  but 
seek  at  once  to  punish  and  to  reforai,  which  are  by 
no  means  incompatible  under  the  administration  of 
a  mild  but  firm  and  manly  discipline^  equally  removed 
from  unnecessary  sternness  and  from  sickly  sensibility. 
So  far  as  it  operates  merely  by  example  to  deter 
men  from  crime,  no  sufficient  data  appear  at  present  to 
determine  whether  there  is  any  aud  what  diflerence  in 
this  respect  between  the  influence  of  social  and  that  of 
solitary  labor.  A  recent  work  indeed^  in  arguing  this 
question,  and  giving  the  preference  to  the  latter^  pre- 
sents the  following  picture ; 

**  Let  us  suppose,  that,  out  of  the  six  thousand  visitors  to  the 
CharlestowD  prison  last  year,  fifty  wore  men  who  were  conscious 
that  iheir  owa  course  of  life  subjected  them  to  the  danger  of  be- 
coming iDmates  ;  —  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what 
the  prison  really  was,  —  or  to  see  an  acquaintance  who  had  been 
more  unlucky  than  themselves,  and  had  been  caught*  They  ex- 
amine everything  closely ;  they  see  that  the  convicts  are  in  full 
health,  busily  working  at  cleanly  and  healthy  occupations,  in  large 
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and  comfortable  shops  ;  ihey  see  tJietn  take  tbeir  full  aUowaace  of 
bread  and  meat  and  go  into  a  small  but  clean  and  comfortable  cell 
to  eat  their  meals.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  them  would  say, 
—  *  Well  I  after  all^  this  is  not  so  very  dreadful !  There  's  my  old 
crouy,  Tom,  or  Bill,  fat  and  hearty  ;  he  has  plenty  to  eat^  good 
clothing  and  lodging,  and  plenty  of  company  !  If  worst  comes  to 
worstf  I  can  bear  it  as  well  as  he  can/  On  the  other  hand^  sup- 
pose such  men  are  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  Philadelphia  prison. 
They  pass  its  gloomy  portals,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  long  stone 
galleries  to  which  all  visitors  are  admitted.  On  each  side  are  the 
low  iron  doors  that  secure  the  cells  and  hide  the  prisoners  from  the 
view.  From  some  there  comes  no  aound  ;  the  dread  stillness  may, 
for  aught  tlie  visitor  knows,  be  that  of  death.  From  another  cell 
is  heard  a  faint  noise  of  a  hammer  or  a  shuttle  \  and  it  may  be  that 
there  is  shut  up  in  it  a  feeblci  pallid  wretch,  worn  otit  with  labor, 
solitude  and  su  fie  ring. 

'*  We  believe  that  the  same  principles  which  operate  io  lb© 
human  mindf  and  make  executions  in  the  privacy  of  the  jat]*yard 
more  efiectuai  tn  preventing  crime  than  those  in  the  public  square, 
make  the  mysterious  fate  of  the  convict  committed  to  a  Separate- 
system  prison  more  dreaded  than  the  more  certainly  known  amount 
of  suffcrmg  of  one  who  is  committed  to  a  Congregate  prison."" 
S.  G.  Hom&  on  Prism  DiscipHne^  p.  23, 

Unfortunately^  however^  for  this  argument^  the  same 
work,  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  social  system  is 
more  cruel  and  severe  than  the  solitarj"^  makes  a  very 
different  statement 

**  The  evil  effects  of  thus  laboring  in  common,  in  the  Congregate 
priaan&f  are  aggravated  by  the  severity  of  the  labor  which  is  requisite 
la  ofder  to  prevent,  as  much  as  is  possible^  communication  among 
the  workmen* 

*'  How  many  a  hapless  convict,  af\er  a  day  of  severe  drudgery^ 
when  he  is  locked  up  in  his  narrow  and  cheerless  celt  at  night, 
must,  m  he  wipes  the  sweat  from  hia  brow,  curse  the  labor  which 
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to  bim  is  produGti?e  only  of  fatigue^  made  more  painful  bj  the 
thought  that  all  tiie  profits  go  to  a  sordid  contractor  or  a  sordid 
government  I  Urged  ro  labor  by  the  dread  of  the  lash,  and  de- 
prived of  that  which  aweetens  it,  he  will  be  apt  to  detest  it ;  and 
there  are  many  who  will  firmly  believe  that  the  courts,  q9  the  or^ 
giQS  of  government  purpo^ly  gave  them  long  sentences  that 
more  might  be  made  out  of  them* 

'^  Contrast  the  situation  of  men,  thus  driveE  lo  gj&ngs  to  work, 
e^tposed  to  the  gaze  of  every  visitor,  with  the  condition  of  a  pris- 
oner under  the  Separate  system,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  room  as  large 
perhaps,  as  the  one  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home.  He  has  his 
loom  or  bis  shoe  bench  at  band  ;  he  is  at  liberty  to  work  as  long 
as  he  pleases,  to  rest  when  he  is  tired,  to  lay  down  his  hammer 
and  take  up  a  hook  ;  he  knows  that  if  he  does  more  than  a  fair 
day's  work,  the  oveT'Stint  will  be  added  to  the  small  sum  already 
placed  to  his  credit,  and  be  at  his  disposal  when  he  goes  out.  Such 
a  man  learns  to  prefer  work  to  idleness  ;  he  forms  habits  of  vol- 
untary labor  ^  he  sees  in  the  work  provided  for  him  a  proof  of  the 
kindness  of  his  keepers  ;  and,  knowing  that  the  government 
makes  nothing  out  of  him,  will  not  suspect  it  of  cupidity  or 
cruelty."  •     p.  45. 

These  opposite  statements  caimot  both  be  unvar- 
nished representations  of  the  truths  In  reality  neither 
of  them  is  entitled  to  that  credit  Among  us  neither 
of  these  modes  of  labor  can  render  a  prison  a  tolerable 
residence,  or  anything  but  a  tenor  to  evil-doers  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  neither,  on  the  other,  can  inspire 
them  with  so  much  terror  as  t^  prevent  the  commission 
of  crimes.  As  to  the  degree  of  their  relative  influence 
in  tliis  respect,  it  is  but  a  question  of  more  or  less  ;  and 

•  "  In  some  of  theae  remarks  we  have  spoken  of  the  Congregate  tys- 
tem  rather  as  it  b  actually  admir>L»lered,  and  must  alluw  that  it  sdmiLs  of 
beae^cial  mudi^catiotia  wiihoiit  depaitiue  from  it£  priaciplet/* 
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f whether  there  is  any  material  difference^  or  any  differ- 
ence at  all  between  them  in  pmctice,  can  be  determined 
j  by  nothing  but  close  and  loog-continued  observatioiL 

The  idea,  that  while  the  inmates  of  a  separate  sjb- 
tern  prison  are  in  truth  so  very  comfortable^  and  while 
so  much  pains  are  taken  to  make  this  fact  universally 
f  known^  those  who  visit  it^  or  the  far  greater  number^ 
I  'who  do  notj  mil  indulge  theii*  imaginations  in  conjur- 
ing up  phantoms  of  the  sufferinga  endured  in  those 
I  solitary  cells,  and  be  deterred  from  guilt  by  such  phan- 
[  tomSj  which  they  must  know  to  be  unreal,  seems  too 
I  fanciful  to  be  relied  on  as  a  practical   security  against 
[crimes.     The  case  is  not  at  all  analogous  to  that  of 
'  public  and  private  executions.     There  is  no  mystery 
and  no  conjecture  about  what  happens  in  the  latter  ; 
and  the  real  objection  to  the  former  is  that  it  brings 
together  a  great  crowd  containing  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  the  worst  members  of  society^  exposed  to  all 
the  temptiitions  and  i^  aU  the  corruption  incident  to 
such  a  crowd ;  and  diminishes  their  natural  repugnance 
to  commit  the  worst  of  crimes^  by  familiarizing  them 
I  with  the  sight  of  violent  death. 

There  seems  to  be  a  similar  inconsistency  between 
the  passages  which  maintain  that  in  the  system  of  social 
labor^  tliere  is  and  must  necessarily  be  free  communi- 
cation among  the  convicta,  and  those  which  allege  that 
they  suffer  the  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  being  cut  off 
from  all  communication*  Both  statements  are  grossly 
exaggerated.  Undoubtedly  when  the  oiBcer's  back  is 
turned,  prisoners  may  exchange  a  glance  or  a  word,  but 
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mo  sustained  conTersatiaaj  no  narrative  of  past  achieve- 
menta,  nor  projects  for  new  ones  can  take  place  without 
detection.  Mr.  Crawford^  no  frienii  of  this  system,  ex- 
pressly admits  that  moml  corruption  cannot  result  from 
intercoui"se  so  limited,  and  makes  it  his  only  objection 
to  it  that  it  diminishets  the  ii'ksomeness  and  the  terroi^s 
of  imprisonment,*  It  appears,  from  the  last  Report,  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  that  in  the  female 
prison  at  Sing  Sing,  the  law  of  silence  is  no  longer  en- 
forced. 

*^  In  the  female  prison  at  Sing  SiDg,  where  the  number  of  the 
prisoners  ifi  small,  the  law  of  absolute  silence  no  longer  exists  ;  and 
although  this  change  was  orig^lly  adopted  as  a  measure  of  dis- 
cipline, we  would  suggest^  aa  it  haa  been  found  to  work  wel]| 
wbeiher  it  should  not  bo  continued  as  a  measure  of  priiiciple.  We 
know  that  such  a  privilege  might  be  liable  to  many  abuses,  yet 
under  certain  reatrictions  and  limitations,  with  proper  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  officers,  the  abuses  to  which  it  might  lead  would  be  in- 
frequent, and  the  objections  to  it  wholly  avoided.  The  e^-il  effects 
of  intercommunion  might  be  in  part  provided  for;  and  in  cases 
in  which  this  could  not  be  done,  the  difference  would  be,  not  that 
communication  did  not  take  place,  but  that  in  the  one  instance  it 
was  obtained  through  violation  of  law,  and  in  the  other  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  nothing  that  required  concealment." 
2d  N.  \\  Pris.  Dh.  Rrp.  p,  36, 

Too  much  iinpoi-tance,  perhaps,  is  attached  here  and 
elsewhere  to  this  last  consideration.  In  a  well-ordered 
school,  boys  are  forbidden  to  speak  to  each  other  in 
study  hours,  yet  who  ever  considered  the  stolen  word, 
though  contrary  to  rule,  to  be  either  the  evidence  or  the 
cause  of  inordinate  depravity. 

•  See  page  45,  above , 
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tbe  other  hand  the  proposition  that  the  natural 
cravirig  for  society,  instead  of  being  in  any  degree  grat- 
ifiedj  is  exasperated  by  T^orking  together  in  silence  ; 
that  the  presence  of  others^  under  the  prohibition  of 
epeaking  to  them,  is  tantalizLngj  tormentiog,  and  more 
oppressive  than  unmitigated  solitude,  is  certainly  not 
Belf-erideni 

There  is  society  wherever  there  is  sympathy ;  wher- 
ever we  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  others,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuit,  be  it  of  business  or  of  pleaa- 
urej  with  ourselves.  Men  while  laboring  actively  and 
vigorously  together  are  rarely  disposed  to  conversation. 
How  little  is  said  in  a  busy  T^rkshop  by  any  one,  espe- 
cially if  he  does  not  interrupt  his  work  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking?  It  is  true,  the  workman  can  speak,  and 
the  convict  may  not^  and  this  makes  an  important  dif- 
ference. But  in  churchy  where  men  may  not  speak,  or 
in  any  other  place  where  they  meet  together  without 
Bpeakingj  for  whatever  purpose^  whether  the  gravest  or 
the  most  frolicsome,  so  it  he  a  common  purpose,  they 
do  hold  communion  with  each  other,  though  silent^  and 
feel  that  they  are  in  solitude*  Far  different  would  be 
the  feelings  of  any  one  of  the  nuraberj  if  there  were  no 
human  being  near  him  to  sympathize  with  and  share 
in  them,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  alone. 

There  is  often  indeed  some  gratification  of  the  social 
iastinctj  where  there  is  no  immediate  sympathy.  There 
is  some  relief  from  utter  loneliness  in  the  sight  of  a  hu- 
man form^  however  distant,  in  the  sound  of  a  human 
step,  in  the  rustling  ol*  a  garment ;  in  an^iihing  which 
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makes  a  direct  impression  on  the  senses,  that  mne  one 
fi  ft*f/h  m.  There  is  companionship  in  the  presence  of 
every  living  thing,  which  is  conscious  of  our  presence- 
Has  the  reader  forgotten  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  early 
intercourse  with  FridaVj  and  ilie  dog,  and  the  cats^  and 
the  parrot? 

How  much  indulgence  of  this  natural  propensity  may 
be  requisite  to  preserve  the  mental  faculties  from  disease, 
how  much  to  aflbrd  them  the  highest  gratificationj  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  how  much  may  amount  to 
excess,  and  therefore  be  injurious,  are  questions  of  fact^ 
which  no  speculation  can  determine.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  difl'erence  between  different  individuals* 
One  rich  in  intellectual  treasures,  and  accustomed  to 
intellectual  efibil,  will  bear  up  under  such  privations  far 
better  than  the  usual  inmates  of  our  priaons*  Whether 
such  men  as  these  generally  are,  can  find  sufficient  food 
for  this  natural  want,  to  preserve  their  bodily  and  men* 
tal  health  under  this  or  that  system  of  prison  disci* 
pline,  can  be  determined  only  by  experience  ■  and  to 
this  we  must  appeal 

The  tables  of  recommitments,  which  have  be?n  pub- 
lished, do  not  at  all  authorize  the  broad  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  them,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  The  great  extent  of  the  country,  its  di- 
vision into  numerous  States,  all  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, yet  each  having  its  own  laws  and  its  own  pris- 
ons ;  the  facts  that  the  citizens  of  each  have  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  every  other  |  that  there  are  no 
passports  or  other  restrictions  on  the  free  movements  of 
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indiriduals ;  and  that  practically,  migration  from  State 
to  Statej  is  almost  as  easy^  cheap^  and  frequent  her6  as 
removaJ  from  one  street  to  another  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  ;  all  these  enable  a  culprit^  by  a  change  of  veB- 
idence  and  of  name,  to  conceal  the  ckcnmstance  of  his 
previous  conviction  in  another  State^  with  perfect  facil- 
ity ;  so  that  one  man  might  be  confined  in  many  dif- 
ferent places^  and  regarded  in  each  as  a  fiM  offender, 
while  another  —  who  had  not  changed  his  residence, 
for  the  very  reason  perhapsj  that  he  had  no  deliberate 
intention  to  commit  a  new  offence  —  upon  being  oTer- 
come  by  a  sudden  temptation,  and  recommitted  to  the 
same  prison  as  before,  might  be  deemed  there  an  in- 
corrigible criminai 

It  does  not  follow  that  such  tables  should  not  be 
kept,  but  that  due  weight  should  be  given  to  all  these 
circumatiinces,  in  reasoning  from  them ;  and  that  no 
deductions  whatsoever  should  be  drawn  from  temporary 
or  inconsiderable  variations,  or  from  anything  but  long 
and  uniform  experience,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
any  plan  of  intercommunication  for  enabling  the  offi- 
cers of  every  prison  to  ascertain  whether  any  convict 
committed  to  it,  had  previously  been  confined  in  an- 
other. 

So  far  as  the  reformation  of  the  convict  is  concerned, 
the  object  of  prison  discipline  is  to  induce  him  not 
merely  to  form  good  resolutions  for  the  future,  but  to 
lead  a  good  life,  to  support  himself  by  honest  industry* 
To  this  end,  his  labor  must  come  into  competition  with 
that  of  the  whole  laboring  commuuity.     If  he  would 
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live  by  his  own  exertioES  as  they  do,  he  must  toil  as  they 
do,  as  regularly,  as  strenuouslyj  as  unremittingly ;  or 
while  they  are  occupied^  he  will  find  no  employment  The 
only  eflectnal  mode  of  leading  him  to  do  this,  is  ^  to  train 
him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go/'  to  accustom  him  to  work 
steadily  and  diligently  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day, 
with  no  other  respite  than  the  time  requisite  for  his  meals, 
and  for  a  few  brief  intervals  of  rest.  For  thus  he  must 
do,  if  he  would  live  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  in  com- 
petition with  the  honest  industry  of  New  England* 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  convicts  in 
general  are  enterprising,  sagacious,  accomplished  vil- 
lains, who  might  easily  he  prosperous  and  distin- 
guished among  honest  men,  if  they  w^ould  only  resolve 
to  become  so ;  and  who  abandon  themselves  to  crime 
from  the  mere  wantonness  of  depravity.  Far  from  it 
Certaioly  it  is  not  so  here.  A  pretty  close  observa- 
tion, for  some  yeai*Sj  of  the  character  of  the  convicts  in 
our  prison,  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge j  warrants  the  statement,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  consiats  of  those  who  are  not 
remarkable  for  energy  or  intelligence,  who,  if  some 
occupation  be  not  carved  out  for  them,  possess  little  of 
the  spirit  that  will  find  or  make  one ;  and  who,  above 
all,  are  enfeebled  in  body  and  in  mind  by  inveterate 
habits  of  idleness^  and  the  vices  which  idleness  engen- 
ders. 

The  discipline  best  adapted  to  such  men-,  the  only 
one  indeed,  which  affords  any  hope  of  their  reformation^ 
is   that  which  inures  them  to  constant  and  vigorous 
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toil^  and  which  makee  it  easy  by  making  it  habitual 
Those  who  urge  that  habits  of  labor  acquired  by  com- 
pulsion cannot  be  continued  from  any  other  motive^ 
when  that  compulsion  ceasesj  ascribe  too  little  influ- 
ence to  the  power  of  habit  Practice,  however  acquired^ 
renders  that  toil  light,  which  without  it  would  be  in- 
tolerably irksome  ;  so  that  he  who  haa  been  reluctantly 
inured  to  it  by  compulsion^  will  engage  in  it  with  alao- 
rity  for  profit*  A  man  unaccustomed  to  exercise,  if 
compelled  in  any  manner  to  walk  twelve  miles  a  day 
for  a  year  or  two^  will  find  it  infinitely  more  easy  to  do 
so  afterwards^  from  whatever  motive^  than  if  he  never 
had  acrjuired  the  habit. 

Neither  is  it  in  fact  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that 
social  labor  is  performed  under  the  constant  apprehen- 
sion of  punishment^  while  solitary  labor  is  the  result  of 
good  resolutions  alone.  With  eight  or  ten  hours  devo- 
ted to  labor,  and  about  as  much  to  meals  and  sleep ; 
five  or  six  wiU  still  remain  for  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction^  for  reading,  reflection  and  repentance,  quite 
as  much  as  can  be  profitably  devoted  to  them  by  men 
of  no  more  intellectual  resources  than  the  inmates  of 
our  prisons.  Indeed,  attentive  and  uninterrupted 
labor  for  an  equal  time,  is  as  much  an  impediment  to 
meditation^  whether  performed  in  sohtude  or  in  society. 
Under  both  systems  there  is  abundant  opportunity  and 
motive  for  forming  good  resolutions,  while  the  social 
laborer  has  the  advantage  of  carrj^ing  these  good  reso- 
lutions at  once  into  operation,  and  putting  their  sin- 
cerity to  the  test,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
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those  to  whom  he  has  expressed  them,  and  whose  con- 
stant presence  must  exercise  a  moral  influence  highly 
favorable  to  their  fulfilmeui 

But  it  is  frequently  maintained^  as  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  solitary  labor^  that  it  is  not  compulsory 
and  continuous,  but  entirely  voluntary ;  and  that  the 
convict  may  recur  to  work^  to  booksj  to  meditation  or 
to  repose,  and  may  abandon  either  as  the  inclination 
of  the  moment  or  the  iiksomeness  of  one  unvaried 
position  may  dictate ;  and  this  is  called  cultivating  a 
habit  of  self-conti'oL  Is  it  not  rather  a  habit  of  self- 
indulgence?  Must  not  the  work,  the  reading,  the 
meditation  and  even  the  repose  itself,  resorted  to  in 
this  wayi  be  almost  invariably  listless,  languid  and  un- 
profi table,  especially  among  those  unaccustomed  to  ex- 
ertion of  body  or  of  mind ;  such  indeed,  as  instead  of 
fitting  them  to  earn  a  living  by  honest  labor,  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
rendering  any  such  result  impossible* 

But  the  same  persons,  who  at  one  time  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  assertion,  that  solitary  labor 
is  entirely  voluntary,  maintain  at  another,  tliat  it  is 
compulsory,  inasmuch  as  a  stated  task  may  be  im- 
posed, though  it  is  alleged,  tlmt  this  is  not  necessaty, 
and  therefore  not  generally  done.  Voluntary  and  com- 
pulsory it  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
sense ;  and  the  only  mode  of  giving  an  appearance  of 
consistency  to  these  contradictions  is  to  suppose  that 
a  certain  task  is  prescribed,  and  that  it  is  left  to  the 
convict  to^  perform  it  by  continuous  efi'mi,  or  by  fits 
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aod  starts  at  his  option  ;  though  in  this  case^  it  is  not 
the  labor,  but  only  the  mode  of  performing  it,  which  is 
voluntary ;  and  it  will  be  found^  with  few  exceptioiiSj 
that  the  work  of  the  convict  will  he  hastily  huddled 
up  at  the  last  moment^  and  will  be  desultory,  tardy, 
and  ill  done.  This  is  not  such  discipline  as  will  fit  him 
for  the  world. 

But^  well  or  ill  done,  all  that  the  officer  knows  about  the 
matter  is  that  the  task  is  accomplished.  He  cannot  know, 
whether  by  irregular  and  occasional  efforts,  which  are 
comparatively  of  little  worthy  or  with  the  vigorous  and 
persevering  exertion,  the  habit  of  which  alone  can  lead 
to  pemianent  reformation.  AVhereas  under  the  system  of 
social  laboFj  the  superintendent  or  teacherj  readily 
discerns  when  the  spirit  of  any  one  begins  to  flag,  or 
his  hand  to  grow  weary  of  its  taskj  and  he  will  take  a 
proper  occasion  to  admonish  the  convict,  that  if  he 
would  have  his  good  resolutions  avail  him  anything, 
they  must  be  carried  into  immediate  effect ;  that  if  he 
would  be  restored  to  the  society  of  honest  men,  and 
live  by  honest  labor,  he  must  accustom  himself  now, 
not  hereafter^  but  now,  to  cheerful  and  unremitting  toil, 
till  habit  make  it  easy.  Even  the  best  disposed  will 
need  such  admonition  again  and  again,  for  it  is  not  by 
a  single  momentary  effort^  that  any  inveterate  habit 
can  be  conquered,  least  of  all  the  habit  of  indolence. 

The  favorite  maxim  of  John  Howard,  which  was 
constantly  on  his  lips,  and  iu  his  heart,  and  in  all 
his  plans  for  the  good  of  prisoners  was,  muke  them 
dilif/erd  ami  tftey  ivill  be   honest     And   he   was  right 
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Or  if  it  be  doubted  whether  honesty  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  diligence,  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  they  cannot  attain  and  keep  it  if  they  are  not 
diligent ;  and  make  them  diligent  or  they  wiU  not 
be  honesty  will  meet  universal  assent  This  then  is 
the  great  object  of  prison  discipline*  The  idea,  that 
its  chief  end  is  to  induce  them  to  form  good  resolu- 
tions for  the  future,  especially  if  this  is  tc»  be  accom- 
plished by  enfeebling  their  bcNiieB  or  thmr  minds,  is 
entirely  fallacious.  They  may  be  easily  led  in  general 
to  form  them  by  such  means,  but  will  be  all  the  less 
able  to  carry  them  into  eflect ;  which  is  in  all  cases 
the  real  difficulty.  The  good  resolutions  thus  formed, 
are  like  the  proverbially  fleeting  resolutions  of  the 
sick  bed,  and  will  vanish  with  returning  strength. 
They  have  iis  little  chance  of  being  fulfilled^  as  those 
of  the  distinguished  personage,  who  resolved  in  his 
sickness  that  he  would  be  a  monk. 

In  order  to  enable  the  convict,  after  his  discharge,  to 
support  himself  contentedly  by  honest  toil,  the  most 
important  acquisition,  next  to  the  habit  of  steady,  un- 
remitted, persevering  labor,  is  skill  in  his  occupation, 
be  it  what  it  may  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  will  be 
best  acquired  by  social  labor,  because  thus  only  can 
the  work  be  done  under  the  constant  inspection  of  the 
master,  unless  we  suppose  a  master  in  every  ceU, 
which  is  impossible.  Allowing  one  for  every  twenty- 
five  convicts,  which  would  be  twelve  for  tJiree  hun* 
dred,  he  could  not  pass  twenty  minutes  a  day  in  each 
cell ;  whereas,  if  they  were  employed  in  one  workshop, 
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he  would  almost  instantly  perceive  if  any  one  were 
doing  wi'ong  or  were  embarrassed,  and  would  step  to 
his  aid  at  once.  Nor,  would  the  convict's  observation 
of  his  fellow-laborers  be  less  useful.  A  single  glance 
now  and  then  would  show  him  how  they  handled  their 
tools,  and  be  often  more  instructive  than  a  formal 
lesBon.  There  aie  several  kinds  of  work,  also,  such  as 
stone-hammering,  and  some  others,  which  have  been 
the  most  in  demand,  and  the  most  profitable  here^ 
which  cannot  well  be  carried  on  in  solitaiy  cells,  and 
skill  in  which  can  be  acquired  only  under  the  system 
of  social  labor.  From  these  the  prisoner  returning  to 
society  from  the  solitary  cell  is  precluded^  and  thus 
exposed  to  greater  temptation ;  for  it  has  always  been 
found  here,  that  when  labor  is  scarce  and  wages  high, 
the  number  of  convictions  has  sensibly  diminished, 
while  they  have  much  increased  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, 

It  may  aid  us  in  determining  the  capacity  of  the 
convict  to  support  himself  by  the  fruits  of  his  kbor 
after  his  discharge,  to  observe  what  are  in  fact  the  re- 
sults of  that  labor  in  the  prison,  though  undoubtedly 
the  earnings  of  the  same  number  of  persons  out  of 
prison  woxdd  for  many  reasons  be  considerably  greater. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  indeed,  that  the  rate  of  wages 
is  the  same  in  diiferent  places ;  but  a  comparison  of 
the  two  systems  in  this  respect  may  disclose  a  differ- 
ence in  the  result  altogether  too  great  to  be  ascribed 
to  local  or  accidental  causes. 

The  table  marked  (A.)  shows  the  gross  earnings  in 
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the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown^  by  the  labor  of  the 
convicts,  during  fifteen  years  past  to  have  atiiounted  to 
$515,422  46^  which  gives  an  average  of  34^361  50  per 
annum  ;  and  this,  divided  by  283^  the  average  number 
of  convicts  during  those  years,  makes  it  appear  that 
the  annual  earnings  of  each  have  amounted  to  $121  42. 
It  should  be  stated,  that  the  team  hands,  together  with 
the  cooks  and  others  employed  in  domestic  aflairs,  con- 
stitute about  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  number  of 
convictSj  and  that  as  no  money  is  actually  received  for 
their  services,  the  value  of  them  is  not  included  in  the 
above  amount;  so  that  one  sixth  part  should  be  added 
to  the  last-named  sum  to  show  the  actual  earnings  of 
each  individual  profitably  employed 

(A.) 
GroBs  Earnings  of  Prisoners  in  Ckarlesiovm  and  Philadelphia, 

ChiirlPMnwn-  PMadelpkia. 


1832 

27,574  98 

* 

1833 

31,245  18 

1834 

35,392  81 

1835 

37,807  48 

12,530  31 

1S36 

44jii3ri   66 

1837 

ai,636  81 

1838 

37,659  08 

1839 

41,548  73 

1»40 

39,530  27 

1841 

34,659  45 

1642 

34,018  97 

1843 

24,454  57 

1844 

31,250  92 

17,468  64 

1845 

30,245  95 

12,658  19 

1846 

30,568  57 

15,881  20 

515,422  46 

58,538  34 

Average  No.  of  Prisoners,  283^  Charleslown  ;   317^  Phibdefphia, 

In  the  official  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  prison,  the 
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gross  earnings  are  stated  far  only  four  years  •  but  there 
eeems  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  in  these  years  the 
gain  was  less  than  in  those,  for  which  it  is  not  stated. 
On  the  contrary  we  may  naturally  presume,  that  it  was 
stated  in  these  years  because  it  was  unusually  laxge- 
However  this  raay  he^  in  the  course  of  those  four 
years  the  earnings  appear  to  have  been  $58^538  34,  or 
$14^634  53  per  annum,  which  divided  by  318,  the 
average  number  of  convicts  during  those  yearn,  gives 
$46  02  as  the  earnings  of  each  indi\iduaL  It  is 
true,  that  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  prisoners  at 
Philadelphia  are  women,  whose  earnings  should  be  less 
than  those  of  men.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
no  persons  in  Philadelphia,  or  certainly  not  nearly  so 
many  as  in  Charlestowiij  coiTesponding  to  the  team 
bands  and  others  unproductively  employed  in  the  latter 
place  ;  nor  can  there  %vell  be  so  in  a  prison  where  every 
convict  is  kept  entirely  sepcuate  from  all  others.  It 
is  supposed  that  these  considerations  may  balance  each 
other.  Those,  however,  who  think  otherwise,  and 
choose  to  regard  the  labor  of  the  women  as  worth 
nothing,  should  add  one-nineteenth  part  to  the  sum  last 
named  to  get  the  gross  annual  earnings  of  the  convicts. 
No  notice  is  here  taken  of  sickness,  as  it  is  assumed,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  comparison,  that  it  is  equal  in  botli 
prisons  ;  though  in  comparing  tlie  earnings  of  the  con- 
vict with  those  of  persons  not  in  prison,  this  circum- 
stance, and  all  the  others  above-mentioned,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration*  But  these  may  here  be  dis- 
regarded as  immaterial  to  this  discussion ;  for  it  is  not 
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designed  now  or  hereafter  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
minute  or  inconsiderable  differences  between  the  tabu- 
lar statements ;  but  only  from  such  broad  and  striking 
diversities,  that  no  slight  omission  or  even  mistake^  if 
any  should  be  found  in  the  reports  or  in  the  tables,  can 
at  all  affect  the  argument.  Taking  the  figures,  as 
above  stated,  and  without  the  corrections  suggested, 
which  are  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose^  the  pris- 
oner in  Charlestown  earns  more  than  ten  dollars  a 
monthj  and  the  prisoner  in  Philadelphia  less  than 
four.  Considering  that  labor  out  of  the  prison  must 
be  much  more  profitable  than  in  it,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  labor  of  the  former,  if  continued  after  his  dis^ 
charge,  would  afford  him  in  this  country  a  decent  sub- 
gistence ;  while  that  of  the  latter^  notwithstanding  every 
allowance  that  can  reasonably  be  made,  would  not. 

These  remarks  on  the  proceeds  of  the  conmts'  labor, 
relate  to  his  own  interest  only,  and  nothing  has  been 
said  of  the  expense  to  the  State  of  these  different  sys- 
tems. Nothing  need  be  said  of  it  in  this  country,  where 
the  enoi-mous  difference  of  expense  between  the  two 
systems  is  no  longer  disputable,  though  it  is  a  topic 
which  vrill  always  claim,  and  ought  to  claim  attention, 
since  the  sums  expended  for  the  support  of  guilty 
idleness  in  prison,  are  a  tax  on  honest  industiy.  It  is 
a  tax  which  should  be  cheeifuUy  borne,  if  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  community  ;  but  we  ought  to  be  well 
assured  that  it  will  he  so  before  imposing  it* 

•  The  exp€tises  of  the  priaons  at  PUilaiJelphia  and  Charlestown,  are 
suiBciently  shown  io  Appendix,  No.  L,  for  which  I  am  tiet  reeponaibk  ; 
though  I  believe,  upon  high  authority,  that  it  ia  correct. 
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It  is  another  most  important  questioDj  what  is  the 
I  comparative  efTect  of  the  two  systems  on  the  health  of 
[the  body  and  of  the  mind.     This  is  not  entirely  he* 
jDnected  with  the  last ;  for  in  vain  do  we  inspire  the 
convict  with  good  resolutions,  accustom  him  to  diligent 
laborj  and  train  him  up  to  acquire  skill  in  some  profit- 
able occupation,  if  we  send  him  forth  into  the  world 
'  enfeebled  in  mind  or  in  body,  without  the  firmness  to 
maintain  his  rosolutions,  or  the  strength  to  prosecute 
I  his  toil     But  it  involves  far  higher  considerations,  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  of  justice.     There  are  no  doubt 
la  few  atrocious  crimes^  which  in  the  present  state  of 
riociety,  may  rightfully  be  punished  by  the  infliction  of 
udeath ;  but  who  can  imagine  an  atrocity,  that  the  hand 
of  man  can  execute,  or  the  heart  of  man  conceive, 
which  may  justly  be  punished  by  the  infliction  of  in* 
sanity  ?     There  is  no  need  of  arguing  this  point.     The 
only  doubt  will  be  as  to  the  facts. 

But  how  shall  this  doubt  be  resolved  ?  The  only 
mode  hitherto  known  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
deaths  or  insane  cases  to  the  whole  number  of  persons 
anywhere,  is  to  compare  the  actual  returns  for  a  series 
of  years.  The  opinions  of  the  most  learned  and  expe- 
rienced are  of  no  avail  here  ;  for  those  opinions  must  be 
founded  on  the  same  facts^  and  the  facts  themselves 
are  better  evidence  than  the  opinions.  Nor  can  the 
officers  of  a  prison  find  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
these  facts;  though  there  is  some  diflerence  between 
the  two  cases.  Of  the  actual  number  of  deaths  within 
the  yeaii  they  may  he  absolutely  certain,  since  it  can" 
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not  long  be  doubtfiil  in  anj  case^  whether  a  prisoBet  is 
living  or  dead^  while  there  are  same  instances  of  sup- 
posed insanity,  on  the  reality  of  which^  opinions  may 
difierj  so  that  comparisons  cannot  be  carried  out  with 
the  same  minute  exactness  in  relation  to  these,  as  to 
the  deaths.  But  these  instances  can  hardly  bear  so 
large  a  proportion  to  all  the  insane,  in  any  well-regular 
ted  prison^  as  to  aflect  materially  the  general  conclu- 
sions DOW  intended  to  be  drawn.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  the  officers  of  our  penitentiaries  do 
not  state  the  number  of  insane  cases  to  be  greater  than 
it  is  in  fact*  The  detennination,  what  is  the  cause  of 
insanity  in  any  particular  case,  and  what  the  time  of  its 
origin,  especially  if  this  be  avowedly  remote,  is  still  more 
dependent  on  opinion ;  so  that  when  a  prisoner  has  re- 
mained under  constant  inspection  for  months  or  years, 
and  is  subsequently  discovered  to  be  insane,  the  allegsr 
tion  that  he  was  so  on  his  admission,  cannot  be  readily 
received,  unless  special  and  satisfactory  grounds  for  the 
assertion  be  expressly  stated.  For  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  insanity  could  exist  bo  long,  without  the  slightest 
suspicion,  or  tliat  it  could  have  escaped  detection,  un- 
der the  rigid  scrutiny,  to  which  the  slightest  suspicion 
must  have  led  in  any  weU-ordered  prison.  Even,  how- 
ever, if  such  cases  do  exist,  they  cannot  be  numerous 
enough  to  affect  our  conclusions. 

The  remarks  frequently  made  in  case  of  death  or 
insanity,  that  the  prisoner,  on  his  admission,  had  a  ten* 
dency  to  disease,  was  of  imperfect  health,  looked  deli- 
cate, and  the  like,  are  not  woilhy  of  regard.    These 
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TOgue  phrases  convey  such  different  ideas  to  different 
smids^  that  they  are  of  no  other  use  than  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  hioi  who  made  them.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  proportions  of  healthy  and  unhealthy  con- 
victs, at  the  time  of  their  commitment  to  prison  in  dit 
ferent  places,  between  which  places  there  is  no  observar 
ble  difference  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  at  large^ 
though  it  may  be  occasionally  striking  from  accidental 
causes^  yet  cannot,  through  a  series  of  years,  be  import 
tant  enough  to  have  any  influence  on  this  discussion. 

The  confident  and  sweeping  statement-s  so  often 
made  on  the  subject^  such  as  that  this  or  that  system 
is  shown  by  experience  not  to  he  injurious  to  health, 
or  to  be  better  than  all  others,  &€.,  though  made  in 
the  form  of  assertions  of  fact^  are  nothing  but  mere 
expressions  of  opinion ;  and  when  not  accompanied  by 
the  evidence  and  arguments,  on  which  they  rest,  are 
of  little  value  in  discussions  of  this  nature. 

It  is  true,  that  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  opinion  of 
one  skilled  in  any  art  or  science  is  good  evidence  on 
any  pointy  for  the  correct  decision  of  which,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  that  art  or  science  is  requisito ;  and  it 
may  often  be  the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits;  for^  even  if  it  were  possible,  which  it  is 
not,  for  such  a  witness  to  state  all  the  experiments^ 
observations  and  facts  which  lead  him  to  adopt  that 
opinion,  yet  he  could  not  communicate  the  long  pro- 
fessional experience  which  alone  enables  him  to  draw 
the  just  deduction  from  them*  But  when  he  addresses 
men,  versed  in  the  same  science  with  himself,  the  mere 
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fitatemetit  of  his  opinion^  without  the  grounds  of  it, 
will  have  very  little  weight  with  thenij  if  it  differ  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  their  own ;  for  they,  t^o^  have 
some  professional  knowledge,  against  which  his  is  to 
be  weighedj  and  some  experience  to  he  compared  and 
combined  with  his. 

Not  only  in  discussions  among  equals,  but  in  teach- 
ingj  the  really  scientific  man  in  these  days^  since  sci- 
ence has  ceased  to  be  a  mystery^  states  not  only  his 
opinions,  but  the  grounds  of  them ;  and  indeed  the 
sounder  they  are^  the  more  ready  and  the  more  able  he 
is  to  give  a  reason  for  them*  K  Professor  Agassiz  had 
stated  in  his  lectures  the  various  rates  at  which  he  be- 
lieved that  the  diiferent  portions  of  a  glacier  moved 
down  its  valley,  without  stating  the  grounds  of  his  he- 
lief^  high  as  would  be  the  mere  antbority  of  such  a 
statement^  it  would  not  have  been  half  so  satisftictory 
as  when  accompanicdj  as  it  was,  by  a  precise  exposi- 
tion of  the  experiments^  observations  and  facts  on 
which  it  rested.  Thus  accompanied^  it  brought  home 
to  every  hearer,  to  the  most  ignorant  as  to  the  most 
enlightened,  a  double  conviction  of  its  correctness** 
Even   where   specific   instances  or  examples  axe   not 

*  There  is  reason  to  hope,  that  this  ^complisbcd  man,  whose  lecturea 
have  been  listened  to  here  for  a  year  past  by  audiences  consisting  not  of  a 
few  hundred,  the  largeat  number  usuillf  seen  at  scientific  lectures  in 
Europe,  but  of  thousands,  with  the  highest  degree  of  instruction  and  de- 
light, ami  whoee  personal  iniercourse  hms  been  enjoyed  by  »o  many  with 
not  less  of  either,  will  before  long  become  a  resident  in  this  country,  and 
inspire  our  yotinp  men  of  science^  and  our  oldest  inalitulions,  with  a  por- 
tion of  hid  own  enthusiasm. 
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necessary  for  proof,  they  are  frequently  so  for  illastra- 
tioo ;  and  the  lessons  they  give  are  precise^  impressive^ 
and  unsuspected. 

So  generally  is  this  now  understood  that  the  enun- 
ciation in  matters  of  science,  of  positive  opinions  with- 
out proof^  of  assertions  that  they  stand  to  reason  without 
showing  what  reason  ;  or  that  they  are  supported  by 
experience,  without  specifying  instances  of  that  ex- 
perience, excite  distrust  rather  than  assent  And  yet 
in  this  new  science  the  zeal  of  coutioversy  seems  to 
have  caused  such  allegations  to  appear  again  as  often 
and  as  boldl}^  as  in  those  darker  times,  when  the  results 
of  science  and  art  were  held  up  as  miracles  for  the  ad- 
airatiou  of  the  world,  whUe  their  processes  were  revealed 
to  none  hut  the  initiated 

This  nowhere  occurs  more  frequently  than  with  refer- 
ence  to  questions  touching  the  health  and  sanity  of  con- 
victs, questions  coming  within  the  domain  of  medieine, 
in  which  science  itself  this  dogmatic  spirit  —  perhaps 
on  account  of  tlie  obscurity  of  much  of  the  evidence 
on  wliich  it  must  rely  —  lingered  longer  and  later  than 
in  any  other  of  the  ancient  sciences.  A  striking  and 
instructive  instance  of  this  is  aflbrded  by  the  testunony 
of  several  eminent  medical  men  on  the  trial  of  Capt 
DoneDan  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Theo- 
dosius  Bonghton,  for  which  he  was  executed  in  the  last 
century,  at  Warwick,  in  England.  All  but  one  of  them 
contidcnfly  testified^  that  from  the  s}^nptoms  stated 
by  other  \ritnesses  to  have  occurred  during  the  last  Ul- 
nesB  of  the  deceased,  his  death  was  undoubtedly  caused 
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hy  poison.    That  one  was  John  Hunterj  who  maintained 
that  those  symptoms  afforded  no  ground  whatever  for 
any  medical  opinion  on  the  subject     They  were  such  j 
as  might  be  produced  by  poison,  and  therefore,  if  it 
were  proved  that  poison  had  been  taken,  knowing  this  1 
to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  themjioshouhi  a-smbe  them 
to  ii     But  as  they  might  equally  arise  from  other] 
causes,  the  mei^e  fact  of  their  existence  did  not  proveJ 
that  poison  had  been  administered.     The  Judge  wail 
not  satisfied  with  this  answer^  and  insisted  upon  ail| 
opinion  from  the  witness  either  one  way  or  the  other,! 
but  in  vain.     The  jury  and  the  doctors  wondered  sti 
Hunter's  confession  of  ignorance,  then  a  very  novel ' 
thing  in  either  of  the  three  learned  professions.  But  the 
members  of  hia  profession  at  the  present  day  think  himj 
entirely  in  the  right,  and  agree  with  him,  that  no  medical | 
opinion  whatsoever  could  be  founded  on  such  symptomi 
alone.     The  truth  is,  that  having  no  means  of  know-1 
ledge,  they  were  aU  equally  ignorant  on  the  subject ; 
but  that  Hunter  was  aware  of  his  ignorance,  while  they^i 
were  ignorant  of  theirs. 

A  more  amusing  and  more  recent  example  occuiTod  iE  j 
our  own  country  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  iii'st 
proposed  to  send  a  cargo  of  ice  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans.  An  idea  was  then  started  in  the  latter  city, 
that  ice  in  that  warm  climate  was  unhealthy,  and  this 
idea  became  so  prevalent,  that  the  City  Govern- 
ment thought  it  to  be  its  duty  to  apply  to  the  Medical 
Faculty  for  their  opinion,  and  having  learned  from' 
them,  after  grave,  solemn  anS  formal  deliberation,  that 
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the  use  of  ice  in  hot  weather  was  extremely  pernicious^ 
and  had  been  proved  to  be  so  by  all  experience,  passed  a 
sanitaiy  law^  to  prevent  its  introduction.  This  law,  it  is 
said,  still  exists  unrepealed  but  unregarded,  and  nowhere 
is  the  use  of  ice  now  recommended  more  freely,  more  fre- 
quently, or  in  more  various  cases  by  medical  men,  than 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  itself  It  was  no  doubt  the 
perception  of  tliis  tendency  in  his  profession  which  led 
Baron  Louis  to  that  precise  notation  of  specific  instances, 
that  accumulation  of  particular  cases,  which  seems  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  medical  approach  the  exact  sciences ; 
and  to  cause  such  a  sifting  of  general  assertions  and 
assumed  principles  in  this  science,  as  may  greatly  dimin- 
ish their  number  and  increase  their  value. 

These  considerations  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
weighing  general  assertions  and  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  health  of  convicts  under  different  systems.  As 
to  those  special  assertions  of  fact,  which  involve  opinion 
to  a  cei-tain  degree,  such  as  the  cause  or  duration  of 
disease  in  an  individual  case,  but  for  which  we  can 
have  no  other  direct  evidence  than  the  statement  of  one 
who  has  seen  the  patient ;  those  who  have  not  done  so, 
must  take  that  statement  with  no  other  qualification 
than  may  be  warranted  by  other  known  facts,  and  by 
their  opinion  of  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
observer. 

There  is  yet  one  more  consideration  peculiarly  im- 
portant, at  the  present  time,  in  investigating  the  sub- 
ject of  health,  though  not  confined  to  this,  but  ex- 
tending to  all  points  of  prison  discipline,  which  requires 
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a  few  remarks.  It  relates  to  the  position  of  the  ob- 
server himseLF;  to  the  question  how  far  he  is  pledged, 
or  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  system  of  which  he 
speaks.  When  a  government  introduces  a  new  plan, 
or  a  new  systnm  into  its  prisons^  uvQwedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiment  fdone,  without  at  all  pledging  itself 
for  the  event,  and  directs  its  officers  to  carry  this  plan 
into  effect  for  this  purpose  only^  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  the  experiment  will  bo  fairly  tried,  and  its  re- 
sult known  and  acknowledged,  without  relucttmce  o? 
hesitation,  within  a  reasonable  time.  But  when 
State  fully  and  finally  adopts  a  new  system  without 
reserve,  as  its  own,  and  provides  by  law  for  its  general 
establishment,  thus  proclaiming  its  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  it ;  officers  will  naturally  and  properly  be  ap- 
pointed to  administer  it,  who  entertain  and  express  the 
same  sentiments^  Such  men,  and  the  State  itself,  will 
be  very  slow  to  see^  and  very  slow  to  believe  anything 
which  evinces  the  failure  of  their  system*  Without  im- 
puting any  wrong  motive  to  them,  it  cannot  be,  that 
they  should  look  without  the  utmost  reluctance  upon 
any  event  which  would  be  undei^tood  to  imply,  that 
the  system^  for  the  success  of  which  they  have  thus 
publicly  made  themselves  responsible,  was  either  un- 
wisely chosen  or  Ul-adniinistered-  Accordingly  in  th^ 
Shites  of  New  York  and  Maine,  where  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment,  a  portion  of  the  convicts  were  confinc<3 
to  solitary  cells  without  labor,  the  experiment  waa  fuHj 
tried  in  both,  within  the  short  period  of  eighteei 
months,  and  its  failure  at  once  announced ;  and  there 
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was  an  end  of  it.  While  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  by  law  of  March  3d,  1818,  adopted  the  same 
system  without  reserve,  and  provided  that  a  prison 
should  be  at  once  built,  exclusively  fitted  for  this  sys- 
tem at  Pittsburg,  and  another  on  the  same  plan  after- 
wards at  Philadelphia  —  so  that  for  more  than  twelve 
years  this  was  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  —  did  not  readily  renounce  it,  though  it  was  put 
in  operation  at  Pittsburg,  as  far  as  it  ever  was  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1826,  without  success,  but  still 
clung  to  it  in  1828  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  following 
year  that  she  relinquished  it.  This  is  not  mentioned 
to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  either  of  these  States  ;  it 
arose  from  the  difference  of  their  position,  not  of  their 
character ;  and  had  their  situation  in  this  respect  been 
reversed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  conduct  would 
have  been  so  too. 

Still  longer  and  more  obstinate  was  the  adherence  of 
the  same  State,  and  many  others  to  the  system  of  con- 
tamination put  in  force  by  that  State  in  1790,  and  sub- 
sequently by  them,  and  continued  for  years  after  its 
evils  are  now  admitted  to  have  been  apparent 

But,  they  had  pledged  themselves  too  deeply  for  the 
excellence  of  this  system,  and  held  it  up  with  too 
much  exultation  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  not  to 
be  more  than  a  little  blind  to  its  defects.  It  need 
hardly  be  remarked,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  similar 
cases,  the  testimony  which  coincides  with  the  interests, 
views  and  prejudices  of  the  witness,  has  much  less 
weight  than  that>  which  is  adverse  to  them. 
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It  is  ajsking  too  much  of  human  nature  to  require, 
that  any  men  should  be  quick  to  discern,  and  forward 
to  proclaim^  the  defects  of  a  system,  demised  or  ad- 
mmistered  by  themselves*  It  was  therefore  perhaps  uu- 
fortunate,  for  England,  that  during  so  many  years  its 
national  penitentiuries  were  in  fact  inspected  by  those 
who  had  planned  and  established  tliem,  and  who  had 
so  repeatedly  and  earnestly  maintained  the  peifec^tion 
of  their  system.  The  commission  for  governing  the 
prison  at  Pentonville,  presents^  indeed^  a  long  airay  of 
distinguished  names ;  but  these  eminent  men  cannot 
have  had  any  personal  knowledge  for  the  most  part  of 
the  details  of  this  institution,  and  must  have  relied 
entirely  on  the  representations  of  the  few  active  mem- 
bers of  tlie  board.  Without  at  all  questioning  the 
acciiracy  of  any  precise  and  definite  fact  stated  by 
them»  we  cannot  be  expected  to  rely  implicitly  on  their 
opinions  of  the  merits  of  their  own  system,  or  of  their 
own  administration  of  it 

The  absurdity  of  the  attempt  often  made  to  decide 
what  is  in  fact  the  influence  of  any  system  of  prison 
discipline  upon  health  and  sanity  by  abstract  reason* 
ing,  and  by  deducing  what  is  from  what  ought  to  be, 
upon  general  principles,  is  exemplified  in  so  striking 
and  instructive  a  manner  in  the  Philadelphia  reporta, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  citing  from  them  the  following 
passages  ;  for  though  the  first  refers  more  particularly 
to  bodily  and  the  second  to  mental  disease,  it  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  writers  would  give  us  to  un- 
derstand that  what  is  so  highly  conducive  to  bodily 
health  is  injurious  to  that  of  the  mind. 
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In  the  sixteenth  report  for  the  year  1844,  the  physi- 
cian says: 

^'  Every  day^s  experience  has  increased  my  confidence  in  the 
working  of  the  system.  To  say  nothing  of  the  comparatively 
small  number,  in  so  depraved  a  population,  of  genuine  and  severe 
cases  of  disease,  not  contracted  out  of  prison,  and  the  few  instances 
of  fatal  disorder  developed  in  the  cells,  we  cannot  help  being  con* 
stantly  struck  with  the  marked  improvement  among  many  of  the 
convicts.  We  repeatedly  observe  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
change  from  a  career  of  dissipation,  privation,  and  exposure,  to 
one  of  regular  and  industrious  occupation  with  plenty  of  good  food, 
and  comfortable  quarters.  In  this  manner  we  are  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  justice  of  the  remark,  made  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Bache,  in  one  of  his  reports  :  '  The  circumstance,  indeed,  of  being 
withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  severer  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes, such  as  wet  and  cold,  which  are  prolific  sources  of  disease 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  would,  of  itself,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  operation  of  any  unfavorable  causes  to  health, 
experienced  in  this  prison.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  many 
of  the  individuals  sent  to  our  prisons,  have  been  in  previous  habits 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  the  comparative  healthfulness  of 
the  confinement  and  mode  of  discipline  must  be  apparent' "  Six- 
teenth  Report^  p.  41. 

In  the  report  of  his  successor  for  the  very  next  year, 
we  find  the  following : 

^^  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  a  larger  ratio  of  insanity  has 
appeared  within  the  year  than  the  very  imperfect  statistics  of  this 
subject  give  for  the  general  population ;  but  the  question  as  to 
which  produces  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  that  disease,  I  have 
never  considered  as  resting  between  equal  numbers  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  inmates  of  a  penal  institution,  but  as  entirely  between 
the  rival  systems  of  Auburn  and  Pennsylvania.  For,  to  expect 
from  an  assembly  of  prisoners,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  disci' 
pline  to  which  they  are  suJjjected^  the  same  proportional  amount  of 
mental  health  as  is  enjoyed  in  society,  is  in  a  degree  to  put  on  a 
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par,  m  predisposing  to  insaoity,  drunkeime^  and  sobriety,  ansiiety 
arid  coo  tent,  remorse,  aad  the  consciousness  of  a  we  11 -spent  life,  — 
10  a  wordj  vice  and  virtue."     Sei^enteenth  Report^  p*  56. 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  Doctors  disagree  ?"  Expe- 
rience^  and  experience  alone.  These  arguments  are 
very  plausible,  but  they  aflbrd  no  proof,  no  evidence, 
no  indication  of  the  fact ;  though  it  is  gratilyiug  to 
know,  that  however  the  fact  may  turn  out,  we  are  pro- 
vided beforehand  with  a  very  ingenions  and  perhaps 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it 

Let  us  pursue  the  beaten  path^  then,  and  compare 
the  official  returnsj  remarking,  however, 

1,  That  such  comparisons,  when  made  for  single 
years,  are  of  little  value,  and  if  those  single  years  are 
selected  here  and  there  from  the  returns,  of  none  at  all, 
A  regular  series,  and  that  as  recent  as  possible,  should 
always  be  taken  for  comparison,  or  if  any  year  be 
omitted  on  good  grounds,  the  numbers  omitted  should 
be  stated,  with  the  reasons  for  the  omission, 

2,  Broad  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn  from 
slight  differences ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
diflerences  are  great  and  unifurni,  we  are  not  to  reject 
the  conclusions  founded  on  tliem,  on  the  ground  of  any 
mere  conjecture,  that  there  may  be  some  error  or  un- 
known element^  that  might  alTect  the  result.  As  in 
astronomy,  no  observation  is  known  to  be  perfectly 
exact ;  but  there  are  conclusions  founded  on  observation, 
which  are  deemed  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  probable 
error,  and  relied  on  as  mathematically  certain. 

3,  The  calculations,  founded  on  such  tables,  shoidd 
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always  be  made  in  the  simplest  possible  fonn.  The 
simplicity  of  a  process  is  its  highest  merit  with  mathe- 
maticians ;  and  with  those  who  are  not  so,  it  is  the  great- 
est security  against  error.  The  Second  Annual  Report 
of  that  able  and  excellent  Society,  the  Prison  Associar 
tion  of  New  York,  made  for  the  year  1845,  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  enormous  mistakes  which  may 
result  from  founding  such  calculations  on  a  complex 
and  erroneous  basis.  As  the  publications  of  this  Society 
have  great  and  just  influence,  and  may  lead  many 
not  only  to  adopt  those  mistakes,  but  to  make  other 
calculations  on  the  same  basis,  it  may  be  useful  to 
explain  its  unsoundness. 

On  the  94th  page,  is  a  table  purporting  to  show  the 
average  proportion  of  deaths  to  prisoners  in  prisons  con- 
ducted on  the  silent  and  separate  systems.  Its  ultimate 
conclusions  are  averages  of  ratios  and  not  of  numbers. 
The  error  of  this  and  its  consequences  may  be  explained 
by  a  single  instance.  It  having  been  stated,  that  in 
the  prison  at  Philadelphia,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
prisoners  was  as  1  to  28.44,  in  that  of  Pittsburg,  as 
1  to  48.76,  and  in  that  of  New  Jersey,  as  1  to  136.75; 
these  three  numbers  are  added  together,  and  one-third 
part  taken,  as  expressing  the  average  of  the  whole, 
viz.:  1  to  71.31.  This  must  mean,  or  it  means  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  that  taking  all  three  prisons  together, 
the  whole  number  of  deaths,  was  to  the  whole  number 
of  prisoners,  as  1  to  71.31.  Certainly  every  one  must 
so  understand  it. 

Now,  this  is  far  from  true,  and  there  are  only  two 
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possible  caseSj  in  which  the  result  of  such  a  process 
can  be  correct  1.  When  the  several  proportions  are 
the  same*  2,  When  the  several  proportions  thus  stated, 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  of  the 
convicts  in  the  different  prisons.  That  either  of  these 
things  should  occur  througliout  such  a  table  as  that , 
from  which  this  extract  is  made,  though  possible 
mathematically^  must  be  considered  physically  impo^ ' 
sible,  since  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  chances 
against  its  occurrence  to  one  millionth  part  of  a  chance 
in  favor  of  it. 

The  error  of  such  a  process  will  be  better  proved,  I 
on  this  occasion,  by  an  example  than  a  formula,     Leti 
A.  be  a  prison  containing  1000  convicts^  of  whom  100 
die.     Let  B*  be  one  containing  100  prisoners,  of  whom 
1  dies.     The  proportion  of  A.  is  1  to  10^  that  of  B.  1 
to  100,     The  two  added  together  make  110,  half  of 
which  is  55,  so  that  the  avercige  proportion  of  the  two 
togetherj   according  to  this  mode  of  calculation^  is  1 
to  55.     But  101  have  died,  and  if  one  has  died  out  of 
every  55,  the  whole  number  must  have  been  55  timea . 
101,  or  5.555*     In  fact,  however,  it  was  only  1100, 
of  which  number,  101  have  died.     This  is  not  as    1 
to  55,  but  as  1  to  10.89,  a  difference  of  more  thaa| 
fivefold. 

Another  example.    Take  A*  as  before,  and  B.  with 
100  prisoners,  of  whom  no  one  dies.     The  proportion 
of  A  is  as  1  to  10  ■  that  of  B.  as  1  to  infinity.     Add  I 
these  together  and  take  half,  you  still  have  the  pro-^ 
portion  of  1  to  infinity,  that  is,  none ;  so,  that  though 
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100  convicts  have  died  in  one  of  these  prisons^  yet 
taking  them  both  together,  there  is  nobody  dead  at  alL 

On  the  preceding  page  of  the  same  report  is  a  table 
including  fourteen  years,  showing  the  number  of  con- 
victs and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  same  prisons, 
for  the  same  period  as  the  former,  excepting  in  that  of 
Pittsburg  for  four  years  after  1825,  where  the  num- 
bers were  then  too  small  to  vary  the  result  materially, 
and  in  that  at  Charlestown,  for  the  same  time,  which 
was  not  then  under  the  silent  system.  Prom  this  it 
appears,  that  the  whole  number  of  convicts,  in  the  three 
prisons,  for  which  the  above  calculation  is  made,  was 
6347;  and  that  of  deaths  197.  So  that  the  true 
average  proportion  for  that  time,  is  as  1  to  32.22,  in- 
stead of  1  to  71.31,  a  difference,  which  needs  no  com- 
ment. There  is  a  table  of  pardons  on  the  109th  page 
of  the  same  report,  constructed  on  the  same  false 
principle. 

The  annexed  table  marked  (B.)  shows  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  Philadelphia  penitentiary  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  table  (C.)  those  in  Charlestown  during  the 
same  period,  both  institutions  having  then  attained  their 
mature  growth,  and  full  numbers.* 

*  Under  the  term  blacks  all  people  of  color  are  included. 
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(B.) 

Deaths  in  the  Eastern  Peniteniwrif  at  Philadelphia^  for  ten  years 
past^  made  up  tn  December  31,  qf  each  ^ear. 


Teare. 

Whole  pumher 
of  priionefs. 

While*. 

Draibt  nf 
Whites. 

filadet. 

Dealtiv  of 
Blacks. 

TDial 

D«athf. 

1837 

387 

233 

7 

154 

10 

17 

1838 

402 

241 

7 

161 

20 

27 

1839 

4  IS 

245 

2 

173 

9 

11 

1840 

406 

236 

9 

170 

13 

22 

1841 

347 

215 

4 

132 

13 

17 

1842 

343 

212 

3 

130 

6 

9 

1843 

334 

212 

5 

122 

6 

11 

1844 

360 

240 

6 

120 

7 

13 

1S45 

319 

224 

3 

95 

12 

15 

1846 

326 

232 

4 

94 

9 

13 

3641 

2290 

50 

1351 

105 

155 

(C.) 

Deaths  in  the  Penitentiartf  at  Chartestoum  MassachvsetU^  for  tern 
years  past^  made  up  to  Septemher  20th  of  each  tfear* 


Yefti». 

Whole  number 
of  priwnert. 

WhiiM. 

Blacks  and 
lodiaas. 

Total 
Deaths. 

1837 

288 

264 

24 

5 

1838 

303 

277 

26 

7 

1839 

316 

289 

27 

5 

1840 

318 

285 

33 

2 

1841 

333 

297 

36 

8 

1842 

304 

272 

32 

S 

1843 

271 

234 

37 

2 

1844 

276 

247 

29 

2 

1845 

287 

256 

31 

1 

1846 

253 

230 

23 

1 

2949 

2651 

298 

35 

It  will  te  obserred  that  in  the  former  table  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  the  whites  is  diFtingiiished  from 
that  among  the  blacks,  and  that  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
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greatest  A  similar  difference  is  said  to  exist  also  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  It  is 
stated  that  for  ten  years  from  1820,  the  annual  average 
of  white  deaths  in  that  city  was  2.42  per  cent,  and 
that  of  blacks  4.75,*  while  in  the  penitentiary,  as  will 
be  perceived,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  average  of 
whites  is  2.18  per  cent,  and  the  average  of  blacks 
7.77  per  cent  No  doubt  there  is  a  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  two  races,  but  why  so  great  a  dis- 
crepancy should  exist  between  the  city  and  the  prison 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  May  not  the  exercise  of 
the  pardoning  power  have  some  influence  in  this  re- 
spect? Supposing  that  blacks  were  never  pardoned, 
but  remained  in  prison  during  the  whole  time  for  which 
they  were  sentenced,  and  that  white  men  were  often 
pardoned,  so  that  while  the  numbers  were  kept  good 
by  frequent  admissions,  the  individuals  were  perpet- 
ually changing,  and  thus  each  passed  a  short  time  com- 
paratively in  confinement  If  a  prison  life  tends  to 
produce  disease  and  death,  would  not  this  fact  occasion 
a  difference  between  the  two  races  in  this  respect  while 
in  prison  ?  And  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  hope  of 
pardon  must  greatly  strengthen  and  sustain  a  prisoner, 
especially  one  in  solitary  confinement,  might  not  this 
difference  be  considerable  ?  Now  how  is  the  fact  ?  Un- 
fortunately the  official  reports  do  not  enable  us  to  carry 
back  this  investigation  beyond  the  last  five  years, 
during  which  period  the  pardons  have  been  as  follows : 

•2  New  York  Reports,  91. 
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During  this  time  the  whites  have  been  precisely 
twice  as  many  as  the  blacks,  the  ETerage  of  the  one 
being  2211,  and  that  of  the  other  just  111*  The  num- 
ber of  whites  then  has  been  to  that  of  the  blacks  as 
two  to  one,  and  the  pardons  of  the  former  to  those  of 
the  latter  almost  exactly  as  twelve  to  one. 

It  is  observed,  that  there  is  somewhat  less  mortality 
among  the  whites  in  Boston^  than  among  the  blacks, 
but  as  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  deaths 
of  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  Reports  of  this  prison, 
the  difference  there,  cannot  be  ascei-tainccL  They 
generally  constitute  from  10  to  11  per  cent  of  the 
convicts,  though  they  form  but  1.18  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  and  only  1.61  per  cent  of  that 
of  Boston,* 

It  has  been  not  uncommon  here  and  elsewhere  to 
insist,  that  no  comparison  whatever  should  be  iuBti- 
tuted  between  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia, 
and  any  other  prison,  on  the  ground,  that  the  greater 
number  of  blacks  there  rendered  any  such  compaiison 
impossible ;  and  it  has  often  been  attempted,  under 
the  shelter  of  this  general  allegation,  to  escape  from 
the  terrors  of  the  truth.     But  they  are  not  to  be 

*  Shatluck'fl  Censufl  of  Boston,  in  1345,  p.  43. 
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escaped  from  thus.  We  will  compare  the  mingled 
population  of  whites  and  blacks  together  in  the  prison 
at  Charlestown,  with  the  whites  alone,  in  that  of 
Philadelphia.  The  diflTerence  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 
In  the  former  it  is  1.19  per  cent,  in  the  latter 
2.18  per  cent  Or,  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to 
readers  in  general,  who  do  not  readily  comprehend 
these  per  centages  and  fractions  of  a  man's  life,  where 
119  prisoners  die  in  Charlestown  prison,  no  less  than 
218  white  prisoners  die  in  that  of  Philadelphia;  an  iitt- 
mense  difference.  But  may  it  not  be  occasioned  by  the 
diversity  of  soil  or  climate  or  temperature  ?  Perhaps  so ; 
let  us  inquire.  The  influence  of  these  causes  and  of  all 
other  causes  whatsoever  not  belonging  to  the  prisons 
themselves,  must  operate  as  well  without  as  within  them, 
and  afiect  the  whole  community  no  less  than  the  in- 
mates of  the  prison.  What  then  is  the  fact?  The 
deaths  among  the  white  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia^ 
are,  as  has  been  stated,  2.42  per  cent  In  Boston,  the 
deaths,  since  1830,  are  on  an  average,  2.09  per  cent,  a 
difference  indeed,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  in  the  prisons ;  and  leaving  still  a 
vast  residuum  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has  been  urged, 
however,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
sentences.  This  is  true.  But  the  difference  is  in  favor 
of  Philadelphia,  as  the  sentences  are  shorter  there  than 
here,  and  the  influence  of  this  cause,  therefore,  should 
make  the  mortality  in  their  prison  less  than  that  in 
ours,  instead  of  more. 

Again,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  health  of  the 


prisoners  in  Philadelphia,  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of 
the  community  around^  the  mortality  being  less  within 
than  witiiout  the  prison^  since  the  mortality  in  the  city 
is  2,42  per  cenij  while  in  the  prison  it  ijs  only  2,18 
per  cent  But  this  is  not  so*  The  mortality  is  not 
less  within  than  without  the  prison,  becanse  such  is  the 
result  of  the  tables.  The  greatest  proportion  of  deaths, 
that  which  raises  the  average  so  high  in  the  general 
bills  of  mortality^  takes  place  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
But  the  inmates  of  both  these  prisons  are  more  than 
three-fourths  of  them  under  forty  years  of  agOj  in  the 
full  maturity  and  vigor  of  life.  There  are  none  in 
childhoodj  and  scarcely  any  in  old  age*  Let  the  mor- 
tality among  them  be  compared  with  that  of  those  of 
the  same  age  in  the  community^  and  mark  the  re- 
sult For  want  of  direct  tables  for  PhUadelphia,  let 
the  deaths  in  Boston  be  taken  on  the  average  since 
1830,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  years^  and 
allowing  for  the  difference  above-stated  between  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
the  result  will  be  that  in  Philadelphia,  the  deaths  be- 
tween those  ages  are  1.47  per  cent  That  is,  where 
147  persons  between  15  and  GO  die  in  the  city,  218 
die  in  the  prison.  The  deaths  in  Boston,  between 
those  ages  are  1,28  per  cent,  so  that  it  will  be  seen^ 
that  where  128  die  in  the  city,  only  119  die  in  the 
prison,  and  that  thus  the  latter  is  the  more  healthy  of 
the  two.* 


*  In  the  Penitentiary  tt  Pitt^bitTgr  in  Pennsylvania,   which  ia  also 
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But,  if  such  is  the  influence  of  solitaiy  confinement 
on  the  bodily  health,  what  must  be  its  operation  on  the 
mind,  upon  which  it  acts  more  directly  and  far  more 
powerfully  ?  It  is  such  as  might  be  feared.  There  is 
nothing,  for  which  the  system  of  solitary  labor  has 
been  more  lauded,  than  for  the  overpowering  effect 
of  the  degree  of  solitude,  which  it  necessarily  implies, 
as  administered  in  this  country,  upon  the  mind ;  and 
facts  are  often  stated,  which  prove  that  the  nerves  of 
the  convict  are  much  shaken,  and  his  mind  enfeebled ; 
and  that  he  is  in  that  state  of  debility,  in  which  reso- 
lutions of  amendment  are  very  likely  to  be  formed, 
but  very  little  likely  to  be  executed.  Messieurs  De 
Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  observe,  on  their  visit 
to  one  of  the  prisoners.  No.  61,  in  the  Penitentiary  at 
Philadelphia,  that  he  could  not  speak  long  without  being 
agitaied^  aiid  shedding  tears ;  and  that  they  had  made  the 
same  remark  of  all  wliom  they  had  previously  seen. 

The  allegation  frequently  made,  that  insanity  is 
more  readily  detected  when  it  exists  under  the  system 
of  solitary,  than  under  that  of  social  labor,  rests  ap- 
parently on  no   good  grounds.     On  the  contrary,  it 

under  the  system  of  solitary  labor,  the  number  of  prisoners  and  of  deaths 
for  the  last  five  years,  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Years.                           No.  of  PrisonerB.  Deaths. 

1842  163  6 

1843  148  6 

1844  130  6 

1845  130  4 

1846  126  6 

697  27 
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would  seetDj  that  it  must  be  more  easy  to  discover 
the  state  of  miod  of  a  person,  who  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  officers  every  day^  and  all  day  long,  and  occu*  | 
pied  as  in  Chailestown,  than  that  of  one,  who,  excepting 
the  momentary  calls  of  the  turnkey,  never  Is  seen  by 
any  one  person  oftener  than  once  in  a  fortnight,  and  even 
including  those  calls,  is  not  in  the  presence  of  human 
teings  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  a  day. 

Undoubtedly  there  may  be  cases  of  mental  derange- 
ment in  either  of  these  prisons,  as  there  are  out  of 
them,  which  shall  pass  for  some  time  undetected-  In 
the  Philadelphia  report,  for  1843,  of  four  new  cases  of 
persons  under  treatment  for  insanity  in  that  year, 
three  are  alleged  to  have  been  insane  when  admlttedi 
yet  of  these,  one  is  stated  to  have  been  first  placed 
on  the  list  of  insane  patients  five  months,  one  ten 
months,  and  one  a  year  and  nine  months  after  their 
respective  commitments  to  the  prison. 

Only  one  case  which,  if  unexplained,  may  at  first 
seem  analogous  to  these,  appears  in  tie  reports  from 
the  prison  at  Charlestown.  It  is  that  of  an  individual 
admitted  in  September,  1836,  but  not  kept  confined 
as  insane  until  the  following  August  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  he  was  known  to  be  insane  when  ad-  | 
mitted  and  stated  to  be  so  by  the  sheriff,  who  brought 
him  to  the  prison^  though  he  was  not  so  unruly  as 
to  make  constant  confinement  necessary  till  nearly  a 
year  afterwards. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia 
Physician's  Report,  for  1842,  which  should  relate  to  in- 

14 
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sanity,  appears  to  hare  been  snppreBsed,  without  ex- 
planation ;  *  and  that  the  reports  of  the  two  follomng 
years  also^  on  this  head,  are  somewhat  confused  and 
difficult  to  be  understood  ;  hut  in  both  these  last,  as  in 
other  cases  where  the  meaning  of  any  passage  is  un- 
ceiiainj  that  construction  is  here  adopted,  which  will 
make  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity,  originating  in 
the  Philadelphia  prLson,  appear  the  smallest. 

In  the  report  of  the  physician  of  that  prison  for  the 
year  1845,  he  presents,  **the  cases  of  insanity  which 
have  been  developed  "  during  the  year,  and  in  that  for 
the  last  year,  1846,  he  says,  ^*  The  cases  of  insanity, 
that  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  institution 


*  This  has  been  dotibted  in  Paris.  Bot  it  lias  not  been  denied  in 
FhilEidelphia,  a  fact,  which  alqne,  under  the  circum6tB.DCC&,  warranto  the 
«iaie[nent  in  the  text.  Another  proof  of  it  Is,  Vhat  there  are  ^kslertsks  in 
this  Report  of  1&12,  indicating  the  suppression  of  sometbirjg ;  and  thai 
every  other  usual  topic  but  that  of  inaanily  is  there  treated  of,  while 
uol  a  word  is  said  on  this,  which  in  preceding'  and  subsequent  Reports  ie 
properly  dwell  on,  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  Nor^  is  tt  at 
all  credible,  thot  while  there  are  bo  many  cases  in  every  oiher  year, 
there  should  be  none  at  all  in  this.  Besidee,  in  the  Reporl  for  1843,  it 
is  Slated,  ^^  that  of  old  and  new,  we  have  had  to  ded,  since  tS4^,  wtth 
seven  genuine  cases,  properly  belonging,  for  aught  known  lo  the  con- 
trary, to  the  institution;  only  oua  of  them,  let  it  be  fiemembered,  having 
oommenced  in  1B43/'  Did  not  these  or  some  of  them^  and  how  many 
others,  commence  in  1S42  ?  Happily  we  may  hope,  that  this  conceal menl 
will  soon  terminate,  for  the  Physician,  says  in  his  last  Report,  that 
though  prevented  from  ftilfilling  at  (hat  time  his  previous  promise  to  g^iv© 
a  tabular  statement  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity,  which  had  occurred  in 
the  inatiiution,  he  mil  assuredly  do  so  in  his  next  Report.  This  is  as 
it  should  be*  And  mMreuver,  the  sop  pressed  paa  sages  in  the  Physician's 
and  the  Mciral  Instmctor^s  Reports  fur  1813,  whether  ihey  relate  to  in- 
ianitj  or  not,  nughl  to  be  publishoiJ. 
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during  the  year,  are  presented  in  the  following  table.'* 
This  seems  to  imply^  that  there  were  other  cases  of 
persons  insane,  supposed  by  the  physician  not  to  have 
become  so  in  the  institution  during  the  year,  but  tu 
have  been  in  that  condition  when  admitted,  which  are 
not  mentioned.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  state  the  number  of  such  cases,  as  is 
done  in  the  earlier  reports,  especially  considering  what 
is  said  in  some  of  the  other  official  reports,  from  this 
prison.  In  his  report  for  1840,  the  Warden,  while 
speaking  of  those  conmiitted  for  the  higher  classes  of 
crimes  since  the  establishment  of  the  penitentiary, 
makes  these  remarks : 

"  1  have  alluded  to  three  deranged  persons  having  been  received 
for  the  crime  of  murder,  in  the  second  degree.  That  these  mea 
were  so  deranged,  at  the  time  tlie  murder  was  perpetratedi  thera 
is  no  doubt ;  and  these  are  not  the  only  cases  of  deranged  persons 
having  been  sent  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary*  Many  have  been 
clearly  and  decidedly  proven  to  be  so  at  the  time  of  their  convic* 
tion.  They  were,  however,  ill  disp<^ed  and  rniscbievous  i  and  the 
judgBs  ask  what  can  be  done  wkh  them  ?  Until  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  shall  provide  a  suitable  asylum  for  the  Lndigent 
deranged,  a  measure  which  every  motive  of  policy,  of  economy, 
and  humanity  imperiously  demands^  we  must  expect  that  such 
will  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

**  In  a  future  age  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  in  the  nine* 
teenlh  century,  in  a  Christian  land^  in  a  state  containing  through- 
out its  extent,  innumerable  monuments  of  piety,  of  intelligenca 
and  benevolence,  that  those  whom  Providence,  in  its  mysterious 
dispensations^  had  visited  with  the  most  grievous,  the  most  appall- 
ing calamity,  the  deprivation  of  reason,  and  consequently  of  re- 
sponsibiiity  —  that  indigent  lunatics  should  be  deprived  of  all 
sympathy,  of  all  justice,  by  the  cruelty  or  negligence  of  their  fel- 
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low- men  —  shoutd  \m  consigned  to  a  prison,  appropriated  ouly  to 
felons  of  the  vilest  degree,  where  no  friend  or  relative  could  vimt 
them,  or  alleviate  their  distressi  and  where  almoat  every  sur- 
rounding circumstance  is  hostile  to  their  repose,  their  comfort*  or 
their  restoration  to  reason."     Twelflh  Report^  pp.  12  and  13. 

In  the  report  of  the  physician^  for  1844,  he  says : 

^*  The  fact  of  twelve  individuals,  in  the  space  of  a  single  year^ 
ijaving  been  branded  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  of  prisoner  and 
felon,  and  puoished  for  Crimea  of  which  tliey  are  legally  and 
morally  innocent,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  philanthropist  with  dis- 
may. Yet,  so  long  as  Pennsylvania  remains  without  a  State 
asylum  for  insane  poor,  a  number  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  per- 
sons must  necessarily  be  committed  to  her  penitentiaries,  where,  I 
need  not  state,  the  provisions  are  quite  inadequate  for  their  proper 
accommodation,  but  where,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  all  hop^ 
of  their  recovery  are  at  an  end  ;  for  however  well  qualified  prison 
discipline  may  be  for  eradicating  moral  depravity,  it  certainly  is 
not  the  sphere  in  which  we  can  hope  to  successfully  "^  minister  to 
a  mind  disoasedp'  "     Sijcteenth  Report^  p,  52. 

^  What  shall  the  judges  do  ?  "  Direct  an  acquittal 
What  eLsG  can  they  do  consistent  with  law  and  with 
tlieir  duty  ?  They  have  no  more  right  to  send  such 
persons  to  prison  aa  convicts,  than  they  have  to  send 
there  the  insane,  who  have  done  no  act,  which  in  a 
sane  man  would  be  ciiminalj  or  any  other  innocent 
man  in  the  community.  If  such  outrages  on  public 
justice  are  wiUully  committed  in  Pennsylvaniaj  they 
ought  to  be  set  forth  in  their  full  extent  to  the  world, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  that  State ;  and  every 
single  instance  brought  home  to  their  knowledge,  in 
order  that  the  Stat«  may  punish  and  correct  them, 
and   may  have  every  possible  inducement  to  make 
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some  provision  for  such  unfortunate  beinga  Even  if 
they  must  be  imprisonedj  let  it  be  done  by  law^  and  not 
without  law.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts^  when  any 
one  is  acquitted  as  insane,  the  jury  must  so  stat^  in 
their  verdict,  and  on  a  vei'dict  of  '^  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity/'  the  accused  must  he  discharged^  unless  hia 
going  at  large  be  deemed  manifestly  dangerous  to  the 
community,  in  which  case  he  may  be  sent  by  the  court 
to  the  State  Hospital  for  Lunatics  at  Worcester.  No 
doubt,  insane  persons  are  sometimes  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced here,  but  never  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
court  It  cannot  well  be  otherwise  when  insanity  has 
been  set  up  at  the  trial,  as  a  defence,  a  very  common 
one  of  late,  and  though  true  in  fact^  has  not  been  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury. 

The  following  table  marked  (D,)  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  insanity  in  the  Philadelphia  prison 
for  the  last  ten  years,  previous  to  which  time  they 
are  not  reported  with  any  kind  of  regularity ;  though 
it  appears,  that  in  1832,  of  twenty  persons  dischargedy 
two  were  insane  and  one  idiotic;  and  that  of  four, 
who  died  there  in  the  same  year,  two  were  insane. 
This  table  shows  not  the  whole  number  of  insane 
persons  existing  in  the  prison  at  one  time,  but  the 
number  of  netu  ernes  in  each  ymr^  distinguishing  the 
color  of  the  patient,  where  it  is  stated  in  the  reports, 
and  the  number  of  persons  appearing  to  be  insane  at 
the  time  of  their  admission. 
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(D.) 

New  Cases  of  Insanity  in  the  Eastern  Pemteniiary  of  Peimsyhc 
nia,  in  each  year^  since  1836. 


Whole  no. 

NotdMn- 

AppnriDH  iDMii*  when  admHMl. 

Nocdblla- 

Yein. 

of  eatei. 

WhItM. 

Blacks. 

fuldMd. 

WblM. 

Black*. 

nM»d. 

1837 

14 

14 

1838 

18 

8 

10 

1839 

26 

13 

13 

2 

1840 

21 

21 

1841 

11 

11 

1842« 

1843 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1844 

15 

10 

2 

3 

8 

1 

3 

1845 

8 

6 

2 

1846 

9 

3 

6 

126 

43 

3-1 

49 

12 

2 

3 

Dcdnet  Inane  > 

WllU«<llllllU<l.S 

17 

12 

2 

3 

C«nuUii(iD> 
•b.pri«n.     J 

109 

31 

32 

46 

Now  since  it  appears,  that  where  the  color  is  dis- 
tinguished, the  number  of  whites  and  the  number  of 
blacks  becoming  insane  in  the  institution,  are  almost 
exactly  equal,  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  pre- 
sumption, that  the  same  proportion  exists,  where  the 
color  is  not  distinguished ;  and  of  course,  half  of  this 
undistinguished  number  46  should  be  added  to  each. 
To  the  31  known  to  be  white,  let  us  add  then  the  23 
necessarily  believed  to  be  so,  and  we  have  54  cases  of 
insanity  in  an  average  white  population,  as  appears 
from  table  (B.)  of  229. 

*  No  statement. 
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This  for  nine  years,  is  six  each  year,  or  26.20  new 
cases  of  insanity,  annually,  for  every  thousand  people* 
Even  if  Tve  suppose  that  there  was  actually  no  case  of 
insanity  in  1842,  and  base  our  calculation  on  ten  years 
it  would  only  reduce  the  average  number  of  new 
cases  among  whites  from  26,20  to  23,58  in  a  thousand, 
which  does  not  at  aU  aflect  the  argument,  for  there 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  one  in  a  thousand.  The 
former  number  is  no  doubt  correct 

Table  (E.)  shows  the  cases  during  the  same  time 
in  the  prison  at  Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts,  The 
report  of  the  physician  for  the  year  1838,  contains 
the  following  statement:  ^During  the  year,  one  man 
has,  in  the  estimation  of  the  physician,  become  insane^ 
It  is  worthy  to  remark,  that  this  is  only  the  second  case 
of  insanity,  which  has  occurred  in  this  penitentiary 
during  the  last  ten  years  "  *  p*  38. 

•  The  third  report  of  the  Pjison  Association  of  New^  York,  contamo 
ubttt  purports  to  he  iv  aynop.-iia  of  all  tho  report*  of  the  difTerent  Siata 
Prisons  of  the  Uniied  States^  of  which  copies  had  been  received  by  ihem, 
and  from  wliich  ihuy  believe  that  ibey  have  extracted  every  important 
fact  which  can  be  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

It  ia  unfortyniite  that  their  collection  was  not  more  complete  ;  Iha 
re  porta  from  New  Jersey,  being  confined  to  the  year  I84fl|  and  ihoae  of 
tlie  Eafitem  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvjinia,  lo  tliat  and  the  preceding  year. 
Many  if  not  most  others  which  should  extend  through  several  years,  are 
also  imperfect,  But  Ibis  Is  our  common  misfortune ;  and  ms  the  fact  ap- 
peals, at  a  glance,  on  tbe  face  of  the  documenti^  it  can  mislead  do  om* 
Very  little  observation,  however,  will  disclose  instances  of  omission  and 
maccuraey,  of  which  the  T^ynopeia  itself  affords  no  indication  or  correction, 
so  that  we  cannot  know  whtstlitt  to  rely  on  its  accuracy  in  any  particular 
oaae  or  not,  and  thus  its  chief  vake  tm  a  dobstituto  for  the  originals  is  lost. 
The  piBitgfl  aboYe  cited  from  the  report  of  ibe  phyaicia.(i  of  the  State 
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Such  cases  occur  there  so  rarely  that  the  oflBcial  re- 
ports sometimes  omit  to  state  their  non-occiirrenee, 
and  the  number  of  insane  appears  only  from  the 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  different  inmates 
of  the  prison  are  occupied.  This  statement  of  coots© 
exhibits  the  whole  number  in  the  prison  at  the  time. 
In  order  therefore  to  asceiiain  the  pi*ecise  number  of 
new  cases  occurring  in  each  year,  it  has  been  neces- 
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prison  at  diarleatowit,  is  condensed  into  the  few  following'  words : 
'•During  the  year,  one  man  has,  in  the  estimation  of  ihe  physician,  b^ 
ewsm  insane."  Not  the  slightest  Lniimatioa  ia  conmbed  in  this  synopsis, 
of  the  fiicL  asserted  by  the  physician  in  the  same  par^Lgraph^  that  only  one 
ease  of  insanity  had  previously  arisen  In  the  prison  for  ten  ye^rs.  Now  the 
maker  of  the  synopsis  mi^iht  have  disbelieved  this  assertion,  and  if  sOp 
might  have  noted  liis  disbeliisf  of  it,  ihouf^h  it  is  not  disbeliev'&d  on  the 
spot ;  but  profL^asiug  to  present  a  document  containing  every  importAut 
Bialement  of  fact,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  this,  which  is  certainly 
far  from  unimportant. 

lu  the  synopsis  of  the  physician's  report  for  the  Pittsburg  prison,  in 
the  yeai  1845^  it  is  said^  **  In  the  report  of  the  prison  for  the  yew  1843, 
Dr.  Smith  states,  that  from  January,  1930^  to  January,  1344,  theie  bid 
been  525  convicts  in  the  prison,  and  from  this  number  but  one  ease  of  in- 
Bunity  is  recorded/^  If  this  last  assertion  is  here  meant  U>  be  ascribed  to 
Dr,  Smith,  w©  find  in  the  synopsis  of  his  report  for  that  yeat,  contained 
in  this  work,  no  such  statement.  And  whether  it  be  intended  to  be 
ascribed  to  him  or  not,  it  would  appear  from  the  same  synopsis  to  be  in* 
correct ;  Inasmuch  as  the  physioian^s  report  there  for  the  year  1840,  in  enu- 
marating  the  diseases  of  prisoners,  contr.tcted  in  prison,  during  that  single 
year,  specifies  no  less  than  three  of  dementia.  Can  this  be  so  in  the  originids ! 
When  the  original  reports  from  the  same  prison  directly  contradict  each 
othoT,  it  should  be  noted,  otherwise  we  cannot  he  sure,  that  the  mistake  is 
not  confined  to  the  synopais.  It  b  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Association  wiJl 
csujiQ  ii  10  be  revised  and  corrected,  and  continue  their  endeavors  to  ex^ 
tend  it ;  for  if  its  execution  were  worthy  of  its  admirable  design,  no  more 
valuable  contribution  couJd  be  rendered  to  ibis  science  in  America* 
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saty  to  recur  to  the  records  which^  whUe  they 
exhibit  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  published  re- 
porta,  enable  me  to  present  a  table  showing  the  new 
cases  in  each  year,  and  whether  they  originated  in  Uie 
prison  or  not,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  deduced  \ 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  State  prison  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  for  the  same  time. 

The  law  appointing  a  commission  for  the  removal  of ' 
insane  persons  from  the  prison  to  the  State  Hospital 
at  Worcester,  was  passed  in  1844^  and  in  the  course  of  i 
that  year^  seven  were  thus  removed ;   the  five  men- 
tioned in  the  tablCj  and  two  more  admitted  in  tiie 
same  condition  in  1829  and  1836- 

(R) 

New  Cases  of  Imanit^  in  the  Penitentiartf  at  Charlmtown^  Massa* 

chusiUs^  in  each  year  nnce^  1836* 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
184S 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


nuiiitier, 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 
0 

1 

1 
1 

1 VI  Mane 
BdmHted. 

1 

1 
% 

1 

7 
5 

5 

2 

sent  to  hospital  at  Worcester, 
sent  to  hospital  at  Worcester. 


sent  to  hospifa!  at  Worcester, 
sent  to  hospital  at  Worcester. 
cyred  in  prisoo, 
delirium  tremens,  cured  in  prison* 


It  appears  then^  that  only  two  cases  of  insanity 
have  originated  in  the  prison  at  Charlestown  during 
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ten  years  past,  which  is  one  in  1474,  less  than  one  in 
a  thousand,  accurately  .68  in  1000 ;  so  that  the  cases 
of  insanity  thus  originating  among  the  white  prisoners 
alone  in  Philadelphia,  have  been  almost  thirty-six  times 
as  many,  as  among  all  the  prisoners,  white  and  blacky 
at  Charlestown.  Of  the  two  patients  cured  in  the 
Charlestovm  prison,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  State 
Hospital,  one,  having  recovered  his  tranquillity  before 
the  commissioners  met,  requested  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  remain  there  and  work.  His  request  was 
granted  and  he  soon  regained  his  health.  The  other 
was  admitted  in  a  doubtful  state  of  sanity,  occasioned 
by  the  long  continued  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  was 
entirely  cured  by  the  regimen  of  the  prison,  in  a  few 
weeks. 

It  would  be  idle  to  ascribe  the  immense  difference 
between  these  two  prisons  in  this  respect  to  climate  or 
to  any  circumstance  connected  with  their  geographical 
position  or  other  local  cause,  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  is  more  insanity  among  the  pop- 
ulation at  large  near  Philadelphia,  than  near  Boston. 
The  census  of  1840  would  make  it  appear,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  less  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  difference  being  nearly  as  58  to  81 ;  but  the 
details  of  this  census  are  little  to  be  relied  on,  and 
probably  the  proportion  of  insane  is  about  the  same 
in  both.  Dr.  Brigham,  superintendent  of  the  Re- 
treat for  the  insane  at  Hartford,  says,  that  "  in  the 
year  1835  there  were  received  into  three  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Massachusetts  from  that  State  alone  124 
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patients  who  became  cr^y  that  year "  and  estimates 
that  this  was  not  more  than  half  the  number  who  be- 
came insane  during  that  time.  Twice  that  number,  or 
248j  would  he  one  in  3000,  which  seems  a  low  estimate. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodic,  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
PeutonvUlej  states  that  in  that  prison^  wMch  was 
first  opened  in  December^  1842,  the  cases  of  insanity 
in  the  first  year  were  a  little  more  than  9  in  1000 ; 
but  that  this  excessive  proportion  was  occasioned  by 
peculiar  causes,  which  after  that  year  ceased  to  operate. 
He  does  not  say  what  they  were.  The  insanity  for 
the  three  years  since  has  been  about  as  1.48  to  1000, 
or  very  nearly  one  in  seven  hundred ;  and  he  doubts 
whetlier  this  is  more  than  in  the  population  at  large. 
He  means  cases  of  positive  insanity,  not  including  par- 
tial delusions. 

If  this  be  taken  as  the  rate  in  England,  though 
there  are  obvious  reasons  for  believing  that  the  rate 
here  is  less  than  there,  we  could  hardly  put  it  so 
low  as  1  in  3000,  less  than  a  quarter  part  of  the  num- 
ber. It  would  seem  extravagant  to  put  ours  lower  than 
1  in  1000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  insane  persons 
that  there  are  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. But  this  would  give  800  new  cases  of  insanity 
every  year  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  and  120,  or 
10  every  month,  in  Boston  alone.  This  is  obviously 
too  much  ;  and  perhops  Sir  Benjamin  may  be  mistaken 
in  the  conjecture,  that  the  rate  in  Pentonville  prison^  viz, 
148,  is  not  greater  than  in  the  population  at  large ; 
for  this  would  give  more  than  21,000  new  cases  in 
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England  and  Wales  every  year ;  and  in  London  and  ite 
suburbs  alone  nearly  2700,  more  than  50  every  week ; 
a  number  hardly  credible  without  fiuiher  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Brighaniy  of 
one  in  3000,  making  only  248  for  Massachusetts,  and 
40  for  Boston,  seems  too  small,  considering  what  a 
large  proportion  of  the  insane  are  cured,  with  our  pre- 
sent means  and  appliances,  during  the  first  year  of  their 
illness.  Perhaps  1  in  2000,  or  400  to  Massachusetts 
and  60  to  Boston  annujdly,  is  the  lowest  rate,  that  can 
justly  be  assumed,  as  1  in  1000  is  certainly  the  high- 
est The  rate  in  the  prison  is  very  little  more  than 
one  in  1500,  viz.  one  in  1474.     It  is  not  intended  to 

found  any  precise  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  this  is 
so  nearly  midway  between  the  two  extremes ;  but  it 
authorizes  the  assertion,  that  on  comparing  the  cases 
arising  in  the  prison,  with  the  most  reasonable  esti- 
mates of  those  in  the  rest  of  the  community,  it  does 
not  appear  that  insanity  within  the  prison  here  is  more 
frequent  than  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  insanity  spoken 
of  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  as  excessive,  and  as  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  peculiar  causes,  is  hardly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  ordinary  average  rate  in  the  Philadel- 
phia prison.  K  this  last  prevailed  throughout  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  there  would  arise  in  that  State  more 
than  45,000  new  cases  of  insanity  every  year ;  and  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  alone  more  than  6,700,  a 
proportion  exceeding  that  of  deaths  in  the  prison  there, 
though  this  is  so  much  gi'eater  than  among  persons  of 


the  same  age  in  its  vicinity,  exceedingj  indeed^  that  of 
deaths  in  the  whole  population,  including  infancy  and 
old  age,  which  have  no  coimterparts  in  the  prison.  At  ■ 
the  same  rate,  there  would  be  nearly  21,000  new  cases 
of  insanity  annufdly  in  Massachusetts,  and  about  3^144 
in  Boston,  a  number  far  exceeding  that  of  the  deaths. 
What  would  become  of  us,  if  our  weekly  list  of  deaths 
were  accompanied  by  a  still  longer  list  of  insanities, 
and  it  were  known,  that  this  was  not  a  rare  calamity, 
but  the  ordinaiy  course  of  events  here  ?  This  city 
would  be  at  once  depopulated.  Yes,  even  Boston.  Its 
inliabitants  would  flee  from  it^  a^^  from  the  seat  of  a 
pestilence. 

Such  are  the  necessary  deductions  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  Massachusetts*  To 
ascribe  the  difference  between  the  re^^ults  of  the  two 
as  to  health  and  sanity  to  any  local  causes,  would 
be  too  absurd  for  refutetion.  To  ajscribe  it  to  any 
cause  whatever  not  local,  has  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  the  argument  For  if  that  cause,  be  it  what  it  J 
may,  is  equally  frequent  under  both  sj^tems,  it  must  ' 
produce  the  same  consequences  in  both,  and  cannot 
account  for  any  difference  in  their  resnlta.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  frequent  under  one  system,  then 
this  greater  frequency  itself,  and  aU  its  consequences, 
are  justly  to  be  imptited  to  that  system. 

But  the  tables  above  given,  appalling  as  they  are, 
do  not  afford  the  fuU  meaisure  of  this  evil ;  for  it  Is 
most  important  to  remark,  that  they  contain  no  eases 
but  those  of  actual  death  or  insanity.    No  case  of  debiJ- 
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ity  or  disease,  bodily  or  mental,  is  entered  here,  untfl 
it  reach  that  last  extremity.  Now  is  it  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  such  cases,  that  all  those^  who 
have  not  attained  this  fatal  consummation,  are  full  of 
health  and  vigor,  and  able  to  go  forth  and  battle  man- 
ftdly  with  the  world?  It  cannot  be.  Many  more 
must  be  treading  the  dark  and  downward  path,  who 
are  yet  more  or  less  distant  from  its  end.  It  is  the 
natural,  nay,  it  is  the  necessary  presumption,  that  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  utterly  destroys  the  health 
and  reason  of  so  many,  cannot  leave  those  of  others  en- 
tirely unimpaired.  Is  it  consistent  with  justice  or  human- 
ity to  inflict  a  punishment  which  has  this  tendency  ? 

The  experience  of  New  Jersey,  the  only  other  State 
of  the  Union,  by  which  the  system  of  solitary  labor  is 
now  maintained,  is  not  less  instructive.  This  system  was 
introduced  there  in  October,  1836.  The  first  report^ 
made  in  November  of  the  following  year,  exhibits  nothr 
ing  but  success ;  the  moral  condition  of  the  convicts 
and  the  efHciency  of  the  punishment  are  spoken  of  as 
peculiarly  gratifying ;  there  had  been  little  sickness 
and  no  death ;  and  there  had  been  preaching  almost 
every  Sunday  by  the  clergy  of  Trenton,  and  visits  from 
other  pious  persons.  We  are  even  told  that  the  convicts 
removed  from  the  old  prison  to  the  new,  almost  to  a  man, 
regret  that  tlicy  were  ever  placed  at  social  labor,  and 
dread  meeting  their  old  associates  in  crime  after  their 
discharge.  "  This  simple  fact "  —  as  the  Inspectors  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  though  it  can  be  nothing  more  than 
their  opinion,  and  this  founded  on  no  better  evidence 
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than  the  representations  of  the  convicts  them&elveSj 
whichj  on  such  a  pointj  are  peculiarly  worthless — '^thia 
simple  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  separata  confinement  with  labor  and  iustructionj 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  convict,  over  every 
system  of  prison  discipline  that  we  have  any  knowledge 
of." 

With  the  unqualified  preference  of  their  own  system^ 
in  all  respects,  to  every  other  so  often  exhibited  by  re- 
formers, especially  in  the  newness  of  their  reform^  the 
inspectors  make  the  following  remarks ; 

**  But  when  we  turn  to  the  moral  degradation,  too  glaring  in 
tJiose  cells,  where  the  miserable  inmate  has  never  been  blessed 
with  e?ea  the  rtidiments  of  moral  culturei  would  you  witne^  the 
stem  severity  of  the  Pennsylvanian  system  of  separate  confinement 
with  labor,  la  its  mosi  appalling  form,  you  will  find  it  there  ;  where 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  neglected  education  is  placed,  by  hii 
violation  of  a  law,  of  which,  perchance^  he  is  ignorant ;  without  one 
ray  of  hope  glimmering  tipon  hia  benighted  mind,  save  the  occa- 
sional instruction  he  receives  from  a  keeper,  the  casual  official 
visitors  who  may  chance  to  call  upon  him,  or  the  dbtant  voice  of 
the  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  his  labor  of  iove  oa  Sabbath  after- 
noon. All  else  to  him  is  one  vast  vacuum  ;  the  mind  has  nothing 
else  to  rest  on  for  relief;  labor  and  steep  are  his  only  comfortera  ; 
and,  in  his  distress  of  mind,  he  either  sinks  down  into  slupidity^  an 
object  more  of  pity  than  of  punishment,  or^  reckless  of  life,  in  hb 
narrow  cell,  he  sets  the  majesty  of  the  law  at  defiance,  resists  the 
authority  of  his  keepers,  and  subjects  himself  to  the  salutary  re- 
straints necessary  to  sustain  good  order  in  tfje  inslitution." 

But  in  the  very  next  year,  the  fact  that  the  health 
and  intellect  of  the  convicts  are  seriously  affected  in 
tlie  prison,  is  fairly  stated ;  though  there  seems  to  be 
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a  disposition,  then  and  for  some  years  afterwardB,  to 
ascribe  it  to  any  cause  but  the  trae  one.  It  appears  that 
during  the  second  year  the  deaths  were  three  per  cent; 
and  we  have  the  following  statement  from  the  physician: 

*'  The  close  confinement  of  prisoners  in  the  New  Jersey  Peni- 
tentiary, so  different  from  that  of  the'  old  prison,  must  give  rise  to 
the  question,  whether  being  debarred  from  open  air,  sunlight,  and 
suitable  exercise,  does  not  produce  derangements  of  the  system  of 
a  peculiar  character.  From  the  observations  of  the  past  year,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  diseases  peculiar  to  the  prison,  and  which 
will  make  the  report  less  favorable  to  the  health  in  the  institution 
than  what  is  expected. 

^'  The  tendency  to  glandular  obstruction  is  seen  in  almost  every 
prisoner  who  has  been  confined  in  the  cells  for  more  than  a  year, 
when  he  is  in  the  least  degree  indisposed.  The  complexion  ia 
pale,  of  a  dropsical  hue,  such  as  continued  shade  almost  always  pro- 
duces, and  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  internal  organs  are  of 
the  character  that  mark  the  languid  action  which  prevails  under 
such  circumstances.  Some  post  mortem  examinations  have  been 
made,  and  in  all  of  them  the  lymphatic  glands  were  enlarged  to 
an  enormous  degree,  indurated  and  obstructed.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  had  these  deaths  occurred  in  out-of-door  practice,  the  same 
state  of  this  important  part  of  the  system  would  not  have  been 
found.  The  obscure  pains  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  that  trouble 
many  of  the  prisoners,  are  owing,  no  doubt,  to  similar  obstructions, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  solitary  confinement,  such 
as  obtains  in  the  New  Jersey  Penitentiary.  The  ranges  of  cells 
that  have  a  southern  exposure,  and  into  which  a  small  portion  of 
direct  sunlight  is  admitted,  are  the  most  healthy,  hi  them  there  is 
less  disease  than  in  the  others. 

"  Tlie  efliect  of  solitary  confinement  upon  the  mind  deserves 
some  notice.  In  many  instances  there  is  remarked  that  weakness 
of  intellect  which  results  from  an  unexercised  mind.  The  nervous 
system  must  sufTer  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  from  the 
causes  already  mentioned.    If  the  prisoner's  mind,  on  his  admis* 
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sioQ  mto  the  cell,  has  not  been  of  a  reflective  chamcter,  and  capa- 
ble of  ejieFcIsing  itself  on  abatmct  subjects^  ifnl>ecilit3r  is  sooq  \ 
manifested,  which  leads  him  to  amtise  himself  in  the  most  childlike 
employments*  If  this  confinement  were  continued  for  many 
years^  such  individuals  would,  no  doubt,  become  permanently  in* 
jured  in  their  faculties." 

The  Inspectors,  however^  think  differently,  and  their 
remark  upon  the  subject  is  this : 

"  The  influence  of  close  confinement,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
sun^s  rays  on  the  hcahh  of  the  prisoners,  is  a  subject  which  has 
particularly  engaged  the  atteatioo  of  the  physician,  and  to  bis  re- 
port we  respectfully  refer  you  for  the  result  of  his  observaiion- 
On  this  subject  we  will  remark,  however,  that  we  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  the  ruinous  effects  on  the  constitutions  of  the  eonvicISi 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  this  mode  of  imprisonment.  The 
prisoners  generally  present  a  pale  and  rather  unhealthy  appearance  S 
but  this,  we  believe,  is  iti  consequence  of  living  entirely  in  the 
shade,  and  not  an  e0ect  of  disease.  In  corroboration  of  this,  wq 
have  observed  that  some  who  present  this  appearance  most  strong-'l 
ly,  enjoy  uniotemipied  health." 

In  the  third  year  the  Report  of  the  Physician  con- 
tains the  following  observations  ; 

*'  There  are  some  among  the  convicts,  who  came  from  the  o!d  ^ 
prison.     While  there  they  were  in  strong  health,  and  for  the  first 
two  years,  in  this  penitentiary^  complained  little.     Now  they  have 
become  debilitated,  arc  languid,  and  exhibit  decided  symptoms  of  j 
a  decline  of  their  physical  powers, 

"  Among  the  prisoners  are  many  cases  of  insanity.  Some  cm  i 
their  admission  showed  symptoms  of  derangement,  and  since  theit  * 
have  continued  in  the  same  state." 

And  again ; 

*'  Among  the  prisoners  there  are  many,  who  exhibit  a  childlike 

simplicity,  which  shows  iJiem  to  be  less  acute  than  when  tliey  en* 

It 
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tered.  In  all  who  have  been  more  than  a  year  in  the  prison,  i 
of  these  effects  have  been  observed.  CorUitnie  the  eonfinememifor 
a  longer  time^  and  give  them  no  other  exercise  of  the  menial  faaiiU 
ties  than  this  kind  of  imprisonment  affords,  and  the  mast 
plished  rogue  will  lose  his  capacity  for  depredating  with 
upon  the  community^  I ! 

In  the  report  for  the  fourth  year  we  have  the  foUow- 
ing  statements  of  the  physician : 

"  The  effect  of  solitary  confinement  on  the  prisoners  in  this  in* 
stitution  is  well  determined,  however  different  it  may  seem  from 
what  is  reported  of  other  similar  establishments.  As  the  punish- 
ment is  carried  out  in  this  place,  the  result  upon  the  convict  is  a 
diminbhed  force  of  his  organs  generally  ;  and  particularly  a  weak- 
ening of  the  muscular  fibre ;  obstruction  of  lymphatic  glands,  and 
vitiated  nervous  action.  The  mind  suffers,  in  this  state  of  the 
organs,  when  absolute  derangement  does  not  take  place. 

*'*'  In  this  prison,  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  the 
convicts  as  the  nature  of  their  confinement  will  admit  Whole- 
some food,  abundantly  supplied,  sufficient  clothing,  cleanliness, 
kind  treatment,  all  tend  to  make  their  situation  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  When  sickness  requires  a  departure  from  the  law,  the 
convict  has  a  nurse  in  his  cell,  or  he  has  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  air  in  the  yard.  As  far,  then,  as  this  mode  of  treatment  ex- 
tends, every  opportunity  is  afforded  to  make  the  system  of  punish- 
ment tolerable.  But  still  the  injurious  effects  are  a  constant  cause 
of  complaint  among  the  prisoners  ;  and  as  they  are  making  appli- 
cations for  pardon  on  this  ground  more  than  any  other,  the  physi- 
cian is  constantly  solicited  for  certificates  of  health,  under  the  be- 
lief that  his  statements  will  go  far  to  induce  the  court  to  suppose  a 
further  confinement  will  destroy  the  life  of  the  petitioner.  Some 
have  been  pardoned  for  this  reason,  who  have  died  soon  afler  they 
lefl  the  prison. 

"  As  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  is  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  convict,  such  alterations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  arruige- 
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consistenlljr  with  the  plan  of  solitary  confinemeDt,  Some  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  heating  and  ventilating  ihe  cells*  This  is  itn* 
periously  demanded*  Con  tenement  in  a  small,  unventilated  room 
will  produce  anywhereT  and  on  almost  any  animal^  the  very  effects 
which  have  been  observed  in  our  penitentiary*  Some  palhologista 
have  lately  been  tr>'ing  experiments  on  animals  to  prove  the  defects 
of  a  su6lciencyof  air  and  light,  and  the  results  of  all  their  trials  have 
been  a  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  glandular  obstruc- 
tions—  the  very  state  of  the  organs  that  ia  produced  in  our  prison. 
It  was  said  in  a  former  report^  that  post  mortem  examinations  had 
shown  excessive  glapdular  obstructions ;  and  also^  that  of  all  dis* 
eases,  those  of  the  chest  were  the  most  unmanageable* 

^*^  There  are  now  amongst  the  152  prisoners,  }2  deranged  men* 
More  than  half  of  these  were  fit  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum  when  they 
were  received.  Instead  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  their  con* 
finement,  they  became  confirmed  in  their  malady*'" 

In  the  sixth  report  of  the  physician  we  have  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 

"  Knowing  the  circumstances,  under  which  mind  and  body  suffer 
most,  care  is  taken  to  avoid  all  such  evil,  as  far  as  practicable. 
And  now»  while  we  admit  the  enervating  tendency  of  solitary  con^ 
ftnement,  we  can  report  for  the  last  year  no  death  amongst  an 
average  of  141  prisoners.  There  have  been  but  a  few  on  Uie  sick 
list  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  no  case  of  insanity  has  origi- 
nated in  the  house  during  this  time,'^ 

The  cause  of  this  great  and  extraordinarj^  change 

may  be  learned  from  the  physician  himself. 

"  These  very  favorable  results  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  con* 
stant  employment  furnished  the  convicts,  and  also  to  the  treatment 
the  prisoner  receives  on  the  first  appearance  of  disease.  If  his 
mmd  begin  to  fail,  and  he  shows  symptoms  of  derangement, 
amther  comiet  is  pul  with  him  in  his  ceil     This  invajuably  re- 
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The  unifonn  success  of  the  remedy  shows  fhe  trae 
cause  of  the  evil ;  as  the  nature  of  the  remedy  shows 
its  extent  Enormous,  indeed,  must  that  evil  have 
been,  if  the  remedy  was  not  worse  than  the  disease.  It 
is  certainly  a  striking  instance  of  blind  attachment  to  a 
theory,  of  obstinate  adherence  to  a  single  idea,  thal^ — 
in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption,  which  is  assumed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  few  stolen  words,  which  may  be  ex- 
changed, during  social  labor,  under  vigilant  inspection 
hy  day,  —  convicts  should  be  allowed  unrestrained,  nn- 
watched,  unlimited  intercourse  during  the  whole  night 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  this  indulgence  in 
cases  where  alarming  symptoms  appear,  is  not  the  sys- 
tem itself,  but  only  an  exception  from  it  This  is  admit- 
ted, but  even  as  such,  it  Is  liable  to  these  objections : 

1.  That  depending  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  an 
officer,  it  must  lead  to  individual  preferences,  and  to 
inequalities  of  punishment,  at  different  times  and  places 
under  the  same  government,  which  would  be  inconr 
venient  und  unjust 

2.  That  it  ti9  an  exception  ;  and  provides  only 
for  cases  in  which  alarming  symptoms  threaten  the 
reason  or  the  life  of  the  convict,  and  not  for  the  far 
greater  number,  who  exhibit  no  terrific  indications  of 
disease  ;  but  whose  nerves  and  bodily  and  mental 
faculties,  lose  all  their  firmness,  elasticity  and  vigor, 
and  are  reduced  to  that  state  of  depression  and  de- 
bility which,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  deemed 
one  of  the  best  results  of  this  system,  tends  in  fact  to 
disqualify  them  utterly  for  the  active  duties  and  labors 
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of  lifCj  by  rendering  them  incapable  of  firm  purposes 
or  persevering  eflbrts  of  any  kind. 

3.  That  the  most  artftil  and  inveterate  criminals^ 
those  most  disposed  to  boasting  of  the  past^  to  imme- 
diate cormptionj  and  to  schemes  of  mischief  for  the 
future^  wUl  find  it  easy,  by  simulating  insanity  or 
disease^  to  obtain  intimate  and  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  others  by  night ;  for  after  the  general  rule  is  once 
dispensed  withj  the  scrutiny  in  each  particular  case  is 
not  likely,  on  such  a  question  as  this^  to  be  very 
searching  j  and  thus  such  intercourse  will  in  fact  take 
place,  in  those  cases  where  it  will  be  the  most  pernicious, 
and  be  precluded  only  where  it  would  be  the  least  so- 

4,  That  a  system,  which  requires  any  exceptions  at 
all  of  (Ms  mture^  is  in  itself  an  intolerable  system* 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island^  the  system  of  solitary 
labor  was  once  established,  but  after  about  four  years 
trial,  was  abandoned.  There,  as  in  other  places,  high 
expectations  of  success  were  indulged  in  the  outset, 
fmd  apparently  confirmed  by  the  first  year's  expe- 
rience, ^though  they  were  not  expressed  with  the  en- 
tire and  unqualified  assurance  so  often  noticed  else- 
whei'c.  Prisoners  were  first  admitted  in  November, 
1838.  The  first  report  of  the  inspectors  contains 
nothing  touching  the  effects  of  the  system  upon  the 
convicts  ;  the  second,  made  in  October,  1839,  has  the 
folIoTving  remarks  : 

**  It  ia  Qi  yet  but  the  very  commencement  of  an  experiment  in 
this  State  to  diminish  crime  and  reform  criminals*  There  is  good 
reason  to  anticipate  successful  results,  and  to  believe,  titat  it  may 
be  carried  on  without  pecuniary  loss  to  the  State  for  ihe  support 
of  its  convicts." 
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Again: 

''  Of  the  effect  of  the  discipline  and  regimen  of  the  State  prwaa 
upon  the  convicts,  the  inspectors  have  a  very  favorable  opinion. 
Experience  shows  it  to  be  beneficial  rather  than  injurious  to 
heahh." 

In  tlie  third  report,  in  October,  1840,  the  physician 
says,  that  there  had  been  a  great  amount  of  sickness, 
and  mentions  as  causes  of  it  bad  ventilation,  occasioned 
by  stopping  the  flues  to  retain  the  heat,  and  the  want 
of  more  air  and  exercise  than  the  discipline  of  the 
prison  would  allow.  In  the  next  report  are  found  the 
following  remarks  of  the  inspectors : 

*'  By  the  warden's  report  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  labor  done 
in  the  prison  is  not  a  source  of  profit  to  the  State.  This  results 
partly  from  the  fact,  that  solitary  confinement  prevents  constant 
inspection.  Many  are  inclined  to  be  idle,  and  the  undersigned 
believe  that  the  cases,  in  which  the  taking  away  of  labor  would  be 
considered  by  the  convicts  to  be  a  hardship,  are  very  rare.'* 

"'  The  inspectors  further  report,  that  the  experiment  of  solitaxy 
confinement  has  not,  since  the  prison  has  been  in  operation,  proved 
perfectly  satisfactory.  They  fear  the  effect  is  to  injure  strong 
minds,  and  to  produce  imbecility  or  insanity  in  those  that  are 
weak.  They  recommend  your  honorable  body  to  consider  if  you 
ought  not  to  direct  the  erection  of  workshops,  in  which  the  con- 
victs may  be  compelled  to  labor,  under  constant  supervision.** 

The  fifth  report  of  the  inspectoi-s,  contains  this 
passage : 

''  The  affairs  of  the  prison  have  been  conducted  on  the  same 
plan  as  during  the  previous  year.  Since  the  passage  of  the  law, 
authorizing  corporal  punishment,  no  case  has  occurred  to  require 
its  infliction  ;  but  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  authority  is  ap* 
parent.    The  undersigned,  respectfully  renew  their  recommenda- 
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tion,  that  you  would  cause  a  full  examination  to  be  made  both  of 
tbe  State  prison  and  county  jail,  wiiii  a  view  to  deciding  whether 
the  present  mode  of  separate  conftnement  m  not  expensive  to  the 

Stale^  and  injurious  to  the  minds  of  the  convicts*" 

In  the  year  1843,  the  system  of  solitary  labor  was 
abolished  by  law,  and  that  of  social  labor  substituted^ 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  warden  of  the  prison 
in  Rhode  Island,  who  was  also  a  physician,  states,  in  a 
report,  dated  October  30,  1844,  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations on  the  numerous  cases  of  insamty,  produced 
there  by  separate  confinemeni  He  considers  thk 
disease  to  be  somewhat  analogous  in  its  character  to 
the  delirium  treiiiem^  the  latter  being  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  an  unnatural  but  habitual 
stimulus,  while  the  former  arises  from  the  priyation 
of  society,  not  only  an  habitual,  but  a  natural  stimu- 
lus, and  one  necessary  to  the  healthy  action  of  the 
brain*  He  states,  that  this  insanity  for  the  most  part  ap- 
peared after  a  confinement  of  fi-om  m  to  eighiem  months  • 

To  all  tliis  it  will  be  answered,  as  it  has  been  to  like 
statements,  —  ^^  That  the  separate  system  does  not  pro- 
hibit any  amount  of  society,  but  only  the  society  of 
convicts*  It  admits  as  many  visits  as  are  requisite 
from  virtuous  persons."  It  admits  them^  indeed*  But 
does  it  provide  for  them?  Or  can  it  do  so?  For 
it  is  not  an  abstract  theory,  but  a  pra<.ticable  system^ 
which  it  is  my  purpose  to  consider.  Let  us  first  see 
what  is  in  fact  done  in  Philaflelphia ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe,  that  what  is  not  done  in  that  great  and 

•  See  Appendix,  No,  H, 
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benevolent  city  for  ite  favorite  institation^  is  likely 
to  be  done  anywhere  else  in  America.  Mrs.  Famhaniy 
the  highly  intelligent  Matron  of  the  female  depart- 
ment, in  the  penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing,  in  New  York, 
having  visited  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1846, 
makes  the  following  statement : 

''  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
and  other  parts  of  the  State,  since  the  erection  of  this  prison,  to 
give  the  system  introduced  there  its  highest  efficacy.  Their  hu- 
manity and  zeal  are  well  known,  and  have  been  the  theme  of 
too  frequent  and  warm  praise  to  require  notice  from  me.  This 
prison  and  its  system  of  discipline  have  together  constituted  an 
object  of  peculiar  and  earnest  interest  in  Pennsylvania.  Its 
original  design  was  to  inflict  a  greater  degree  of  punishment  than 
could  be  procured  under  the  associate  system.  Its  primary  char- 
acter and  aim  have,  however,  been  much  modified,  and  the  desire 
to  separate  the  criminal  from  his  associates  for  purposes  of  pun- 
ishment, has  gradually  been  supplanted  by  the  theory  of  secludmg 
him  from  the  influence  of  vicious  associates,  for  the  purposes  of 
moral  regeneration.  His  position  is  now  declared  to  be,  not  a 
solitary^  but  a  separate  one ;  that  is,  separate  from  his  associates 
in  crime,  from  men  equally  abandoned,  or  worse  than  himself. 
All  this  seems  very  rational,  and  would  be  in  fact  so,  and  there* 
fore  liable  to  little  objection,  if  with  this  separation  a  sufficient 
amount  of  stimulus  and  exercise  could  be  afforded  to  the  nervous 
system  and  the  mental  powers  generally  of  the  criminal.  But 
these,  it  will  be  confessed,  must  flow  to  a  large  extent,  from  ming- 
ling with  his  fellow  beings ;  from  participating  in  their  thoughts 
and  emotions,  from  sharing  their  labors,  from  sympathizing  with 
their  afRictions,  and  being  made  glad  by  their  joys. 

^'  In  an  examination  of  this  system,  therefore,  one  of  my  par- 
ticular objects  was  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  social  intercourse 
was  afforded  to  those  who  were  placed  under  its  operation.  With 
the  advantages  which  I  have  named,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose 
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that  a  Btate  of  things  more  favomble  to  a  liberal  and  sound  a4* 
ministration  of  the   system   wiU   be   anywhere   realized  than  in 
Philadelphia.     I  was  exceedingly  interested,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
how  far  all  these  advantages  permitted  the  prisoner  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  his  mental  being,  in  respect  to  the  partieulars  which  I  \ 
have   named*     The   largest   average  which  was  gipcn  me  of  th§  ' 
lime  spent  by  each  ptrsmt  in  social  iniercotirstt  M?tf^  hy  the  ward^n^  j 
He  Ihoughi  it  might  ht fifteen  minutes  of  each  twenttffour  hours^ 
perhaps  with  a  great  majority  not  so  much.      Those  prisoner$ 
with  whom  I  spoke i  thought  seven  minutes  would  he  a  large  state' 
ment  of  the  mnmmt  of  time  sp$nt  by  them  in  soeiety  f    A  few 
who  were  peculiarly   situated  gave   much  more  thun  this*     But 
these  were  exceptionsj  existing  under  temporary  and  precarioug 
causes.     The  periods  of  imprisonment  range,  ia  moat  coUBtneS| 
from  one  year  or  less  to  the  length  of  ihe  natural  life.     For  termi  ^ 
of  time,  therefore,  varying  from  those  of  short  duration,  to  the 
whole  of  the  natum!  life,  persons  condemned  to  this  system  mu^  ] 
guffer  a  solitude  so  entire,  thai  fifteen  minutes  out  of  each  twenty* 
four  hours  will   include  the  entire  time  spent  in  the  presence  ot] 
communion  of  a  fellow-being  I    At  least  such  mast  be  their  con«^ 
dition  until   a  state  of  sc*eiety   is  found  very  much  in  advance 
of  any  now  knowti*"     Rationale   of  Crime^   edited  by    E,   IV. 
Famham,  1846,  pp.  132,  133. 

The  physician  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  makea , 
also  in  his  report  for  1845,  this  statement: 


"  On  the  intercourse  of  the  convicts  with  the  inspectoTs,  warden^ 
moral  instmctor,  schoolmaster,  opotheeary,  and  physician,  I  shall 
not  enlarge  ;  suffice  tt  to  say,  that  the  bi-weekly  visits  of  acting 
inspectois,  enable  them  to  see  all  m  confinement  at  least  twice, 
durmg  their  two  montlis  on  duty.  The  moral  instructor  and, 
schoolmaster,  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  the  warden  and  physician  visit  every  inmate  once  every  tw^o 
weeks,  (many  daily  or  twice  daily,  as  circumstances  may  require,) 
and  the  apothecary,  (an  intelligent  mudeut  of  medicioe,)  ub  often 
n 
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as  his  professional  services  may  be  required,  or  at  any  other  time 
hb  leisure  or  inclination  may  dictate."     Seventeenth  Report^  p.  67. 

Having  seen  what  is  in  fact  done  in  Philadelphia,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  is  practicable, 
and  on  bringing  this  question  to  the  infSallible  test  of 
arithmetic,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  is  done  there 
could  not  well  be  accomplished.  It  appears,  from  the 
above  table  marked  (B.)  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
has  been  on  an  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  364 ; 
let  360  be  taken  as  more  convenient  for  this  mode 
of  calculation.  It  is  stated  that  the  moral  instructor 
employs  from  seven  to  eight  hours  a  day,  say  eight. 
In  this  time  there  are  480  minutes,  which  is  one 
minute  and  one-third  for  each  prisoner.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  sees  them  aU  every  day.  He 
states  himself,  that  he  makes  each  day  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  visits.  Suppose  twenty,  and  allowing  no 
time  for  passing  from  one  cell  to  another,  each  visit  is 
of  twenty-four  minutes,  and  each  prisoner  sees  him 
once  in  eighteen  days. 

If  the  visits  are  more  frequent,  they  must  be  shorter ; 
or  if  longer,  more  rare  ;  for  they  can  amount  in  all  to  no 
more  than  a  minute  and  one-third  per  day.  The  same 
estimate  applies  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  warden,  con- 
sidering his  other  important  avocations,  cannot  probably 
devote  more  than  two  hours  every  day  to  visits,  or  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  time  employed  by  the  teacher ;  which 
will  afford  to  each  prisoner  an  amount  of  intercourse 
equal  to  one-third  of  a  minute  each  day,  and  as  he  sees 
every  inmate  once  a  fortnight,  each  visit  may  bo  of  four 
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minutes  and  two-thirds*     Allow  as  much  for  the  phy- 
sician, and  as  much  more  for  the  apothecary,  and  wd  1 
have  altogether  from  these  officers  within  the  walls,  \ 
three  minutes  and  two-thirds  in  a  day. 

The  inspector's  visits  are  made  twice  a  week,  but ' 
cannot  he  supposed  to  occupy  more  than  six  hours }  | 
which  will  amount  to  a  minute  twice  a  week^  equivar 
lent  to  one-third  of  a  minute  a  day<     As  they  see  aH| 
in  confinement  once    a   month,  each  of  the  monthly ' 
visits  would  be  of  ten  minutes.     A  committee  of  the 
Philadelphia    Society   visits    the    prison   not   ofteneri 
than   once  a  week,  and   it  does   not   clearly   appear 
whether  so  often.    If  they  employ  as  much  time  as 
the  inspector,   or  six  hours  in  each  visit,  since  tliey 
go  half  as  often,  it  is  equal  to  one-sixth  of  a  minute 
per  day.     Or  supposing  that  there  are  always  nine  of] 
them  present,  and  that  they  visit  separately,  we  should 
have  a  minute  and  a  half  each  day.     If  we  allow  that 
the  governor,  legislature,  judges,  jm-ies,  sheriffs  and 
benevolent  persons  all  taken  together,  occupy  as  much , 
time  in  visits  as  the  warden,  or  two  hours  every  day, 
a  large  allowance,  it  will  make  one-third  of  a  minute 
more,  giving  two  minutes  and  one-sLxth  for  all  persons 
without  the  walls. 

In  allowing  so  much  as  sis  hours  to  the  visits  oi 
the  inspectors,  and  of  the  committee,  and  in  many] 
other  respects  the  time  given  above  is  obviously  over- 
rated very  much,  and  in  almost  all  respects  not  a  little  j 
and  yet  altogether  it  does  not  amount  to  six  minutes 
a  day;  though  it  includes   everything  hut  the  visits 
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of  the  overseers  or  turnkeys  to  open  and  shut  the  doors 
and  carry  to  the  convicts  their  meals,  and  the  noiaterials 
for  their  work.  These  are  merely  momentary,  and  can- 
not be  supposed  by  any  one  to  occupy  in  the  whole  more 
than  five  minutes  a  day.  And  as  some  individuals, 
from  illness  or  other  causes,  must  require  more  than  the 
average  time  from  the  officers,  within  the  walls,  others 
must  receive  less  than  the  average ;  and  hence  we  see 
abundant  confirmation  of  the  warden's  statement,  that 
the  time  spent  with  a  great  majoriiy  is  not  so 
much  as  fifteen  minutes  in  the  period  of  twenly-fonr 
hours. 

The  tables  already  given,  show  the  result  of  the 
system,  as  now  administered  in  Philadelphia,  allowing 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  a  day  of  human  intercourse 
to  each  convict  How  much  it  would  be  requisite  to 
provide  in  order,  not  merely  to  prevent  those  terrible 
results,  but  to  maintain  in  full  health  and  vigor  the 
nervous  system  and  all  the  faculties  of  body  and  of 
mind,  is  a  question  which,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
evidence,  must  bo  left  mainly  to  conjecture.  No  one 
probably  would  think  of  less  than  two  hours  a  day. 
If  we  suppose  tliis  duty  of  \dsiting  to  be  assigned  to 
chaplains,  as  it  usually  is,  and  each  to  be  employed 
eight  hours  daily,  which  is  as  much  as  can  be  required, 
one  chaplain  for  every  four  convicts  would  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  object  The  work  would  pro- 
bably be  divided,  and  one  chaplain  give  half  an  hour 
a  day  to  each  of  sixteen  convicts.  But  then  three 
others  must  give  half  an  hour  apiece  to  each  of  the 
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same  sixteen  in  order  to  finnish  them  with  the  time 
specified  ;  and  however  this  duty  be  distributed  among 
them,  their  number  must  amount  to  at  least  one-fouiih 
part  of  the  prisoners ;  or  to  ninety-one  in  Philadelphia, 
and  seventy-four  in  Charlestown,  Even  to  provide 
them  with  society  for  one  single  hour  in  the  twenty* 
four^  would  require  half  these  numbers.  And  who 
would  dream  of  proposing  to  the  State  of  Majssachu- 
setts,  to  employ  and  pay  seventy-four  or  even  thirty- 
seven  chaplains  for  the  State  prison,  or  ask  that  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  still  larger  number  ? 

It  has  been  said,  however^  that  viiiuous  and  benevo- 
lent individuals  might  be  found  to  perform  this  task 
without  compensation.  What  —  seventy-four  persons, 
or  half  that  number  in  Massachusetts,  who  would  thus 
devote  not  a  part  of  the  day,  but  the  whole  day  and 
every  day,  year  after  year,  to  visiting  the  inmates  of 
the  prison ;  or  twice  that  number  who  would  give  half 
the  day,  or  four  times  Ihat  number  who  would  give 
two  hours  a  day  to  this  object,  continuously^  and  regu- 
larly !  Let  tJxose  believe  it  who  can.  It  is  a  delusion. 
Besides  it  is  requisite  not  only  to  find  a  sufficient 
number ;  but  to  find  them  fit  for  tlie  purpose.  There 
are  many  worthy  and  benevolent  persons^  quite  as  like- 
ly as  any  body  to  undertake  this  task,  who^  if  they 
were  to  talk  to  the  prisoners  as  they  talk  about  them, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  report  of  the 
physician  of  the  Philadelphia  prison  for  1846,  contains 
some  remarks  pertinent  to  this  subject^  which  may  bo 
cit^d. 
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*'  Though  a  sincere  believer  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  advan- 
tages which  the  prisoner  will  derive  from  judicious  conversation 
with  official  visitors,  I  would  nevertheless  suggest  that  the  desire 
for  his  improvement,  and  the  tact  and  judgment  necessary  to  direct 
him  in  the  right  path,  may  not  always  be  combined  in  the  samo 
individual ;  hence  motives  most  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  in 
themselves  may  either  prove  barren  of  good,  or  be  producUve  of 
mischievous  results.^'     Eighteenth  Report^  p.  64. 

"  As  many  of  the  sentences  appear  very  unequal,  even  to  those 
well  acquainted  with  their  history,  and  the  prisoners  generally  being 
entirely  ignorant  of,  or  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the  respective 
merits  of  their  own  cases  and  those  of  others,  with  whose  trials  and 
periods  of  imprisonment  they  happen  to  be  familiar,  they  are  but  too 
apt  to  consider  theirs  to  have  been  decided  more  by  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  wimesses  or  judges  than  by  any  settled  principle  of  justice. 
As  such  feelings  would  not  only  pervert  the  functions  of  both  mind 
and  body,  but  seriously  interfere  with  moral  reformation,  the  most 
earnest  efforts  should  be  made  for  their  removal.  Indeed  prisonerSi 
either  from  an  honest  conviction  or  the  love  of  deceiving,  are  but 
too  apt  to  endeavor  to  impress  others  with  the  belief,  either  of  their 
entire  innocence,  or  that  their  sentences  are  disproportioned  to 
their  crime,  and  visitors,  who  are  not  on  their  guard,  may  give 
credence  to  their  statements,  and  condole  with  them  accordingly. 
Now  this  should  never  be  ;  as  no  good,  but  positive  injury,  will 
arise  from  such  credulity,  by  either  encouraging  the  prisoner,  if 
insincere  in  his  deceit,  or  if  sincere,  in  his  belief;  still  further 
leading  him  to  suppose  himself  to  be  the  victim  of  a  harsh  law,  and 
all  those  who  administer  it  to  be  his  enemies.^'  Eighteenth  Report^ 
p.  66. 

One  disadvantage  of  social,  as  compared  with  soli- 
tary labor,  much  insisted  on,  is  this ;  that  the  convicts 
employed  in  the  former  will  be  more  able  to  recognize 
each  other  after  their  discharge,  and  to  tempt  each 
other  to  new  crimes.     This  is  true,  especially  with 
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regard  to  thoae  employed  in  the  game  workshop  ;  and 
it  is  a  disadvantage.  But  it  has  been  extraTagantly 
overrated  by  those  who  have  placed  too  much  confidence 
in  the  statements  of  the  culprits  themselves*  When  two 
or  more  persons,  formerly  convicted^  are  again  impri- 
soned, having  united  in  the  commission  of  a  new  crime, 
if  you  believe  the  story  of  each^  they  have  aU  been 
temptedj  and  no  one  the  tempter.  We  want  some  further 
and  better  evidence  to  show  the  actual  extent  of  this 
evil  in  practice.  In  the  meantime  it  should  be  consid- 
ered that  many  of  the  convicts  knew  each  other  before 
their  imprisonmentj  many  will  never  meet  afterwards, 
some  are  corrupt  and  need  no  temptation,  some  are  re- 
formed and  will  not  be  tempters. 

As  to  the  idea,  that  a  man  may  be  driven  to  commit  a 
crime,  by  the  threat  of  denouncing  him  to  his  employer 
as  a  convict,  however,  that  may  have  once  been  here,  or 
may  now  be  elsewhere,  it  is  now  so  here  no  longer.  The 
fact  is  generally  known  to  the  employer,  or  if  not,  no  dis- 
charged convict,  under  our  present  arrangements,  finds 
any  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  place,  or  in  keeping  it  if  he 
Ls  diligent  and  sober.  Besides  the  man  who  should  make 
such  a  threat^  if  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
agent  of  the  State  or  of  the  Society  for  dischaiged  Con- 
victs, would  find  his  footsteps  tracked  by  the  police,  and 
on  his  first  offence  would  be  sure  of  detection.  This  con- 
sideration, therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  coun- 
tervailing those  before  mentioned  in  favor  of  social  labor* 

The  example  of  Europe  has  been  most  emphati- 
cally cited  on  this  subject^  again  and  again.     It  is 
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said,  that  the  opinion  of  all  the  governments  and  of 
almost  all  the  men  there,  especially  the  most  enlightr 
ened,  is  in  favor  of  solitary  labor;  and  that  we  should 
bow  to  their  authority.  In  matters  of  science  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  so,  and  very  naturally.  Their 
ancient^  gvesi,  and  wealthy  institutions,  abundantly 
provided  with  the  means  of  pursuing  every  investiga- 
tion ;  the  concentration  in  the  metropolis  of  each  nsr 
tion  of  a  large  portion  of  its  eminent  men,  encouraging, 
stimulating,  instructing  and  rivalling  each  other ;  the 
rapidity  and  facility  of  intercourse  between  nation  and 
nation ;  the  facts  that  the  pursuits  of  science  there, 
like  all  others,  are  crowded,  so  that  even  for  this 
boundless  harvest  the  laborers  are  not  few,  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  departments,  there  is' a  great  subdi- 
vision of  labor,  and  that  multitudes  can  obtain  a  live- 
lihood and  distinction  by  the  cultivation  of  science ; 
all  these  give  them  advantages  over  us,  which  are 
only  counterbalanced  in  a  few  rare  cases,  by  our  geo- 
graphical position,  or  some  other  peculiar  circumstance. 
While,  however,  we  listen  with  grateful  and  sincere 
respect  to  their  teachings,  we  should  not  be  blind  fol- 
lowers, but  enlightened  pupils,  exerting  our  intellect 
as  well  as  our  memory,  capable  of  doing  credit  to 
our  masters,  appreciating  their  merit,  imitating  their 
example,  and  combining  their  experience  with  our 
own.  In  this  one  science  of  prison  discipline,  our  ex- 
periments have  been  more  extensive  and  varied  than 
theirs,  and  this  they  seem  themselves  to  have  admitted 
by  repeatedly  sending  eminent  men  as  commissioners 
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to  America  to  inquire  into  the  result  of  those  experi- 
ments; and  their  I'eports,  embodying  the  infomiatiou 
they  receiTedj  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  observar 
tion,  are  highly  valuable  conti'ibutions  to  our  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  But  it  f^hould  be  remembered,  that 
most,  if  not  all  these  commissions,  came  to  this  country 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  systems 
hero  spoken  of  were  comparatively  recent,  and  whea 
even  those  who  administered  them,  were  hardly  yet 
familiar  with  their  operation.  Increasing  knowledge 
having  rendered  us  continually  more  and  more  compe- 
tent to  direct  our  inquiries  properly  and  to  draw  just 
conclusions  from  them,  our  experience  of  the  operation 
of  these  systems  for  the  last  ten  years  Is  not  only  longer, 
but  more  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  length,  than  all 
which  preceded  it. 

Inhabitants  of  Europe  indeed  may  have  received  the 
annual  reports  from  our  prisons.  But  there  are  many 
things  necessary  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  operation  of  a  system,  which  are  not  and  cannot 
well  be  inserted  in  these.  And  of  this  they  are  aware, 
or  why  send  any  commission  here  at  all  ?  These  reports 
might  have  been  obtained  without  that  ceremony.  It 
is  true,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  more  than  on  most 
others,  that  their  opinions  are  not  to  be  implicitly 
adopted  by  us,  but  to  be  fairly  scrutinized,  and  their 
experience  compared  with  ours,  especially  when  the 
only  practical  question  for  us  is,  what  system  is  best 
adapted  to  our  own  wants  and  condition.  The  exam- 
ple and  opinions  of  Europe,  however,  have  been  bo 
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frequently,  earnestly,  and  indeed  imperatively  urged 
upon  us,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  more 
particular  remarks  upon  the  subject 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  eminent  men  assembled  at  Frankfort 
in  September,  1846,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline,  was  in  favor  of  solitary  labor,  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  with  modifications ;  and  this  opinion 
appears  to  be  now  generally  entertained  among  the  nar 
tions  of  the  European  continent.  But  in  most  of  them  it 
is  purely  speculative;  few,  if  any,  having  had  such  expe- 
rience of  the  actual  operation  of  the  two  systems,  as  to 
warrant  any  judgment  whatever  on  a  question  so  emi- 
nently practical.  They  refer  frequently  to  the  expe- 
rience of  America,  often  exhibiting,  however,  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  it,  especially  in  recent  times,  which 
is  hardly  surpassed  by  our  ignorance  of  theirs. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  many  of  those 
countries,  the  present  system,  or  rather  practice,  for  it 
does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  system,  is  the  same  in 
substance  which  was  prevalent  when  John  Howard 
first  entered  those  dens  of  pollution,  where  convicts 
herded  together  by  day  and  by  night,  without  disci-  . 
pline,  without  occupation,  without  instruction,  and, 
but  for  the  walls  that  surrounded  them,  without  re- 
straint^ indulging  in  promiscuous  and  unbounded 
license.  No  wonder,  that  turning  as  they  do  to  this 
country  for  information,  they  should  prefer,  of  the  only 
two  systems  now  existing  here,  the  one  which  seems 
most  remote  fi*om  their  own;  upon  which  last,  now 
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that  their  attention  is  called  to  it^  they  juslJy  look 
with  unmingled  abhorrence*  This  arises  from  a  natural, 
benevolent  and  honorable  impulse^  hut  one  whichj  want- 
ing experience  to  guide  it,  leads  them  to  excess. 

It  is  possible  also,  that  there  may  be  ciicumstancea 
in  their  condition^  or  peculiarities  of  their  institutionS| 
which  may  account  for  this  preference,  and  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot  tell  how  f^  we  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  their  opinions.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example. 

Count  Skarbek,  of  Poland,  stated,  at  the  convention 
of  Frankfort,  that  the  prison  which  had  existed  since 
1835,  at  Warsaw,  and  three  others,  designed  as  houses 
for  detention  before  trial,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
be  built  in  Poland,  were  calculated  for  the  separate 
system. 

It  should,  however,  be  knovra  to  the  reader^  that 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  persons  ac- 
cused are  not  released,  on  giving  bail,  as  they  may  be  in 
all  but  capital  cases  among  us,  but  are  put  into  houses  of 
detention  or  jails,  and  instead  of  being  admonished,  aa 
here,  to  say  nothing,  which  can  criminate  themselves,  are 
taken  before  the  magistrate  as  often  as  he  pleases  in  or- 
der to  undergo  private  and  searching  cross-examination. 
Long  before  our  systematic  improvements  in  prison  dis- 
cipline were  thought  of^  it  was  not  uncommon  to  order 
the  accused  to  be  kept  in  entire  solitude,  until  his  exam- 
ination should  be  finished.  No  one  can  wonder,  that 
the  contest  between  an  astute  and  thoroughly-trained 
magistrate  and  a  prisoner,  without  knowledge  or  ex- 
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perience,  and  ignorant  of  the  precise  bearing  of  most 
of  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  of  his  answers,  should 
usually  end  in  self-contradiction  enough  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  ensure  his  conviction  j  especially  when  it 
is  consideredj  that  the  standing  of  the  magistrate  with 
his  colleagues  and  with  the  puhMc  is  natuially  not  a 
little  aflected  by  his  reputation  for  success  in  such 
examinations.  It  is  true,  that  these  examinations, 
which  are  reduced  to  BTiting^are  not,  stricUy  speaking, 
evidence,  but  only  considered  as  udmimmh  of  en* 
dence,  and  in  many  countries  no  prisoner  can  be  conr 
victed  on  these  alone.  Two  witnesses  must  be  pro- 
duced against  him*  But  it  Tery  often  happens,  that 
these  witnesses  say  nothing  to  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head,  so  that  for  anything  they  know  of  the  matter, 
he  might  go  scathless  as  the  judge  himself,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  reading  of  these  unfortunate  admimath^ 
whereupon  conviction  is  sure  to  follow.  When  this 
process  of  examination  has  been  continued  as  long  aa 
the  magistrate  thinks  fitj  it  is  formally  closed,  and  the 
accTLsed  is  sent  back  to  the  jail,  there  to  be  detained 
for  trial. 

Count  Skarbek,  states,  that  it  is  the  design  of  his 
gOTernment  to  extend  the  system  of  separate  confine- 
ment by  day  as  well  as  by  night  to  all  prisons.  Yet 
that  up  to  that  time,  they  had  limited  its  application  to 
houses  of  detention  for  persons  accused.  As  to  prisons 
for  convicts,  he  expressly  states,  that  it  had  only  been 
attempted  to  improve  as  far  as  possible  the  discipline 
of  those,  in  which  the  prisoners  lived  in  common ;  ex- 
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cepdng  in  a  single  instance^  in  which  a  great  cloth 
manufactory  at  Sieradz,  had  heen  converted  into  a 
prison,  on  the  Auhum  system  for  166  prisonerSj  where 
they  were  entirely  separated  by  nighty  but  labored 
together  during  the  day.  Prisons  in  which  each  in- 
dividual has  a  separate  cell,  whether  administered  un- 
der the  Auburn  or  Pennsylvania  system,  he  calls 
cellular  prisons,  and  contrasts  them  with  those  where 
prisoners  live  in  common. 

The  Count  states,  that  only  two  cases  of  insanity 
had  occurred  in  the  house  of  detention  at  Warsaw, 
during  the  ten  years  since  its  establishment,  and  men- 
tions facts,  which  show  that  these  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  its  system  of  discipline  ;  hot  as  we  are  not  informed 
what  length  of  time  is  usually  occupied  by  the  ex- 
amination, during  which  alone  the  prisoner  is  separately 
confined,  it  is  impossible  to  tomi  any  judgment  of  the 
weight  or  bearing  of  this  statement 

The  French  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort 
contains  Count  Skarbek*s  speech,  in  which  ai*e  the 
following  passages.  They  are  very  literally  translated, 
even  the  puuctuation  being  preserved, 

"  The  house  of  detention  at  Warsaw  contains  166  cells  and  20 
halls  of  from  12  to  14  beds  for  those  prisoners  whose  examination 
IB  closed  ;  and  the  lixree  other  houses  of  detention  in  the  Provinces 
only  contain  cells  proportioned  in  number  to  ihe  wants  of  their 
localities,  and  have  only  two  common  halb  designed  for  smug- 
glei^  and  those  condemned  to  less  than  three  months'  impnson- 
ment,  who  are  employed  in  the  internal  service  of  the  house/* 

**  This  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  done  hitherto  for  Peni- 
tentiary reform  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  caniiot  yet  promise 
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great  results  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  system  upon  the 
morals  of  the  people,  for  such  results  can  only  be  obtained  when 
the  system  shall  have  been  developed  in  all  its  parts  and  fully 
put  in  operation  throughout  the  whole  country.  Yet  what  I  can 
affirm,  is  this :  1.  That  the  state  of  health,  in  the  cellular  pris- 
ons, is  far  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  prisons  in  common.  The 
past  year,  in  which  Typhus  fever  decimated  the  prisoners  ia 
these  last  prisons,  shows  that  the  cellular  system  secures  the  in- 
mates against  contagious  diseases ;  for  in  the  establishments  of  this 
kind,  even  in  that  which  is  constituted  according  to  the  Auburn  sys- 
tern,  that  dreadful  disease  has  scarcely  seized  a  victim ;  and  while 
the  mortality  in  them  remained,  as  in  ordinary  years,  at  3  per 
cent,  it  exceeded  10  per  cent,  in  the  prisons  in  common.* 


*  How  (greatly  readers  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  an  abstract  not  carefully 
made,  may  be  learned  by  comparing  with  the  above  an  article,  which  m^ 
peared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Adfertiser  of  July  27,  1847.  It  is  headed 
thus: 

"  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PRISON   DISCIPLINE  IN  EUROPE. 

''  The  commanications,  made  to  the  Penitentiary  Conj^ress  at  TVankfort, 
in  September  last,  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  furnish  an  mh 
thentic  account  of  the  present  state  of  Prison  Discipline  there,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  extent  to  wbich  the  Pennsylvania  or  Separate  System  has 
been  adopted.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  present  some  facts  whieh 
have  been  gleaned  from  these  communications." 

**  Separate  System  Prisons  in  Europe,^ ^ 
Its  account  of  the  prisons  of  Poland  is  in  the  following  words  : 
'*  In  Poland^  the  Separate  System  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  snooess- 
ful  operation.  A  Prison  on  this  system  was  built  at  Warsaw  in  1835, 
which  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  cells.  In  1843  an  appropriation 
was  made  to  build  three  other  prisons  on  the  same  system.  Count  Skar- 
bek,  a  Councellor  of  State  in  Warsaw,  and  much  devoted  to  the  causa 
of  Prison  Discipline,  stated  at  the  Penitentiary  Congress  as  follows  :  (1) 
'  The  health  of  the  Separate  Prisons  in  Poland  was  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  the  Congregate ' ;  and,  (2)  '  During  the  ten  years  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Prison  at  Warsaw,  there  have  been  only  two  cases 
of  mental  alienation,  one  of  which  declared  itself  the  morning  after  the 
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In  this  State  any  person  accused  and  not  able  to 
procure  the  bail  required  for  his  release,  is  committed 
to  jail  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  appearance  at 
his  trial,  and  for  this  purpose  alone ;  and  any  restraint 
whatsoever  imposed  on  him,  which  is  not  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  or  for  preserving  good  order  in  the  prisoui 
would  be  deemed  a  violation  of  his  rights,  nor  can  he 
be  subjected  hy  emnpulsion  to  labor  or  to  idleness,  to 
solitude  or  to  society,  any  further  than  is  necessaiy  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  who,  if  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  appear  to  give  evi* 
dence  on  the  trial  of  the  accused,  may  be  confined, 
unless  they  can  give  security  for  their  appearance.  It 
is  for  this  purpose  alone  that  they  are  confined,  and 
not  as  asserted  by  a  recent  French  writer,  with  the  fan- 
tastic design  of  securing  the  integiity  of  their  testimo- 
ny, for  which  it  would  indeed  be  a  singular  expedient  * 

But  little  as  is  generally  known  here  about  the 


arrest,  &nd  the  other  wu  caoBed   bj  too  ha«ty  treatment  of  the  pli^ue 
(Plica  Palonka) ;  but  the  l&tter  patient  h^  been  completely  cured." 

The  last  sentence  is  an  exact  tratisktion  of  the  Count*s  words  as  con- 
tained in  the  French  Report,  But  it  wilS  be  seen  ihat  nothing  is  said  of 
the  20  hi! la  coDtainin^  from  12  to  14  heda  each,  in  all  from  240  to  SBQ^ 
which  are  metitioned  in  the  ^r&t  passage  above  cited,  in  imniediate  eon^ 
nection  with  the  166  celts,  without  a  comma  between  them  ;  and  that  the 
second  paaaage  ia  transmuted  imo  i  sing  alar  phrase^  which  i»  matked  as 
a  quotation . 

*  ^^  On  emprisonne  pr^v enticement  les  t^moins  eu  Am^rique«  pour  a^ta* 
surer  de  la  fid^lit^  de  leura  d^poaitiona.  On  use  de  sin^uliers  expedients 
contre  la  libert^  dans  ces  pays  de  Ehert^.''  Moreau-Chritii^het  iur  la 
pr&jei  de  loi.     p,  86, 
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discipline  of  prisons  in  most  parts  of  the  contineiit 
of  Europe,  much  information  at  least  with  regard  to 
opinion  in  France,  may  be  derived  firom  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  sentiments 
of  a  large  number  of  the  members  on  this  subject 
are  perhaps  best  exhibited  in  a  report^  made  in  1840, 
by  Mr.  De  Tocqueville,  on  behalf  of  a  commission  of 
the  chamber,  and  in  another  report,  made  by  the 
same  distinguished  statesman,  on  behalf  of  a  similar 
commission  in  1843.  These  reports,  however,  have  not 
yet  been  definitively  acted  upon  by  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

They  set  forth  at  length  the  reasons  of  the  com- 
missions for  abandoning  the  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline then  existing  there,  which  involves  the  con- 
finement of  convicts  in  common,  without  efiectoal 
restraint  by  day  or  by  night  To  these  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  refer,  as  no  doubt  exists  here  on  that  subjecf^ 
and  any  discussion  of  it  has  long  been  entirely  ob- 
solete ;  so  that  no  one  would  now  think  of  instituting 
any  comparison  at  all  between  our  two  systems  or 
either  of  them  and  prisons  in  common.  The  reports 
set  forth,  also,  the  reasons  of  the  commissions  for  pre- 
ferring solitary  to  social  labor.  These  last  reasons,  or 
such  of  the  most  prominent  among  them  as  have  not 
already  been  noticed,  may  require  a  few  remarks. 

The  commissions  admit  in  the  outset  that  the  sys- 
tem of  solitude  by  nighty  with  labor  in  common  but 
in  silence  during  the  day,  precludes  the  grosser  im- 
moralities and  prevents  in  part  the  moral  contaminar 


tion  of  the  existirtg  prisons :  and  that  it  makes  labor 
more  productive  and  is  less  expensive  to  the  public 
than  the  system  of  labot-  in  solitude. 

The  severity  and  frequency  of  punishments  requisite 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commissions  for  administering  the" 
system  of  social  lahoTj  are  much  dwelt  on,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  "in  all  the  American  prisons  on  this  sys- 
tem a  violation  of  the  rule  of  Bileuce  is  punished  by 
a  certain  number  of  lashes  ;  and  that  the  only  American 
prison,  where  the  lash  was  not  used  in  1831,  has  since 
adopted  it "  To  all  Americotis  the  incorrectness  of 
these  statements  is  well  known. 

The  commissions  allege  that  silence  cannot  be  per- 
fectly maintained ;  and  that  though  it  may  be  pre- 
served to  such  a  degree^  as  to  prevent  the  grosser  cot^ 
ruptions,  yet  the  prisonei^  will  still  be  able  to  make 
known  to  each  other  their  former  history  and  their 
future  plans ;  and  tlmt  at  any  rate,  the  rule  of  silence 
will  be  so  often  violated,  as  to  lose  that  power  of 
repressing  crime,  which  seems  to  them  to  be  the  chief 
merit  of  the  system.  Undoubtedly,  a  few  stolen 
words  are  sometimes  exchanged  in  the  prison^  but  it 
is  not  believed  here,  that  any  sustained  conversation, 
or  any  detailed  communication  of  former  adventures 
or  of  conspiracies  for  the  future,  can  take  place  without 
detection.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  possible  to  prevent  all* 
communication  whatever  between  prisoners  in  any- 
other  manner,  than  by  placing  each  of  them  in  a 
solitary  building  under  a  separate  roof.  The  sole  ob- 
ject of  prohibiting  convei'sation  in  our  prison  is  to 
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preyent  corrupting  and  disorderly  intercourse,  and  this 
it  is  supposed  can  be  accomplished^  and  is  accom- 
plished here  without  frequent  or  cruel  punishments. 
As  to  the  influence  of  the  rule  of  strict  silence  in 
repressing  crimes^  it  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether 
any  man  among  us  finds  his  horror  of  being  sent  to 
the  State  prison  much  increased  by  the  reflection  that, 
if  he  get  there^  he  will  not  be  allowed  free  conversa- 
tion with  the  convicts. 

One  striking  consideratioUj  in  the  opinion  of  the 
French  commissionsj  is  the  fact^  that  most  of  the  agents 
who  have  been  sent  from  Europe  to  America,  to 
observe  on  the  spot  the  practical  operation  of  our 
different  systems  of  prison  discipline,  though  some  of 
them  before  their  visits  favored  the  system  of  social 
labor,  all  returiied  with  a  different  opinion,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  powerful  effect  upon  the  minds  of  crim- 
inals of  the  separate  system,  though  they  saw  it  only 
in  its  most  harsh  and  austere  form. 

No  doubt,  the  effect  of  prolonged  separate  confine- 
ment upon  the  minds,  the  nerves,  and  the  health  of 
the  prisoners,  is  always  striking  and  sometimes  even 
dreadful ;  and  this  effect  was  for  a  few  years  con- 
sidered by  many  Americans  as  well  as  by  foreigners, 
to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. That  it  is  not  so  in  fact^  when  the  prisoner  is 
kept  in  solitude  without  labor,  but  only  a  proof  of 
debility  in  body  and  xn  mind  is  now  admitted ;  and 
though  it  is  less  speedy,  less  universal  and  less  terrific 
when  he  is  allowed  to  labor,  yet  so  far  as  it  does  exist, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 
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The  commissions  think  that  the  system  of  constant 
sepaiation  must  be  more  easily  administered  than  that 
of  soeiaJ  labor ;  and  that  this  last  must  necessarily  re- 
quire a  much  greater  degree  of  vigilance,  abUity  and 
trustworthiness  in  all  the  inferior  officers  ;  such  a  degree 
indeed  as  can  hardly  be  expected  from  men  in  their  posi- 
tion. The  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania says,  iu  his  sixth  annual  report,  — 

^*  The  PeQQsylYania  system  is  one  of  privations  rather  than  pun* 
bhments ;  such  it  certainly  has  been  during  the  last  year,  for  very 
few  cases  have  occurred  requiring  severity  of  treatment ;  with  an 
increased  number  of  prisoners.,  we  have  had  fewer  cases  of  re- 
fractory conduct  than  at  any  other  period.  This  improvement 
I  mainly  attribute  to  the  salutary  change  made  in  some  of  the 
under  officers  during  the  early  part  of  the  year*  In  all  insututiona 
it  is  important  to  have  good  officers^  but  In  an  establishment  where 
the  prisoners  are  kept  separate  and  alone,  particularly  so  \  they 
have  few  opportunities  for  conversation^  and  when  these  do  occur 
they  are  embraced  with  avidity,  and  the  temper,  morals  and  dis- 
position of  those  who  have  almost  the  exclusive  communion  with 
them  must  have  great  influence  on  the  criminal.  The  improve- 
ment 1  have  alluded  to,  has  therefore  satisfied  me  that  I  was  right 
in  the  changes  that  I  made*"     Sixth  Report^  p.  7, 

It  is  known,  also,  that  instances  of  the  infliction  of 
unlawful  and  cruel  punishments  have  formerly  occurred 
in  that  prison.  These  have  not  been  mentioned,  and 
are  not  now  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  system,  for 
they  were  mere  abuses,  and  were  corrected  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  legislature.  But 
this  liability  to  abuse  is  in  itself  an  objection ;  and 
since,  under  the  separate  system,  these  things  take 
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place  in  the  absence  of  all  witnesses,  the  prisoner 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  officer,  unless  the  asser- 
tion of  the  former  is  taken  as  conclusive  proof,  in 
which  case  the  officer  is  in  the  power  of  the  convioi^ 
and  must  grant  him  all  the  indulgences  whieli  he  may 
choose  to  demand. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commissions  that  under  the 
system  of  social  labor,  there  are  no  means  of  maintain- 
ing  discipline  excepting  the  lash ;  for  hard  labor  can- 
not be  imposed,  since  the  prisoners  already  work  as 
hard  as  they  can ;  silence  is  no  punishment,  for  it  is  the 
unifonn  rule ;  and  solitary  confinement  can  rarely  be 
applied,  because  tlie  number  of  cells  is  limited ;  and  be- 
sides, it  takes  the  prisoner  from  his  work. 

With  great  respect  it  may  be  replied,  that  where 
each  prisoner  is  coufi.ned  in  a  solitary  cell  every  night, 
there  must  be  at  least  as  many  cells  as  prisoners ;  and 
that  to  take  them  from  their  work,  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  preserving  the  discipline  and  good  order  of 
the  prison,  is  not  only  unobjectionable  but  in  the  end 
profitable.  The  whole  objection  rests  on  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  punishments 
necessary  to  be  inflicted  for  tlie  maintenance  of  good 
order  in  a  prison.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  every 
punishment,  which  can  be  applied  under  the  system  of 
solitary  labor,  may  be  as  well  applied  under  the  system 
of  social  labor,  together  with  the  additional  punishment 
of  solitary  confinement  by  day. 

The  commissions  think  that  men  work  with  more 
diligence,  and  that  a  trade  is  learned  sooner  in  soli- 
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tude  than  uEder  the  constant  inspection  of  a  master  and 
in  the  presence  of  fellow-workmen ;  and  assert  that  this 
is  proved  by  expenments  made  in  America^  Englanil, 
and  France. 

Tins  allegation  has  been  often  made  in  general 
terms  by  the  advocates  of  solitary  labor.  But  when 
we  ask  the  grounds  of  their  opinion,  we  are  met  by 
the  assej-tion,  tlmt  men  will  work  of  necessity  to  relieve 
the  weariness  of  solitade^  and  that  all  tlieii'  attention 
will  uafitraEy  bo  directed  to  their  work  ;  or  if  we  insist 
on  evidence,  ai*e  told  perhaps  of  some  one,  who  made  a 
shoe  after  four  days'  teaching,  or  of  a  man  who  was  so 
constantly  at  his  loom,  that  he  would  not  quit  it  for 
company  nor  hardly  for  ins  meals.  Such  particular 
instances,  however^  which  are  recorded  because  they 
ai-e  uncommon,  prove  nothing  as  to  the  usual  course 
of  events ;  and  although  a  man  will  resort  to  labor  as 
a  relief  from  solitude,  it  does  not  foliow  of  necessity 
that  his  labor  will  be  steady  and  efficient  j  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  so,  unless  supported  by  a  fixed  habit  of 
exertion  pre\iously  acquired.  To  ascertain  what  its 
character  actually  is,  we  must  look  to  its  results.  The 
table  of  earnings  given  above,  is  one  piece  of  evidence 
on  this  pointj  and  the  juvenile  department  at  Millbauk 
will  furnish  another  * 

Wo  are  inlbrmed  that  in  tlie  year  1839,  the  Inspec- 
torsrgeneral  of  prisons  in  France  met  in  council^  and 
after  long  discussions  came  to  the  conclusion,  by  a 
large  majority,  that  it  is  pmsQfk  to  learn  and  practise  a 


*  Sie  iboTe,  p.  77,  uid  tielow,  p.  160. 
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useful  trade  in  solitary  confinement  If  this  were  ad- 
duced to  repel  the  allegation  that  it  is  impossible^  it 
would  be,  so  far  as  their  opinion  goes^  to  the  purpose. 
But  it  does  not  countenance  the  proposition  which  it  is 
brought  forward  to  support^  that  it  is  easier  to  do  this 
in  confinement  than  in  company.  No  one  ever  doubted 
its  possibility. 

The  suggestion  of  the  commissions,  that  the  plan  of 
solitary  labor  will  produce  so  great  a  reform  in  society, 
and  diminish  so  much  the  number  of  criminals,  and  the 
length  of  their  imprisonment,  as  ultimately  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  justice,  is  a  mere  conjecture  ;  and  the 
idea  that  the  French  people  suffer  less  than  other  na- 
tions from  solitary  confinement,  and  other  privations 
which  they  know  to  be  unavoidable,  even  if  correct, 
would  only  show  that  a  system  fitted  for  them,  might 
be  ill  adapted  to  otliers,  in  which  case  their  experience 
can  be  no  guide  for  us. 

Under  tho  hoad  of  Opinion  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medirint\  both  conunissions  cite  the  conclusion  of  a 
report  mado  to  that  loarnod  body  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1835).  by  a  oouuuissiou  of  its  own  members,  consisting 
of  fivo  onutiout  physicians.  That  conclusion  is  to  the 
following  olVoot  : 

**  If  the*  oonuui^sion  ha«l  to  oxprrss  its  opinion  what  penitentiary 
s\-sioni  sIhuiKI  U*  pivtorrod,  it  wouKl  not  hosataio  to  decide  for  the 
system  ol*  riiilinJolphia.  ns  tho  nuvt  tA\onKo  ;o  n^tonnation. 

"•  Trjc  commission  having  to  ^WUtv  ir^'.t'on'.y  as  :o  the  sanitary 
'.  V  «•  .'.r;  on  tlie  dilToivnt  systoms,  ^s  *viirf^j.v.3.  :hA:  :ho  system  of 
!'•:'.'-•*;.  ».'vnia.  that  is  to  srt\ .  ^^^n!«v,^^^»  !^v.:an  o\>niinement  by 
r^d^y  «j^  LT  night,  with  labor,  an«)  \NNnxt»rM:H'4i  wiUi  the  officers 
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and  inipectora,  does  doI  shorten  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  nor  en- 
danger their  reason/^ 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  conclusion  thus  cited  by 
the  commissions,  hut  not  the  document  containing  it, 
mil  naturally  desire  to  know  whether  it  is  founded  on 
abstract  principles^  or  on  experience.  If  on  abstract 
principles,  high  as  the  authority  is  from  which  it  em* 
anates,  it  can  have  little  value  in  a  science  so  purely 
inductive  as  this*  But  this  could  hardly  be  the  case^ 
in  PariSj  where  the  learned  men  of  the  present  day  are 
the  foremost  to  insist  on  an  invariable  adherence  to  the 
great  rule,  that  in  all  the  inductive  sciences  principles 
must  be  deduced  from  facts,  and  not  facts  from  principles.*] 

This  conclusion  then  was  undoubtedly  founded  on 
experience.    But  on  whose  experience  ?     Surely  not] 
on  their  own ;  for  the  first  place  in  France  where  the" 
sepamte  system  was  introduced  was  the  prison  of  La " 
Roquette  in  Parisj  an  establishment  for  boys^  and  at 
the  time  of  that  report  this  system  had  been  in  opera- 
tion there  not  more  than  six  months,  and  that  onlyi 
partially*      It  was  in  all   probability  founded  mainly  I 
on  the  experience  of  America,  as  represented  to  them. 
Not   at  all   doubting    that   these  distinguished   men^ 
decided  conectly  on  the  evidence  before  them^  it  iBf 
necessary  to  consider  what  that  evidence  was,  in  order 
te  deteimine  how  much  weight  should  be  attached  to^ 
their  opinion  at  the  present  day.     At  that  time  the^ 
latest  report  which  they  could  have  received  from  the 
Philadelphia  prison  was  that  read  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  on  the  8th  of  Febraary,  1838,  giving  an  ao- 
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count  of  the  transactions  of  the  year  1887,  the  vety 
first  in  which  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity  in  that 
prison  began  to  be  regularly  reported. 

Independently  of  this,  our  experience  in  this  country 
was  at  that  time  very  imperfect  This  system  had  not 
then  existed  here  quite  ten  years,  and  it  requires  some 
time  to  put  a  new  system  into  operation,  some  knowledge 
to  make  accurate  obser>'ations,  some  experience  to  con- 
duct a  good  experiment;  and  all  the  experience  of 
America  then  was  infinitely  less  accurate,  complete  and 
valuable  than  that  which  we  have  since  acquired. 

The  opinion  of  the  Commission  of  the  Chambers  on 
the  mental  effect  of  separate  confinement  is  as  follows : 

"  Even  if  mental  diseases  were  a  little  more  frequent  in  the 
new  prisons  than  in  the  old,  the  commission  would  still  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  this  reason,  however  powerful,  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  abandoning  the  system  of  separate  imprisonment  with  all 
the  social  advantages  that  attend  it.  • 

^^  The  old  prisons  caused  physical  suffering,  and  it  was  in  this 
^•ay  mainly  that  they  repressed  crime.  The  successive  improve- 
ments since  introduced  into  the  system,  now  permit  a  certain  de- 
gree of  comfort  to  be  enjoyed  under  it 

^'  If  imprisonment  spare  the  body,  it  is  just  and  desirable,  that  it 
should  leave  some  salutary  impression  on  the  mind,  thus  attacking 
the  evil  at  its  source.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  a  system  specially 
designed  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  a  great  number  of  minds, 
should  not  drive  some  of  them  towards  madness.  If  this  evil  is,  as 
the  commission  believes,  very  rare,  however  deplorable,  it  is  still  to 
be  preferred  to  the  thousand  evils  engendered  by  the  existing  system.** 

The  existing  system  in  France  last  mentioned^  is 
that  of  living  together  day  and  night  without  occupa- 
tion,  and  almost  without  restraint^  and  anything  is  bet- 
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ter  than  thai     But  the  sentimeot  previously  expressed 

will  not  probably  be  adopted  here.  If  sufiering  is  to 
be  inflicted  because  it  is  suffering  and  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  crime,  let  it  be  inflicted  upon  the  body  and 
not  upon  the  mind,  Shame^  raortifieation,  remorse,  the 
natural  consequences  of  guilt  are  the  inflictions  of 
Providence^  and  must  be  endured*  but  the  human  in- 
tellect  is  too  delicate  an  instmmentj  too  precious^  too 
little  understood,  to  he  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
mental torture  at  the  hands  of  man.  The  idea  that  a 
mode  of  discipline  which  debilitates  the  mind  of  the 
convict  can  promote  Ms  reformation  is  entirely  erroue- 
ous.  He  needs  all  its  elasticity  and  all  its  firmness  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  resolutions  of  amendment 

Both  Commissions  of  the  Chamber  append  to  their 
respective  reports  a  note  which  contains  the  following 
statement ; 

"  Before  183S  no  case  of  insanity  or  of  halluci nation  appears  to 
have  shown  ilaelf  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  Al  that 
time  several  are  observed.  One  or  two  prisoners  were  on  this  ac- 
count pardoned*  From  that  moment  the  cases  were  muUipIied 
hut  yi  opposition  to  the  usual  course  of  mental  diseases  a  few  dayi 
were  generally  sufficient  to  cure  the  patient.  May  we  not  suppose 
that  some  of  these  cases  so  easily  cured  and  appearing  in  a  prison 
remarkable  for  the  good  health  of  its  inmates,  were  feigned^  either  in 
the  hope  of  some  temporary  mdulgeaceor  of  obtaining  a  pardon  ?  " 

Now  it  has  already  been  seen^  that  five  cases  of  in- 
sanity are  mentioned  in  the  Official  Report  for  1832  * 
In  the  Physician's  Report   for   1833   one   person  is 
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flpoken  of  who,  though  in  good  health  on  his  admiiiloii^ 
hecame  insane  in  prison^  not  however,  as  the  physician 
thiakSj  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  confinement 
And  in  the  report  for  1834,  two  of  the  persons  dis- 
charged are  stated  to  have  heen  insane  at  the  tima 
In  the  Warden's  Report  for  1835  he  remarks  that  ob- 
servation shows  that  there  are  many  more  idiots  and 
insane  in  prisons  than  was  supposed ;  and  though  he 
does  not  confine  the  remark  to  his  own  prison,  it  is 
obvious  what  it  means. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  a  few  days  were  always 
sufficient  for  a  cure  in  such  eases,  without  inquiring 
what  authority  there  might  have  been  for  it  at  tlmt 
time^  we  may  learn  how  the  fact  stands  at  the  present 
day  from  the  statement  of  the  physician,  contained  in 
his  last  report^  that  for  1846,  which  has  akeady  been 
cited.** 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  now  prevail  extensively, 
and  perhaps  generally,  in  France*  The  experience  of 
America  does  not  aflbrd  them  the  support,  which  they 
claim  from  it,  but  appears  to  have  been  greatly  mis* 
represented  or  misunderstood.  As  to  the  experience 
of  France  itself,  the  first  prison  providing  for  constant 
confinement  established  there  was  that  of  La  Roquette, 
designed  for  children  alone^  to  whom  this  system,  ao 
cording  to  the  universal  sentiment  in  England  and 
America^  is  altogether  inapplicable.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary^  therefore,  to  speak  of  that  prison  here,  though  it 
there  assumes  the  merit  of  entire  success. 


■  S«e  pagtt  to. 
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The  other  prisons  on  the  same  system  in  that  coud- 
tiy^  haTe  been  established  too  short  a  time  to  afford 
any  experience  to  be  at  all,  compared  with  our  own.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  gravely  urged,  that  the  experience  of 
nineteeu  prisons  for  three  years  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  three  prisons  for  nineteen  yeai^.  This  idea  is  alto- 
gether novel^  and  pan  hardly  need  a  grave  refutation. 
If  it  were  just^  a  sufficient  number  of  school  boys  might 
rival  the  experience  of  a  Nestor.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  all  experiments  of  this  kind  have  for  a 
time  been  deemed  successful,  even  those  which  turned 
out  at  last  to  be  the  most  pernicious. 

Some  account  of  the  French  system^  though  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  acquainted  with  its  practical  operas 
tiouj  and  enable  us  to  imitate  it,  may  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  Paris  to  the  mayor  of  Boston,  published 
by  the  city  government  last  winter,  in  which  it  is  stated, 
that  each  convict  there  is  visited  every  day  by  the 
director,  surgeon  and  other  officers  named,  in  all 
amounting  to  seven*  If  this  be  so,  and  if  each 
of  these  officers  find  time  to  appropriate  six  hourSj 
or  three  hundred  and  sixty  minutes  every  day,  to 
these  visitSj  each  visit  to  five  hundred  prisoners^ 
for  such  is  the  number  proposed  for  each  of  those 
prisons,  could  not  be  longer  than  three  quarters  of  a 
minute,  and  the  whole  seven  \isits  would  occupy  but 
about  five  minutes  in  a  day.  Probably,  however^  these 
official  visits  are  in  fact,  as  the  commissions  propose^ 
obligatoiy  only  once  a  week,  in  which  casa  every  pria^ 
oner  would  see   eauh  of  his  seven  visitors  for  about 
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five  minutes  once  a  week*  This  as  before  would  of 
course  give  him  altogether  five  minutes  of  company 
every  day. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  desigued  that  these  visits  should 
be  much  Uke  those  described  in  the  third  report  of 
the  inspectors  of  prisons,  for  the  home  district  in 
England.  They  state,  that  they  have  frequently  seen 
a  governor  visit  500  prisoners  in  separate  cells  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  hours ;  and  thus  describe  the 
manner  in  which  visits  are  made  by  the  governor  and 
by  the  surgeon,  ''^  An  oflScer  precedes  them  in  their 
roundsj  and  has  already  opened  two  or  three  cells  in 
advance,  and  the  governor  or  surgeon  passes  on  from 
one  cell  to  another  almost  as  soon  as  an  officer  passes 
do^n  a  line  of  troops,  stopping  whenever  a  case  re- 
quires fuiHlier  inquiry  or  communication/' 

Now  this  species  of  formal  review  is  highly  useful 
no  doubt,  and  ought  to  be  continued ;  but  it  does  not 
amount  to  much  social  intercourse^  nor  detract  much 
time  from  the  loneliness  of  twenty-four  hours  of  un- 
mitigated solitude. 

For  the  rest  of  his  visits,  the  prisoner  must  rely  on 
the  voluntary  benevolence  of  friends  and  strangers. 
From  the  same  letter  we  learn,  that  each  prisoner  ex- 
ercises, of  course  alonej  an  hour  every  day  in  one  of 
a  series  of  courts,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with 
flowers,  and  refreshed  with  fountains*  As  there  is  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  in  our  cUmate  when  this 
exercise  could  not  be  taken  more  than  eight  hours  in 
a  day^  it  would  be  requisite  to  have  one  such  court 
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or  garden  for  eyery  eight  convictSj  that  is,  more  than 
sixty  for  500  prisoners  and  nearly  forty  in  Chariestown. 

The  Commissions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 
demn  the  unnecessary  rigor  shown  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  consider  the  relaxations  they  propose  as  essential  to 
the  success  of  their  system.  How  much  aid  they 
expect  from  benevolent  societies  and  individuals  does 
not  appear  Nor  is  it  important  for  us  to  inquire  ;  for  f 
in  this  as  in  many  other  particulars,  that  which  may 
be  very  practicable  in  France^  may  be  out  of  the  ques'  J 
tion  in  America,  ■ 

The  legal  and  social  institutions  and  habits  of  Eng- 
land resemble  our  own  much  more  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  do,  and  we  know  much  mor^  about 
them.  In  that  country  also,  there  have  been  far  more 
extensive  and  varied  observations  on  this  subject^  than 
in  any  of  the  continental  nations.  The  experience  of 
their  great  national  establishments  and  its  results, 
needs  only  to  be  briefly  stated,  in  order  to  show  how 
far  the  English  system  resembles  that  of  solitary  labor 
as  administered  here,  and  how  far,  such  as  it  is,  it  has 
been  successful  there,  or  might  be  appropriate  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  first  national  penitentiary  was  built  at  Mllhank^ 
near  London.  It  was  opened,  partially,  to  receive 
women  in  1816^  and  for  men  in  1817,  and  completed 
in  1822.  Its  inmates  consisted  of  those  convicts  who, 
having  been  sentenced  to  transportation,  had  their  pun- 
ishment transmuted  for  confinement  in  this  pri^n  by 
warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State.     In  consequence  of  a 
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eoiitagious  disease  which  broke  out  in  this  ptisan  in 
the  winter  of  1823^  ascribed  by  some  to  a  reduction  m 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food^  which  had  been  made 
to  meet  the  popidar  complaint  that  convicts  in  the 
prison  lived  better  than  honest  laborers  without^  the 
prisoners  were  all  removed  and  the  prison  remained 
closed  till  1824  ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  con- 
stantly occupied.  The  prisoners  were  originally  di- 
vided into  two  classes^  in  each  of  which  it  was  iotended 
that  they  Bhonld  pass  half  the  time  of  their  confine* 
ment  Those  in  the  first  class,  after  coming  out  to 
wash,  eight  at  a  timSj,  in  the  mornings  pursued  their 
several  occupations  in  their  cells,  till  it  was  the  turn 
of  iieir  ward  to  work  at  the  water-machine  or  at 
the  com-miUs.  The  prisoners  of  each  ward,  thirty- 
two  in  number^,  worked  four  times  a  day  in  company 
at  these  machines  fc^r  half  an  hoiu*  each  time  in  sura- 
mer,  walking  afterwards  in  their  own  airing-yard  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  returning  to  their  ceUa. 
They  walked  two  and  two,  and  were  allowed  to  con- 
verse with  their  companions,  provided  the  conversatioii 
were  not  carried  on  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  schools,  and  calcu* 
lated  particularly  for  the  fii^t  class  of  prisoners,  were 
as  follows.  The  schools  were  held  on  two  evenings  in 
every  week,  the  number  of  pupils  in  eacli  school  be- 
ing sixteen,  and  the  school  lasting  about  an  hour  and 
a  haE 

The  convicts  belonging  to  this  class  labored  sepa- 
rately  in  their  cells*    To  what  good  end  it  is  difficult 
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to  imagine,  since  they  were  allowed  to  converse^ 
unheard  by  the  officers^  every  day  during  tkeir 
walks. 

Convicts  of  the  second  class  worked  several  together 
in  larger  cells  hy  day^  but  were  kept  separate  at 
night ;  and  they  walked  more  in  their  court  yards,  and 
worked  less  at  the  niachines  and  mills  thaa  those  of 
the  fii"st  class.* 

In  the  year  1832,  this  second  class  was  abolished, 
and  thenceforth  every  prisoner  worked  alone  in  his 
cell;  and  in  1837,  on  the  appointment  of  a  new 
governor,  conversation  in  the  yards  was  prohibited  and 
various  other  restrictive  measures  adopted,  all  de- 
signed  to  carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the  pmtdple^  as 
it  was  called,  of  non-intercourse. 

As  early  as  the  11th  of  May,  1839,  the  deaths  and 
cases  of  insanity  had  become  so  frequent  and  alarm- 
ingj  that  a  distinguished  physician  was  called  in  to 
visit  the  prison  twice  a  week  for  sbt  months  ;  and  in 
February,  1840,  the  eminent  Dr.  William  Baly  was 
appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  visit  the  prison  twice  at  least  in  every  week  for 
the  space  of  twelve  months,  in  order,  **  that  the  con- 
dition and  health  of  the  prisoners  and  the  physical 
effects  of  the  discipline  should  be  narrowly  watched 
by  a  competent  medical  man,  in  conjunction  with  the 
resident  surgeon." 

Dr.  Baly,  accepted  the  appointment,  and  made  his 
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report  in  May,  1841.  Considering  the  remarks  made 
on  tHs  report  by  the  superiatendiiig  committ^e^  and 
the  character  of  ite  anthorj  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  British  government  has  not  seen  fit  to  pub- 
lish it 

The  inspectors  of  the  home  district  express  their 
opinion,  that  this  impaired  state  of  health  must  be  at- 
tributed to  some  other  cause  than  the  increased  strict^ 
ness  of  the  separation  and  discipline,  \vhich  had  then 
recently  taken  place.  But  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Baly,  and  the  success  of  those  remedies  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  subject.  The  official  reports  of  the 
superintending  committee  of  the  Millbank  penitentiary 
for  the  years  1841  and  1842^  wiU  make  this  ap- 
parent 

[Ejciraetsfrom  tU  MilUank  Report  for  184 1] 

'*  Great  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  discipline  qf  the  in- 
stitution* In  coTisequeiice  of  a  distre^ing  increase  in  the  number 
of  innaue  prisoners,  the  comraiftee^  under  the  sanction  of  Dr, 
Baly'fl  report^  which  will  afterwards  be  noticed,  came  to  the  reso- 
lution, that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  continue  a  strict  system  of  sepa- 
ration for  the  long  periods,  to  which  the  ordinary  sentences  of 
prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  extend*  They  therefore  propc^ed 
that  the  system  should  be  relaxed  with  regard  to  all  classes  of 
prisoners,  except  two,  viz.,  niilitarj-  prisoners,  (whose  sentences 
in  general  are  extremely  short,)  and  persons  convicted  of  unnatural 
oflences ;  and  that,  as  to  all  other  prisoners,  the  prohibition  of  in- 
tercourse should  be  limited  to  the  first  three  months  after  their 
admission,  and  that  upon  the  expiration  of  that  period,  they  should 
be  placed  under  a  system  of  modified  intercourse,  consisting  of 
permission  to  converse  during  the  hours  of  exercise,  with  two  or 
more  fellow  prisoners ;  the  privilege  to  be  suspended  for  miscon- 
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duct  ^  and  soch  a  classification^  with  reference  to  a^,  education, 

characler,  and  conduett  to  be  adopted,  as  would  render  the  In-  ■ 
dulgeiice  aa  Ihtle  mjurious  as  |K>8sible,  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
The  committee  also  proposed,  that  wherever  the  medical  officer 
should  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  mind  or  body  of  any  pria- 
oner  wag  likely  to  be  Injuriously  affected  by  the  discipline,  he 
should  have  the  power  of  suggestmg  a  change  in  the  particular 
case, 

"  The  rules  for  effecting  the  foregoing  alterationSi  having  re* 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  brought  into 
operation  on  the  14th  of  July  lost* 

"  A  sufficient  time  haa  not  yet  elapsed,  to  enable  the  committee 
to  farm  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
old  and  new  systems,  in  their  various  important  bearings*  They 
are,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  no  scheme  of  discipline  in 
which  intercourse  between  prisoners,  however  modified,  forms  an 
essential  part,  is  ever  likely  to  bo  made  instrumental,  either  to 
the  prevention  of  crime,  or  to  the  personal  reformation  of  con- 
victs, in  the  same  degree  as  a  system  of  separation.  Whether 
the  latter  system  can  be  rendered  compaLible  with  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  mental  sanity  of  prisoners,  is  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  J 
and  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  exj>eriment,  accompanied  by  ■ 
such  advantages  as  are  proposed  in  ihe  model  prison. 

*'  It  was  solely  with  the  view  to  the  prevention  of  insanity,  that  the 
change  of  discipline  was  introduced  here  in  July,  184  L  During  the 
five  succeeding  months  of  the  year,  only  two  prisoners  became  insane, 
bolli  of  whom,  under  medical  treatment  in  this  institution,  speedily 
recovered  their  reason ;  but  one  of  them  in  the  present  year  has  ' 
suffered  a  relapse,  and  has  been  removed  to  Bethlem  Haspital.  Aa 
far  therefore  as  can  be  judged  from  the  present  short  experience, 
the  change  in  the  discipline  appears  to  have  had  the  effiect  of  ren* 
dering  the  recurrence  of  mental  disorders  less  frequent ;  but  th© 
lapse  of  another  year  must  be  awaited  before  a  positivB  conclusion 
can  be  safely  formed.'* 

''  Dr,  Baly  having  been  appomted  in  February,  1840,  for  the 
purpose  of  narrowly  watching,  m  conjunction  with  the  then  real* 
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dent  surgeon,  the  bealtb  and  condition  of  the  prisoners,  ond  the 
physical  effects  of  ihe  separate  system  in  the  penitentiary,  com- 
pleted hia  report  in  May,  1841.  That  report  has  led  to  the 
change  of  discipline  above  described,  and  to  variotis  other  altera- 
tions, some  already  com  pie  led,  and  others  still  in  process,  stich  as 
the  enlargement  of  the  airing-yards,  the  filling  up  of  the  moaU  the 
improved  system  of  warmmg  and  ventilating  the  cells,  &c.  It  m 
only  an  act  of  justice  to  Dr.  Baly,  to  state,  that  his  report  is  & 
most  able  and  elaborate  document ;  it  not  merely  embodies  the 
TGsults  of  his  unremitting  observation  at  the  penitentiary  during 
fifteen  months,  hut  it  takes  a  searching  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  difRcukies  connected  with  the  subject  of  imprisonment,  forttfy- 
ing  its  conclusions  thmughout  by  statistical  data,  drawn  from  a 
Irariety  of  sources,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
document  calculated  to  throw  important  light  on  the  science  of 
prison  discipline.'* 

[Es^iract  from  the  MUlbank  Report  for  1842.] 
"  In  their  last  report,  the  committee  stated,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  distressing  iocrcase  in  the  number  of  insane  prisoners,  a  great 
alteration  had  been  made  in  the  discipline  of  llie  instiiytion*  and 
that  the  separate  ^stem  had  been  relaxed.  The  general  outUn© 
of  the  new  system,  which  came  into  operation  in  July,  1841,  is, 
that  the  prohibition  of  intercourse  between  prisoners,  is  now  lim- 
ited to  the  first  three  months  after  their  admission,  and  upon  the 
expiration  of  that  period^  they  are  placed  under  a  system  of  modi- 
fied intercourse,  consisting  of  permission  to  converse,  during  the 
hours  of  exercise,  with  two  or  moi^  fellow^prisoners*  This  priv- 
ilege is  liable  to  be  suspended  for  misconduct,  and  the  governor 
is  empowered  to  adopt  such  a  classification,  with  reference  to  age, 
education,  character  and  conduct,  as  may  render  the  indulgence  ^ 
little  injurious  as  possible  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  A  year  and 
ft  half  having  elapsed  since  this  important  allemiion,  the  com- 
mittee  feel,  that  they  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  justify  ihem 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  new  and 
old  systems*    It  was  solely  with  a  view  to  the  provenlton  of  in- 
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SQtiiity,  thai  the  new  system  was  introduced,  and  In  that  important 
point  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  heen  successful ;  for  during  the 
eighteen  months  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  modi- 
fied intercourse,  fifteen  prisoners  became  insane,  whereas  during 
the  eighteen  months  succeeding,  five  cases  only  of  insanity  have 
occurred. 

"  intercourse  between  prisoners,  however  modified  by  limitation 
of  numbers,  or  checked  by  the  power  of  ciassification,  can  hardly 
ever  fail  to  be  injurious  on  moral  grounds.  Considering  the  past 
habits  of  the  generality  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  their  conversation  will  be  harmless ;  they  walk  in  partiei  of  J 
three  each,  and  there  is  no  officer  to  overhcaj'  what  passes  be- 
tween them  ;  but  tljere  have  been  many  instances  where  prisoners 
have  been  so  disgusted  by  the  language  of  t!)cir  companions  as  to  I 
have  complained  of  it ;  and  it  is  lo  be  feared  that  ihe  evil  thus 
occasionally  brought  to  light,  beaiB  but  a  small  proportion  lo  that 
which  continually  circulates  without  detection* 

^^  The  produce  of  the  prisoners^  labor  has  been  consideimbly  less 
than  it  was  under  tlie  separate  system, 

"  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  that  in  several  instances,  the  I 
privilege  of  intercourse  has  been  employed  as  the  means  of  im- 
parting and  receiving  good,  and  that  some  prisoners,  who  entered 
the  establishment  in  a  0tate  of  deplorable  ignomnee,  have  ac- 
quired valuable  instniction  from  their  companions  in  their  daily 
walks/' 

It  was  also  provided  at  Millbank,  in  1841,  that  the 
prisoners  of  unsound  mind,  with  such  scrofuJous  or 
debilitated  persons  as  mcst  required  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, should  be  classed  together  and  called  invaKds, 
should  walk  apart  from  the  other  class,  which  also  re- 
quired garden  exercise,  and  while  in  the  garden,  should 
be  allowed  to  convei*se  promiscuously ;  and,  moreover, 
that  whenever  the  surgeon  might  think  it  necessary, 
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m  OT  more  pnsoiiers  under  treatment  for  insanity, 
Ijaight  be  placed  in  the  eatue  room,  and  while  there, 
have  the  privilege  of  conversation,  an  infirmary  assist^ 
ant  being  with  them  at  nighi 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Pen- 
tonviUe,  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  was  converted 
into  a  Depot  for  tho  reception,  previous  to  their  ship- 
ment, of  all  convicts  sentenced  to  ti^ansportationj  in 
^  any  part  of  Great  Britain^     The  whole  number  of  com- 
mitments to  this  Penitentiary  for  the  last  four  years  is 
13^000;  but  in  this  number  the  pei^ons  transferred  to 
.  PentonviUe,  and  afterwards  sent  back,  are  twice  count- 
led,  so  that  the  number  of  separate  prisonei-s  Is  some- 
'  what  less.     The  number  of  cells  is  about  I5OOO,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  at  any  one  time  has 
been  1484.     In  this  prison,  the  adult  prisoners  are 
kept  separate  by  night,  a7id  wMk  ai  labor  by  day,  as  far 
aa  their  number  will  peniiit. 

With  regard  to  juvenile  convicts  at  ^lillbank,  that  m^ 
those  under  the  age  of  20  years,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  them  separate,  but  they  work  together  by  day  and 
sleep  in  one  room  at  nighty  but  always  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  ofiBcers.  It  is  stated,  that  in  the  year  1845,  the 
average  daUy  number  of  such  juvenile  convicts  was  203. 
They  were  employed  in  social  labor,  and  the  result  of  that 
labor  was,  that  while  the  average  earnings  of  the  whole 
prison  including  them,  was  jE4.9.5|  per  head  in  a 
year,  the  average  earnings  of  the  young  convicts  em- 
ployed in  social  labor  taken  alone,  was  j£7*6,6  each. 
The  inspectors^  in  their  official  report  for  that  year,  0^ 
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sign  as  the  first  reason  for  this  difference,  that  **  by  the 
establishment  of  the  juvenile  ward,  which  has  been  in 
full  operation  the  whole  jear,  more  than  200  prisoners 
worked  togeiher^  hy  whkh  meam  comiderable  fadliMe& 
are  affm^ded  for  nisinwtin//  tkem  in  trades  and  for  miper- 
iTdmidrnff  the  tmrk  earried  on'^ 

Capt  J.  R,  Grovesj  who  has  been  Goreraor  of  Mill- 
bank  for  four  years  past,  and  to  whose  custody  have 
been  thus  committed  from  all  the  Prisons  in  Great 
Britain,  the  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation ;  and 
during  the  last  two  years  the  convicts  who^  having 
completed  their  preparatory  education  at  Pentonvillej 
were  sent  back  to  MiUbank  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  I 
modified  intercourse  before  their  transportation,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Lords  Committees  on  the  23d 
March,  184  7^  volunteers,,  as  the  result  of  his  observa* 
tion,  the  following  statement : 

"  I  might  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience as  the  Governor  of  the  MtUbank  Prison,  1  have  observed  in 
those  prisoners  who  have  left  it,  and  in  prisoners  coming  from  dif- 
ferent prisons,  a  very  great  indisposition  to  labor ;  and  it  is  this  aver* 
ston  to  work  wliich  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  counteract  during  the 
lime  I  have  been  Governor  of  the  MiUbank  Prison*  It  is  my 
firm  opinion^  without  undervaluing  the  agency  of  religious  instruc* 
tion,  that  habits  of  industry  are  not  sufl^ciently  inculcated  or  aC« 
tended  to  in  those  prisons  that  have  come  under  my  observation, 
I  do  not  think  that  a  spirit  of  industry  is  sufficiently  enforced  as  a 
matter  of  discipline.  However,  there  is  a  great  difficuUy  in  ob-* 
taining  work  tn  almost  every  prison.  I  was  asked  a  question, 
whether  1  thought  that  a  system  combioiJig  hard  labor  at  home 
Tjpon  the  public  works  would  be  a  good  system  \  I  think  it  would, 
under  proper  regulation,  becau^  there  would  be  a  sufficiency  of 


work  to  ensure  a  proper  quantity  being  done,  and  thereby  habits 
of  indugtry  would  b^  acquired  by  the  prisoner^  which  I  thmk  to  be 
a  veiy  great  agent  in  any  reformatory  procesa." 

Capt,  Groves  states  particularly,  that  he  was  mucli 
disappointed  in  the  first  draft  of  200  sent  to  him  from 
PentomdllGj  and  that  they  were  very  unwilling  to 
work. 

The  worst  class  of  convicts,  those  destined  to  Norfolk 
Island,  remained  at  AliUbank  about  six  months;  the 
majority,  on  an  average,  about  four  months,  and  some 
only  a  lew  days.  Those  in  the  Juyenile  Ward  remained 
thei'e  fiom  twelve  to  fifteen  months* 

The  deaths  at  Millbank,  in  1843^  were  1,89  per 
cent  I  in  1844,  they  were  1,87  per  cent,  and  in  1845| 
1.51  per  cent  But  of  these,  the  juvenile  class,  who 
live  and  work  togetlier,  formed  by  far  the  smallest  pro- 
portion; the  deaths  among  them  in  1845,  being  only 
.98  per  cent,  while  among  the  adults  alone  they  were 
2,53  per  cent  There  were  four  cases  of  insanity,  all 
adults,  in  Oie  whole  Prison  in  that  year,  which,  on  au 
average  number  of  984,  Ls  4:27  in  a  thousand. 

In  the  same  year,  1837,  in  which  the  strictest  bjb* 
tem  of  separation  that  ever  existed  at  MiUbank,  was 
establislied  there,  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the 
Home  District  in  England,  in  their  annual  report,  set 
up  a  comparison  between  what  they  style  the  sepaimte 
and  silent  systems  of  prison  discipline,  and  express 
their  unqualified  preference,  on  every  account,  of  the 
former.  Their  report  of  the  next  year  is  a  still  more 
elaborate  argument  in  support  of  the  same  sentiment^ 
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comprehending  all  the  reasoning  and  all  the  evidence 
which  had  appeared  in  any  quai1:er  in  its  favor,  to- 
gether with  the  opinioas  of  several  eminent  men  on  the 
same  side. 

In  consequence  of  these  Repoi-tSj  and  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  InspectorSj  that  the  construction  of  the 
huildings  at  Millbank  rendered  it  impracticable  to  keep 
the  prisoners  entirely  separate  fi*om  each  other  at  all 
times  there,  the  new  Penitentiary  was  built  at  Penton- 
ville,  in  perfect  conformity  with  their  views,  and  wajs 
intended  to  be  a  model  for  all  England. 

The  prisoners  were  to  be  men,  selected  from  all  those 
sentenced  to  transportation  in  Great  Britain,  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  whose  sentence 
was  for  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  generally  those 
condemned  for  a  tirst  oflence,  and  such  as  were  in  per- 
fect health  and  seemed  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  institution.  The  Surgeon  at  PentonviUe 
had  discretionaiy  power  to  refuse  to  receive  any  one, 
with  whose  appeamnce  on  examination  he  was  dissatis- 
fied.  It  was  intended^  that  after  an  average  confine- 
ment of  eighteen  months,  they  should  be  transpoited 
to  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  but  subject  to  different  degrees 
of  restriction  on  their  arrival  there,  depending  on  their 
conduct  in  prison.  The  Government  indeed  positively 
required^  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  this  Peni- 
tentiary who  was  not  uTevocably  doomed  to  transport- 
ation. 

The  Chapel  is  divided  into  stallSj  so  that  while  all 
the  prisoners  see  the  preacher,  they  cannot  see  each 
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other.  But  as  it  contains  seats  for  only  half  the  num- 
ber of  prisonerSj  each  convict  attends  prayei's  but  once 
a  day,  and  hears  three  sermons  in  a  fortnight^  that 
number  being  preached  every  Sunday.  Two  days  in 
the  week,  beside  Sunday,  are  devoted  to  instruction, 
which  is  given  by  the  principal  schoolmaster  in  the 
chapel,  and  by  his  three  assistants  in  the  separate  cells. 
As  only  every  alternate  stall  in  the  chapel  is  occupied 
in  school  hours  in  order  to  prevent  communication^  no 
more  than  one  sixth  part  of  the  prisoners  are  present  at 
the  same  time,  and  each  school  lasts  two  hours*  They 
read  and  recite  aloud,  and  there  was  a  case  of  punish- 
ment in  1845  for  '^ivUfully  creating  laughter,  and  caus- 
ing interruption  and  confusion  in  the  school  by  improper 
questions  and  remarks "  Very  nearly  half  the  whole 
number  of  punishments  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  are 
for  communicating  or  attempting  to  communicate  with 
each  other. 

The  prisoners  take  turns  in  cleaning  the  corridors 
every  mornings  which  occupies  an  houTj  during  which 
time  sevei-al  are  in  company  with  each  other,  but  under 
the  supen^ision  of  an  officer  to  prevent  all  intercom'se. 
They  likewise  walk  every  day  to  their  exercising 
yaiiis  in  company,  but  under  similar  supervision  and 
at  fifteen  feet  distance  from  each  other.  But  in 
order  to  prevent  their  subsequont  recognition  of  each 
other,  each  prisoner  while  exercising,  washing  the  cor- 
ridors>  or  passing  to  the  chapel,  or  yards,  is  obliged  to 
wear  his  cap-peak  over  his  face  ;  that  is,  to  draw  down 
the  leather  visor  of  his  cap,  which  is  long  enough  to 
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reach  to  the  month,  and  hns  holes  in  it  to  peep  through. 
This  is  deemed  to  constitute  complete  sepamtion. 

All  their  work  however  is  done  in  solitude ;  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason^  since  their  cap-peaks 
might  easily  he  so  eontriTed  aa  not  very  greatly  to 
impede  their  labor^  and  in  that  ease  they  might,  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  large  workshopSj  at  fifteen  feet  dis- 
tance from  each  other^  have  labor  and  exercise  at  the 
same  time^  and  a  great  deal  more  of  both. 

The  most  striking  peculiarities,  however,  of  this  mas^ 
querade  are  the  reason  for  it  and  the  termination  of  it 
In  the  second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Pentonville  prison  we  find  the  following  passage  : 

"^  The  utmost  vigilance  has  been  exercised  in  order  to  maintain 
inviolate  that  important  principle  of  separate  confinement,  which 
deprives  prisoners  of  the  means  of  recognizing  each  other  on  leav- 
ing the  prison.  To  elFect  this  object,  each  prisoner  when  out  of 
his  cell  for  any  purpose,  wears  his  cap  with  the  peak  down,  which 
Is  sufficiently  largo  to  cover  his  face  as  Jow  aa  the  mouth,  and 
e^ectually  prevents  prisoners  from  becom'mg  acquainted  with  each 
other^a  features," 

The  British  govennnent  appears  to  have  been  ftilly 
aware  of  the  immense  importance  of  this  principle^  and 
determined  to  carry  it  out  to  tlie  uttermost;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  order  to  "make  assurance  double  sure,"  and 
to  render  it  absolutely  impossible  that  any  one  of  these 
prisonoi-s  should  ever  recognize  another,  they  caused 
themj  on  leaving  Penton\ille,  to  be  placed,  three  or 
four  hundred  together,  on  hoard  a  convict  ship^  and  to 
make  a  voyage  of  four  or  five  months  to  Van  Diemen's 
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Landj  without  cap-peak,  mask,  visor,  veilj  or  any  other 
concealment  of  their  features  whatsoever. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  result  of  this  system ;  re- 
marking, however,  that  as  the  situation  of  the  prison 
is  healthy^  as  its  inmates  are  picked  men,  and  as  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  send  hack  to  Millbank  or  to  the 
Hulks  those  found  to  he  unfit  for  the  discipline  of  the 
institution,  and  to  procure  medical  pardons  for  those 
affected  with  consumption  or  other  fatal  disease,  that 
they  may  go  out  of  the  prison  to  die ;  the  health  of 
the  prisoners,  after  all  this  sifting,  ought  to  be  far  bet- 
ter and  the  deaths  much  fewer  than  that  of  persons  at 
large  of  the  same  age  in  the  vicinity*  But  if  the 
medical  pardons  are  counted  as  deaths,  ajs  they  ought 
to  be,  this  is  far  firom  the  fact  For  the  four  years 
during  which  the  prison  at  PentonvlUe  has  been  occu- 
pied, the  actual  deaths  have  been  6,64  in  a  thousand, 
the  deaths,  including  medical  pardons,  15.70,  and  those 
in  the  population  of  London,  between  twenty  and 
foHy  years  of  age,  10,60  in  a  thousand.  The  cases  of 
insanity  were  for  the  first  year,  9.03  in  a  thousand^  for 
the  whole  four  years  2.29,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
alone  1.48.  But  this  does  not  include  cases  of  delu- 
sion. If  these  were  included,  the  proportion  would  be 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  last  mentioned, 
The  cases  of  mania  aU  occurred  within  the  first  four- 
teen months,  nine  of  the  twelve  cases  of  delusion 
within  the  first  ten  months,  and  the  other  three  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fii*st  month. 

The  first  embarkation  of  prisoners  from  PentonviUe 
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was  made  on  board  the  Sir  George  Seymour  ia  Oetoberj 
1844^  and  consisted  of  345  who  had  been  in  the  prison 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  months.  The  Surgeon- 
superintendent  of  that  ship  states,  that  he  "  experienced  I 
some  difficulty  in  berthing  and  arranging  these  men^ 
who,  appai^ently  from  not  having  been  associated  to* 
gether  for  some  time,  were  slow  in  comprehending 
orders,  and  equally  slow  in  obeying  them,  though  evi~ 
dently  tractable  and  willing ;  in  fact,  they  had  lost 
their  gregarious  habits,  and  did  not  again  acquire  them 
until  after  some  weeks  " 

^^The  sudden  change  from  great  seclusion  to  the 
bustle  and  noise  of  a  crowded  ship,  produced  a  number 
of  cases  of  convulsions,  attended  in  some  instances  with 
nausea  and  vomitings  in  others  simulating  hysteria,  and 
in  all  being  of  a  most  anomalous  character*  The  re- 
cumbent position,  fresh  air,  mild  stimulanta,  &c*  were 
found  beneficial  in  all  these  cases,  and  after  three  days 
the  convulsions  disappeared," 

In  a  subsequent  letter  this  officer  says,  that  his  ex- 
pression as  to  the  loss  of  gregarious  habits  had  been 
greatly  misunderstood^  "  that  he  only  meant  that  the 
men  had  lost  the  habit  of  acting  in  concert  as  prisoners 
generally  do ;  that  so  far  from  tiiis  being  a  matter  to 
be  regretted,  he  considered  it  a  great  gain,  as  the  gen- 
eral habit  that  prisoners  have  of  acting  together  is  in- 
jurious "  He  adds,  "  that  there  was  no  want  of  energy  - 
amongst  them,  no  lassitude,  and  that  he  decidedly! 
would  have  preferred  them  to  other  convicte  as  active, 
cleanly  and  industrious ;  that  they  were  physically  m 
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personal  responsibility  which  can  never  be  so  strongly 
felt  by  any  official  board^  express  themselves  with  a 
degree  of  hesitation  as  to  the  perfect  success  of  this 
system,  somewhat  different  from  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  earlier  daySp 

The  chaplain  J  in  his  last  report,  dated  February  13^ 
1847,  observes  that  "  tlie  monotony  of  solitude  has 
been  broken  every  day  by  mmul  worships  in  which  they 
take  a  part  and  feel  an  interest  —  an  immense  support 
^to  the  mind  —  and  weekly  more  than  once,  by  collect- 
ive instruction  in  school "  He  states,  that  iJw  greMer 
pad  have  not  been  unduly  depressed,  and  when  they 
begin  to  take  an  interest  in  trade  or  education  are  re- 
markably checrfuL  His  report  contains  also  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

**  But  asserting  thus  my  conviction  as  to  the  favorable  results  in 
general  of  the  experiment  in  Pentonville  as  regards  mind,  I  am 
compelled,  by  aDOther  year's  most  an.^ious  observation  on  the  actual 
working  of  the  system,  to  say  that  there  are  cases  where  it  is  oth- 
erwise,—  i.  e.  where  men  takbg  no  interest  in  reUgion,  or  books, 
or  trade,  aod  having  no  confidence  in  any  one,  make  their  confine- 
iment  one  of  almost  absolute  solitude/' 

*'  My  impression  is,  that  cases  likely  to  prove  unequal  to  separate 
conftnement  are  generally  discoverable  from  three  to  six  months 
after  reception." 

"  Now  there  seem  to  me  to  be  several  conditions  of  mind  from 
which  danger  may  be  apprehended,  viz. 

"  L  When,  from  sullen  obstinacy,  no  interest  is  taken  in  any 
instruction  given  hero, 

"  2.  When,  from  want  of  capacity  to  learn  books  or  trade,  there 
ia  no  progress.. 
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"  3.  When,  naturally  acitve  and  energetic^  it  has  ceased  to 
make  progress. 

*^  4.  When  it  dwells  intently  and  exclusively  on  any  one  sub* 
ject." 

*•*  The  dnration  of  separate  cDnHnement  here  has  varied  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-two  months ;  and  a  great  number  of  these  meo 
had  undergone,  from  their  conviction  to  their  final  departure  from 
England,  fully  two  years^  coniiDemenU 

"  Now  certably  very  many,  indeed  1  would  say  the  most,  of 
those  who  endured  longest  imprisonment,  appeared  to  me  not  to 
have  sutTered  materially  in  any  respect  They  seemed,  however, 
to  have  become  less  robust,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  according 
to  my  own  impression,  from  distinct  recollection  of  them  on  en* 
t^rance,  positively  delicate.  Almost  every  one  of  them  complaiDed 
of  a  loss  of  strength. 

**  But,  however  this  may  be  as  regards  the  physical  energies  of 
the  men,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason,  on  moral  and  religious 
grounds,  for  wishing  for  any  extension  of  the  period  of  separation 
beyond  eighteen  months,  bvi  the  rtrer^e."  * 

**  I  have  therefore  desired  to  see  here  not  only  the  advantages 
which  separation  affords  for  breaking  off  old  habits,  for  instilling 
right  principles,  and  for  , forming  new  habits  of  thought  and  rigiht 
feeling,  but  also  some  welhdincted  means  for  giving  them  daily 
exercise  in  the  active  duties  of  religion  nnd  society^  before  they 
pass  from  their  aimost  solitary  condition  Aere,  into  the  worid 
again. 

*'  I  think  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  what  is  aimed  at  in  all 
the  costly  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  men  beret  ^s  not  only  to 
keep  them  from  further  evil  and  final  destruction  to  themselves, 
but  also  to  fit  them  for  society  and  the  active  duties  of  life,  and 
that  both  these  objects  cannot  be  fully  secured  by  sepamte  confine- 
ment. 

'*  From  what  I  have  obsened  of  the  men  upon  their  being 
brought  together  prior  to  embarkatlan,  and  especially  on  the  first 


*  The  italics  &re  the  chaplain's. 
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of  these  oecasiona,  1  am  persuaded  that  much  additional  good  would 
be  accomplished,  after  a  period  of  separate  imprisonment,  by  a 
[  we  11 -regulated  system  of  aasociatcd  labor,  iDstruction,  and  worship. 
"  Men  really  reformed  would  pro%*e,  as  I  have  seen  them  oo 
board  itie  ships  referred  to,  most  useful  to  their  fellow  pnsoners  ; 
the  greater  part  would  prove  capable,  I  am  confident,  of  being 
raised  to  proper  feelings  as  men,  and  the  thoroughly  bad  would  be 
sooner  discovered  than  is  possible  under  separation,  and  disposed 
of  as  they  deserve." 

Major  Jebb^  one  of  the  coHunissioners  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  PeiitonviUe  prison,  and  high  authority 
on  this  subject,  In  his  testimony  given  before  the  Lords 
ComtiiitteeSj  March  22,  1847,  uses  \gtj  guarded  lan- 
guage. Having  skited  that  the  prisoners  are  very 
carefully  selected  as  fit  subjectsj  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thiily-five,  free  from  all  diseases,  which 
would  render  them  likely  to  fail  under  the  separate 
system,  especiaOy  from  any  predisposition  to  insanity 
or  consumption,  carefully  examined  by  the  medical 
officer  at  Millbank  before  bemg  *  sent  to  Pentonville, 
and  again  by  the  medical  officer  tbere^  who  may 
refuse  any  one  ;  he  adds^  ^  WitJi  these  limitations 
the  discipline  has  been  generally  safely  carried  out, 
as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  I 
think  we  might  make  some  little  modification  in  those 
eases,  where  the  health  apparently  is  beginning  to  fail ; 
some  little  modification  in  those  cases  would  be  no- 
cessary^  in  order  to  insure  a  better  result  than  that 
which  we  already  have  had," 

Of  the  prison  at  Parkhursi,  though  a  national  insti- 
tution, it  ia  not  necessaiy  to  speak  in  detail,  since  it 
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is  not  90  moch  a  penitentiary  for  meft,  as  what  wd 
should  call  a  hniise  of  refonnation  for  juvenUe  offend- 
ers. Its  inmates  are  selected  from  those  sent  to  Mill- 
bank  for  transportation,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
They  pass  two  or  three  years  in  tliis  prison.  For  the 
first  four  months  the  prisoner  works  and  takes  his 
meals  in  his  cell,  but  is  taken  out  of  it  twenty  minutes 
in  the  morning  to  wash,  shortly  afterwards  an  hour  to 
attend  in  the  chapel^  an  hour  and  a  half  for  exercise, 
two  hours  at  school^  and  fifteen  minutes  for  evening 
prayers,  at  all  which  times,  as  well  as  in  the  chapel  on 
Sunday  he  is  in  company  with  other  boys,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  them. 

After  this  period  of  probation,  he  is  placed  in  a  ward 
containing  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  in- 
dividnalsj  who  work  together^  take  their  meals  together, 
and  exercise  togethefj  and  are  allowed  free  conversa- 
tion while  exercLing  in  the  yards  four  times  a  day ; 
but  who  are  at  all  times  under  the  inspection  of  war- 
dens* 

This  institution,  first  opened  in  December  1838,  hte 
been  eminently  successful  There  has  been  no  case  of 
insanity,  and  the  deaths  have  been  somewhat  fewer 
than  among  the  free  population  of  the  same  age  in  the 
vicinity,  as  they  have  been  with  us  in  Charlestown, 

The  general  penitentiary  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land is  at  Perth.  The  prisoners  confined  there  are  not 
destined  to  transportation,  bat  at  the  termination  of 
their  imprisonment  return  into  sodefy ;  and  in  this  r^ 
spect  that  prison  resembles  our  own  more  nearly  than 
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the  pemtentiaiies  of  England  do.  The  system  of  disci- 
pline imitates  that  of  Pen  ton  villa  j  excepting  that  the 
prisoners  receive  all  their  instruction  in  their  cells. 
This  araonnts  on  the  average  to  atout  seven  minutes 
in  a  day*  They  exercise  in  yards  and  galleries  in  com- 
pany sixty-four  minutes  and  a  half  every  day,  with  the 
same  mummery  of  cap-peaks  as  at  Penton\Tlle  ;  but  at 
th§  distance  of  six  feet  from  each  other  instead  of  fif- 
teen feet.  To  prevent  their  overstepping  tliis  limit,  a 
long  rope  is  provided  having  loops  in  it  at  this  distance 
Irom  each  other,  in  one  of  which  each  prisoner  inserts 
his  handj  while  he  walks  round  the  yard  for  his  sixty- 
four  minutes  and  a  half 

This  processionj  which  must  resemble  the  march 
of  a  gang  of  galley  slaves  more  than  anythiing  else^ 
being  an  appendage  to  the  separate  system^  is  no  doubt 
admired  by  those,  who  consider  the  marching  of  the 
prisoners  at  Charlestown,  in  a  single  file  from  their 
cells  to  the  chapel,  as  a  twlatmi  of  the  riffMi  of  man  ; 
and  who  maintain,  ^*  that  aU  these  aif arced  evokttiom  of 
ffrawn-itp  meny  tend  to  destroy  the  individuality  of  char- 
acter, to  lessen  self-respect^  and  to  degrade  responsible 
beings  into  irresponsible  machines." 

The  testimony  in  relation  to  the  prison  at  Perth, 
before  the  Lords  Committees,  taken  April  16,  1847,  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory*  Not  that  any  doubt  is  en- 
tertained of  the  integrity  of  the  witnesses ;  but  some 
of  their  statements  seem  to  invite  a  little  cross-ex- 
amination. For  one  instance,  the  sheriff  of  Perthshire 
stated,  that  "  unless  from  indisposition,  or  a  tendency 
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to  weakness  of  mind,  or  some  other  sufficient  causeij 
the  separation  was  carried  out  strictly  " 

It  is  importiat  to  know  what  and  how  many  aro 
these  sufficient  causesj  and  in  what  manner  they  ar© 
provided  for.  Is  it  by  permitting  the  invaltds  to  be 
put  together  into  a  garden  and  allowed  free  inter- 
course mth  each  other  by  day,  or  by  lodging  two  or 
more  of  them  in  the  same  room  at  night  1 

To  be  frequently  in  company  with  others  having 
cap-peaks  over  their  faces,  is  the  daily  practice  both 
at  Perth  and  PentonviUey  and  we  are  assured  by  grave 
governors  and  by  reverend  chaplains,  that  the  pris- 
onersj  who  have  been  thus  associated  eveiy  day  for 
months,  can  never  recognise  each  other  after  their  dis- 
charge ;  and  what  is  more,  we  are  expected  to  believe 
itj  in  spite  of  every  day^s  experience  to  the  contrary. 
Surely  it  is  impossible  to  step  into  the  street,  or  to 
look  into  it,  without  recognizing  many  persons,  whose 
featmes  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  see  i  and  it  is  no 
more  easy  for  us  to  distinguish  an  individual  merely 
by  his  skoj  form,  bearing,  gait  and  other  movements, 
because  we  have  seen  his  face  at  some  other  time,  than 
if  we  had  not  done  so. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  discipline  of  the 
borough  and  county  jails  in  England,  though  some  of 
them  have  adopted  a  system  of  separation  similar  to 
that  of  the  penitentiary  at  Pentoniille,  because  it  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  before  the  Lords  Committees 
last  spring,  that  in  none  of  them  is  this  system  carried 
out  so  thoroughly  as  in  that  penitentiaxy,  and  that  ia 
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most  of  them  it  has  heen  established  hut  a  short  time. 
Beside  which^  the  sentences  of  most  of  the  persons 
committed  to  these  prisons  are  for  comparatively  brief 
periods.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1843,  of  nearly 
eighty  thousand  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
after  trial  by  jury  in  England  and  Wales^  more  than 
seventy  thousand  were  imprisoned  for  a  shorter  term 
than  one  year ;  and  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand^  imprisoned  after  summary  conviction 
before  magistrates,  more  than  three  hundred  and  twen- 
^-six  thousand  were  sentenced  for  less  than  a  year, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
for  less  than  two  months ;  many  for  seven,  fourteen^ 
or  twenty-one  days. 

Imprisonment  for  very  short  periods  cannot  produce 
reform  by  eradicating  old  habita  or  establishing  new^ 
nor  tend  for  the  most  part  to  prevent  crime  in  any 
other  manner,  than  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  the  pun- 
ishment. Uow  far  this  should  be  canied,  and  in  what 
manner  it  may  he  rendered  most  effectual  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  depends  so  much  upon  the  state  of  so- 
ciety and  of  public  opinion  in  that  place^  that  no 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down  upon  the  subject, — ^with 
our  present  limited  experience  of  the  various  schemes^ 
which  have  been  suggested,  —  excepting  such  as  hu- 
manity %viB  dictate  to  every  one. 

The  laws  of  this  State  already  provide,  that  in 
county  jails,  or  houses  of  correction,  no  two  prisoners, 
other  than  debtors,  shall  ever  occupy  the  same  room, 
except  for  work,  unless  in  case  of  absolute  necessity  j 
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—  that  debtors  shaU  be  kept  separate  from  those  ao--J 
cu&ed  or  couvicted  of  crimes  —  the  accused  from  coa- 
victs  —  minors  from  aotoriouB  offeaders  —  those  ae- 
cueed  or  conncted  of  mere  offences,  from  those  ac- 
cused or  convicted  of  infamous  crimes  —  that  no  two 
of  these  various  classes  shaU  ever  meel^  except  for 
labor  or  for  moral  or  religious  iTistruction,  and  that 
no  communication  shall  be  allowed  between  prisoners 
of  the  different  classes-  Whether  any  further  pro- 
visions may  be  necessary  in  relation  to  these  matters 
need  not  now  be  discussed. 

The  British  government,  enlightened  by  experience^ 
has  determined  to  make  an  important  change  in  its 
whole  system  of  secondary  punishments ;  and  last 
June,  a  plan  was  submitted  to  Parliament  for  this  pui^ 
pose,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  definitively  acted  on  at 
the  next  session.  It  proposes^  that  convicts  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  shall  pass  from  six  to 
eighteen  months, —  one  year  on  an  average,  —  under  a 
system  of  discipline  like  that  established  at  Penton- 
vUle,  and  shall  afterwards  labor  together  in  gangs 
on  the  public  works  in  Gibraltar,  or  Bermuda,  or  in 
the  new  harbors  of  refuge  in  England*  The  time 
fixed  for  their  labor  is  to  bear  some  relation  to  the 
length  of  their  sentences,  so  that  one  condemned  to 
seven  years  transportation  will  after  fom'  years  of 
labor  bOj  in  case  of  good  conduct,  entirely  discharged, 
whereas  the  greater  criminals,  sentenced  to  much 
longer  teims  of  transportation,  after  laboring  on  the 
public  works  for  the  time  allotted  to  them,  would  be 
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transported  to  one  of  the  Australian  colonies^  to  earn 
thek  own  living  there^  but  prohibited  from  leaving 
the  colony  during  the  time  of  the  original  sentence. 
This  would  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  persons 
transported;  for^  while  seven  years  is  the  shortest  period 
for  which  this  punishment  is  inflicted  in  Great  Britaiuj 
it  is  also  the  most  common.  Great  importance  also 
must  be  attached  to  the  statement  of  Captain  Groves, 
that  it  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  employ- 
ment in  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain ;  whereas  it  is 
obviouSj  that  on  the  public  works  the  men  might  be 
kept  constantly  autl  actively  occupied 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  new  system  now  proposed 
to  be  established  there,  provides  for  one  year  of  Pea- 
tonviUe  diBcipline,  followed  by  four  or  more  years  of 
dockl  labor.  During  this  latter  period,  Tve  are  told  that 
the  prisoners  arc  to  receive  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  to  be  entirely  separated  from  each  other  by 
night  This  is  well.  And  if  it  is  designed  also  to 
furnish  them,  during  the  intervals  of  labor,  with  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  such  intellectual  culture  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving,  ^^ — to  guard  carefxilly 
their  intercourse  by  day,  —  and  to  prevent  their  hav- 
ing free  and  uncontrolled  conversation  by  night;  it  is 
a  design  worthy  of  the  greatness,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
benevolence  of  England.  If  not — those  establishments 
are  likely  to  become  what  our  older  prisons  were,  mere 
schools  of  depravity  and  guilt ;  and  it  behooves  her  to 
hold  out  to  such  prisoners  every  possible  inducement  to 
enlist  abroad,  and  remain  there.     Let  her  beware  that 
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they  never  return  at  any  timej  ar  in  any  event  to  her  own 
shores.     Better  recall  the  '^  wolves^  her  old  inhabitants.** 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  on  the  third  and  tenth  of  June  last,  Sir 
George  Grey,  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  had 
both  been  on  the  commission  for  the  management  of 
Pentonville  prison^  that  the  utmost  watchfulness  and 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  governor^  chaplain  and 
medical  attendants,  w^ould  be  requisite  in  order  to  ad- 
minister the  system  established  there  with  safety,  and 
Sir  James  Graham  repeated  the  same  scDtimeni  Now, 
why  urge  the  necessity  of  cxiretne  cauHouj  if  there  is 
not  extreme  danger  ?  We  hear  nothing  of  this  ne- 
cessity with  relation  to  Parkhurst  or  to  Charlestown. 
And  if  there  is  great  danger  that  the  bodily  and  mental 
health  will  in  many  cases  be  so  deranged  as  to  require 
medical  interference,  is  there  not  a  certainty,  that  in 
many  more  there  will  be  a  degree  of  debility  and  de- 
presslon  not  amounting  to  positive  disease,  which  no 
vigilance  can  detect;  in  which  the  intellect  will  be 
enfeebled  without  being  prostrated,  and  the  nervous 
system  seriously  impaired,  though  not  absolutely  shat- 
tered ?  These  effects  when  perceived,  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  hereafter,  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  to  be 
evidences  of  reformation.  But  it  is  a  capital  eiTor  to 
suppose  that  they  promote  or  indicate  any  real  im- 
provement of  the  morals  or  of  the  intellect 

As  the  British  government^  however,  aheady  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  average  time  of  confinement  at  Pen- 
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tonyille firoraeigKteen  months  to  twelye, and  appears  to 
be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  watchfulness 
in  this  matteij  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  will  ex- 
ercise such  watchfuhiess,  and  if  further  experience 
should  recommend  it^  will  confine  the  application  of 
this  system  of  social  separation  and  laborious  idleness^ 
to  thi*eo  months  or  three  weeks ;  the  less  the  better ; 
though  it  cannot  be  expected  entirely  to  abandon  an 
establishment,  which  was  built  at  so  great  a  cost,  and 
with  such  lofty  predictions. 

But  there  is  surely  nothing  in  this  model  system, 
which  we  need  wish  to  imitate.  Their  daily  walks 
arc  iinnccessar}^  here,  for  vigorous  toil  is  exercise 
enough.  We  need  not  set  apart  two  days  in  the  week 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  our  prisoners^ 
for  their  labor  is  not  so  oppressive  and  exhausting  as  to 
prevent  their  having  the  strength,  as  they  have  the 
time  for  it  every  day ;  and  this  daily  variety  of  occu- 
pation seems  to  us  better  than  to  give  the  whole  day 
to  one  pursuit  alone ;  far  better  than  one  whole  year 
of  Pentt>nville  education  followed  by  four  years  of  un- 
mitigated toil. 

It  is  not  pretendedj  that  the  system  estahliBhed  here 
is  perfect  Far  from  it  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  go 
on  improving  from  year  to  year,  and  still  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment^  a  system  upon  trial ;  and  not  one 
whose  invariable  success  we  are  willing  to  vouch  for^ 
or  to  Uie  future  support  of  which  we  are  In  any  man- 
ner pledged.  The  system  which  wOl  produce  a  com- 
plete reformation  in  all  convicts,  or  in  most  of  tiem^ 
is  yet  to  be  discovered. 
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StiU  less  is  it  presumed  to  urge  its  adoptloa  on  other 
eountries,  or  to  express  the  slightest  regret  or  aston- 
ishment, that  they  do  not  prefer  it  to  their  own.  It 
may  well  be,  that  a  mode  of  prison  discipline  fitted 
for  MaesachnsettSj  with  its  few  hundred  convicts^ 
is  inapplicable  to  England  with  her  thousands.  It 
may  be  that  France,  with  her  immense  resources,  and 
her  sisters  of  charity  and  her  brothers  of  charity,  can 
furnish  every  one  of  her  convicts  with  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  virtuous  companions ;  and  that  other  nations 
of  Europe  may  have  special  reasons  unknown  to  us  for 
establishing  different  systems.  Of  these  thingg  they 
must  judge  for  themselves.  But  without  the  slightest 
disposition  to  dictate  to  them,  we  do  not  feel  called 
upon  in  relation  to  this  subject  to  submit  to  their  dic- 
tation. 

Consideringj  theii^  that  from  the  experience  of  our 
own  country  hitherto^  it  appears  that  the  system  of 
constant  separation  as  established  here,  even  when  ad- 
ministered with  the  utmost  huraanityj  produces  so 
many  cases  of  insanity  and  of  death  as  to  indicate 
mmt  clearly^  that  its  general  tendency  is  to  enfeeble 
the  body  and  the  mind ;  —  considering  that  the  results 
of  labor  under  our  different  systems,  where  both  are 
best  enforced,  abundantly  show,  that  habits  of  industry 
and  skill  in  laborious  occupations^  may  be  more  speed* 
ily  and  effectually  acquired  by  working  in  company 
with  others  under  the  constant  inspection  of  a  master^ 
than  they  usually  are  in  entire  solitude  ;  —  considering 
that  our  system  of  social  labor  is  found  to  aflbrd  soffit 
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dent  gratification  of  the  natural  lEstinct  for  society 
to  prevent  any  more  frequent  derangement  of  the 
health  or  of  the  intellect  in  prison  than  takes  place 
in  the  community  at  large  ;^ — and  considering  that 
this  system  may  be  maintained^  and  is  maintained 
among  us  without  frequent  or  cruel  punishments  ;  —  it 
may  be  concluded  that  it  ought  to  be  persevered  in, 
until  sb-onger  evidence  than  has  yet  been  producedj 
shall  show  some  other  system  to  be  better  adapted 
to  our  condition. 

Amiable  enthusiasts  among  ourselves  may  tell  us^ 
that  the  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
will  supply  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown^  with  thirty 
or  forty  gardens  embellished  with  flowers,  and  re- 
freshed with  fountains  throughout  the  year  ;  and  that 
for  eveiy  four  convicts  committed  to  it,  there  will  be 
found  one  enlightenedj  accomplished  and  discreet  man, 
who  will  gratuitously  incarcerate  himself  with  them 
to  aiTord  them  the  benefit  of  his  society.  But  the 
sober  judgment  of  New  England  will  not  be  deluded 
by  such  dreams* 

And  even  if  it  were  possible  to  admit  such  impossi- 
l^Oities^  any  system,  however  modified  and  improTed, 
which  allows  none  but  solitary  labor,  though  it  pro- 
vide abundant  means  and  opportunities  for  exercise 
and  for  societyj  is  still  exposed  to  this  great  objection, 
that  such  labor  mmt  be  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of 
exercise  and  for  the  purpose  of  society,  and  is  always 
Imbie  to  be  inteiTupted  and  made  desultory  by  the 
listlessness  or  caprice  of  the  convict ;  and  that  there- 
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fore  it  will  not  be  that  diligent  labor,  from  which 
aloney  according  to  John  Howard,  honesty  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  without  which  a  subsistence  cannot  be  earned 
in  an  industrious  community;  and  which  can  be  made 
easy  in  no  other  way  than  by  being  made  habitual ;  — 
so  that  under  such  a  system,  only  a  portion  of  the  day 
can  be  given  to  either  of  these  three  essential  objects. 
Whereas  they  are  all  combined  together  under  the 
system  of  social  labor,  in  wMch  all  the  time  occupied 
by  work  is  given  to  each  of  them ;  and  thus  the  prison- 
ers in  general  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  every 
day,  eight  hours  of  dOigent  and  useful  toilj  —  eight 
houiB  of  manly  exercise,  —  eight  hours  of  social  exist- 
encCy — and  time  enough  left  for  penitence  and  for  in- 
struction. 
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No.  I.     ( p.  79.  ) 

[Prom  the  Boiloa  Courier,  corrected  bf  the  compiler,] 

Comparative  Expense  of  the  New  PetiUenliary  in  Pbll&delphia^  and  the 
Slate  Prison  at  Charlestown,  from  1828  IjO  184G,  incluii^e  —  on  the 
auihoritj  of  tbe  Auditor^-GpneraL^i  Reporta  for  Pennsylvania,  mud 
State  Pmon  DocatneDU  for  Mftuiebaaetta. 

New  FaiH^nttaTif  in  PfUiad^pkia^^  P^dd  Jttrm  Stai^  7V«atiiry. 
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The  larger  sums  in  the  first  column  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
were  probably  for  improvement  and  enlargement  of  buildings, 
and  additional  blocks  of  cells. 

The  salary  of  officers  in  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  is 
patd  from  the  Slate  Treasury,  irrespective  of  the  earnings  of  the 
prison  labor,  which  is  inadequate  !o  pay  other  expenses*  The  sal- 
ary of  officers  at  Chariest  own  is  paid  from  the  Prison  Treasury, 
out  of  the  earnings  of  prison  labor,  and  amounts  to  more  than 
$15,000  annually.  The  expense  of  conveying  convicts  Is  paid 
from  the  State  Trcas^ury  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  Prison 
Treasury  in  Mnssachu setts ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  Au- 
ditor-General's Report  in  Pennsylvania,  what  proportion  of  lb© 
above  items  belongs  to  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  and 
what  to  the  prison  at  Pittsburg,  nor  whether  ihey  all  belong  to  both. 
The  amount  charged  to  counties  for  the  support  of  their  con* 
victs  arc  items  given  by  the  Clerk  in  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Phil* 
adelphia,  in  October,  1845, 

The  column  of  items  of  bounty  to  convicts  is  what  was  given 
to  convicts  connected  with  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  j 
whether  at  the  time  of  their  disc  barge,  or  while  in  prison^  is  nol 
stated  in  the  Auditor-GeneraPs  Report. 

The  earnings  above  expenses  at  Charlestown  are  proceeds  of 
prison  labor  above  expense  for  food,  clothings  bedding,  salary  of 
officers,  bounty  to  convicts  —  consisting  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
on  discharge,  and  from  three  to  five  dollars  in  money  to  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  he  has  to  tmvel,  his  behavior  in  prison,  and 
the  probable  use  he  will  make  of  what  is  given  liim,  the  expense 
of  transporting  convicts  from  county  prisons,  and  small  incidenlal 
expenses — not  heavy  sums  for  erecting  new  buildings,  or  making 
extensive  repairs*  There  have  been  appropriations  by  tlie  Legis- 
lature of  Massac liusetts,  of  several  thousand  doLlarS|  for  repaii^  and 
improvements,  new  shops,  6£c.,  since  1828. 

lu  the  right-hand  column  of  expenses  above  earnings,  the  salary 
of  officers  is  always  included,  which  is  the  heaviest  item  of  ex- 
pense in  the  prison  at  Charlestown,  but  not  more  than  k  should  l>e, 
where  the  prison  sustains  tlie  high  character  of  the  prison  at 
Charleatown,  and  is  to  so  great  an  extent  a  self-supporting  institu* 
ikon* 

It  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  — 
There  were  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  iji  Penn- 
sylvania  to  prison  inspectors  and   others,  on  ac- 
count of  the   new   Penitentiary   in   Philadelphia, 
from  1828  to  184G,  inclusive         .  #246,000  00 

In  the  same  prison  for  salary  of  officers  150,870  14 


Amouni  carritd  forward 


t40&,870,  14 
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Amount  hrought  forward             ,         .         ,  $405,870  14 
For  convey itig  coovjcta    »         ,         ,        *        ,  17,047  24 
Bounty  to  convicts  connected  with  the  new  Peniten- 
tiary,       . 4,268  08 

Charged  lo  counties  by  new  Penitentiary  for  support 

of  their  con vicis 117,913  31 

Total  in  nineteen  years  .         ,         .         .  $545,098  77 

While,  at  ihc  same  time,  in  the  State  Prison  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.^  the  earnings  exceeded  the 
expenses  in  certain  years   .         *         .         .         *       45,960  02 

And  in  other  years,  in  the  same  range  of  lime,  the 

expenses  exceeded  the  earnings         .         .         .       36,637    18 

Leaving  a  balance  of  gain  to  the  prison  at  Charles^ 
town,  at\er  paying   all   the  expenses   m  above 

specified  {not  including  improvements  and  new 

buildings)  of      ,         .         /       .         ,         ,         ,      $9,B22  84 


No.  11.     (  p.  123. ) 

[  This  Keport  of  the  lale  Dr»  Cleveland  is  inserted  here  as  con- 
taining views  founded  on  actual  observation,  which  may  suggest 
further  inquiries  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  opportunity  to 
make  them-] 

SIXTH   AWNFAL    EEPORT    OF    THB    WAEPEJf    OF    IBM    EHOSB    iSIiAKD 
STATE   PmiSON* 

To  the  Honorable  General  AsseniMy  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island^ 
Octolfer  Session^  A.  D,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  Warden  of  the  State  Prison,  and  Keeper  of  the 
County  Jail  in  the  county  of  Providence,  respectfully  submits  the 
following  statement  of  **  receipts  and  expenditures  "  of  said  estab- 
lishments, together  with  a  table  showing  the  '^  circumstances  of 
each  convict  in  the  Srate  Prison,^'  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1844,  as  by  law  required, 

He  would  further  state,  that  he  has  heretofore  circumscribed  hb 
annual  report  within  the  requisitions  of  law  relating  to  the  annual 
accounts  and  statistics  of  the  Prison,  without,  however,  deeming 
himself  to  be  interdicted  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  ofBcers  of 
similar  establishments  elsewhere,  rn  presenting  to  the  inspectors,  or 
to  the  Assembly^  as  occasion  may  require,  the  results  of  iheir  ob- 
servations, with  a  view  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  system  which 
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tliey  are  called  upon  to  administer,  and  to  all  the  improvements 
which  time  and  experience  may  suggest.  The  uodereigned  will 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  considering^  without  unnecessary 
prolixilyi  several  subjects  connected  with  the  mode  of  imprison- 
ment here  adopted,  by  way  of  a  general  answer  to  questions  not 
unfrcqueatly  asked,  and  entitled  to  a  reply  from  an  oflicer  whose 
position  and  duties  should  enable  him,  if  faithful  to  his  trust,  to 
give  Ihe  information  required,  in  a  plain  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  iuquiry  is  frequently  made»  "  How  does  the  present  system 
succeed  in  comparison  with  that  which,  in  its  main  feature  of  labor 
in  strictly  solitary  confinement,  has  been  discontinued?*'  It  is 
well  known  that  this  Prison  was  constructed  and  established  upon 
that  plan,  and  that  the  principle  of  strict  seclusion  has  been  given 
up  for  reasons  deemed  imperative*  By  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  State,  passed  at  the  January  session,  1843^  the 
inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  were  vested  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  cause  the  prisoners  then  under  sentence,  or  who  might 
thereafter  be  sentenced  to  said  Prison,  *'  to  be  enlarged  of  their 
confinement,  by  permitting  such  prisoners  to  perform  labor  in  the 
corridor  of  said  Prison ;  by  pennitting  more  than  one  person  to 
remain  in  a  cell,  or  a  nurse  to  be  with  them  in  case  of  sickness ; 
by  admitting  ihem  to  the  yard  of  the  Prison  in  the  daytime  ;  by 
admitting  such  communications  to  and  from  their  friends,  and 
among  themselves,  and  to  receive  such  hooks  and  articles  as  might 
be  necessary,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  lospectoTs 
might  establish,  and  furnish  to  the  warden,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sistent with  the  safe- keeping  of  said  prisoners,"  The  first  of 
these  provisions  was  immediately  carried  intoetFect,  by  causing  the 
prisoners  to  perform  their  labor  upon  a  platform  erected  in  the 
corridor  of  the  prison.  Subsequently,  a  con%*enient  workshop  has 
been  erected  for  the  purpose  ;  and  tho  prisoners  are  assembled 
together  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  exercises. 

Does  the  result  justify  the  change  ?  is  the  question.  The  under- 
signed is  impelled  by  several  reasons,  in  addition  to  that  already 
suggested,  to  make  a  public  reply  to  it.  The  change  was,  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  by  him  respectfully  urged  upon  those  having  ih© 
authority  to  advise  its  adoption ;  and  after  a  careful  observation, 
extending  through  a  period  of  more  than  four  years,  of  the  inju- 
rioui  and  alarming  effects  of  solitary  imprisonment  upon  the  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  it. 
It  has  been  recently  suggested,  by  a  foreign  writer  of  distinction, 
that  the  system  of  solitary  imprisonment  in  this  stale  failed  through 
the  mismanagement  of  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  —  an  imputation  which  shifts  the  radical  fault  of  the 
system  itself  upon  the  admiaUtratioa  of  it,  and  which  may  be 
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deemei!  worthy  of  notice  and  refutatton.  Furtber,  tl»  i 
believes  it  to  be  due  to  the  cause  of  geneml  timnaBllf^  llM 
iDttt&kes  of  the  penal  code,  so  sooQ  us  disoavtr&d*  allMkI  ht  m 
freely  and  distinctly  explained,  ttmt  there  inijr  1»  mo  i 
their  repetition^  here  or  abroad  ;  and  that  the  amettdmettt  of 
may  be  carried  to  the  aecoynt  of  '*  public  juideSf  ^rlilclif  «l  lll» 
present  day,  has  been  disrubed  of  the  piavdy  viBlfietife  chttfacter 
formerly  associated  with  il ;  bys  ibe  hand  of  fdocttM  9sr^itf 
even  on  its  most  deserring  Tictttiis ;  avoids  M  unusmtl^  iiBDeees* 
sary,  and  cruel  inflictions ;  and  looks  not  only  ^  ^m  aecorit?  ftad 
protection  of  society,  but  to  the  ib'elfstre  of  the 
ing.  In  the  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  eve 
great,  as  a  still  greater  misfortune,  both  to  the 
Slate." 

In  these  remarks,  1  am  very  far  from  destgninf  to 
intention  and  object  of  any,  who  were  inslninieotij  in 
establishing  this  Prison  upon  the  plan  of  solitary  labor;  ja&niu  is 
I  did  with  the  ^at  majority,  who  required  its  erectioOi  by  Uieir 
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votes.  The  plan  was  ^nerally  approved^  and  wiiiely  i 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  ^  old  jail  "  system,  of  b««dlllg  togtrthit^ 
within  a  narrow  compass,  prisoners  of  every  age  •nd  degree,  wiili 
its  attendant  consequences  of  mor^l  and  physical  pollutioii  and 
degradation^  was  condemned  by  all ;  and  publk  opimoii,  impelM 
by  the  pfevailing  theory  of  the  day,  as  ippFobtted  by  ibe  inett 
enlightened  philanthropists  of  this  and  other  count rtas^  very  oatu* 
rally  oscillated  to  the  other  extreme,  and  demanded  the eJEpertmefil 
of  entire  seclusion  of  the  olfender,  with  wholesome  labor,  and 
with  the  exertion  of  such  momi  means  as  should  a^rd  lo  him  the 
hope  of  amendment  and  restoration,  (when  the  limiEt  of  the  Ulw 
should  permit,)  as  a  purified  and  recjaimed  member  of  soeiety. 

But  the  system,  thus  founded  in  the  most  honorable  and  hummie 
intentions,  had  the  inherent  and  incwrable  defect  of  being  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  nature  of  its  subjects*  which  no 
human  laws  can  change.  Under  the  old  plan  of  pmmiscuoudy 
herding  together  by  day  and  night,  the  prisoner  wna  dcbas^  ana 
brutalized  ;  under  the  new,  he  is,  in  too  many  tnatinees^  carried 
through  "  a  slow,  corroding  process,"^'  to  the  derangetnent,  or  de» 
strucdon,  both  of  body  and  mind.  This  tendeney  of  the  solitary 
system,  it  is  true,  was  predicted,  upon  natural  princip(es,  by  aome 
eminent  opponents,  whose  benevolent  sagacity  forewarned,  though 
ineffectually,  the  friends  of  Prison  reform  of  the  result  which  they 
might  expect  j  but  experience  was  necessary  to  exhibit  it,  and  at 
an  expense  which  il  is  painful  to  contemplate. 
*^The  errors  of  phHanihropy  are  among  the  most  injuriotis  and 
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difficult  to  avert,  as  they  are  associated  with  good  motives^  and  fiup* 
ported  by  the  zeal  of  honest  men." 

It  is  to  oRo  of  these,  and  lo  its  correction,  that  I  have»  for  the 
leaaons  given,  now  solicited  a  portion  of  your  ailenlion. 

Before  proceeding  to  particulars,  I  would  make  the  additional 
remark,  that,  though  the  number  of  prisoners  here  confined  has  been 
small  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  Prisons  in  some  other  and 
larger  States,  no  better  opportunity  was  ever  aiforded  to  observe^ 
with  care  and  in  detail,  alt  I  he  eilecta  of  imprisonment  on  the  coa* 
victs  than  that  which  has  been  here  presented. 

Commencing  as  1  did  whh  but  three  prisoners,  and  having  con- 
lioued  for  six  years,  with  an  increase  of  about  leu  prisoners  ui  each 
year,  I  have  t>een  enabled  to  become  particularly  acquainted  with 
each  individual  upon  bis  admission,  and  minutely  to  notice  every 
change  thai  took  place  during  his  confinement. 

That  the  failure  of  the  system  of  Labor  in  solitary  confinement,  in 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  was  not  fairly  attributable  to  the 
defect  of  m  administration,  appears  at  once  from  a  statement  of  the 
mode  and  regulations  of  imprisonment  hcre^  which  were  the  same 
B3  those  adopted  in  older  establishments  elsewhere.  The  Prison 
was  erected  at  a  large  expense,  and  is  well  and  sulistantially  built, 
to  ansvier  the  purpose  designed.  The  cells,  being  intended  for 
constant  habitation  and  workshops,  were  made  large  on  that  ac- 
count, being,  in  the  lower  ranges,  eight  feet  broad,  fifteen  feet 
deep,  and  eight  feet  high.  From  the  second  range,  about  three 
feet  in  depth  are  taken  ofi'  by  the  corridors  ;  but  from  the  pitch  uf 
the  roof,  the  upper  cells  are  higher,  and  contain  about  the  same 
number  of  cubic  feet  as  the  others.  Each  cell  has  a  pine  floor  \ 
is  sufficiently  lighted  for  the  performance  of  any  mechanical  labor, 
with  two  squares  of  glass,  each  14  inches  by  5  ;  is  furnished  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  and  is  warmed  in  cold  weather 
with  hot  water  circulated  through  iron  pipes.  The  prisoner  is 
comfortably  clad,  and  sleeps  in  a  woodeu  bunk,  on  a  pallet  and 
pillow  of  straw,  (uidess  through  sickness  or  infirmity  a  feather  bed 
be  allowed,)  with  such  quantity  of  bedding  as  he  may  desire*  The 
kbor  required  was,  as  now,  from  fifteen  minutes  after  sunrise  to 
one  Itour  before  sunset,  with  two  intermissions  of  half  an  hour  each, 
for  rneals,  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  20lh  of  Septemt)er  ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  from  fifteen  minutes  after  sunrise  to 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  the  same  intermissions ;  the  use  of 
a  light  for  one  hour  being  also  allowed  after  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing work. 

Suitable  medical  advice  end   attendance  were  also  furnished. 

Proper  persons  were  licensed  as  moral  and  religious  teachers,  who 

[Tisited  the  prisoners^  principally  on  Sundays,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
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stmction  ;  and  preaching  on  Stiodays  was  occasionally  had  ifi  the 

corridor,  the  doors  of  the  celb  being  opened  as  far  as  they  could 
be  without  permitting  the  prisoners  to  see  or  communicate  with 
eacb  other.  The  Bible,  books  of  prayer,  tracts,  and  several  other 
works  of  a  moral  nature,  were  also  furnished  to  tliem,  together 
with  writing  materials  on  Sundays.  Communication  in  any  form, 
with  any  person,  was,  aa  now,  prohibited,  excepting  with  the  in- 
apeclors,  warden,  and  other  oflicers  of  ilie  Prison,  the  physician 
and  moral  instructors  ;  and  no  prisoner,  in  any  case,  was  permitted 
to  leave  his  cell,  e accept  once  in  three  months  for  bathing,  and  in 
case  of  sickness,  under  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  for  exer- 
cise^ not  exceeding  tifieen  minutes  a  day,  in  the  corridor*  Corpo- 
ral punishment  was  excluded  by  law  from  the  Prison,  until  shortly 
before  the  soUlary  system  was  mitigated;  and  the  only  penalties 
indicted  ivere  the  deprivation  of  food,  waier,  furniture,  and  bed- 
ding, for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  cases  of  refractory  conduct,  as 
the  occasion  might  require*  No  partiality  w^as  shown  among  the 
prisoners  from  regird  to  their  previous  position  in  the  world.  Then, 
as  now,  the  strict  rule  of  this  prison  was  to  treat  all^  in  all  respects, 
precisely  alike,  with  indispensable  exceptions  only  in  cases  of  sick* 
ness  and  infirmity.  The  whole  system  was  carried  into  eifect  un- 
der the  constant  supervision  and  frequent  visitation  of  a  board  of 
inspectors,  having  strong  confidence  in  its  superiority,  and  respon- 
sible to  the  legislative  body  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  warden  visited  sev- 
eral Prisons  in  other  States,  upon  the  plan  about  to  he  carried  into 
effect  here,  to  possess  himself  in  detail,  and  from  observation,  of 
the  best  modes  of  procedure,  in  order  to  an  exact  conformity  with 
the  most  approved  models.  Before  a  change  was  made  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  Prison,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  an  inquiry 
was  instituted,  in  that  body,  into  the  operation  and  result  i  and  no 
complaint  or  suggestion  was  made  that  the  original  plan  had  not 
been  properly  and  completely  carried  into  effect,  or  had  failed 
from  any  departure  or  innovation,  authorized  or  unauthorized^  oa 
the  part  of  its  administrators.  In  addition  to  this,  on  inquiring  for 
the  model  of  solitary  imprisonment,  which  our  censor.  Dr.  Julius, 
of  Berlin,  holds  up  for  imitation,  and  for  non-conformity  with 
which  his  strictures  have  been  elicited,  it  is  found  to  be  the  "New 
Model  Prison,"  situated  near  the  Caledonia  Asylum,  in  the*suburba 
of  London,  which  was  put  in  opemtion  foor  years  after  this^  and  in 
which  the  prisoners  arc  permitted  to  assemble  for  religious  worship 
on  Sundays,  disguised  in  hoods,  and  sitting  in  separate  bot^fl,  and 
also  to  talte  the  benefit  of  air,  sunshine,  and  exercise,  in  separate 
yards  provided  for  that  purpose,  wiih  "  shelteis  or  covered  ways,''' 
that  they  may  not  even  lose  the  privilege  of  going  oat  in  inclemeot 
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weather.  It  certainly  betrays  a  lapse  of  memory,  or  a  confuaion 
of  ideas,  in  our  kamed  friend  and  visitor,  to  discover  an  identity  in 
the  American  system  of  close  confmemenl,  as  anywhere  practised, 
with  the  very  distinct  system  of  the  London  Prison  referred  to, 
which  appears  to  go  even  beyond  the  Auburn  system,  in  allowing 
exercise  and  diversion  out  of  doors. 

i  Biibmit,  therefore,  to  your  honorable  body,  upon  this  brief  and 
incontrovertible  statement  of  facts,  that  the  punishment  of  solitary 
imprisonment  was  administered  here  in  its  ordinary  and  most  ap< 
proved  mode,  and  proceed  to  exhibit  its  consequences,  and  what  I 
deem  to  be  their  physiological  causes. 

Among  the  small  number  of  prisonL^rs  at  the  onset,  the  bad  effects 
of  solitary  imprisonment  upon  the  mind  were  very  apparent,  not 
leading  me,  however,  to  consider  them  as  arising  from  the  peculiar 
confinement  and  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Like 
others,  1  attributed  these  etfects  to  the  prevalence  of  bad  practices, 
according  to  a  common  notion  among  the  medical  attendants  of 
similar  establishments.  In  my  capacity  of  keeper  of  the  County 
Jaili  beside  debtors,  persons  accused  and  convicted,  and  occasion- 
ally madmen,  dangerous  to  go  at  kirge,  1  had  frequently  under  my 
observation,  on  commitment  by  the  nxagistrates  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence-i  vagrants  of  the  most  wretched  description,  who  were  seized 
with  that  species  of  derangement  called  delirium  tremens^  arising 
from  tl»e  sudden  deprivation  of  an  accustomed  excessive  stimulus 
of  the  brain  by  ardent  spirit.  In  observmg  these  cases,  I  was  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  similarity  of  iho  symptoms  in  those  who  had 
become  deranged  in  the  Slate  Prisan^  at\er  a  confinement  of  from 
BIX  to  eighteen  months  m  solitude,  to  those  manifested  in  tlie  Jail 
in  patients  who  became  such  af^er  a  confinement  of  but  a  few 
days,  and  undoubtedly  from  the  abstraction  of  their  accustomed 
excitement  by  drink*  I'he  appearance  of  similar  effects,  arisbg 
from  apparently  dissimilar  causes,  led  me  to  an  investigation  of  the 
Bobject,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  ascertaining  if  such  were 
the  fact  From  the  uniformity  of  the  symptoms  of  derangement, 
which  made  their  appearance  in  a  large  number  of  the  convicts  m 
the  State  Prison,  and  were  strongly  developed  in  ont  stj^lh  part  of 
all  who  wen:*  there  committed  during  a  term  of  about  four  years, 
and  all  placed  in  the  same  condition,  and  under  the  same  disci-^ 
Inline,  I  was  iHitisfied  tliat  all  were  ntiected  by  one  and  the  same 
Oftiwd  ;  and  being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  identity  of  their  de^ 
imngement  with  that  exhibited  in  the  Jail,  arising  from  the  abatmo- 
tlon  of  akoholic  stiintdus,  1  at  length  was  satisfied  that  the  same 
genoml  cxpUmation  extended  to  all  the  caasi,  I  bough  in  one  clam 
of  them  no  ardcul  spirit  iuid  ever  beeti  mod  to  sjcooa ;  or,  if  m 
mBit  had  been  entiruly  abn&inod  fVtmt  flNNn  ms.  to  eighteQii 
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months.     In  bolh  classes  of  cases,  I  have  come  to  the  cooclosioiit 

that  the  dcraogemeut  was  pr<3duced  by  the  abstmctioa  of  an  accus- 
tomed stimulus  to  the  brain,  either  natural^  and  requisite  to  a 
healthy  action,  or  un natural^  and  adapted  to  the  supply  of  a  morbid 
and  injurious  appetite,  and  thus  necessary h,  by  a  bad  habit,  to  the 
ordinary  mental  and  physical  action  of  the  system.  Persons  who 
have  never  been  deprived  even  of  a  small  portion  of  what  may  be 
called  their  natural  sttTrndm^  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
are  Httle  aware  of  its  salutary  and  indispenssable  influence.  Every 
moment  of  our  lives  brings  us  under  its  action,  through  ihe  ejctemal 
senses,  in  ten  thousand  various  forms*  I'he  succe^ion  of  day  and 
night,  the  changing  seasons  through  which  we  are  constantly 
pacing,  are  all  in  continual  action  upon  the  springs  of  life.  The 
momentary  and  ever-changing  objects  which  present  themselves  to 
the  eye,  the  continual  and  rapid  variety  of  sounds  which  fall  upon 
the  ear,  and,  in  short,  the  perpetual  succession  of  phenomena, 
which  address  themselves  to  the  senses,  are  all,  in  a  slate  of  per* 
sonal  Uberty,  and  except  in  the  periodical  intermissions  of  sleep, 
constantly  operating  upon  the  brain,  and  supplying  it  with  that 
normal  stimulus  so  necessary  to  the  production  of  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  heaJlh.  In  fact,  all  the  external  senses  are  but  so 
many  avenues^  through  which  ni;w  impulses  to  the  system  are  con- 
tinually flowing  ;  all  which,  including  also  social  intercourse,  com* 
bine  in  their  operations,  and  give  a  perpetual  impulse  to  the  human 
system*  Now,  suddenly  abstract  from  a  man  these  influences,  to 
which  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed  ;  shut  him  up^  with  but 
scanty  resources  of  his  own  to  keep  the  powers  of  his  mind  in 
action,  in  a  solitary  cell,  where  iie  must  pass  the  same  unvarying 
round,  from  week  to  week,  with  hope  depressed,  with  no  subjects 
for  reflection  but  those  which  give  him  puin  to  review,  in  the  scenes 
of  his  former  life  ;  after  a  few  days,  with  no  new  impressions  made 
upon  his  senses,  where  even  the  sound  of  his  own  hammer  is  lost 
upon  his  ear,  and  one  unvarying  sameness  relaxes  the  attention 
and  concentration  of  his  mind,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  strange, 
that,  through  the  consequent  debility  and  irri lability  of  its  organ, 
the  mind  should  wander  and  become  impaired  ;  in  short,  thai  the 
prisoner  should  have  the  ''''  horrors,"  and  that  too  from  the  same 
cause  that  produces  the  disease  in  the  man  whose  system  has  be* 
come  accustomed  to  other  and  greater  stimulus  th&n  his,  and  has 
had  that  unnatural  but  habitual  stimulus  suddenly  withdrawn.  Is 
not  the  bmin,  as  a  physical  organ,  subject  to  the  same  laws  that 
govern  all  other  parts  of  the  system  ?  and  may  it  not  become  para- 
lyzed or  deranged  for  want  of  action,  as  well  as  from  exhaustion  of 
excitability  by  over-action  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  draw  the   parallel  more  spect* 
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fically  between  the  two  conditions  of  derangement  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  If  II  inun  have  safely  passed  through  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens,  urisiiig  from  the  abstraction  of  his  accustomed  alcoholic 
fitimula^,  he  will  never  be  liable  to  another  attack  so  ioog  as  be 
fflbstttins  from  tliat  stimulus.  The  same  is  true,  so  far  aa  my  obser- 
vation extends,  of  the  prisoner  who  has  safely  passed  through  the 
flumd  ordeal  in  the  ahstraction  of  his  accustomed  stimulus  to  the 
i©n8e«,  8uch  as  has  been  described  ;  and  he  will  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  so  long  as  he  shall  remaiii  in  prison  without 
any  interval  of  liberty,  ihough  for  years  in  solitude,  and  never  be 
subject  to  a  like  attack.  But  the  consequences  may  be  irreparable, 
and  ho  may  be  very  much  reduced  in  the  scale  of  being;  without 
energy  or  capacity,  for  action,  and  unfit  to  be  restored  to  society  ; 
his  animal  propensities  invariably  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  his 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  stimulus 
necessary  for  the  former  has  not  been  abstracted  to  so  great  an 
e^xtentt 

Again,  let  the  long  accustomed  stimulus  of  alcohol  be  gradually 
withdrawn  from  those,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  depraved  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  would  otherwise  he  the  subjects  of  delirhnn,  yet 
such  is  the  flexibility  of  the  human  system,  such  its  power,  gradually, 
within  certain  limits,  to  accommodate  itself  to  changes  of  condition 
whhoul  sustaining  material  injury,  that  h  may  be  done  with  impu- 
nity. The  snme  is  true,  and  has  been  repeatedly  exemplified  under 
niy  observation,  in  regard  to  the  etfecls  produced  by  the  abstraction 
of  tlic  natuml  stimulus  of  the  brain  in  solitary  imprisonment;  and, 
without  a  single  exception,  those  who  have  siifiered  the  greatest 
deterioration  from  solitude,  are  men  who  possessed  the  smallest 
portion  of  intellect,  who  dcjiendcd  almost  wholly  upon  external 
influences  to  keep  their  brain  in  action »  and  who  had  their  accus- 
tomed and  necessary  resources  suddenly  and  almost  entirely  ab- 
stracted. But  those  w*ho  arc  blessed  with  better  intellects,  and 
who  are  consequently  supplied  with  a  stock  of  internal  resources, 
upon  which  to  sustain  themselves,  have  been  enabled  gradually  to 
let  themselves  down,  and  have  become  accommodated  to  their  new 
aifid  inferior  conditon,  without,  or  with  less  perceptible  injury. 

Again,  when  the  accustomed  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits  is 
suddenly  suspended,  and  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  ensue, 
nothing  is  belter  adapted  to  relieve  the  patient  than  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  liis  usual  stimulus.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  that  de- 
rangement produced  by  solitary  imprisonment,  in  support  of  which, 
and  more  clearly  still  to  show*  the  identity  of  the  two  conditions  of 
dc^mngement  under  consideration,  1  shall  now  adduce  a  few  cases 
of  ibe  latter,  assuming  that  those  of  the  former  class,  as  well  as  the 
Ireatincnt  of  them,  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  description  at 
tbl«  lime. 
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Prisoner  No*  6^  white,  aged  28  years,  was  sentenced  to  sepamto*' 
imprtsonment  for  four  years.  His  health  was  somewhat  impaired  | " 
but  he  was  of  temperate  habits,  possessed  of  oFdinary  inlelLect,  but 
uncultivated^  with  large  perceptive  faculties,  a  nervous-sanguin© 
temperament,  and  a  good  flow  of  spirits.  He  had  passed  a  roving 
lUe,  without  regular  employment.  He  showed  symptoms  of  de- 
mo gem  eut  about  the  twelt\h  month  of  his  confinement  The 
principal  feature  of  his  derangement  was  a  constant  dread  and  fear 
of  some  imaginary  danger.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  attempted  to 
commit  suicide,  to  avoid  being  flogged  to  death,  which  he  was  sur© 
would  sooa  be  donoi  though  at  that  time  corporal  punishment  was 
Eot  allowed  in  the  Prison.  He  was  continued  in  solitude  during 
the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  and  was  discharged  from  Prisoa 
almost  an  idiot.  As  no  one  knew  his  name  or  home,  and  he  was 
not  In  a  suitable  condition  to  be  at  large,  he  wxts  placed  in  the 
County  Jail  for  safe  keeping.  At  \\m  time,  every  indicaiion  in  his 
appearance  was,  that  he  would  never  again  be  restored  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Bemg  harmless,  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
rooms  appropriated  to  debtors,  where,  to  my  surprise*  after  assoct^ 
ating  with  them  for  several  months,  be  seemed  to  regalii  some 
glimpses  of  memory,  which  apparently  had  been  lost  for  nearly 
three  years*  He  ie  now  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Concord^  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  his  faculties ;  but  with 
what  succesa,  time  has  not  disclosed. 

A  similar  condition  of  imbecility,  I  think,  would  often  bo  conse- 
quent upon  the  excessive  use,  or  the  sudden  abstraction,  of  ardent 
spirits,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  liiat,  in  extreme  cases,  tlie  physical 
powers  sink  with  the  intellectual,  and  death  overtakes  the  victim. 
But,  according  to  my  observations,  w^here  a  long  and  excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirit  has  been  indulged  in,  ahhough  the  animal  functions 
may  survive  the  shock  of  its  absiractioti,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  never  regain  their  original  integrity-  The  same  remark 
will,  in  my  judgment,  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  individual  whos© 
system  has  received  any  considerable  or  long-continued  derange- 
ment by  the  abstraction  of  his  nattira.1  and  accustomed  stimulus  in 
solitary  confinement. 

Prisoner  No.  8,  white,  aged  40  years,  was  sentenced  for  five 
years ;  a  man  of  temperate  habits  and  good  health,  of  inferior 
iMellectj  with  strong  passions,  and  a  eonsidemble  shore  of  cunning. 
His  temperament  was  bilious-sanguine,  and  very  much  disposed  to 
mirth  fulness.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  veiy 
ignorant,  except  of  the  expedients  to  gain  a  dishonest  livelihood : 
his  otrcupation  irregular.     He  became  deranged  about  the  tenth 
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month  of  his  Qonfinement  Symptoms  of  deUrium  tremens  were 
ID  his  case  more  completely  developed  than  m  the  preceding.  I 
have  found  him  tn  the  greatest  state  of  terror  and  alurm,  in  conse- 
quence  of  his  seeing  some  one  at  his  window,  with  a  long  pike,  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  him.  Under  this  impression,  I  have  seen 
him  crouched  in  some  comer  of  his  cell,  where  he  could  not  be 
reached  from  the  wincfow,  hia  whole  frame  in  a  state  of  tremor 
and  agitation,  indicating  the  greatest  fear.  Under  this  fear  and 
exeitcmcnl,  he  also  attempted  suicide.  This  state  of  delusion 
continued  about  six  months,  ivhen  he  gradnally  recovered  his  com- 
posyre,  w^ith  the  mental  faculttes  mucli  reduced.  He  remained 
four  years  in  solitary  confinement,  at  which  time  the  sysiem  was 
abolished.  But  so  great  was  his  aversion  to  leaving  his  eel!  for 
lalior ;  that  Im  was  allowed  to  continue  tliere  during  the  remainder 
of  his  time. 

Prisoner  No.  20^  whltCHi  aged  32,  was  sentenced  for  twenty 
months.  His  constituiion  was  impaired  by  intemperate  habits.  His 
mental  faculties  wcr^  feeble  and  uncultivated  ;  his  occupation  that 
of  a  sailor;  no  marked  indication  of  temperament,  and  an  even 
hut  moderate  flow  of  spirits.  He  exhibited  symptoms  of  derange* 
ment  about  the  twelfth  month  of  confinement,  which  increased  nntil 
most  of  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  were  fully  developed, 
such  as  tremor  of  the  hands,  tongue,  and  voice,  profuse  perspira- 
tion, a  delusion  of  the  senses,  and  great  fear  of  personal  injury  from 
false  causes,  leading  lum  to  arm  himself  with  whatever  was  in  his 
possession,  and  give  battle  to  hb  imaginary  enemy  with  the  greatest 
desperation.  He  continued  in  this  sitnalion  to  the  expiration  of  bia 
sentence,  having  once  attempted  suicide.  After  being  discharged^ 
his  recovery  wa^  rapid,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  apparently 
restored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

Prisoner  No*  40,  white,  aged  28  years,  of  strong  constitution,  good 
health,  and  of  temperate  habits,  was  sentenced  tor  two  years.  His 
natural  abilities  were  fair;  he  ivas  barely  able  to  read,  but  had 
never  learned  to  wTite.  His  temperament  was  bilious>sanguine. 
amd  of  an  ordinan-  cheerful  disposition.  He  showed  symptoms  of 
derangement,  with  a  tendency  to  commit  suicide,  about  the  tenth 
month  of  confinement,  soon  exhibiting  seve  ml  well-marked  s^^mptoms 
of  delirium  tremens.  When  under  great  apparent  fear  and  e^tcite- 
tnenC,  he  related  to  me  a  plot  he  had  heard  formed  in  the  Prison* 
yaid  for  taking  his  life  ;  that  he  had  also  seen  one  of  the  conspira* 
iors  at  his  window,  with  a  gun,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  him, 
and  lliat  he  had  saved  his  life  by  lying  on  the  floor  immediately 
finder  tlie  window,  where  the  gun  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
upcm  him  ;  afterwards,  that  they  resorted  to  suirocaiion,  by  burning 
sulphur  at  his  ventilator,  and  that  be  barely  saved  his  life  by 
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applying  ti  19  face  to  the  window,  where  he  could  bfeaihe  the  externa! 
air*  Ai  this  time,  ihe  law  relating  to  the  Prison  hud  been  so  far 
altered  as  to  allow  two  or  more  prisonera  to  remam  in  a  ceJl. 
Accordingly,  another  prisoner  was  allowed  to  bo  with  him,  which 
alone  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  his  recovery,  after  a  few  weeks, 
when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  left  alone  in  his  cell,  where  he  in 
a  short  time  relapsed  and  exhibilcd  all  his  former  symptoms. 
The  company  of  a  convict  was  again  allowecl  him,  as  before  j  and 
in  about  four  weeks  he  was  restored,  without  aderwards  relapsing 
into  his  former  condition,  though  bis  companion  was  removed,  as 
before. 

Of  the  fortJf  prisoners  committed  while  the  strictly  solitary  sys* 
tem  was  in  operation,  ten,  or  one  fourlli  of  the  whole  number.^  (two 
of  whom  were  blacks,)  manifested  decided  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment ;  seven  so  much  so,  as  to  unfit  them  for  labor  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  and  five  were  dbchargetl  insane,  two  of  whom 
recovered,  and  three  now  remain  unrestored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

Of  the  nineteen  committed  since  the  syi!?teni  was  abandoned, 
three  only,  —  two  whites  and  a  black, ^ — have  shown  symptoms  of 
derangement.  One  of  them  is  No.  20,  whose  case  has  been  de- 
scribed, who  was  recommitted  In  about  twelve  months  after  his  dis- 
charge, and  who  relapsed  into  his  former  condition  about  the  fourih 
month  of  confinement  One  oiher,  a  black,  was  so  much  deranged 
as  to  disqualify  him  for  labor,  his  health  at  the  same  time  being  much 
impaired,  though  good  when  committed.  He  died  of  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  in  the  tenth  month  of  his  imprisonment,  and  in  the  sixth 
week  of  his  being  so  far  deranged  as  to  unfit  him  for  labor.  The 
third  is  in  tolerably  good  health,  and  is  not  disqualified  for  work, 
though  laboring  under  constant  anxiety,  depicted  in  his  counte- 
nance, from  the  hallucination  that  he  is  visited  by  tempters,  whis* 
pering  in  his  ear  the  suggestion  to  commit  some  criminal  act.  He 
showed  symptoms  of  derangement  about  the  sLxlh  month  of  con- 
finement* 

1  would  hero  remark,  from  all  the  obserrations  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  that  but  few  men,  and  those  strongly  constituted,  can 
be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  solitary  imprisonment,  as  it  was 
here  established,  without  becoming,  sooner  or  later,  through  its  de- 
pressing effects,  more  or  less  debilitated  in  some  of  their  physical 
and  mental  operations  ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  under 
this,  as  well  as  under  other  systems  of  Imprisonment,  hundreds 
of  convicts  have  been  moat  inhumanly  punished,  for  the  irmocent 
exhibition  of  some  eccentricities  of  conduct  during  the  trying  pe- 
riod of  their  imprisonment,  when,  upon  every  principle  of  hu- 
manity, they  should  have  been  treated  with  more  than  ordmajy 
kbdness  and  compassion.     Effects  somewliat  similar  to  the  above 
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are  often,  in  a  gf eater  or  less  degree^  produced  by  ihe  slagnalion 
of  the  active  powers,  after  retirement  from  a  long  and  energetic 
business  life.  The  individual  having  secured  a  competency  for  ihc 
body,  without  having  laid  up  any  internal  resources,  fmds  himself 
sinking  under  this  new  state  of  mcnta!  inertia.  Upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  accustomed  stimulus  of  business,  nothing  is  lef^  KO 
keep  up  the  healthy  action  of  the  brain,  and  melancholy,  and 
often  timGS  suicide,  h  I  he  result,  and  from  a  cause  similar  to  thai 
which  operates  in  the  producrionof  delirium  tremens. 

Similar  eflects  are  not  produced  upon  the  mind  upon  retiring 
from  literary  labors  and  pursuits;  and  ihe  reason  is  evident  The 
fiterary  man  carries  w^lth  him,  in  his  retirement,  a  store  of  food 
for  thought  and  reflection ;  and  although  his  activity  may  be  di- 
minished, there  yet  remains  sufficient  stimubs  to  support  the  bniin 
under  its  somcw^hat  altered  circumstances,  until  it  becomes  adapted 
to  them.  The  minds  of  literary  men,  however^  sometimes  be* 
come  deranged  under  circumstances  analogous  to  that  form  of  de- 
lirium tremens  arising  directly  from  the  excessive  stimulus  of  ardent 
spirits.  In  both  ca^**es,  the  escitabihty  of  the  brain,  from  excessive 
action,  becomes  exhausted  ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  worst  form  of 
paralysis  of  that  organ  is  the  consequence*  In  some  diseases,  also, 
especial ly  in  the  malignanl  form  of  typhus  fever,  where  there  is  a 
■udden  loss  of  the  vital  powers,  a  species  of  delirium  ensues,  very 
much  ret^emhling  delirium  tremens,  and  from  which  the  patient  is 
reitored  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants. 

Upon  a  review  of  facts  like  those  I  liave  now  detailed,  it  is  im- 
poBsible  for  me  to  hesitate  in  condemning  the  penal  system  of  soli- 
tary confinemenL  Were  it  preferable  in  an  economical  point  of 
view, —  and  the  case  is  widcdy  the  reverse, — ^we  could  not  hesi- 
tate in  deciding  the  question  between  economy  and  humanity. 

"  Political  society  has  the  undoubted  right  to  vindicate  its  laws, 
by  assigning  to  the  violation  of  them  such  penalties  as  the  public 
safety  and  welfare  may  require,  and  such  as  do  not  conflict  with 
the  paramount  injtnic lions  of  the  divine  Lawgiver,"  *'  It  is,  as  I 
believe,  the  right  of  society  to  take  the  life  of  an  offender,  if  neces- 
■ary  ;  but  not  to  take  his  mind,  or  to  subject  him  to  any  process  of  in- 
fliction of  which  mental  derangement  shall  be  an  ordinary,  and  not 
&n  unusual  and  unexpected  result.  There  is  no  pretence  of  neces* 
sity  for  any  system  that  operates  in  this  way.  There  are  others 
more  safe,  practicable  and  beneficial."  "The  legitimate  objecta 
for  which  judicial  punishment  are  inflicted  by  the  political  state, 
«r©  to  administer  retributive  justice  to  the  oflTender,  to  secure  so- 
ciety against  a  repetition  of  his  offence,  and  to  deter  others  from 
imitating  his  example.  The  firsf  object  is  accomplished  by  death, 
imprisonment,  or  other  infficlion  upon  the  olTender  ;  the  second,  by 
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the  same  means,  and,  still  belter,  by  his  reformotbn ;  and  both  the 
second  and  the  last,  by  exhibillng  a  sufficient  counterbalance  of 
evil  to  weigh  down  any  amount  of  pleasure  or  gain  which  may 
lempt  him  or  others  to  do  the  like.  And  the  amount  of  pain 
which  society  can  inflict,  is  that  which  is  strictly  necessary  in  its 
own  defence*  All  beyond  this  partakes  of  ihe  crime  committed, 
rather  than  of  the  justice  which  seeks  to  punish  it ;  is  *  cruel 
and  unusual,'  and  is  at  war  with  the  sound  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  the  dictates  of  humanity.'* 

The  improved  physielogy  of  the  present  day,  witliout  denying 
tha  possibility  of  an  insane  mind,  according  to  the  popular  form  of 
speech,  recognizes  no  such  phenomena,  in  the  present  state  of  ex- 
istence, without  a  proximate  bodily  cause  ;  though  the  remote 
causes  may  be  bodily  or  mental,  or  both.  And  as  the  causes  of 
derangement  in  solitary  confinement,  IxJth  proximate  and  remote, 
appear  so  uniformly  to  be  of  a  physical  nature,  and  so  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  effects  produced,!  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
dwell  on  any  other  than  that  which  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  ex- 
hibitj  and  which,  if  it  have  received  any  attention  from  others,  has 
not  been  estimated  as  its  importance  requires. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  greater  ex  pensive  ness  of  the  solitary 
plan,  its  eflTeets  on  general  health,  its  failure  to  deter  from  crime, 
(according  to  the  promise  held  out,)  and  various  other  objections,  I 
would  remark,  that  the  advantage  claimed  for  it,  of  greater  calm- 
ness of  demeanor  and  easier  submission  to  the  rules  of  the  place, 
on  the  part  of  the  solitary  prisoner,  has  not  been  realized  here. 
On  the  contrary,  solitude  has  been  found  to  produce  restless  irrita- 
bility, and  a  peevishness  of  disposition^  impatient  of  the  unnatural 
restraint  imposed  on  the  reluctant  body  and  mind,  difficult  to  be 
dealt  with ;  while,  in  the  performance  of  social  labor,  in  silence, 
llie  men  have  been  better  subject  to  control,  and  have  required  less 
frequent  exertions  of  ayrhority  than  before.  When  shut  up  in  the 
cells,  they  exercised,  under  the  cravings  of  the  social  instinct,  which 
walls  and  chains  cannot  repress,  every  contrivance  that  ingenuity 
could  suggest,  by  means  of  the  window,  and  the  pipes  passing 
through  the  cells,  to  hold  some  communication  with  each  other ; 
and  they  were  more  frequently  successful  than  would  have  been 
supposed  possible.  While,  on  the  other  hand^  when  the  strict  se- 
clusion of  the  cell  was  done  away,  and  the  senses  of  the  prisoners 
were  once  more  opened  to  a  portion  of  their  accustomed  impres* 
sions,  and  the  social  nature  had  been  partially  relieved,  by  permit- 
ting company  without  conversation,  a  very  marked  change  came 
over  the  prisoners,  and  they  manifested  most  clearly  to  the  observer, 
by  their  great  cheerfulness,  alacrity  in  labor,  and  prompter  com- 
pliance with  orders,  that  their  condition  was  much  improved,  and 
thai  they  were  sensible  of  it. 
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In  the  year  preceding  the  discootinuance  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment^  there  was  an  averagti  loss  from  sickness  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  upon  the  tabor  of  the  convicts.  Daring  iho  past  year,  under 
the  fiystem  of  iocial  labor,  the  loss,  from  ihe  same  cause,  has  been 
about  six  per  cent.  The  necessity  and  amount  of  punishments  for 
disobedience  and  violations  of  rules  have  diminished  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment has  been  introduced  under  ihc  new  system,  and  no  doubt 
has  operated  to  deter  from  offences,  although  it  has  been  adminls- 
lered  to  two  prisoners  only  in  extreme  cases. 

Another  supposed  advantai^e  of  ihe  solitary  plan  —  that  of  afford- 
ing secrecy  and  seclusion  to  the  prisoner,  so  that  he  may  go  forth 
into  the  world  again  without  being  recognized,  and  perhaps  ihreal- 
ened  or  lempled  by  his  associates  —  is,  in  practice^  wholly  illusory. 
For  no  man  passes  into  Prison  whliout  an  open  trial,  and  the 
knowledge  of  friends  and  enemie.^ ;  and  r»o  man  can  expect  to  pass 
out  again  without  being  remembered*  A  hope  of  concealing  the 
imprisonment,  as  the  basts  of  reformation  and  a  new  character,  is 
almost  sure  to  be  defeated  ;  and  I  believo  that  '*^  experience  fully 
warrants  the  assertion,  that  the  prospect  of  thorough  and  lasting 
reform  is  the  best  whore  the  offence  is  atoned  for  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  com  mi  lied,  and  before  its  witnesses,  by  honest  exer* 
tion3,  and  a  life  of  integrity," 

Without  seeking  a  controversy  with  the  officei*8  of  oilier  Prisons, 
I  feel,  nevertheless,  free  to  say,  after  an  attentive  examination  of 
their  reports,  setting  forth  the  great  amount  of  derangement  which 
prevails  under  the  system  of  strict  solitude,  and  more  especially 
the  reports  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  w^hicli  was 
taken  as  our  model,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  main,  prevailing  cause 
of  derangement  in  those  prisons  has  been  overlooked ;  aud  that 
the  cases  as  described  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
prevalent  practice  of  masiurbaiion. 

It  is  at  the  same  lime  asserted,  ihat  the  very  worst  and  most 
hopeless  form  of  derangement,  arising  from  this  source,  viz,  de- 
mentia, the  condition  of  being  demented,  and  prostrated  in  body 
and  mind,  is  frequently  curable,  and  the  cases  are  reported.  We 
read  also  of  acute  dementia,  {acute  depression,  or  decay  of  the 
faculties  I  —  a  phrase  which  aoaoda  somewhat  strangely  to  an  old- 
fashioned  practitioner,)  of  "erotic  ener^^ation,"  of  hypochondria, 
hallucination,  and  "  dmnltrjf^^^  among  the  list  of  causes  ;  from  the 
description  of  which,  1  believe  them  to  amovint,  in  the  whole,  (ex- 
cepting the  lasl^  which  is  not  precisely  intelligible  in  this  region,) 
to  mtrvation  of  the  brain^  the  organ  of  the  mind,  through  the  ab- 
straction of  the  greater  portion  of  its  appropriate  and  external 
stimulus.     At  all  events,  I  shall  bo  satisfied  if  I  have  said  any- 
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thing  to  recall  attenboo  to  ihk  important  stibject,  and  to  the  closer 
invt^^igation  of  the  phenomena.  If  lam  b  error  in  this  matter,  1 
shall  be  more  happy  to  be  corrected  than  to  detect  the  errors  of 
otheiB.  If  I  am  right,  the  boasted  system  of  solitude  may  lose 
eomething  of  popularity,  where  it  is  still  retained,  and  humanity 
will  be  the  gainer. 

While  it  will  be  seen  from  the  statiatics  of  this  Prison,  before  pre- 
sented, that  the  proportion  of  deranged  has  fallen  from  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  under  the  solitary  system,  to  ten  per  cent*  of  new 
cases,  under  the  present,  of  solitude  by  night,  with  labor  in  com- 
pany by  day,  there  is  room  for  improvement,  until  this  opprobrium 
shall,  if  possible,  be  removed^  by  reducing  this  deplorable  evil  to 
its  amiillest  possible  compass.  Tliis,  of  course,  will  be  an  object 
of  solicitude  with  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Prison^ 

In  attending  to  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  prisoners,  it  has 
l>een  a  question  wiih  me  how  far  they  would  be  benefited  by  inter- 
couise  or  communication  with  friends  on  the  outside.  In  some 
Prisons,  occasional  visits  are  allowed  ;  in  others  open  letters  are 
permitted  to  pass  to  and  fro ;  and  in  some,  temperance  newspa- 
pers are  circulated*  In  this  Prison,  a  stricter  rule  prevails,  and 
no  visitors,  except  those  authorized  by  law,  and  except  in  extreme 
cases  of  sickness  or  otherwise^  are  permitted  to  see  and  converse 
with  the  prisoners*  Without  intending  to  interfere  in  this  or  other 
matters  resting  m  the  province  of  the  inspectors,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  while  there  are  some  wlio  may  be  almost  said  to  be 
fortunate  in  being  rescued  from  the  base  and  contaminating  asso- 
ciations with  which  they  have  been  mixed  up,  and  brought  to  this 
place,  the  case  is  different  with  others  who  have  virtuous,  sym- 
pathizing friends ;  and  there  is  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
erring,  which  can  be  touched  by  the  band  of  kindness,  with  an 
unfailing  response*  In  looking  over  the  writing-books  which  are  fur- 
nished to  the  prisoners  on  Sundays,  I  have  been  occasionally  struck 
with  the  home  feeling  manifesied,  and  the  yearning  of  prisoneri 
after  the  better  things  that  have  been  lost  in  the  pursuits  for  which 
they  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  laws* 

it  is  worthy  to  be  considered  whether  a  proper  communie^ition 
from  abroad  of  the  good  influences  of  friends  may  not  sometimes 
become  an  important  element  in  the  recovery  of  prisoners  to  a 
purpose  of  amendment,  from  which  they  will  not  so  easily  be 
f  wayed  by  their  former  temptations,  on  returning  to  the  world. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  topics  which  press  utpon  my  atten- 
tion, there  are  two  popular  errors  relating  to  imprisonment,  upon 
which  I  will  ofTer  a  few  remarks.  One  is,  that  the  greater  the 
severity  practised  toward  a  prisoner,  the  greater  his  punishment 
It  b  very  common,  when  improvements  in  Prisons  are  suggested, 
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for  tbe  greater  comfort  of  ihe  lumateSj  to  hear  the  observallon,  that 
they  ought  to  suflTer,  and  the  more  the  belter;  that  the  way  of  the 
tratisgressor  h  hard ;  and  ihat  the  only  way  to  beiiefit  hini  is  to 
make  a  deep  and  lajsting  impression  of  wliolesome  severalty  upon 
body  and  mmd.  It  is  true  that  pain  is  the  portion  oF  the  prisoner 
for  his  oflfences,  and  ihat  he  must  suffer,  and  deeply  suffer^  to  be 
benefited.  But  there  m  a  limit  which  eannot  be  passed  without 
defeating  the  ends  of  the  law,  in  retribution,  public  security,  and 
personal  reformation,  and  perverting  justice  into  cmeity  without 
an  object. 

Says  an  American  writer,  "It  ouglu  to  be  impressed  on  law- 
givers^  and  all  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  penal  justice,  in 
any  of  its  modes^  thai  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  too  common  j  by 
excess  of  severity,  io  sink  the  prisoner  helow  the  capacity  of  being 
punished  at  all^  in  wearing  out  the  vigor  and  sensibility  of  body 
or  mind,  or  both*"  "  Let  those  who,  without  due  reflection,  ap- 
prove of  the  utmost  harshness  and  severity  to  prisoners,  that  they 
may  be  made  to  feel  and  re  fleet  *  consider  but  for  one  moment 
what  must  be  endured  in  a  State  Prison,  even  where  administered 
under  the  least  stringent  regulations ;  upon  the  total  seclusion  of 
the  prisoner  from  friends,  and  from  the  external  world,  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  poking  in  it,  for  months  and  years ; 
upon  the  suppress  ion  of  the  social  nature,  and  the  sutfe  rings  of 
the  mind  even  in  the  moat  hardened,  ^ — and  he  will  dismissj  at 
once,  an  opinion  which  wars  with  the  superior  seuilmenta  of  hu- 
manity." 

The  second  error,  allied  to  the  first,  is,  that  this  harshness  and 
seventy  are  necessary  to  prevent  prisoners  from  repeating  their 
oflences,  or  committing  others,  and  being  brought  back  again  to 
confinement.  The  very  reverse  of  this  sfalement  is  the  truth* 
''*  Words  of  kindness  have  subdued  hearts  in  Prison  that  were 
callous  to  bolts  and  bars/'  *''The  only  hope  of  reforming  a  maji 
in  Prison,  and  preventing  his  being  brought  back  again,  after  his 
discharge,  is  in  appealing  to  his  intellecl  and  moral  nature  j  in 
dispossessing  him  of  his  revenge,  if  he  have  any,  against  his 
prosecutors  ;  in  reconciling  him  to  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and 
to  the  labor  and  deprivations  to  which  he  is  subjected,  as  being 
necessary,  and  tending  to  his  own  good ;  in  treating  him  like  a 
man,  who,  though  fallen,  b  not  lost ;  in  raising  up  his  self-respect, 
enlightening  his  ignorance,  awakening  liis  conscience  ;  in  making 
him  feel  that  he  is  not  an  outcast,  and  that  there  are  those  who 
*care  for  his  soul,'  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him  renovated  and 
restored  to  his  place  in  society  \  in  governing  him  with  firmness, 
but  with  as  little  severity  as  possible,  and  in  showing  him  as  mtich 
kindness,  in  every  respect,  as  discipline  mil  permit/^     With  all 
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these  means,  accompanied  by  religious  mstruction,  **  the  expected 
tion  of  reform  in  prison  should  not  be  too  high,  for  reformatioii  in 
the  shade,  where  there  is  no  temptaiion,  like  ihe  virtue  of  hermits 
and  monks,  is  endangered  by  exposure  to  the  light ;  and  loo  fre- 
quently will  not  l>ear  the  contact  of  the  world  ; ''  and,  further^ 
•^•^altbouglj  in  those  who  have  committed  what  may  be  called 
crimes  of  excitement,  there  is  oflen  no  deep-rooted  depravity,  yet 
the  mass  of  convicts  are  those  who  are  so  broken  down  In  moral 
character,  as  to  be  past  recovery  by  any  agency  less  potent  tliaa 
the  special  grace  of  God."  "  Hard  usage  will  make  a  man  very 
desirous  to  get  out  of  Prison,  but  it  will  not  prevent  him  from 
committmg  the  crime  that  will  send  him  back.  And  here  lies  the 
error  of  the  advocates  of  severity.  Conscience  being  seared,  de- 
sire ascendant,  tempiation  strong,  judgment  W'eak  and  easily  de- 
luded by  false  hopes  of  concealment  or  impunity,  the  old  offender 
is  ver^'  apt  to  repeat  his  crime,  at  the  first  opportunity,  not  with* 
standing  the  recollection  of  all  that  he  may  have  endured  in  the 
very  severest  form  of  imprisonment.  Where  the  greatest  severity 
is  practised  will  be  found  the  greatest  number  of  recommitmentB," 

The  prisoners  now  committed  here,  possess  as  fair  natural 
abilities  as  the  average  of  the  community  ;  most  of  them  can  read 
and  write,  A  large  majority  of  the  convicts  were  addicted  to  the 
use  of  ardent  spirit.  All  the  cases  of  murder,  ^  three  in  numberi 
—  and  also  all  the  cases  of  manslaughter,  were  instigated  by 
"  the  demon  of  the  dbtlllery." 

Of  the  ffi^-nint  prisoners  committed  here,  three  have  been 
committed  a  second  time,  but  none  a  third. 

As  appears  by  the  physic  land's  report,  the  general  state  of 
health  in  the  Prison  has  been  good  for  the  year.  One  cause  of 
the  disproportionate  tendency  to  affections  of  the  lungs  in  inmates 
of  State  Prisons,  b  found  in  the  general  disuse  of  tlie  voice,  and 
consequent  debilitation  of  the  lungs,  through  the  indispensable  rule 
of  continued  silence.  Heading  aloud,  rehearsing  and  singing  in 
their  cel!s,  should  be  encouraged  among  pHsonerv,  as  a  means  of 
counteracting  this  eviU 

There  are  some  other  topics,  connected  with  those  already  ad- 
verted to,  which  time  and  the  space  now  occupied  will  retiuire  me 
to  defer  to  some  other  opportunity. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

THO'S.  CLEVELAND,  M.  D., 
Warden  of  f/*e  Rliode  Island  Slate  Frwn, 

PsOTiBEifCR,  October  30,  1844. 
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